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Art.  I. — The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson^  third  President  of 
the  United  States^  with  parts  of  his  Correspondence  never 
before  published^  and  Notices  of  his  opinions  on  questions  of 
civil  government^  national  policy^  and  constitutional  law. 
By  George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Two  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia, 
Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard.     1837. 

''It  was  the  fate  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  be  at  once  more 
loved  and  praised  by  his  friends,  and  more  hated  and  reviled  by 
his  adversaries,  than  any  of  his  compatriots."  Such  is  the  first 
sentence  in  the  preface  to  the  book  before  us,  and  if  the  state- 
ment which  it  cx)ntains  be  true,  the  inquiry  naturally  suggests 
itself,  why,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Jefferson  sliouldnave 
enjoyed  the  peculiar  love,  or  felt  the  peculiar  hatred  of  those 
who  knew  him  ?  If  it  could  with  propriety  be  said  that  the 
times,  in  which  he  lived,  furnished  no  other  individual  of  equal 
merit,  our  question  perhaps  would  be  one  of  easy  solution ;  for 
it  might  be  said,  distinguished  worth  at  once  begets  regard  and 
provokes  envy ;  pre-eminent  superiority  is  apt  to  make  both 
enemies  and  mends.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  others, 
whose  abilities  and  patriotic  exertions  were  not  inferior  to  his, 
also  bore  their  parts  in  the  transactions  of  those  times ;  one 
cannot  help  asking  why  it  is,  that,  afler  the  exacerbations  of 
party  feeling  have  subsided,  and  men  have  ceased  to  look  on 
events  and  their  actors  through  the  distorting  mists.of  political 
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pn^judico,  the  fato-Tof.Mr.  Jefferson  should  still  be  so  strikingly 
dillt'i-oiit  iVoiii  rlWif -Im'  iiis  companions?  The  grave  has  closed 
over  citht»r.iiK«ir  sM'  thti  rcvohiti<»n,  as  worthy,  as  distinguished, 
as  nivtn'iinefU  as  ho  was :  thoir  memories  are  consecrated 
in  .'lOfct,  !gVa'teful  recollection  of  their  count r>'men  ;  they  are 
'lujt'ithe  subjects  of  that  unenviable  notoriety  which  marks 
l.\  \tiem  out  as  tlie  victims  of  a  peculiar  hatred^  though  they 
•  enjoyed  an  afteetion  as  fervent  and  devoted,  as  was  ever  la- 
vislied  on  Mr.  Jeffei*son  by  liis  most  idolatrous  admirer.  And 
this  is  tnie  of  men  of  InUh  tlie  political  parties  of  a  former  day. 
Was  the  first  president  of  tlie  Ignited  States  less  conspicu- 
ous or  less  uset\il  than  the  third  f  Was  the  third  an  abler  or  a 
Wtter  man  than  the  tourth  ?  How  then  does  it  happen  that 
Cieorge  Wasliington  and  James  Madison  have  escaped  the  dan- 
gervHis  euK^ies  of  a  tiH>  zealous  triendsliip.  ana  the  bitter 
reviUnsss  of  a  relentless  animosity,  wliile  Thomas  Jefferson,  as 
our  author  informs  us,  suffennl  fn>m  Ix^th  ? 

Whence  is  it  that  at  the  present  day.  so  many  are  ready  to 
hA  their  voices  in  condemnation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  no  man 
whispers  a  syllable  against  the  name  of  Geoi^e  Washington  I 
Whv  is  it  that  of  all  tlie  men  who  li^ured  lar^lv  in  the  earlv 
history  of  our  existence  as  an  indepiMident  nation,  scarcely  one 
has  bcon  arraisiHxi,  as  Mr.  JeffersiMi  has,  at  the  bar  of  the  public  ? 
A  particular  charge  may  indeed  at  times  liave  been  preferred 
against  some  one  or  other  of  his  contemporaries ;  they  may 
have  beon  not  eniiivly  guihless;.  tluHigh  political  animosity 
grvaily  exaggerated  the  enonniiy  of  the  alleged  crime:  but 
tiune  n>lkti  oiK  and  as  men*s  minds  cooled*  thoy  made  all  ne- 
Cfti^iary  and  charitable  a!k»wauoes«  and  the  accusations  an?  now 
ior  tbe  n>.><(  part  I'orgv^ton.  But  iK>t  s^^  with  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  cbar^e^  against  hiui  have  not  l^een  penuitied  thus  to  hide 
theofcA^N  -e^  la  liie  usualfy  sale  HiHvss  of  tedious  and  unread  doc- 
timecicary  hfi!«'XA\  Tlaey  have  been  dragjred  to  light,  and  prc- 
aecutfd  Id  a  hxzn  oocce  a'tractive  to  the  general  neader :  books 
aa^t;  b«t*fi  wrin-a  i»x  bv  Lierarv  advent un?r?^  but  bv  men  of 
xsuce.  ?£  wisico.  ae  aod  'zis  c-eisK^uescx^  have  formed  the  thnt- 
iu  'jneme.  Tie  ia^tfe  -.H  nme  has  c«>€  shielded  him :  -  the  mafe- 
dico?i&  zt  'ssB'  enefBoesw  isays  po.^essor  Tucker)  hare  of  late 
fin'ir%.  :>eea  3xi:r»  fre^^KOJc  13d  k'ud  than  the  oommrodacioos 
oc  3u^  Tvoiissw^  X:-w  chis  af  true,  and  ^:•r  this  there  mu«t  be 
a  cause. 

Mr.  Jeder9?a  *  n  js  huci  anii  palmy  stale  ^  was  a  demi- 
e  ^jcular  ▼our?  wmi'ia  bis  aie.   We  weQ  rezuember. 
rifteo.  by  kow.  x  vas  ^ecsned  bat  infe  ahon  oft"  trea:»Q  to 
iu  parity,  x  oBiaA  b  idUBilaflHiir.  h  waa  tbea  SI 
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his  power  to  reward  obsequiousness  and  endow  servility ;  that 
time  however  could  not  last  for  ever.  He  retired,  and  a 
retired  statesman  always  experiences  the  desertion  of  a 
large  body  of  time-serving  followers ;  his  trumpeters,  not  dis- 
banded, but  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  his  successor,  lost  indeed  no 
power  of  lungs ;  but  such  mercenaries  always  give  to  the  air  the 
name  of  him  who  furnishes  the  silver  of  which  their  instruments 
are  made,  and  in  their  noisy  clamor  no  one  could  hear  the 
name  or  the  voice  of  their  deserted  master : — ^in  some  degree 
he  was  lost  sight  of;  a  new  oracular  sibyl  was  on  the  tripod ; 
and  it  became  less  and  less  treasonable  every  day  to  question 
the  inspiration  of  his  predecessor.  The  voice  of  those  who 
never  idolized  him  now  began  to  be  heard,  and  the  consequence 
was  one,  which,  but  for  the  self-love  natural  to  man,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son might  have  anticipated.  It  was  one  of  his  favorite  dogmas, 
that  though  popular  opinion  may  at  first  be  frequently  wrong, 
yet  men  will  at  last  reach  a  correct  conclusion ;  time  and  in- 
formation, therefore,  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  develop  the 
true  characters  of  public  men,  and  bring  them  to  their  proper 
level.  This  process,  we  think,  has  been  silently  going  on  in  his 
case ;  and  if,  in  our  day,  his  memory  is  less  respected  than  that 
of  some  of  his  equally  able  contemporaries,  it  is  simply  because, 
upon  a  fair  analysis  of  his  character,  the  men  of  our  day  have 
found  less  to  love  and  admire  in  him,  than  they  find  in  his  com- 
patriots. 

We  confess  that  we  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  desire 
that  a  proper  estimate  of  his  character  should  be  formed  by 
our  countrymen.  He  wielded  at  one  time  an  influence  more 
powerful  than  that  of  any  man,  pave  one,  who  ever  occupied  our 
presidential  chair.  It  was  an  influence  not  confined  to  ques- 
tions of  domestic  or  foreign  policy ;  reaching  beyond  matters  of 
government,  it  sometimes  gamboled  in  the  regions  of  natural 
science,  stalked  in  graver  dignity  over  the  less  inviting  field  of 
jurisprudence,  or  pronounced  ex  cathedra  decisions  on  topicks  of 
religion  and  morals.  This  influence,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
was  for  many  years  habitually  exerted :  it  has  left,  we  believe, 
bitter  fruits  behind  it,  and  it  is  high  time  to  inquire  how  far  it 
was  deserved.  This  inquiry  is  rendered  the  more  proper  by 
the  appearance  of  the  work  on  our  table :  professor  Tucker 
expresses  the  hope  that  his  book  will  be  received,  by  the  young 
men  of  our  country,  as  a  faithful  exposition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
character.  For  ourselves,  honestly  believing  that  the  author  has 
failed  in  his  effort  to  be  impartial,  that  his  book  does  not  represent 
the  subject  of  it  correctly,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  we  owe  to 
our  young  countrymen,  respectfully,  but  fearlessly  to  say  so. — 
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We  enter  upon  the  task  in  no  spirit  of  vindictive  bitterness 
toward  the  memory  of  the  ex-president.  That  he  hath  "  done 
the  state  some  service**  it  would  be  at  once  stupid  and  ungrate- 
ful  to  deny.  We  thank  him  therefore  in  common  wim  the 
strong  men  of  other  days,  for  achievements  of  which  we  are 
now  reaping  the  benefits : — ^we  would  not  rob  him  of  a  leaf 
from  laurels  to  which  he  is  entitled ;  but  having  said  thus  much, 
we  add,  that  we  will  not  strip  others  of  their  well-earned 
wreaths,  to  decorate  him. 

Of  Mr.  Jefferson's  political  career  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
speak  particularly ;  as  a  statesman,  we  leave  him  in  the  hands 
of  those,  who  deem  it  of  more  importance  to  study  the  politician 
than  the  man ;  to  his  public  acts,  therefore,  we  shall  refer  no 
further  than  they  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  qualities  of 
his  head  and  his  heart ;  and  in  doing  this,  the  truth  may  per- 
chance incidentally  appear,  that  private  virtue  is  one  of  the  in- 
gredients requisite  to  make  the  good  statesman.  Of  the  defects 
of  moral  character  in  the  third  president,  the  book  before  us 
says  almost  nothing,  for  it  is  little  else,  save  decided  eulogy  or 
elaborate  defence.  Now,  far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  professor 
Tucker  was  called  on  to  give  the  most  conspicuous  notoriety  to 
the  errors  and  failings  of  Mr.  Jefferson :  his  duty  as  a  biogra- 
pher did  not  require  this  at  his  hands ;  but  as  he  had  faults,  we 
think  that  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  something  more  than 
that  they  should  be  either  entirely  overlooked,  or  barely  hinted 
at,  or  accompanied  invariably  by  an  apology.  To  have  frankly 
acknowledged  those  faults  and  pointed  out  their  consequences, 
would  have  given  more  weight  and  influence  to  the  redeeming 

3ualities  which  our  author  might  find  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
efiferson.  The  lives  of  distinguished  men  are  as  beacon  lights 
to  those  who  come  after  them,  but  they  are  false  lights,  if  mey 
do  not  tell  the  whole  truth ;  and  therefore  we  now  proceed  to  the 
duty  of  bringing  forward  a  portion  of  that,  which,  in  the  book 
before  us,  has  been  kept  out  of  sight,  or  but  obscurely  revealed. 
Mr.  Jefferson  then,  in  the  first  place,  was  avowedly,  not  a 
believer  in  Christianity.  We  mention  this  fact  first,  because 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  our  view,  the  rejection 
of  Revelation  was  at  the  foundatbn  of  his  defects.  We 
believe  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  natural  wickedness  of  our 
race,  is  to  be  found  in  Christianity:  it  alone  has  satisfactorily 
and  philosophically  explained  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  our 
tendency  to  evil  rather  than  to  good.  He  therefore  who  seeks 
a  remedy  elsewhere,  will  fail  to  discover  it: — admit  that  in 
many  cases  he  can  distinguish  the  wrong  from  the  right,  yet 
something  more  is  wanting  than  this  mere  power  of  discrimina- 
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tion ;  he  wants  a  principle  of  action  sufficiently  powerful  to 
enable  him  to  overcome  human  passion  and  prejudice,  and,  at 
the  expense  of  some  self-denial,  to  &  the  right  rather  than  the 
wrong,  and  this  principle  will,  we  think,  be  found  in  Christi- 
anity alone.  Mr.  Jefferson  therefore,  in  our  view,  made  a 
fatal,  practical  mistake  in  discarding  the  aid  of  Christianity 
in  the  formation  of  his  own  moral  character.  He  deliberately 
threw  away  the  noblest  element  of  true  greatness,  and  he  reaped 
the  inevitaole  consequences. 

The  account  which  our  author  affords  us  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  opinions  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  scanty 
enough.  After  an  allusion  to  his  intimacy  in  early  life  with  Gov- 
ernor Fauquier,  he  thus  proceeds : 

^  The  Governor  was  said  to  have  been  a  foUower  of  Shaflsbuiy  and 
Bolingbroke,  in  morals  and  religion,  and,  by  the  influence  of  his  sta- 
tion and  accomplishments,  to  have  rendered  their  tenets  fashionable 
in  Virginia,  as  well  as  increased  the  taste  for  gaming,  to  which  he  was 
passionately  devoted.  Mr.  Jefierson  happily  escaped  the  contagion 
of  this  vice ;  but  it  has  been  thought  that  opinions  recommended  by 
genius  and  taste,  as  well  as  rank,  were  not  without  their  eflect  on  a 
youthful  mind,  at  once  ductile  and  bold.*^  Yet  the  friend  who  knew 
best  [Mr.  Madison]  gives  no  credit  to  this  supposed  influence ;  but 
justly  remarking,  that  the  same  fearless  and  independent  spirit,  impa- 
tient of  dictation  and  contemning  authority,  is  to  be  seen  in  all  Mr.  Jefl 
ferson's  speculations,  he  thinks,  that  so  far  as  the  character  of  his  re- 
ligious and  moral  opinions  are  not  attributable  to  the  native  character 
of  his  mind,  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  time  and  the  country  in 
which  he  Uved.'*^    Vol.  i.  41,  42. 

And  from  this  we  learn  little  else,  save  that  ^the  friend  who 
knew  him  best,**  has  but  done  him  the  questionable  kindness  of 
representinj;  his  infidelity,  as  being  original,  rather  than  derived. 

The  opmions  thus  early  imbibed  seem  to  have  remained  un- 
altered, and  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life  exhibit  at  least  consis- 
tency, in  his  rejection  of  such  ministrations  as  are  ordinarily  de- 
sired by  a  departing  soul. 

^  However  his  thoughts  were  occupied  in  his  last  illness,  it  does 
not  appear  that  his  conversation  tumea  at  all  upon  religion.  He  had 
long  formed  his  creed,  after  much  inquiry  and  reflection ;  in  forming 
it  his  opinions  had  not  been  inflamed  by  controversy ;  and  whether 
right  or  otherwise,  it  was  too  well  settled  to  give  him  anxiety  then. 
He  not  only  showed  no  wish  to  commune  with  others  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  but  was  evidently  unwilling,  as  he  generally  had  been,  to 
converse  on  the  topic  to  any  but  his  most  intimate  friends ;  and  this 

•  This  explanation  of  some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  I  received  (says  the 
author)  from  the  late  Mr.  John  Randolph. 
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feeling  is  manifested  by  the  following  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which 
I  can  vouch.  During  his  last  illness,  the  arrival  of  some  visiter  was 
annoimced,  whose  name  reached  him  indistinctly,  and  he  thought  it 
was  Mr.  Hatch,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  of  Clmrlottesville,  who  had 
called  to  make  him  a  visit :  '  Is  that  Mr.  Hatch,'  he  said,  *  he  is  a 
very  good  man,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  him  as  a  neighbor,  but' 
— ,  and  here  he  stopped  either  from  weakness,  or  unwillingness  to 
be  more  explicit.  The  impression  upon  the  by-standers  was,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Hatch's  clerical  functions." 
Vol.  II.  p.  495. 

Scanty  however,  as  are  the  hints  which  the  professor  gives 
UB  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  religion,  we  are  sorrv  to  find 
in  him  an  evident  disposition  in  this  matter  to  act  the  par- 
tial apologist.  No  fact  is  more  notorious  in  the  United  States, 
than  'that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  what  the  people  of 
this  country  understand  by  the  phrase,  **  a  believer  in  the  New 
Testament."  That  he  supposed  such  a  being  as  Christ  once 
lived,  we  know ;  that  he  did  not  entertain  such  an  opinion  of 
him  as  is  held  by  any  sect  or  denomination  calling  itself  Chris- 
tian, we  also  know.  His  own  language  shall  presently  afford 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion ;  and  yet  our  author 
would  fain  have  the  youth  of  our  country  believe  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson actually  combated  infidelity.  Speaking  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Adams  in  Nov.  1823,  he  insinuates  that  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  distinguished  subject  of  his  book,  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  his  enemies  on  the  subject  of  his  religion : 
— ^He  thus  writes : 

'*  The  whole  of  this  letter  must  give  s reat  satisfaction  to  those 
friends  of  Mr.  JeBTerson,  who  taking  their  opinion  of  his  religious 
creed  from  his  enemies,  or  from  some  of  his  own  unguarded  expres- 
sions, had  doubted  his  religious  faith.  A  more  entire  conviction  of  the 
truths  of  natural  theology,  more  clearly  and  logically  exhibited,  is  no 
where  to  be  found ;  and  those  who  hated  and  reviled  him  for  his  sup. 
posed  unbelief,  may  here  find  in  him  an  able  auxiliary  against  the  in- 
fidelity which  is  so  often  denounced  as  a  prevalent  vice  of  the  age." 
Vol  II.  p.  460, 

Thomas  Jefferson  an  able  auxiliary  against  deism ! — ^for  de- 
ism it  is,  which,  in  the  language  of  our  times  and  country,  is 
usually  meant  by  the  term  **  infidelity :"— certain  it  is  that  the 
prevalent  form  of  infidelity  which  now  most  frequently  meets 
vrith  rebuke,  is  the  creed  of  the  deist,  as  contradistin^shed  from 
that  of  the  Christian. — It  is  here  assumed  that  it  will  give 
^  j^at  satisfaction  "  to  Mr.  Jeflferson's  admirers,  to  discover  that 
his  "unbelief*  was  merely  "Supposed"  and  not  real.  How 
then  can  professor  Tucker  justify  it  to  the  memoiy  of  his  de- 
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parted  friend,  that  he  has  not  spread  upon  record  the  evidence 
which  is  to  afford  this  satisfaction  7  Happy  indeed  should  we  be 
to  see  this  memorable  letter,  establishing  the  fact  that  our  coun- 
trymen have  been  so  long  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's religious  character.  We  should  like  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  the  christian  people  of  these  United  States,  of 
judging  for  themselves  how  far  they  may  indulge  in  congratula- 
tions upon  the  appearance  of  this  new  and  unexpected  auxil- 
iary. The  inferences  of  our  author  may  be  erroneous.  His 
own  opinions  may  be  such  as,  in  the  judgment  of  Christians,  may 
lead  them  to  doubt  how  far  he  is  competent  to  pronounce  au- 
thoritatively that  any  man  is  the  advocate  of  divine  truth. — ^We 
say  not  that  his  opinions  are  such;  but  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  professor  were  one  who  could  so  far  forget  what  he 
owed  to  nonor  and  to  a  Christian  parent,  as  to  recommend  to 
the  pupil  who  had  been  placed  by  that  parent  in  his  charge,  the 
perusal  of  such  a  work  as  Paine's  **  Age  of  Reason"  or  **  Volney^s 
Kuins,"  is  his  ipse  dixit  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  '*  reli- 
gious faith"  then  to  be  conclusive  f  Or  even  suppose  that  he 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  creed  of  his  friend ;  yet  affection 
may  be  stimulated,  by  the  very  absence  of  that  sympathy,  to 
give  to  this  letter  the  most  favorable  construction ;  and  there- 
fore, we  repeat  it,  we  are  sorry  that  the  letter  is  not  published, 
that  men  may  judge  for  themselves. 

We  confess  that  it  affords  us  little  pleasure  to  find  our  au- 
thor insinuating,  in  another  passage  of  his  work,  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  an  Unitarian. 

^  His  religious  creed,  as  disclosed  in  his  correspondence,  cannot 
perhaps  be  classed  with  that  of  any  particular  sect,  but  was  nearer  the 
Socinian  than  any  other.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  when  questioned 
by  any  of  his  friends  on  this  subject,  he  used  to  say  he  was  '  an  Uni- 
tarian.' "     Vol.  II.  p.  504. 

Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Jefferson  really 
believed  himself  to  belong  to  the  school  here  indicated,  he  only 
proved  that  he  was  grossly  ignorant  of  its  tenets.  There  is  no 
mtelligent  Unitarian  who  will  acknowledge  the  claim  here 
made  to  the  rights  of  fraternization.  We  are  not  ourselves  Uni- 
tarians, and  therefore  may  the  more  readily  be  believed  when 
we  say,  that  it  has  never  fallen  to  our  lot  to  converse  with  one, 
fand  we  have  met  many,)  who  would  permit  himself  to  speak  of 
Christ,  in  the  terms  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  used.  We  are  yet 
to  learn  that  materialism  is  a  received  doctrine  of  the  Unitarian's 
creed;  it  was  of  Mr.  Jefferson's. — ^Again;  why  sorrows  come 
at  all,  was  an  enigma  to  Mr.  Jefferson;  he  knew  no  *<U8es  of 
adversity." 
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**  I  have  often  wondered  for  what  good  end  the  sensation  of  grief 
could  be  intended.  All  our  other  passions,  within  proper  bounds, 
have  a  useful  object  And  the  perfection  of  the  nM>ral  character  is  not 
in  a  stoical  apathy  so  hypocritically  vaunted,  and  so  untruly  too,  be« 
cause  impossible,  but  in  a  just  equilibriiun  of  all  the  passions.  I  wish 
the  pathologists  then  would  tell  us  what  is  the  use  of  grief  in  the 
economy,  and  of  what  good  it  is  the  cause,  proximate  or  remote." 
Vol.  II.  p.  370. 

He  seems  never  to  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  moral 
discipline  ;  is  this  Unitarianism? 

Considering  the  term  ^Unitarian"  as  descriptive  of  one  of 
the  religious  aenominations  of  our  country,  he  had  no  more 
rieht  to  call  himself  by  this  name,  than  he  had  to  say  he  was 
a  Trinitarian:  and  we  must  say  that  to  our  minds  there  is 
something  exceedingly  disingenuous  in  the  attempt  thus  to 
enroll  Mr.  Jefferson  with  one  of  the  religious  societies  of 
the  land.  If  Mr.  Jefferson  intended  by  the  application  to 
himself  of  the  term,  Unitarian,  to  intimate  that  ne  believed 
there  was  one  God  and  but  one ;  we  know  of  no  Christian 
who  is  not,  in  this  sense,  an  Unitarian  also ;  but  if  he  de- 
signed to  express  his  belief  in  monotheism,  as  contradistinguished 
fi^m  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv,  then  does  his  conduct 
savour  somewhat  of  the  littleness  of  trick;  for  he  did  not  view 
Christ  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  considered  by  Unitarians  gen- 
erally: he  did  not  deem  him  as  entitled  to  the  character  of  a 
divine  messen^r,  any  more  than  Socrates  was ;  lior  did  he  be- 
lieve in  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation;  nor  in  the  assem- 
blage of  doctrines  commonly  included  in  the  term  Unitarianism; 
of  which  let  us  say,  that,  although  not  disposed  to  adopt  them,  we 
yet,  as  an  act  of  justice,  will  distinguish  from  the  French  infidel 
school  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  in  truth  belonged. — In  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  it  may  have  served  his  purposes  to  seek  an  affili- 
ation among  the  Unitarians.  That  denomination  had  then  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  included  in  its  ranks  some  men  of  high 
intellectual  attainments;  it  was  no  disgrace  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be 
deemed  the  associate  in  thought  of  such  men,  and  hence  he  was 
not  reluctant  to  adopt  their  distinctive  name,  though  there 
might  not  be  between  them  entire  coincidence  of  opinion.  We 
leave  it  to  those  with  whom  he  thus  classed  himself,  to  estimate 
at  its  true  worth  the  compUment  paid  to  their  religious  system  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  proof  which  he  afforded,  of  its  close  ap- 
proximation, in  his  nrnid,  to  the  infidelity  of  France. 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  on  this  topic  has  been  more  conmiunicative 
than  his  biofprapher  is  disposed  to  be.  Let  lum  speak  for  him- 
self.     In  his  correspondence,  published  ailer  his  decease,  he 
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leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  opinions.  And  here,  as  we 
shall  find  occasion  to  quote  from  his  own  writings,  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  a  remark  made  by  our  author  on  the  subject  of 
some  of  those  writings.  Professor  Tucker  informs  us  in 
his  preface  of  what  was  well  known  before,  that  the  publica- 
tion of  many  of  the  letters  in  the  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's correspondence  was  singularly  indiscreet ;  he  also  tells  us, 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  grandson  and  executor 
of  Mr.  J.  is  alone  responsible  for  theur  publication,  and  inti- 
mates that  his  own  book  is,  in  part  at  least,  occasioned  by  the  in- 
juries which  it  is  apprehended  Mr.  Jefferson's  name  and  mem- 
ory may  have  sustained  by  the  indiscretion  of  his  descendant. 
Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  in  an  unhappy  predicament 
whose  own  letters  render  needful  the  interposition  of  a  friendly 
biographer  to  shield  his  character  from  censure.  Most  writers 
have  been  glad  to  enrich  their  pages  with  the  original  letters  of 
those  whose  lives  they  were  portraying :  there  is  alway  a  fresh- 
ness and  fi*eedom  from  constraint  about  them  which  afford  the 
most  satisfactory  illustrations  of  character ;  but  in  the  view  of 
professor  Tucker,  the  case  seems  to  be  otherwise  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  doubtless  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  it. 
But  as  the  letters  are  published,  we  shall  use  them  when  necessa- 
ry for  our  purpose,  because  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  any 
cause  for  declining  to  do  so.  They  are  before  the  world,  and 
are  now  the  world's  property ;  ana  we  are  simple  enough  to 
think  that  whether  writing  for  the  public,  or  to  a  private  friend, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  equally  under  obligations  to  write  truly. 
We  understand  not  that  system  of  ethics  which  justifies  misrep- 
resentation, because  it  is  made  in  a  private  letter  to  a  single 
correspondent,  unless  indeed  friendship  be  an  excuse  for  false- 
hood. We  take  it  for  granted  therefore,  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
meant  to  be  believed  in  what  he  wrote ;  and  indeed  his  biogra- 

i>her  himself  informs  us  that  ho  probably  wished  these  very 
ettcrs  "to  be  carefully  preserved  as  memorials  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings."  Our  business  at  present  is  with  "  his  thoughts 
and  feelings"  for  these  show  his  true  character,  and  therefore 
we  are  glad  to  learn  from  any  source  what  they  were. 

On  the  subject  of  Christianity,  he  has  been  explicit  enough. 
In  a  letter  to  William  Short,  he  informs  him  that  he  is  not 
^  with  Jesus  in  all  his  doctrines.  I  am  a  materialist ;  (pays  he) 
he  takes  the  side  of  Spiritualism :  he  preaches  the  efficacy  of 
repentance  towards  forgiveness  of  sin ;  I  require  a  counterpoise 
of  good  works  to  redeem  it  &c.  &c."*  And  in  a  subsequent 
fetter  to  the  same  individual  he  thua  speaks  of  Christ : 

*  Jefferson's  Colrespondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  390. 
VOL.  I. — so.  I,  3 
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^  That  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  impose  himself  on  mankind  as  the 
Son  of  God,  physically  speaking,  I  have  been  convinced  by  the  writ- 
ings of  men  more  learned  than  myself  in  that  lore.  But  ^  that  he 
might  conscientiously  believe  himself  inspired  from  above,  is  very 
possible  The  whole  religion  of  the  Jews,  inculcated  on  him  from 
his  infancy,  was  founded  in  the  belief  of  divine  inspiration.  The 
fumes  of  the  most  disordered  imaginations  were  recorded  in  their  re- 
ligious code,  as  special  communications  of  the  Deity ;  and  as  it  could 
not  but  happen  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  events  would  now  and  then 
turn  up  to  which  some  of  these  vague  rhapsodies  might  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  aid  of  allegories,  figures,  types,  and  other  tricks  upon 
words,  they  have  not  only  preserved  their  credit  with  the  Jews  of  all 
subsequent  times,  but  are  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  religions  of 
those  who  have  schismatized  from  them.  Elevated  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  warm  and  pure  heart,  conscious  of  the  high  strains  of  an  elo- 
quence which  had  not  been  taught  him,  he  might  readily  mistake  the 
corruscations  of  his  own  fine  genius  for  inspirations  of  an  higer  order. 
This  belief,  carried,  therefore,  no  more  personal  imputation,  than  the 
belief  of  Socrates,  that  himself  was  under  the  care  and  admonitions  of 
a  guardian  Dtemon  ;  and  how  many  of  our  wisest  men  still  believe  in 
the  realitv  of  these  inspirations,  while  perfectly  sane  on  all  other  sub- 
jects. Excusing,  therefore,  on  these  considerations,  those  passages 
in  the  gospels  which  seem  to  bear  marks  of  weakness  in  Jesus,  as- 
cribing to  him  what  alone  is  consistent  with  the  great  and  pure  cha- 
racter of  which  the  same  writings  furnish  proofs,  and  to  their  proper 
authors  their  own  trivialties  and  imbecilities,  I  think  myself  authorized 
to  conclude  the  purity  and  distinction  of  his  character,  in  opposition 
to  the  impostures  which  those  authors  would  fix  upon  him."* 

Again,  in  the  letter  first  referred  to,  the  apostles  are  charged 
with  "stupidity"  and  "ropery,"  and  we  are  informed  that  "of 
this  band  of  dupes  and  impostors,  Paul  was  the  great  Coiy- 
phoeus,  and  first  corrupter  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus." 

Now,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  we  mean  not  to  question 
Mr.  Jeflferson's  right  to  entertain  these  opinions.  If  it  pleased 
him  to  mistake  for  the  grand  discoveries  of  an  enlarged  intel- 
lect, an  incredulity  which  is  quite  as  vulgar  as  a  too  ready  be- 
lief: be  it  so.  "To  his  own  master"  let  him  stand  or  fall ;  he 
has  gone  where  human  censure  and  human  applause  are  alike 
indifferent  to  him ;  he  has  ere  this  discovcrea  his  mistakes,  if 
any  he  made,  on  the  subject  of  Christianity ;  but  when  our  ad- 
miration of  him  is  invoked,  we  do  claim  for  ourselves  even  the 
same  privilege  which  we  have  accorded  to  him — the  privilege 
of  having  our  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Christianity ;  and  as 
they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  his,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  withholding  onr  aclmiration.  We  will  not  indeed  imitate  his 
examiple,  and  chai^  him  with  **  stupidity,"  as  he  has  charged 
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the  apostles ;  but  we  will  say,  and  especially  to  our  young  coun- 
trymen, that  Christianity  may  be  true,  even  though  Mr.  Jeffer* 
son  disbelieved  it ;  we  will  say  that  men  whose  minds  were  at 
least  equal  to  his,  and  whose  lives  were  better,  have  believed  it, 
after  such  a  patient  investigation  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had  neither 
leisure  nor  learning  enough  to  make.  We  caution  them  there- 
fore not  to  be  charmed  into  infidelity  by  the  fascination  of  a 
name.  We  assure  them  that  as  scholars,  and  statesmen  and 
gentlemen,  they  may  reach  all  that  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  attained, 
without  bein^  oblig^  to  pay  for  theur  elevation  by  the  siuren- 
der  of  their  Taith  in  Christianity. 

If  on  this  subject  nothii^  more  remained  to  be  said,  no  heavier 
imputation  would  rest  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  memory  than  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  he  erred  in  judgment ;  but  it  is  due  to  truth 
to  add,  that  he  was  not  content  in  silence  to  enjoy  his  own  opin- 
ions, vnthout  an  effort  to  infuse  them  into  others :  he  was  willing 
to  labor  in  the  work  of  proselyting,  and  we  happen  to  know 
that  he  did  so  labor.  The  man  who  entertains  doubts  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  after  honest  and  patient  examination,  is 
much  to  be  pitied ;  and  the  best  proof  of  his  sincerity,  who  pro- 
fesses thus  to  be  skeptical,  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
confines  his  doubts  to  himself.  Unable  (as  every  man  must  be) 
to  demonstrate  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  Christian  reli^on 
is  untrue,  he  seeks  not  to  make  others  share  in  the  perplexities 
which  embarrass  him ;  he  feels  that  there  is  no  philanthropy  in 
depriving  a  fellow  creature  of  something,  which,  however  doubt- 
ful, yet  imparts  comfort  to  him  who  believes  it.  Nor  does  such . 
a  man  endeavor  to  give  currency  to  his  opinions  by  seeking  to 
array,  in  their  support,  the  imposing  influence  ot  high  and 
honored  names :  he  does  not  betray  the  spirit  of  a  partizan 
ready  to  count  his  recruits,  and  mislead  the  thoughtless  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  muster  roU  of  mighty  names.  And  finally,  if  he 
be  really  honest  in  his  doubts ;  if  the  hatred  of  a  bad  heart  be  not 
mistaken  for  the  perplexities  of  an  embarrassed  head,  he  will 
scorn  the  baseness  of  leaving  behind  him  a  written  record 
implicating  the  departed,  and  not  to  be  used  until  after  his  own 
death ;  so  that,  when  produced,  the  calumniated  vrill  be  past 
the  power  of  denial,  and  the  calumniator  safe  from  the  world's 
indignant  expression  of  reprobation. 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  "-Ana,"*  (which,  our  author  informs  us  in 
his  preface,  were  arranged  by  Mr.  J.,  '^  and  intended,  no  doubt, 
to  be  one  day  published,"  by  his  executor,)  under  the  date  of 
February  Ist,  1800,  appears  the  following  statement: — 

^  February  the  1st.    Doctor  Rush  tells  me  that  he  had  it  from  Asa 
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Green,  that  when  the  clergy  addressed  General  Washington  on  hia 
departure  from  the  government,  it  was  observed  in  their  consultation, 
that  he  had  never,  on  any  occasion,  said  a  word  to  the  public  which 
showed  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  they  thought  they  should 
so  pen  their  address,  as  to  force  liim  at  length  to  declare  publicly 
whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  not.  They  did  so.  However,  he 
ob.s(*rve(l,  the  old  fox  was  too  cunning  for  them.  He  answered  every 
article  of  their  address  particularly  except  that,  which  he  passed  over 
without  notice.  Rush  observes,  he  never  did  say  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject in  any  of  his  public  papers,  except  in  his  valedictor\'  letter  to  the 
Governore  of  the  States  when  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army, 
wherein  he  speaks  of  *the  benign  influence  of  the  Christian  religion.' 
**  1  know  that  Govcrneur  Morris,  who  pretended  to  be  in  his  secrets, 
and  l)cli(^ved  himself  to  be  so,  has  often  told  me  that  General  Wash. 
ington  believed  no  more  of  that  system  than  he  himself  did." 

If  any  man  supposes  this  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  (Jeneral 
Washington's  opinions  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  he 
may  findf  means  to  correct  his  error  in  the  perusal  of  a  work 
lately  given  to  the  pubHc,  devoted  expressly  to  the  subject  of 
Washington's  religious  belief,  and  reviewed  in  our  pages  ;  to  that 
we  refer  him  :*  he  may  there  find  the  injustice  which  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson has  here  done  to  "  the  father  of  his  countrj'."  Willing  to 
insinuate  that  he  was  likeminded  with  himself,  he  yet  shnnks 
from  the  responsibility  of  an  explicit  declaration,  and  screens 
himself  under  the  convenient  cover  of  **  Doctor  Rush  tells  me,** 
and  "Rush  observes."  But  further,  Thomas  Jefferson  knew 
General  Washington  as  well  as  Mr.  Morris  did,  if  not  better : 
his  biographer  informs  us  that  he  had  with  him  ^a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  from  the  year  1769 :"  and  during  the  four 
years  that  he  was  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  says, 
**  their  intercourse  was  daily,  confidential,  and  cordial.*'  Vol.  ii,  p, 
349.  Why  then,  if  he  must  record  this  rumory  does  he  not  add, 
as  a  noble  frankness  would  have  prompted,  that  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  distinguished  countryman,  he  had  or  had  not  seen  the 
evidence  of  his  unbelief?  lie  had  it  m  his  power  to  speak  from 
personal  knowledge ;  why  cite  Mr.  Morris  at  all,  w^hen  he 
proves  that,  to  his  own  mind  at  least,  it  was  doubtful  how  far  he 
was  a  credible  witness;  for  he  sneeringly  remarks,  that  he 
"pretended  to  be  in"  the  president's  **  secrets,  and  believed  him- 
self to  be  so  V*  If  this  sneer  be  not  a  gratuitous  eruption  of 
malignity  toward  Morris,  then  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
did  not  himself  suj>pose  tliat  Mr.  Morris  had  the  confidence  of 
Washington.  If  so,  honor  required  that  he  should  not  have 
used  his  testimony ;  and  this  conclusion  loses  none  of  its  force 
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firom  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  has  recorded  of  this  very 
Ck>venieur  Morris,  that  he  was  a  ^  man  shutting  his  eyes  and  his 
faith  to  every  fact  against  his  wishes,  and  beUeving  every  thing 
he  desires,  to  be  true."     See  Ana,  p.  463. 

A  word  now  as  to  his  proselyting  spirit  The  favorite  pro- 
ject of  Mr.  Jefferson's  latter  days,  was,  as  is  well  known,  the 
establishment,  in  his  native  state,  of  a  literary  institution,  which 
should  surpass  any  of  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  on  this 
continent ;  and  attaining  deservedly  to  the  name  and  cnaracter 
of  an  University  J  should  attract  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
land.  In  this  cause  he  labored  with  a  perseverance  which 
the  weight  of  increasing  years  was  not  able  to  destroy.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  object  he  was  prepared  to  enrol  amonff 
the  most  important  achievements  of  his  long  and  busy  life ;  and 
among  what  he  deemed  the  splendid  trophies  to  his  fame,  which 
be  was  desirous  should  perpetuate  his  memory'  to  posterity,  he 

E laced  his  agency  in  the  creation  of  the  University  of  Virginia : 
e  ordered  it  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  marble  which  covers  his 
remains,  that  he  was  the  *^  Father"  of  this  institution.  And 
his  zeal  in  its  behalf  was  of  no  sudden  growth,  for  while  the 
subject  of  founding  the  University  was  yet  before  the  le^slature, 
he  requests  a  confidential  correspondent  to  inform  him  of  its 
progress  and  fate,  and  thus  proceeds : 

^  I  have  only  this  single  anxiety  in  the  world.  It  is  a  bantling  of 
forty  years'  birth  and  nursing  ;  and  if  1  can  once  sec  it  on  its  legs, 
I  will  sing  with  sincerity  and  pleasure  my  nunc  dimUtasJ*^  Vol.  ii. 
p.  400. 

And  now  what  was,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  purpose,  to  be  the 
character  of  this  bantling,  nursed  so  lonff  and  with  such  affec- 
tionate solicitude  ?  Let  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  answer.  In  a 
letter  to  William  Short,  firom  which  we  have  already  quoted,* 
he  thus  speaks : — 

"  The  history  of  our  University  you  know  so  far.  Seven  of  the 
ten  pavilions  destined  for  the  professors,  and  about  thirty  dormitories, 
will  be  completed  this  year,  and  three  others,  with  six  hotels  for  board- 
ing, and  seventy  other  dormitories,  will  be  completed  the  next  year, 
and  the  whole  be  in  readiness  then  to  receive  those  who  are  to  occupy 
them.  But  means  to  bring  these  into  place,  and  to  set  the  machine 
into  motion,  must  come  from  the  legislature.  An  opposition,  in  the 
mean  time,  has  been  got  up.  That  of  our  alma  maters  William  and 
Mary,  is  not  of  much  weight.  She  must  descend  into  the  secondary 
rank  of  academies  of  preparation  for  the  University.  The  serious 
enemies  are  the  priests  of  the  different  religious  sects,  to  whose  speUs 
on  the  human  mind,  its  improvement  is  ominous.    Their  pulpits  are 
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now  resounding  with  denunciations  against  the  appointment  of  Doctor 
Cooper,  whom  they  charge  as  a  monotheist  in  opposition  to  their  tri- 
theism.  Hostile  as  th^  sects  are,  in  every  other  point,  to  one 
another,  they  unite  in  maintaining  their  m'^cal  theogony  against 
those  who  helieve  there  is  one  God  only.  The  Presbyterian  clergy 
are  loudest ;  the  most  intolerant  of  all  sects,  the  most  tyrannical  and 
ambitious ;  ready  at  the  word  of  the  lawgiver,  if  such  a  word  could 
be  now  obtained,  to  put  the  torch  to  the  pile,  and  to  rekindle  in  this 
virgin  hemisphere  the  flames  in  which  thoir  oracle  Calvin  consumed 
the  poor  Servetus,  because  he  could  not  find  in  his  Euclid  the  propo- 
sition which  has  demonstrated  that  three  are  one,  and  one  is  threet 
nor  subscribe  to  that  of  Calvin,  that  magistrates  have  a  right  to  exter- 
minate all  heretics  to  the  Calvinistic  creed.  They  pant  to  re-establish, 
hy  law,  that  holy  inquisition,  which  they  can  now  only  incise  into|m6- 
lic  opinion.  We  have  most  unwisely  committed  to  the  hierophants 
of  our  particular  superstition  the  direction  of  public  opinion,  that  lord 
of  the  universe.  We  have  given  them  stated  and  privileged  days  to 
collect  and  catechize  us,  opportunities  of  delivering  their  oracles  to 
the  people  in  mass,  and  of  moulding  their  minds  as  wax  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hands.  But  in  despite  of  their  fulminations  against  endeavors  to 
enUghten  the  general  mind,  to  improve  the  reason  of  the  people,  and 
encourage  them  in  the  use  of  it,  the  liberality  of  this  State  will  support 
this  institution,  and  give  fair  play  to  the  cultivation  of  reason.  Can 
you  ever  find  a  more  eligible  occasion  of  visiting  once  more  your 
native  country,  than  that  of  accompanying  Mr.  Correa,  and  of  seeing 
with  him  this  beautiful  and  hopeful  institution  in  ovo  f* 

It  seems  then  that  this  mighty  travail  of  forty  years  was  to 
give  to  the  youth  of  the  United  States  an  institution,  made  perma- 
nent by  rich  endowments,  and  cherished  by  national  pride,  in 
which  they  were  to  be  taught,  at  least  so  far  as  Mr.  Jefferscm's 
influence  could  extend  itseu  for  that  purpose,  that  **^  the  priests 
of  the  different  religious  sectd''  were  imposing  ^  spells  on  the 
human  mind :" — that  the  clergy  of  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  respectable  denominaticms  in  the  United  States  were  pant- 
ing to  exercise  a  bloody  tyranny  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
Uieir  fellow  citizens ;  that  the  religion  of  Christ  professed  by  so 
many  of  our  countiymen  was  a  *^  particular  superstition ;"  that 
to  *^  the  hierophants**  of  that  superstition,  alias,  thepublic  teach- 
ers of  Christianity,  no  opportunity  should  be  afllorded  of  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  their  fellow-beings  on  the  subject  of 
their  immortal  interests ;  that  ^  stated  and  privileffed  days"  on 
which  to  collect  the  people  for  tins  purpose  should  not  be  set 
apart  and  consecrated  to  this  end,  that  is,  that  the  Sabbath 
snould  be  abolished ;  that  God  Aknightv  was  not  the  *^  Lord 
of  the  Universe,"  for  that  most  vague,  and  uncertain  and  fluctu- 
atmg  of  all  things  changeable,  vis.  pMic  opinion  was  the 
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rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  heaven ;  and  that  ^  this  beautiful 
and  hopeful  institution,''  fostered  and  supported  by  the  liberality 
of  the  State,  would  carry  out  these  principles,  would  persevere 
in  these  noble  *^  endeavors  to  enlighten  tne  general  mind,  to 
improve  the  reason  of  the  people,  and  encourage  them  in  the 
use  orit,**  in  other  words,  would  lend  its  powerful  aid  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  refined  and  civilized  heathenism.  This  was 
the  bantling  which  was  forty  vears  in  coming  to  the  birth,  this 
was  the  ''l^autiful  and  hopeful"  ofisprins  which  was  to  reflect 
deathless  honor  on  its  paternity ;  and  Sie  doating  parent  only 
wished  to  see  this  interesting  child  of  his  aflfections  able  to  stand 
upon  its  legs,  when  he  would  be  ready  to  sing  his  nunc  dimittas, 
and  lie  down  in  the  grave  comforted  by  the  sweet  conscious- 
ness, that  he  had  sowed  the  seed  which  would  vield  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  posthumous  mischief!  Verily  ^the  hierophants"  of 
the  **  particular  superstition"  are  here  tlirown  into  the  distance  ; 
never  in  the  exercise  of  their  most  artful  cunning  did  they  de- 
vise a  machine  as  mighty  f(Mr  the  work  of  proselyting.  This 
was  indeed  a  plan  for  poisoning  the  stream  at  the  fountain. 
Ardent,  generous,  gifted  and  unsunpecting  youth,  was  here  made 
the  victun  of  a  deliberate,  cold-blooded,  calculating  design  for 
its  corruption.  An  attempt  was  here  systematic^y  m^e  to 
undermine  that  which,  whether  true  or  false,  was  giving  com- 
fort to  thousands,  affording  stability  to  virtue,  and  the  existence 
of  which  wrought  no  practical  injury  to  Mr.  Jefferson ;  for  he 
was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  right,  natural  and  civil,  and 
no  human  power  could  molest  him. 

The  University  was  opened,  and  as  is  well  known,  all 
religious  instruction  was  excluded:  the  experiment  failed; 
and  the  professors  and  students  themselves  resorted  to  the 
plan  which  is  now  pursued  of  employing  a  chaplain.  Pro- 
fessor Tucker  informs  us  too  that  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
yet  alive,  and  before  a  chaplain  was  provided,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  having  some  of  Uie  students  as  invited  guests  at 
his  table  on  every  Sunday ;  and  we  happen  to  know  that  on 
such  occasions,  Christianity  was  frequently  made  the  subject  of 
his  coaversation  and  his  sneers.  The  trutn  is,  whether  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  aware  of  it  or  not,  that  he  entertained  a  hatred  of 
Christianity,  as  commonly  understood  and  received,  more  in- 
tensely virulent  than  all  the  hostility  which  he  represents  as 
being  so  abundant  and  merciless  between  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  Christians ;  and  in  the  indulgence  of  that  hatred  he 
was  ready  enough  to  make  proselytes  to  his  opinions. 

With  such  views  of  the  all-important  subject  of  Christianity, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  have  been  some  mistake  as 
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to  the  standard  by  wliich  to  tr}-  tlic  moral  propriety  of  ac- 
tions. 

**  The  sense  of  justice,"  sa\-s  he,  "  is  instinct  and  innate,  and 
the  monil  sense  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  constitution  as  that  of  feel- 
ing, seeing,  or  hearing,  as  a  \*isc  Creator  must  have  seen  to  be 
necessary  in  an  animal  destined  to  live  in  society;  that  every 
mind  feels  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  another;  that  the  nonex- 
islencc  of  justice  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
act  is  deemed  virtuous  and  right  in  one  society,  which  is  held 
vicioiLs  ajid  wrong  in  another;  because,  as  the  circumstances  and 
opinions  of  diflenMit  societies  var\*,  so  the  acts  which  may  do  them 
right  or  wrong  must  vary  also ;  for  virtue  does  not  consist  in  the  act 
wo  do,  hut  in  th«^  <*nd  it  is  to  eflect.  If  it  is  to  effect  the  happiness  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  directed,  it  is  virtuous,  while,  in  a  society  under 
dilfenMit  cirounistanc<^s  and  opinions,  the  same  act  might  produce 
pain,  and  would  lx»  vic^ious.  The  essence  of  virtue  is  in  doing  good 
to  others,  while  what  is  good  may  be  one  thing  in  one  society,  and  its 
contnir>'  in  another."     Vol,  ii.  pp.  395—396. 

Now  wc  consider  Mr.  Jciferson  entirely  correct,  when  he 
asserts  that,  by  our  moral  constitution, there  is  an  ultimate  judg- 
ment of  the  diftbrence  between  right  and  wrong  ;  and  correct 
also  in  his  answer  to  the  common  objection  drawn  from  the 
yarious  and  contradictory  applications  of  this  judgment  to  par- 
ticular actions.  But  as  to  what  follows  in  the  above  passa^, 
concerning  the  criterion  of  yirtuous  actions,  there  is  -confusion 
and  error,  fraught  with  the  worst  consequences.  The  truth  is, 
that,  while  acting  from  an  honest  sense  of  duty  is  of  the  essence 
of  virtue,  as  regards  the  agent,  yet  that  the  view  of  duty  in  any 
particular  case,  m<iy  l)e  mistaken,  and  the  action,  in  its  outward 
form  may  l>c  wrong,  that  is,  not  such  as  an  infallible  criterion 
or  rule  would  enjoin  ;  and  tiiis  criterion  is  not  necessarily  found 
in  the  consequences  of  the  action — the  pain  or  pleasure  which, 
in  different  states  of  society,  it  may  produce,  and  according  to 
which  the  form  of  the  action  may  be  now  yirtuous  and  now 
wrong.  The  dictates  of  the  Supreme  Reason  of  the  Universe, 
as  well  as  the  enlightened  reason  of  creatures,  might,  it  is  quite 
supposeable,  prescribe  a  certain  course  of  action  as  yirtuous,  even 
"  in  a  society  under"  "  circumstances  and  opinions"  where  the 
act  "  might  produce  pain  ;"  and  therefore,  according  to  Mr. 
Jefferson's  standard,  •*  would  be  yicious." 

The  next  trait  of  character  in  Mr.  JelK.Tson  to  which  we  shall 
advert,  is  the  extreme  scnsitiyeness  which  he  manifested  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  He  lived  for  effect,  and  found  in  the  world's  admi- 
ration (whether  conscious  of  dcscrvuig  it  or  not)  his  '*  exceeding 
great  reward."  His  self-love  and  confidence  were  excessive. 
No  public  man  ever  betrayed  more  writhing  offony  under  the 
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newspaper  assaults  of  his  political  opponents.  These  "  paper 
squibs  and  pellets  of  the  brain"  wounded  him  sorely :  instances 
of  their  irritating  effect  are  to  be  found  frequently  in  his  corres- 
pondence. Often  when  writing  to  a  friend  on  subjects  far  re- 
moved from  these  personal  attacks,  he  suddenly  digresses  to 
dweU  upon  them,  and  thus  shows  how  keenly  they  could  sting 
him.  Some  of  them  were  utterly  unworthy  of  his  notice,  the 
profligate  and  palpable  lies  of  some  unknown  scribbling  parti- 
zan ;  out  so  covetous  was  he  of  the  world's  unqualified  admirar 
tion,  that  even  these  contemptible  fabrications  could  annoy  him. 
It  was  this  that  betrayed  him  into  a  course  of  conduct  which 
the  most  candid  of  his  friends  and  admirers  have  been  heard  to 
lament.  To  this  weakness  was  it  owing,  that  the  unsuspecting 
and  therefore  unrestrained  freedom  of  common  conversation 
was  abused  by  him,  in  the  preservation  by  writing  of  what  had 
been  expressed  in  the  familiarity  of  ordinary  intercourse.  He 
charged  Lafayette  with  having  **  a  canine  thirst  for  popularity,''— 
using  canine  in  the  novel  sense  of  excessive :  he  had  it  himself, 
and  deemed  the  feeling  to  be  one  bordering  **•  so  nearly  on  what 
he  considered  a  sentiment  of  justice  and  truth,"  that  his  biogra- 
pher tells  us  the  charge  ^  scarcely  seemed  a  censure :"  vol.  2,  p. 
473.  So  tremblingly  alive  was  he  to  what  the  world  had  said 
or  mi^t  say  concerning  him,  that,  of  all  his  compatriots,  he  sur- 
passed all  in  providing  secretly  the  materials  which  at  a  future 
day  were  to  rear  a  monument  to  his  own  fame  and  to  deepen 
tlie  infamy  of  contemporaries  who  opposed  him.  To  say 
nothing  now  of  his  sweeping  denunciations  of  the  whole  federal 
party ;  of  his  statement  so  often  repeated,  that  distinguished  men 
of  that  party  were  actually  plotting  the  subversion  of  that  gov- 
ernment, for  the  estabhshment  and  support  of  which  they  had 
done  and  suffered  as  much  at  least  as  he  had ;  some  proof  of  the 
faithful  industry  with  which  he  chronicled  his  own  merits  and 
the  delinquencies  of  others  maybe  gathered  from  the  fact,  that,  in 
his  iino,  consisting  of  but  seventy  pages,  he  has  msinuated  charges 
against  no  less  than  thirty-one  individuals  by  name,  and  these 
are  to  be  found  in  sixty-eight  different  instances.  The  charges 
are  of  a  nature  to  make  the  subjects  of  them  appear  at  least 
ridiculous  and  contemptible,  but  most  commonly  worse  than 
this :  some  of  them,  professing  to  detail  past  conversations,  are 
accompanied  with  solemn  appeals  to  God  for  their  truth,  and 
are  registered,  not  when  the  alleged  conversations  occurred, 
but  at  some  subsequent  period,  when  circumstances  indicated  a 
probable  future  necessity  for  the  testimony.  In  by  far  the 
uurser  number  of  instances  the  charge  is  introduced  under  coyer 
id  dbke  name  of  some  informant ;  the  common  phrase  with  which 
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an  attack  on  character  commences  in  the  Ana  is — somebody 
"te/Zs  meJ*  Often  too  the  testimony  comes  through  two  or  even 
three  individuals  before  it  reaches  the  ready  penman  who  thus 
records  it  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam.  Another  remarkable 
fact  connected  with  these  assaults  on  character,  is  this :  they 
are  revised  calmly  and  dispassionately  after  a  lapse  of  twenty- 
five  years;  and  when  presented  to  the  world,  not  more  than  two 
of  those  assailed  in  them  it  is  believed  were  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  very  few  if  any  of  the  witnesses  to  these  memorable 
on  dits  remained  on  earth  to  be  cross  questioned.  And  here 
we  cannot  but  advert  in  passing  to  the  gratuitous  and  solemn 
appeals  to  his  maker,  of  which  the  autnor  of  the  Ana  is  so 
lavish.  There  are  two  classes  of  voluntary  witnesses  of  whom 
thoughtful  men  are  disposed  to  be  suspicious :  the  first  consists 
of  those  who  having  volunteered  testimony,  tender  without 
solicitation,  their  oaths  in  confirmation  of  it :  and  the  second,  of 
those,  who  having  told  their  story  unasked,  have  yet  conscience 
enough  left  to  shrink  from  adding  perjury  to  falsehood,  when 
required  to  confirm  their  tale,  by  an  appeal  to  Heaven  for  its 
truth.  The  world  draws  its  own  conclusions  concerning  such 
willing  witnesses ;  because  as  to  the  first  class  the  world  cannot 
help  seeing,  that  honest  men  around  them  do  not  commonly 
think  of  swearing  to  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  even  thoum 
their  story  may  be  of  an  unusual  character;  and  as  to  the 
second,  as  a  desire  for  the  confirmation  of  an  oath  implies  in- 
credulity, a  man  perfectly  honest  in  his  narrative,  is  willing  to 
afibrd  to  a  respectfiil  request  the  attestation  of  his  oath.  Hence 
the  world  has  reached  the  conviction  that  he  who  too  readily 
swears  unbidden,  and  he  who  refiises  to  swear  at  all  when 
properly  required,  are  alike  to  be  heard  with  caution. 

But  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  the  subject  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's sensitiveness  to  the  world's  opinion.  His  excessive  self-love, 
led  him,  as  it  has  done  many  others,  into  the  conceit  that  the 
world  had  no  right  to  thuik  ill  of  him.  He  looked  upon  him- 
self as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  men,  and  as  having 
purchased  from  the  country  by  long  continued  and  important 
services,  that  measure  of  respectfiu  consideration  and  defer- 
ence which  is  honorable  alike  to  the  giver  and  receiver,  when 
gratuitously  bestowed,  but  which  no  public  servant  can  grace- 
fully demand.  The  high  esteem  he  had  of  fadmself  naturally 
engendered  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  Some  men,  not  altogether  ignoble,  can  bear  the  unde- 
served neglect  of  their  fellows,  and  even  their  censure.  Throw- 
ing themselves  with  calm  dignity  upon  the  lofty  consciousness 
that  they  sought  only  their  country's  welfare,  they  can  dwell 
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with  silent  satisfaction  upon  their  past  labors,  and  feel  too  proud 
ever  to  remind  that  country  of  them :  and  if  censure  come,  as 
they  know  that  the  best  do  not  always  escape  it,  they  can  endure 
with  patience  even  unmerited  reproach,  and,  with  the  noble 
confidence  of  great  minds,  refer  themselves  to  God,  and  the 
more  impartial  verdict  of  posterity.  There  is  in  the  patriotism 
of  such  men,  a  purity  which  scorns  the  contamination  of  even 
a  seeming  alliance  with  a  mercenary  or  selfish  motive.  They 
cannot  become  chapmen  to  trafBck  away  the  glorious  feeling 
that  what  they  may  have  done,  was  an  offering  laid,  in  the  de- 
votion of  a  true  and  loyal  heart,  upon  the  altar  of  their  country. 
They  cannot  stoop  to  bring  their  past  actions,  the  inheritance 
of  their  children,  as  common  wares  into  a  market  overt,  and 
call  upon  a  forgetful  nation  to  buy  from  them  the  honor 
which,  through  idl  time,  thickens  around  illustrious  deeds  and 
generous  sacrifices  made  for  our  country,  in  her  hour  of  need. 
They  become  not  the  heralds  of  their  own  services,  now  for- 
gotten by  an  unthankful  country ;  no  querulous  murmur  from 
them  buzzes  abroad  their  over-estimate  of  their  neglected  mer- 
its, and  their  sense  of  a  nation's  ingratitude. 

We  confess  we  cannot  read  wimout  some  feelings  of  humil- 
iation the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  which  he  details  the  impor- 
tant services  he  had  rendered  to  the  country.*  We  may  dis- 
guise it  as  we  will,  but  it  is  pervaded  by  a  vain-glorious  spirit 
of  boasting,  which  finds  but  a  flimsy  covering  in  the  declarar 
tion  that  to  the  question  of  what  he  had  done,  *'  the  answer 
must  be  left  to  others ;"  for  that  answer  is  not  left  to  others. 
The  letter  immediately  proceeds  to  the  enumeration  of  past 
services,  upon  the  ground  that  the  writer  may  more  readily 
than  others  suggest  the  offices  in  which  he  had  served.  Begin- 
ning then  wim  his  appointment  as  a  jttstice  of  the  peace !  it 
carries  us  with  much  particularity  through  successive  ^dations 
of  honor,  and  ends  with  leaving  him  a  Visiter  and  Rector  of 
the  University.  Now,  every  one  of  these  offices  it  was  matter 
of  public  record  had  been  held  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  this  is 
not  all,  we  are  furnished  with  a  specification  of  other  and  par- 
ticular services,  the  chief  of  which,  he  seems  to  think,  was  that  he 
was  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  administration  of  the 
elder  Adams ;  and  that  to  his  firmness  it  was  owing  that  the 
republican  party  had  not  ceased  to  exist.  He  says  that  he 
saved  the  country  from  monarchy !  No  doubt  Mr.  Jefferson 
did  possess  the  talents  which  fitted  him  to  engage  in  the  strata- 
gems of  party  warfare ;  no  doubt  he  did  oppose  the  adminis- 
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tration  while  he  was  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  ;  no 
doubt  he  did  seek  to  make  himself  the  acknowledged  head  of 
his  party ;  and  to  all  this,  there  are  thousands  who  will  add,  no 
doubt  too,  he  had  his  eye  steadily  fixed  up>on  "  the  recompense 
of  reward."  His  manifold  services  in  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia are  next  presented ;  and  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the 
grant  to  him  of  a  lottery,  which  he  was  soliciting  from  the  legis- 
lature as  a  mode  of  procuring  more  money  for  his  estate  Uian 
he  could  obtain  by  an  ordinary  sale,  would  be  a  dangerous 

Krecedent,  he  insists  upon  it  that  no  other  man  is  ever  likely  to 
ave  so  strong  a  claim  as  his.  "  Let  those  (says  he)  who 
shall  quote  the  precedent  bring  their  case  within  the  same 
measure.  Have  they,  as  in  this  case,  devoted  three  score  years 
and  one  of  their  lives,  uninterruptedly,  to  the  service  of  their 
country  ?  Have  the  times  of  those  services  been  as  trying  as 
those  which  have  embraced  our  revolution  ?  Have  the  stations 
of  their  trial  been  of  equal  importance  ?  Has  the  share  they 
have  borne  in  holding  their  new  government  to  its  genuine 
principles,  been  equally  marked  ?"* 

Now  we  desire  to  be  understood  in  this  matter :  our  remarks 
are  intended  simply  to  exhibit  the  high  opinion  Mr.  Jefferson 
entertained  of  himself  and  his  doings ;  we  are  endeavoring  to 
develope  a  trait  of  character,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  self-K)ve 
which  made  him  covetous  of  admiration  and  applause,  to  account 
for  his  extreme  sensitiveness  to  attacks  made  upon  him.  He 
could  not  listen  with  a  generous  gratification  to  the  commenda- 
tions bestowed  upon  such  of  his  compeers,  as  were  likely  to 
stand  toward  him  in  an  attitude  of  rivalry.  Of  General  Wash- 
ington he  could  sometimes  J  though  not  always,  speak  favorably ; 
for  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  his  claims.  The  country 
had  acknowledged  them,  and  that  great  and  good  man  was 
retiring  from  the  scene,  not  entering  upon  it.  No  rivalry  was 
to  be  apprehended  there  ;  but  not  so  vnth  others.  Thus,  in 
that  remarkable  chronicle  of  slander  and  second-hand  abuse, 
the  Ana^  Hamilton  is  assailed  no  less  than  seventeen  times ;  just 
one-fourth  of  all  Mr.  Jefferson's  on  dits  are  levelled  against  the 
man  whom  he  felt  to  be,  of  all  others,  his  most  dangerous  com- 
petitor for  the  highest  honors  of  his  country. 

Another  feature  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  are 
obliged  to  say,  was  insincerity.  Professor  Tucker  informs  us, 
that  he  '*  was  a  consumifiate  politician,  whenever  he  deemed 
a  resort  to  policy  expedient  and  allowable ;  and  few  men  then 
had  more  penetration  in  fathoming  the  purposes  of  others,  or 
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concealing  Iiis  own/'  Vol.  ii.  p.  345.  In  obtaining  money  from 
the  Virginia  lemslature  for  the  University,  "  his  knowledge  of 
the  springs  of  numan  action/'  **  his  address  in  putting  it  into 
operation,**  and  his  *'  consummate  skill,"  are  made  the  subject 
of  eulogy  by  his  biographer.  lie  was,  beyond  doubt,  not 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  what  is  called  management;  and  we  fear 
that  his  tact  was  something,  which  simple  minded  men  of 
honesty  usually  stigmatize  by  the  hard  name  of  duplicity.  He 
professed,  commonly,  a  great  degree  of  friendship  for  General 
Washington.  If  he  truly  felt  it,  flien  did  he  grossly  violate  the 
sacredness  of  its  claims,  as  we  will  show  directly  ;  and  if  he  did 
not  possess  it,  then  was  he  guilty  of  the  basest  hypocrisy.  In 
either  case,  the  evidence  of  insincerity  is  complete. 

In  the  instance  of  abused  friendship,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
some  of  our  readers  will  probably  anticipate  the  evidence  which 
we  purpose  to  adduce.  They  wUl  at  once  recall  the  celebrated 
••  letter  to  Mazzei."  It  is  of  this  we  mean  to  speak,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  elaborate  effort  at  apology  and  explanation,  on  the 
part  of  the  biographer  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  signal  failure.  A 
word  as  to  the  facts  may  be  necessary  for  the  young,  whose 
memories  reach  not  back  to  the  transaction.  An  Italian,  named 
Mazzei,  came  to  this  country  and  lived  near  Mr.  Jefferson ;  an 
intimacy  was  formed  between  them,  and  continued  until  the 
return  of  the  foreigner  to  Tuscany,  some  time  prior  to  the  year 
1796.  On  the  24th  of  April,  in  that  year,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  used  the  following  language  : — * 

**  The  aspect  of  our  politics  has  wonderfully  changed  since  you 
lefl  us.  In  place  of  that  noble  love  of  liberty  and  republican  govern- 
ment which  carried  us  triumphantly  through  the  war,  an  Anglicfui 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  party  has  sprung  up,  whose  avowed 
object  is  to  draw  over  us  the  substance,  as  they  have  already  done  the 
forms,  of  the  British  government.  The  main  body  of  our  citizens, 
however,  remain  true  to  their  republican  principles;  the  whole 
lande  d  interest  is  republican,  and  so  is  a  great  mass  of  the  talents. 
Against  us  are  the  executive,  the  judiciary,  two  out  of  tliree  branch- 
es of  the  legislature,  all  the  officers  of  the  government,  all  who 
want  to  be  officers,  all  timid  mc;n  who  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to 
the  boisterous  sea  of  liberty,  British  merchsLnts  and  A  mericans  trading 
on  British  capitals,  speculators  and  holders  in  the  banks  and  public 
funds,  a  contrivance  invented  for  the  purposes  of  corruption,  and  for 
assimilating  us  in  all  things  to  the  rotten  as  well  as  tlie  sound  parts  of 
the  British  model.  It  would  give  you  a  fever,  were  I  to  name  to 
you  the  apostates  who  have  gone  over  to  these  heresies,  men  who 
were  Samsons  in  the  field  and  Solomons  in  the  council,  but  who  have 
had  their  heads   shorn  by  the  harlot  England.      In  short,  we   are 
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likely  to  preserve  the  liberty  we  have  obtained  only  by  unremitting 
labors  and  perils.  But  we  shall  preserve  it ;  and  our  mass  of  weight 
and  wealth  on  the  good  side  is  so  great,  as  to  leave  no  danger  that 
force  will  ever  be  attempted  against  us.  We  have  only  to  awake 
and  snap  the  Lilliputian  cords  with  which  they  have  been  entangling 
us  during  the  first  sleep  which  succeeded  our  labors." 

General  Washington,  at  the  time  this  was  written,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  and  now,  supposing  no  controyei*sy 
ever  to  have  arisen  concerning  this  letter,  what,  we  ask,  would 
have  been  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  any  plain  man  of 
common  sense  ?  When  he  remembered  that,  in  the  language  of 
the  day  then,  (even  as  it  is  now,)  nothing  was  more  usual  than 
to  apply  the  phrase,  **  the  Executive,"  to  our  president,  as 
contrsidistinguished  from  the  two  houses  of  the  general  legisla- 
ture ;  when  he  called  to  mind  that  Mr.  Jefierson  himself,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  did  so  use  the  phrase  ;* 
what  could  he  have  supposed  the  letter  to  mean  but  this: — 
That  there  was  a  party  m  the  country,  so  friendly  to  a  system 
like  that  of  the  English  monarchy,  that  they  openly  avowed  a 
purpose  of  introducing,  not  the  mere  forms,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  British  government;  but  something  which  went  beyond 
forms,  even  tne  substance  of  the  English  system,  which  is  monar- 
chy, and,  legislature  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective : — 
That  to  this  party  belonged  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
"  the  Executive ;"  the  judges  of  the  United  States'  court,  "  the 
judiciary  ;"  and  either  the  Senate,  or  House  of  Representatives, 
which,  together  with  the  Executive,  already  enumerated, 
would  form  "  two  out  of  three  branches  of  the  legislature :" — 
That  there  was  no  man  in  the  United  States  who  better  de- 
served to  be  called  a  ''Samson  in  the  field,"  than  George 
Washington;  and  that  as  he  had  already  been  designated  as 
one  of  the  monarchical  party,  he  was  here  again  marked  out  by 
an  additional  description,  as  an  ''apostate"  from  republican 
principles  ? 

Now  this  was  precisely  the  interpretation  which  plain  men, . 
of  ordinaiy  understanding,  did  put  upon  this  letter,  when  it 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  French  oflicial  newspaper.  Its 
publication  greatly  annoyed  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  appears  from  a 
letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Madison,  in  which,  after  some  attempts  to 
show  that  the  substitution  of  the  word  form  for  formSy  was 
vastly  important,  (though  the  more  unequivocal  and  unexcep- 
tionable term,  substance^  remained  in  full  force,)  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

*  He  has  so  used  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burr.  puUlali^  <•  'Wa  m  Corretpoiidenee." 
See  Tucker,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
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**  Now  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  explain  this  publicly 
without  bringing  on  a  personal  difference  between  General 
Washington  and  myself,  which  nothing,  before  the  publication 
of  this  letter,  has  ever  done.*** 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  for  a  long  time  silent.  At 
length,  in  June,  1824,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
in  which  he  enters  upon  a  labored  explanation  of  what  he  did 
mean.  In  this  he  states  that,  by  Samsons  in  the  field,  he  meant 
the  society  of  the  Cincinnati — dwells  upon  the  change  of  forms 
to  form — says  not  one  syllable  explicitly  as  to  whom  he  did  in- 
tend to  designate  by  the  term  "  the  Executive"  though  he  did 
not  mean,  he  says,  the  president — and,  informing  his  correspond- 
ent that  General  Washington  was  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  federal,  monarchical  party,  he  adds : — 

**  His  measures  consequently  took  more  the  hue  of  the  party  in 
whose  hands  he  was.  These  measures  were  certainly  not  approved 
by  the  republicans ;  yet  were  they  not  imputed  to  him,  but  to  the  coun- 
aellors  around  him  :  and  his  prudence  so  far  restrained  their  impas- 
sioned course  and  bias,  that  no  act  of  strong  mark,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  administration,  excited  much  dissatisfaction.  He 
lived  too  short  a  time  after,  and  too  much  withdrawn  from  informa- 
tion, to  correct  the  views  into  which  he  had  been  deluded ;  and  the 
continued  assiduities  of  the  party  drew  him  into  the  vortex  of  their 
intemperate  career,  separated  him  still  farther  from  his  real  friends, 
and  excited  him  to  actions  and  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  which 
grieved  them,  but  could  not  loosen  their  affections  from  him."f 

And  as  to  the  assertion,  that  *'  two  out  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  l^slature"  were  favourable  to  monarchy,  Mr.  Jefferson 
informs  Mr.  Van  Buren  that  there  was  an  obvious  exception  of 
the  president,  <'  it  being  well  known  that  the  majorities  in  the 
two  branches  of  Senate  and  Representatives  were  the  very  in- 
struments which  carried,  in  opposition  to  the  old  and  real  repub- 
licans, the  measures  which  were  the  subjects  of  condenmation 
in  this  letter.**  Now  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that,  if  this  had 
been  so,  it  was  clearly  needless  to  name  the  Executive  at  all, 
unless  it  were  intended  to  implicate  him  also :  but  more  of  this 
hereafter. 

The  defence  made  by  professor  Tucker  is  substantially  this: 
that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  lus  writings  always  considered  General 
Washington  as  a  republican ;  and  therefore  could  not  have  de- 
signed to  represent  him  to  Mazzei  as  a  monarchist ;  that  he 
meant  ''Hamilton,  Adams,  Jay,  the  Pinckneys,  and  some 
others,''  who,  as  he  tells  us,  **  then  guided  the  executive  coun- 
dby  but  who  by  their  Anglican  attachments  and  antigalUcan 

♦  Correspondence^  vol.  iii.  363.       t  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  407. 
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prejudices,  were  endeavoring  as  much  as  they  could  to  assimi- 
late our  government  to  that  of  Great  Britain."     Vol.  i,  p.  523. 

The  explanation  therefore  is,  in  few  words,  that  the  heads  of 
departments,  the  judiciary,  &c.  were  monarchists,  and  that  thet/ 
were  the  individuals  responsible  for  tlie  lurking  treason  which 
Mr.  Jefferson's  sagacity  had  discovered,  and  not  the  president* 
George  Washington,  good  easy  man,  was  one  who  in  the  hands 
of  these  dexterous  traitors  was  even  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter !  He  wanted  both  wisdom  and  firmness  to  appreciate 
and  uphold  a  government  for  which  he  had  through  seven  long 
years  periled  life,  fame  and  fortune  I  But  let  that  pass.  This 
whole  matter  may  be  brought  within  a  very  narrow  compass 
without  needlessly  multiplying  words.  Eitlier  General  Wash- 
ington was  influenced  by  his  cabinet  to  fall  in  with  their  mo- 
narchical predilections,  or  he  was  not :  if  he  waSf  then  he  was 
a  monarchist,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  has  only  to  stand  by  his  asser- 
tion concerning  "  the  Executive ;"  it  is  true,  and  therefore  needs 
neither  apology  nor  explanation :  if  he  was  not  a  monarchist, 
(and  Mr.  Jefferson  says  he  was  not)  then  does  it  strike  us  as 
marvellously  strange  that  the  only  explanation  offered  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  he  was,  by  his  having 
been  influenced  by  his  cabinet  to  the  adoption  of  monarchiciu 
opinions. 

It  onlv  remains  on  this  subject  to  say  a  word  as  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's cieclaration  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  by  two  out  of  three 
branches  of  the  legislature  he  meant  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress, both  of  whom  he  said  were  in  opposition  to  the  old  re- 
publican principles.  Now  this  is  notoriously  untrue,  and  pro- 
fessor Tucker  is  obliged  to  admit  that  Mr.  Jefferson  himself 
has  elsewhere  acknowledged  that  a  majority  of  the  house  of 
representatives  were  of  the  repubHcan  party.  "  This  must  be 
conceded ;  but  it  is  only  an  evidence  of  his  lapse  of  memor}% 
in  grounding  an  argument  on  a  subordinate  fact  in  support  of 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth."     Vol.  i,  p.  525. 

A  subordinate  fact !  Why  this  very  subordinate  fact,  as 
our  autlior  is  pleased  to  term  it,  is  the  real  jugulum  causes :  the 
precise  question  at  issue  is,  which  two  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  legislature  were  implicated  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  charge.  If  he 
meant  the  two  houses,  as  he  has  specifically  named  the  executive 
also,  he  should  have  said  "  all  the  three  branches  are  against  us." 
And,  in  investigating  what  was  his  meaning,  it  is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  know  that  one  of  the  three  branches  was  on  his  side, 
and  that  he  was  aware  of  the  fact.  Having  ascertained  these 
two  things,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  if  he  un- 
derstood the  use  of  language :  and  the  pi*eteuce  of  a  lapse 
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of  memory  afterward^  is  no  sufficient  excuse.  There  was  no 
lapse  of  memory  when  he  wrote  to  Mazzeij  and  he  then  knew 
fall  well  that  the  house  of  representatives  was  republican.  We 
are  therefore  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  he  did  mean  to 
accuse  the  President,  and,  when  the  letter  was  published  by  his 
Italian  correspondent,  he  attempted  to  evade  the  consequences 
justly  due  to  the  man  who  proves  a  traitor  to  friendship. 

Our  next  illustration  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  insincerity  shall  be 
afforded  by  his  conduct,  with  reference  to  Colonel  Burr.  As 
usual,  our  author  accompanies  his  relation  of  this  matter  with  a 
kind  apology,  which  we  must  sav,  we  think  not  very  satisfac- 
tory.    But  the  professor  shall  be  heard  for  himself: 

•*  On  the  15th  of  December,  when  a  precise  return  of  the  votes  had 
not  been  received,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Colonel  Burr,  and  informed 
him  of  the  reports  in  circulation  that  he  had  received  a  smaller  number 
of  votes  than  himself  in  some  of  the  states,  yet  still  enough  to  put  him 
before  Mr.  Adams.  He  at  tlio  same  time  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
should  lose  the  benefit  of  Colonel  Burr's  talents  in  the  cabinet.  The 
language  used  on  this  occasion  has  been  thought  inconsistent  with  a 
remark  made  in  his  diary,  that  Colonel  Burr's  conduct  had,  very  soon 
after  their  acquaintance,  "  inspired  him  with  distrust."*  The  passage 
in  this  letter  runs  thus  :  "  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  loss  we  sustain  of 
your  aid  in  our  new  administration.  It  leaves  a  chasm  in  my 
arrangements,  which  cannot  be  adequately  filled  up.  I  had  endea- 
voured to  compose  an  administration  whose  talents,  integrity,  names 
and  dispositions,  should  at  once  inspire  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
public  mind,  and  insure  a  perfect  harmony  in  the  conduct  of  the  pub- 
lic business.  I  lose  you  from  the  list,  and  am  not  sure  of  all  the  others. 
l%ould  the  gentlemen  who  possess  the  public  confidence  decline  taking 
a  part  in  their  affairs,  and  force  us  to  take  people  unknown  to  the  pco- 

£,  the  evil  genius  of  this  country  [meaning  Hamilton]  may  realize 
avowal,  '  that  he  will  beat  down  the  administration.' '  But  surely 
it  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  this  favorable  testimony  of 
Colonel  Burr's  qualifications,  founded  quite  as  much  on  his  popularity 
as  on  his  talents  and  integrity,  should  be  at  variance  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
8on'8|opinion  at  a  previous  or  asubsequent  period ;  or  that  when  in  1801 
Burr  had  excited  suspicions  of  his  good  faith,  and  in  1306  and  180T 
had  proved  himself  undeserving,  Mr.  Jefferson  should  have  returned 
to  his  first  unfavorable  impressions."     Vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

Let  U8  now  hear  Mr.  Jefferson  : 

"  I  had  never  seen  Cokmel  Burr  till  he  came  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  His  conduct  very  soon  inspired  me  with  distrust.  I  habitu- 
ally cautioned  Mr.  Madison  against,  tnurting  him  too  much.  I  saw 
afterwards,  that  under  General  Washington's  and  Mr.  Adams's  ad- 
ministrations, whenever  a  great  militaxy  appointment  or  a  diplomatic 

*  Jeff.  Oorr.  vidL  hr.  p.  sao. 

VOL.  I. ^NO.  I.  ^ 
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one  was  to  be  made,  he  came  post  to  Phileulelphia  to  show  himself,  and 
in  fact  that  he  was  always  at  market,  if  they  had  wanted  him.  He 
was  indeed  told  by  Dayton  in  1800,  he  might  be  Secretary  at  War  ; 
but  this  bid  was  too  late.  His  election  as  Vice-President  was  then 
foreseen.  With  these  impressions  of  Colonel  Burr,  there  never  had 
been  an  intimacy  between  us,  and  but  little  association.  When  I 
destined  him  for  a  high  appointment,  it  was  out  of  respect  for  the 
favor  he  had  obtained  with  the  republican  party,  by  his  extraordinary 
exertions  and  success  in  the  New- York  election  in  1800."  Corres- 
pondence, vol.  iv.  p.  520. 

We  have  here,  it  will  be  perceived,  a  distinct  avowal  that 
nothing  but  the  popularity  of  Burr  in  New- York  led  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  think  of  nominating  him  to  office :  his  purpose  was  not 
founded  on  the  qualifications,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  man ;  his 
capacity  and  integrity  were  not  the  moving  causes,  if  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son may  be  believed.  Now  admit  that  he  afterward  saw  cause 
to  change  his  opinion  of  Burr ;  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the 
reason  here  assigned  for  having  destined  him  to  a  high  appoint- 
ment, viz.,  mere  respect  for  his  popularity  in  New- York,  with 
that  wliich  he  assigned  to  Burr  himself  in  his  letter  of  December 
15, 1800.*  He  thus  writes : — "While  I  must  congratulate  you, 
my  dear  Sir,  on  the  issue  of  this  contest,"  (the  election  which 
elevated  both  himself  and  Burr)  "because  it  is  more  honorable 
and  doubtless  more  grateful  to  you  than  any  station  within  the 
competence  of  the  chief  magistrate,  yet  for  myself  and  for  the 
substantial  service  of  the  public,  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  loss  we 
sustain  of  your  aid  in  our  new  administration.  It  leaves  a  chasm 
in  my  arrangements  which  cannot  adequately  be  filled  up.  I 
had  endeavored  to  compose  an  administration  whose  talents, 
integrity,  names  and  dispositions,  should  at  once  inspire  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  public  mind,  and  insure  a  perfect 
harmony  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  business.  I  lose  you  from 
the  list." 

Was  language  like  this  calculated  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
Colonel  Burr  tlie  impression  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  purpose  of 
appointing  him  to  office  was  the  result  solely  of  his  "  respect  for 
the  favor  he  [Burr]  had  obtained  with  the  republican  party  in 
New  York?"  If  it  was  not,  are  we  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son meant  to  deceive  his  correspondent  into  a  belief  that  he 
thought  better  of  him,  than  he  really  did  ?  Shall  we  be  told,  in 
answer  to  this  plain  proof  of  double  dealing,  that  the  courtesies 
of  Hfe  forbade  Mr.  Jefferson  to  say  to  Burr,  "  I  value  you  as  a 
convenient  instrument   for  my  purposes  simply  because  you 

*  Correspondence,  vol.  iU.  p.  444. 
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happen  now  to  be  the  idol  of  a  part  of  the  people  whom  I  dare 
not  disregard  ?*'  Let  it  be  granted :  still  we  are  constrained  to 
ask,  why  this  gratuitous  exuberance  of  affection,  respect  and 
praise?  We  see  not  the  necessity  for  saying  any  thing  to  Burr 
on  the  subject ;  but  if  such  necessity  existed,  surely  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son might,  without  any  violation  of  courtesy,  have  simply  inform- 
ed his  correspondent  that  he  had  designed  to  tender  to  him  an 
office  in  the  new  administration,  but  that  his  election  as  vice 
president  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  do  so.  We  have  heard 
that  he  who  has  made  politics  a  trade,  has  embarked  in  a  filthy 
calling ;  and  if  its  pursuit  requires  that  truth  and  honor  should 
be  sacrificed,  that  systematic  deception  should  take  the  place  of 
that  honesty  and  fair  dealing  wmch  are  "  the  glory  of  man's 
natm-e,"  it  is  indeed  a  corrupting  employment ; — but  we  think 
we  have  heard  and  read  of  some  men  in  our  own  coimtry,  who 
could  conduct  public  affairs  without  a  resort  to  duplicity.  Not 
to  name  others,  as  we  might  do,  we  ask,  would  George  Wash- 
ington have  left  it  on  record  that  he  nominated  any  man  to 
office  on  mere  party  considerations,  and  yet  inform  the  nominee, 
in  substance,  that  he  had  proposed  him  from  the  high  considera- 
tion he  entertained  for  his  virtue,  his  integrity,  and  his  talents  ? 

But  the  dissimulation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  does  not  stop  here.  He 
has  himself  fiimished  additional  testimony  on  this  point.  We 
have  already  seen  that  soon  after  Burr  entered  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  upon  his  own  showing,  had  not  confidence  in  him ; 
that  he  cautioned  Mr.  Madison  repeatedly  not  to  rely  upon  him ; 
and  yet,  some  years  afterward,  in  1806,  after  the  people  had 
refused  to  re-elect  Burr  to  the  vice  presidency,  in  an  interview 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  with  him,  the  particulars  of  which  he 
has  himself  recorded,  he  tells  us :  **  I  observed  to  him  that  /  had 
always  been  sensible  that  he  possessed  talents,  which  might  be 
employed  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public ;  and  that  as 
to  myselfy  I  had  a  confidence  that,  if  he  were  employed,  he 
would  use  his  talents  for  the  public  good."*  Confidence  in  a 
man  who,  upon  a  very  short  acquaintance,  had  inspired  him 
with  distrust !  Confidence  in  one  who  "  was  always  at  market" 
to  be  bought  by  a  party  ;  in  one  against  whom  he  ^^  hahihLally** 
cautioned  one  of  his  own  political  friends  and  advisers !  Such 
confidence,  if  it  really  existed,  betrays  a  want  of  judgment  not 
one  degree  removed  from  downright  stupidity ;  and  if  it  did  not 
exist,  the  brand  of  duplicity  is  indelibly  fixed  on  him  who  pro- 
fessed to  feel  it :  now  Mr.  Jefferson's  worst  enemy  never 
charged  him  with  stupidity. 

♦  Correspondence,  vol.  iy.  p.  530. 
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It  were  easy  to  proceed  further  in  our  exhibition  of  the 
defects  of  character  which  marked  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  but  enough 
has  been  said  toput  our  young  countrymen  on  their  guard ;  and 
we  confess  it  affords  us  no  pleasure  to  dwell  upon  the  picture 
of  moral  delinquency.  Rejecting  Christianity  himself^  aiul 
seeking  to  make  young  infidels  by  the  wholesale,  building  his 
system  of  morals  upon  the  miserable  sophism  that  the  end  of 
actions  alone  determined  their  virtue,  stooping  to  the  meanness 
of  recording  the  unguarded  language  of  familiar  conversation, 
that  it  might  furmsh  Uiat  testimony  which  inordinate  self-conceit 
made  necessary  to  comfort,  calmly  waiting  until  death  had  shut 
the  door  against  the  possibility  of  contrachcting  that  testimony, 
violating  the  sacred  claims  of  friendship,  and  practising  consum- 
mate duplicity,  the  list  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  defects  surely  needs  no 
addition :  there  is  however  one  trait  more  of  which  it  becomes 
us  to  say  a  word,  if  it  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  re- 
cording our  protest  against  an  opinion  of  dangerous  tendency, 
which  shoula  have  been  rebuked  by  our  author. 

It  was  the  received  belief  of  many  who  knew  Mr.  Jefferson, 
that  he  was  deficient  in  courage.  The  opinion  was  founded 
chiefly  upon  his  conduct,  while  Governor  of  Virginia,  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  We  mean  not  to  enter  upon  the  details 
of  that  conduct ;  our  author  furnishes  us  with  a  defence  of  it, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  a  formal  vindication  prepared 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  by  him  published  anonymously  in  1805; 
in  which,  as  he  wrote  in  the  third  person,  the  statement,  without 
any  seeming  departure  from  modesty,  commends  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  possesses  also  the  additional  advantage  of  appearing  to  be 
the  testimony,  not  of  the  accused,  but  of  some  third  person  who 

f)rofesses  to  have  been  an  eye  witness.  We  candidly  acknow- 
ed^e  that  in  our  view  it  is  of  very  little  moment  whether  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  a  coward  or  not.  He  resigned  his  office  of  Gov- 
ernor because,  as  he  said,  he  possessed  no  military  qualifications, 
and  desired  that  some  one  should  rule  who  was  a  soldier.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  no  incident  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  political  life 
ever  shook  his  popularity  as  much  as  his  conduct  during  the 
invasion  of  Virginia  by  Arnold.  In  the  legislature  which  im- 
mediately followed  his  resignation,  an  impeachment  was  propo- 
sed, and  a  day  was  appointed  for  a  hearing  at  the  next  session ; 
but  the  proceedings  were  ultimately  dropped  without  investiga- 
tion, ana  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  lower  house  which 
was  exculpatory  and  complimentary ;  this  in  the  Senate  was 
pared  down  to  a  simple  expression  of  the  high  opinion  entertain- 
ed "of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ability,  rectitude,  and  integrity  as  chief 
magistrate,"  and  a  wish  to  remove  from  him  ^all  unmerited 
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censure."  Our  author  informs  us  that  this  alteraticm  of  the 
resolution  by  the  Senate,  served  ^  to  improve  the  form,  without 
affecting  its  substance:"  vol.  L  p.  157 — note.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  resoluticms  led  us  to  the  belief  that  the  sole  object  of 
the  Senate's  alterations,  was  to  affect  the  substance.  The  point 
however,  is  of  little  importance,  nor  should  we  have  touched  at 
all  the  question  of  his  courage,  but  for  the  fact  that  his  biogra- 
pher repels  the  charge  of  cowardice  by  the  production  of  what 
we  deem  very  equivocal  proof  of  firmness  oi  nerve. 

^  Among  his  political  assailants  in  Albermarle,  was  one  whom  he 
thought  to  have  so  far  transcended  the  just  limits  of  party  warfare, 
that  he  had  determined  to  challenge  him,  and  would  have  done  so,  if 
the  friend  he  consulted  had  seconded  his  purpose.*'    Vol.  ii.  p.  501. 

And  this  is  one  proof  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  hero.  He  actu- 
ally thought  of  sendmg  to  his  antagonist  an  invitation  to  the  duello  I 
and  said  he  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  want  of  a  friend 
to  second  his  purpose ;  for  we  know  not  how,  save  from  his  own 
declaration,  professor  Tucker  can  possibly  know  what  he  would 
have  done.  What  an  illustrious  exhibition  of  courage  I  What 
a  craven  spirit  must  have  belonged  to  General  Washington,  for 
he  would  have  refused  to  fight  a  duel !  What  a  mortification  to 
the  chivalric  Jefferson,  that  when  one  friend  refused  to  bear  his 
challenge,  he  had  not  another  on  earth  to  whom  he  might  apply 
for  the  purpose.  But  to  be  serious ;  there  is  something  worse 
than  ridiculous  in  this  contemptible  item  of  testimony  to  Mr. 
Jefferson's  bravery.  It  becomes  not  a  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy to  adduce  evidence  Uke  this  with  nothing  more  to  mark 
his  reprobation  of  it,  than  the  declaration  that  ^*  men  in  general" 
consiaer  it  satisfactory.  Young  men  are  ready  enough  to 
adopt  the  beUef  that  what  the  world  calls  wounded  honor,  can 
be  healed  only  by  a  murder  ;  they  are  ready  enough  to  consider 
duelling  as  evidence  of  valor :  it  was  not  necessary  then  to 
countenance  indirectly  their  false  notions ;  it  had  been  more  in 
keeping  with  the  lessons  of  the  professor's  chair,  at  least  to  have 
intimated  that  in  his  view  the  supposed  proof  was  no  evidence 
at  all ;  for  that  while  a  miserable  poltroon  may  have  his  ''  cour- 
age screwed  to  the  sticking  place  and  fight  from  that  most  con- 
temptible cowardice,  a  fear  of  the  world's  laugh ;  it  demands 
moral  courage  of  the  highest  order,  to  brave  the  world  and  obey 
the  Maker  of  it. 

We  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
soq's  mind.  It  was  more  remarkable  for  its  activity  than  for  its 
accuracy :  it  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  nice  discrimination, 
it  wanted  logical  precision.  In  all  that  Mr.  Jefferson  has  left 
behind  him,  one  looks  in  vain  for  the  evidence  of  that  severe 
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mental  discipline  which  marks  intellects  of  the  first  order :  there 
is  none  of  that  power  of  close  consecutive  reasoning,  where 
each  thought  in  the  train  of  argumentation  hangs  on  its  prede- 
cessor, forming  a  chain  from  wmch  no  link  can  be  stricken.  Mr. 
Jefferson  supposed  himself  to  be  a  metaphysician ;  he  was  not ; 
his  mind  caught  too  eagerly  at  the  visible,  the  tangible  ;  it  had 
but  little  relish  for  abstract  ratiocination :  and  yet  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  very  far  from  wanting  talents.  He  apprehended  quickly, 
acquired  readily,  and  often  applied  judiciously  that  which  he  had 
learned  from  others,  but  which  he  never  could  have  discovered 
for  himself.  He  thou^t  much,  but  was  deficient  in  that  origi- 
nality which  belongs  only  to  commanding  intellects :  the  range 
of  his  thoughts  too,  appears  from  his  writings,  not  to  have  been 
in  the  higher  region  of  great  general  truths,  but  rather  amid  the 
details  of  individual  cases  as  they  arose  for  his  consideration. 
As  a  writer,  he  is  diffuse,  sometimes  happy  and  forcible  in  the 
use  of  a  striking  phrase  or  mode  of  expression,  and  not  un- 
mindful of  euphony  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences :  but  his 
sentences  are  frequently  too  long,  and  iheir  force  and  beauty 
are  both  marred  by  the  needless  introduction  of  words  coined 
by  himself,  and  savoring  too  much  of  affectation.  He  was  not 
a  writer  of  pure  English,  and  indeed  justified  his  neglect  of  it 
in  composition. 

In  this  estimate  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  considered  intellectually,  we 
of  course  are  entirely  at  variance  with  his  biographer.  In  the 
summary  of  his  character  which  concludes  the  work  of  professor 
Tucker,  a  combination  of  excellencies  so  rare  is  presented  to  us, 
that  human  nature  can  scarce  attain  nearer  to  perfection  than 
would  a  being  invested  with  the  qualities  which  are  here  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  his  too  friendly  biographer.  And  of 
all  the  strange  assertions  made  by  the  professor,  one  of  the 
strangest  is  that,  in  which  we  are  gravely  informed,  in  reply  to 
the  charge  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  visionary,  that  he  merely 
possessed  a  sagacity  which  looked  further  into  futurity  than  the 
short-sighted  vision  of  his  contemporaries  could  reach ;  and 
among  those  contemporaries,  whose  visual  organs  were  thus  de- 
fective, Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Jay  are  particularly  named.  Now 
to  anyone  acquainted  with  our  past  history,  there  is  something 
very  ridiculous  in  the  thought  of^  a  serious  comparison  between 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  either  Mr.  Hamilton,  or  Chief  Justice 
Jay.  Considered  with  reference  to  intellectual  power,  they  are 
not  to  be  named  together:  bolh  the  latter  gentlemen" possessed 
understandings  of  the  very  first  order ;  and  blind  as  professor 
Tucker  would  fain  persuade  us  they  were,  we  defy  him  to  pro- 
duce any  evidence  from  their  history,  that  in  one  instance, 
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they  entertained  opinions  as  mistaken  and  visionary  as  some  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's,  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  notice. 

One  of  his  opinions  was,  that  ^  the  use  of  the  earth  belongs 
to  the  hving  generations,  and  that  the  dead  have  no  more  right 
than  they  have  power  over  it.**  This  opinion,  his  biographer 
tells  us,  was  ^probably  suggested  by  some  of  the  questions  of 
first  principles  which  were  then  under  discussion  in  the  National 
Assembly :  and  were  in  great  vogue  throughout  Paris."  Fol- 
lowing it  out  to  its  consequences,  he  very  gravely  informs  us, 
that  no  generation  can  pledge  or  encumber  die  lands  of  a  coun- 
try for  a  longer  space  than  nineteen  years,  such  being  the  ave- 
rage term  of  its  own  existence ;  that  this  restriction  is  founded 
in  nature  and  the  first  principles  of  justice,  and  that, 

"  Every  law,  and  even  constitution,  naturally  expires  at  the  expi- 
ration of  this  term ;  and  that  no  public  debt  can  be  contracted  which 
would  be  rightfully  binding  on  the  nation  afler  the  same  lapse  of 
time."    Vol.  i.  p.  291. 

And  this  choice  specimen  of  silliness,  he  actually  supposed 
to  be  most  profoundly  philosophical ;  for  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Madison  concerning  it,  and  says,  ''turn  this  subject  in  your 
mind,  my  dear  Sir,  and  particularly  as  to  the  power  of  contract- 
ing debts,  and  develop  it  with  that  cogent  logic  which  is  so 
peculiarly  yours:''  and  again,  "at  first  blush  it  may  be  laughed 
at,  as  the  dream  of  a  theorist,  but  examination  will  prove  it  to 
be  solid  and  salutary."  Mr.  Madison  did  indeed  possess  a  log- 
ical mind  very  far  superior  to  Mr.  Jefferson's ;  and  though  he 
answered  this  letter  with  great  tenderness  toward  the  feelings 
of  his  friend,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  his  excellent  un- 
derstanding compelled  him  quietly  to  enjoy  his  laugh  at  this  new 
fangled  conceit  of  National  Assembly  wisdom.  After  an  ex- 
posure of  the  absurdity,  and  utter  impracticability  of  the  whole 
scheme,  which  does  great  credit  to  the  clearness  and  strength 
of  his  mind,  in  a  seeming  show  of  modest  diffidence,  he  thus 
concludes,  with  what  might  be  mistaken  for  a  delicate  sarcasm 
on  the  philosopher : 

"  It  is  so  much  easier  to  descry  the  little  difficulties  immediately 
incident  to  every  great  plan,  than  to  comprehend  its  general  and 
remote  benefits,  that  further  light  must  be  added  to  the  councils  of 
our  country,  before  many  truths  which  are  seen  through  the  medium 
of  philosophy,  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  ordinary  poli^ 
tician.''     Vol.  i.  p.  296. 

Again,  another  of  his  favorite  opinions  was,  that  the  judi- 
ciary should  be  dependent  on  the  people  for  their  tenure  of 
office.  That  judges  should  not  be  irresponsible,  all  will  admit ; 
but  that  this  responsibility  should  be  created  by  making  their 
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continuance  in  office  depend  on  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  is  a 
proposition  to  which  few  will  assent.  In  times  of  peril,  a 
nation  may  find  the  best  security  for  its  rights  in  an  indepen- 
dent judiciary ;  certain  it  is,  that  no  rights,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate are  safe,  when  the  judges  are  afraid  of  the  censure  of  the 
people.  In  a  republic  like  ours,  let  the  judiciary  be  placed 
above  the  reach  of  popular  caprice,  and  let  the  bar  be  posses- 
sed of  an  ordinary  share  of  fearlessness  and  patriotism,  and  we 
think  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  rights ; 
indeed  as  long  as  the  law  is  respected  it  cannot  be  done.  The 
people  must  themselves  become  the  instruments  of  their  own  ruin, 
by  the  lawless  prostration  of  all  the  safeguards  which  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  have  thrown  around  them.  It  is  no  kindness  there- 
fore to  the  people  to  make  the  judiciary  immediately  dependent 
on  them :  t?iey  have  the  deepest  interest  in  placing  them  above 
the  reach  of  popular  excitement  and  clamor ;  but  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  policy  pursued  by  most  of  the  states  in  this  confede- 
racy, may  well  supply  the  place  of  further  remark  on  our  parts. 
Another  of  the  notions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was,  that  the  fede- 
ral Executive  of  the  United  States,  was  more  republican  than 
its  Senate  ;  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  it  are  that  the  presi- 
dent is  elected  for  but  four  years,  while  senators  are  appointed 
for  six ;  and  further,  that  the  first  is  elected  by  the  people,  the 
last  by  the  state  legislatures.  As  to  the  last  mentioned  reason 
it  does  not  rest  upon  a  substantial  difference  as  to  the  mode  of 
election ;  the  intervention  of  presidential  electors  chosen  by  the 

Eeople,  and  of  a  state  legislature  chosen  by  the  people  also, 
rings  the  cases  to  a  similarity ;  for  both  electors,  and  legisla- 
tors, after  they  are  chosen,  may  vote  as  they  please,  and  lx)th 
generally  comply  with  the  will  of  a  majority  of  their  constitu- 
ents: but  suppose  there  existed  a  substantial  difference  of 
mode,  it  is  still  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion, 
unless  indeed,  he  can  show  thatno  thing  is  truly  republican^  but 
a  direct  vote  of  the  people  themselves,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  body  acting  by  their  consent,  and  under  powers  which  they 
have  delegated.  There  is  here  an  evident  confounding  of  an 
unmixed  demoa^acy  with  a  republic.  As  well  might  Mr.  Jefierson 
have  asserted  that  our  state  legislatures,  elected  as  they  are  by  the 
people,  were  not  republican ;  and  that  the  people  should  delegate 
their  power  to  no  one,  but  meet  themselves  m  one  grand  legis- 
lative conclave.  So  far  as  the  will  of  the  people,  and  their 
right  to  be  heard  in  the  expression  of  it,  are  features  of  a  repub- 
lican system,  (and  we  are  prepared  to  contend  for  them  as  such) ; 
whenever,  as  amonff  us,  the  first  movement  must  come  from  th6 
people,  that  will  and  that  right  are  equaUy  preserved,  whethMr 
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thev  speak  through  their  delegates,  or  speak  for  themselves ; 
and  either  mode  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  republic. 

As  to  the  first  reason  assigned  above  by  Mr.  Jefferson  for  his 
singular  position,  let  our  author  answer  him ;  and  if  some  should 
be  disposed  to  think  that  recent  events  in  our  history  furnish  a 
sad  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  professor's  remark,  we  have 
only  to  say,  that  confirmation  is  no  fault  of  ours,  though  it  may 
be  of  Mr.  Jefferson's : 

"  The  large  power  and  executive  patronage  with  which  the  presi- 
dent is  vested,  is  generally  sufficient,  in  connexion  with  his  first  popu- 
larity, to  secure  his  re-election  ;  and  during  his  last  term  of  four  years, 
he  feels  more  independent  of  the  people  than  most  of  the  senate,  as 
they  still  have  something  to  ask  and  to  hope  for  from  the  public,  while 
he  has  nothing."     Vol.  ii.  p.  390-1. 

There  were  three  other  projects  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
desirous  of  incorporating  into  our  system  of  national  policy ; 
these  were  an  abolition  of  drawbacks  on  imported  articles,  a 
classification  of  the  militia,  and  a  suppression  of  all  paper  cur- 
rency during  a  time  of  peace.  As  to  the  first  of  these  mea- 
sures, he  was  not  always  of  one  mind,  and  his  opposition  to 
drawbacks  must  in  part  at  least  be  referred  to  his  dislike  of 
General  Hamilton,  who  he  says  introduced  them  from  his  love 
of  every  thing  English.     But  let  his  biographer  speak  : 

^  He  regards  the  abolition  of  drawbacks,  which  he  had  some  time 
before  suggested  to  some  confidential  friends  in  Congress,  as  one  of 
the  great  measures  which  were  essential  to  our  prosperity  ;  another 
was  the  adoption  of  the  late  report  of  the  war  department,  on  classing 
the  militia,  so  as  to  place  the  effective  force  of  the  nation  at  command  ; 
and  the  third,  the  suppression  of  all  paper  circulation  during  peace, 
and  allowing  a  national  currency  in  war,  on  the  credit  of  specific  taxes 
pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  paper."     Vol.  ii.  pp.  381-2. 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  our  author,  while  he  indirectly 
excuses  all  these  schemes  of  Mr.  Jefferson  by  saying  that  they 
are  recommended  by  their  bearing  on  the  public  defence,  is  yet 
obliged  to  pronounce  them  inexpedient,  because  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  have  undergone  a  change  since  1816, 
when  Mr.  JeflTerson  recommended  them.  But,  where,  we  ask, 
was  the  keen  glance  of  that  far  reaching  vision  which  penetra- 
ted into  futurity  with  such  searching  accuracy  ?  Could  not  he, 
behind  whom  stood  the  purblind  Hamilton,  the  short-sighted 
Jay; — ^he  who  while  they  were  looking  to  what  our  author 
cw!s  "the  accidents  of  history,"  was  watching  with  philosophic 
eye,  and  statesman-like  wisdom,  "  the  progressive  changes  of 
civil  society,'*  marking  "the  changing  character  of  the  soil 
itself,"  observing  "  more  distinctly  than  any  of  his  contempora- 
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rice,  the  effects  of  the  rapidly  increasiiig  population  of  these 
States/'  could  not  he  foresee  that  the  short  lapseof/ioen/y  years 
only  would  write  "  inexpedient"  upon  these  proud  triumphs  of 
his  political  sagacity  ? — 

But  we  proceed.  When  a  convention  was  about  to  be 
called  for  altering  the  constitution  of  Vii^nia,  Mr.  Jefferson 
expressed  his  view  s  on  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  which 
was  published  ;  and  so  exceptionable  were  some  of  the  provi- 
sions he  proposed  to  incorporate  into  the  new  constitution,  that 
fearing  the  influence  of  his  name  might  lead  to  their  adoption, 
the  best  friends  to  the  measure  of  revision,  actually  were  indu- 
ced to  defer  the  work  during  his  life.  Many  of  these  friends 
were  of  his  own  political  party  ;  and  when  aAer  his  death  the 
convention  met  for  revision,  it  w^as  composed  of  men  of  all  par- 
ties, and  of  the  highest  reputation  for  talents  and  several  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  principles,  as  our  author  tells  us,  "were  deliberately 
rejected  in  the  Convention — one  or  two  by  very  lai^  majori- 
ties."    Vol.  ii.  p.  390. 

This  then  is  unequivocal  testimony,  borne  by  the  ablest  of  his 
own  countrjmen,  to  their  estimate  of  his  skill  in  the  difficult 
science  of  government ;  thou  tih  he  boasted  of  his  ability  in  this 
particular  dej)artment,  and  told  his  follow  citizens  that  "  forty 
years  of  experience  in  government  is  worth  a  century  of  book 
reading."  Vol.  ii.  p.  388.  And  who  will  wonder  that  his  sug- 
gestions were  severely  scrutinized  when  they  find  among  tliem, 
not  to  name  others,  the  choice  of  the  judges  oy  the  people,  and 
a  proposal  to  revise  the  constitution  at  the  end  of  every  twenty 
years.  In  short  those  who  know  best  how  far  his  judgment  was 
to  be  relied  on,  adopted  but  three  of  his  numerous  suggestions, 
and  the  fact  is  one  which  needs  no  comment. 

Did  our  limits  [)ermit,  we  might  refer  to  other  instances  illus- 
trative of  the  visionary  character  of  his  mind :  his  wish  that 
there  should  be  no  great  cities  in  the  United  States,  his  famous 
ward  system  which  he  supposed  to  be  very  much  like  the  town- 
ships of  New-England  to  which  it  bore  no  resemblance ;  and,, 
above  all,  his  plan  of  defence  for  our  harbors  by  gun-boats,  a 
scheme  which  is  now  scarcely  remembered,  but  to  be  laugh- 
ed at. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  instance  furnished  by  our 
author  to  which  we  must  refer.  In  the  summary  of  his  charac- 
ter as  drawn  by  the  professor  we  read : — 

"  But  his  knowledge  of  mankind— of  the  diversities  of  human 
character,  and  the  motives  of  human  action,  was  consummate.  He 
made  a  just  estimate  of  every  man,  whether  a  friend  or  a  foe,  whom 
he  judged  worthy  of  serious  attention."    Vol.  ii.  pp.  004-5« 
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To  be  sure,  this  is  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  his  overseers  and  stewarcis  always  contrived  to  deceive 
him ;  but  let  it  be  admitted  that  he  understood  men,  we  are  very 
sure  he  was  no  match  for  bot/s;  he  did  not  read  them  correctly. 
But  here  we  prefer  to  let  our  author  speak,  because  he  can  speak 
firom  experience : 

**  In  framing  a  system  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  University, 
as  well  as  for  its  course  of  instruction,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  had  almost 
the  sole  agency ;  for  though  every  thing  was  submitted  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  board  of  visiters,  )ret  it  was  rarely  that  any  of  them  dis- 
sented from  him,  and  when  it  did  happen,  he  was  commonly  supported 
by  a  majority.  In  the  little  code  he  prepared,  he  carried  out  even  here, 
some  of  his  political  doctrines.  Thus,  believing  that  the  authority  of 
government  is  often  needlessly  exerted,  and  the  restraints  of  law  are 
too  much  multiplied,  he  allowed  more  latitude  and  indulgence  to  stu- 
dents than  was  usual.  Tp  prevent  intrigues  or  contests  for  authority, 
and  bickerings  arising  ^m  its  exertion,  he  limited  the  term  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  institution  to  only  one  year — ^to  be  held  by  each 
professor  in  rotation,  merely  allowing  the  members  themselves  to  de- 
termine on  the  order — and  he  did  not  receive  the  ordinary  designation 
of  president,  but  of  *  chairman,'  *  by  way  of  marking  the  limited  and 
peculiar  character  of  his  functions.'  These  liberal  and  indulgent 
views  well  accorded  both  with  the  temper  of  the  professors,  and  their 
inexperience,  and  they  undertook  to  conduct  a  body  of  youths,  by  ap. 
peab  to  their  reason,  their  hopes,  and  to  every  generous  feeling,  rather 
than  to  the  fear  of  punishment,  or  dread  of  disgrace.  The  imperfec- 
tion of  this  system  was  not  long  in  manifesting  itself.  It  was  found 
that  though  those  mild  measures  may  do  for  many,  perhaps  the  far 
greater  number,  it  will  not  do  for  all :  and  where  there  is  such  a  variety 
of  tempers  and  dispositions,  which  have  been  so  differently  trained, 
and  have  acquired  such  diflferent  habits,  and  principles  of  action,  the 
course  that  would  be  salutary  with  one  will  not  be  so  with  another,  that 
under  their  strong  impulses  to  fall  into  bad  habits,  and  unconscious  of 
the  dominion  of  such  habits,  no  mode  of  acting  on  them  can  be  given 
up,  but  that  while  you  may  appeal  to  the  generous  feelings,  and  innate 
love  of  truth  and  right  in  some,  you  must  appeal  to  the  fears  of  others. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  few  who  can  only  be  kept  in  restraint  by  this 
curb,  will  be  vicious  and  disorderly,  and  their  example  and  impunity 
may  draw  many  of  the  well  disposed  into  the  same  vortex  ;  and  though 
they  did  not,  they  would  be  sufficient  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  and 
order  that  are  so  essential  in  such  a  place,  and  destroy  its  good  name. 

**  The  consequences  of  this  error  were  serious,  and  well  nigh  proved 
destructive  to  the  early  prosperity  of  the  institution.  Nightly  disorders 
were  habitual  with  the  students,  until  passing  from  step  to  step,  they 
reached  a  point  of  riot  and  excess,  to  which  the  forbearance  of  the 
professors  could  no  longer  extend,  when  the  students  considered  their 
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rights  violated,  and  openly  resisted  the  authority  of  the  faculty.  This 
happened  in  October,  immediately  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
visiters.  The  subject  was  laid  before  them  by  the  facuhy.  More  deep 
mortification,  more  poignant  distress,  could  not  be  felt  than  was  experi- 
enced by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  following  day  he  came  down  with  the 
other  visiters  from  Monticello,  which  was  their  head-quarters,  summon* 
ed  the  students  into  their  presence,  and  they  were  addressed  in  short 
speeches  by  himself,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Chapman  Johnson.  The 
object  of  these  addresses  was  not  merely  to!produce  in  the  young  men 
a  disposition  to  obey  the  laws  and  return  to  their  studies,  but  to  induce 
the  principal  rioters  to  give  up  their  names.  The  address  of  these 
men — the  two  first  venerable  by  their  years,  their  services,  and  their 
authority — could  not  be  resisted.  The  offenders  came  forward,  one 
by  one,  and  confessed  their  agency.  Among  those  who  thus  almost 
redeemed  their  past  error,  by  this  manly  course,  was  one  of  his  own 
nephews.  The  shock  which  Mr.  Jefferson  felt  when  he  for  the  first 
time  discovered  that  the  efforts  of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  had  been 
foiled  and  put  in  jeopardy  by  one  of  his  family,  was  more  than  his  own 
patience  could  endure,  and  he  could  not  forbear  from  using,  for  the  first 
time,  the  language  of  indignation  and  reproach.  Some  of  the  offend- 
ers, among  whom  was  his  nephew,  were  expelled  by  the  faculty ;  and 
others  were  more  lightly  punished.  Their  offensive  memorial  was 
withdrawn,  the  exercises  of  the  university  were  resumed,  and  under  a 
system  hberal  without  being  lax,  a  degree  of  order  and  regularity  has 
been  progressively  increasing,  and  is  supposed  to  be  now  nowhere 
exceeded."     Vol.  ii.  pp.  479-80-81. 

The  plain  nneaningof  all  this  is,  that,  when  tested  practically, 
Mr.  Jefferson's  theory  of  the  perfectibility  of  the  juvenile  nature 
was  found  not  to  be  true :  his  system  was  laid  aside,  and  a 
better  one  introduced,  and  he  proved  himself  to  be  as  unfit  to 
make  a  constitution  for  the  ^vemment  of  a  college,  as  he  had 
shown  himself  to  be  incapable  of  making  one  for  a  state. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  visionary  turn  of  mind  is  to  be 
found  in  his  sanguine  temperament.  There  never,  perhaps, 
lived  any  man  wnose  expectations  took  more  the  hue  of  nis 
wishes.     Thus,  says  our  author : 

"  In  our  domestic  party  struggles,  he  was  ever  anticipating  some 
favorable  change,  either  from  the  sanatory  operation  of  odious  mea- 
sures  in  curing  political  blindness,  or  from  some  propitious  change 
on  the  great  theatre  of  war  in  Europe.  The  same  constitution  of 
mind  made  him  anticipate  good  crops  and  high  prices  in  his  agricul- 
tural enterprises,  and  manifested  itself  in  its  expectations  of  the  last 
cherished  object  of  his  affections,  the  University.  He  was  persuaded 
that  he  should  live  to  see  the  number  of  its  students  amount  to  from 
500  to  iOOO ;  and  the  second  year  after  it  went  into  operation,  when 
about  one  hundred  had  arrived,  he  seemed  confident-  there  would  be 
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800.  The  data  on  which  he  made  this  estimate  did  not  seem  to  others 
to  warrant  the  expectation  of  more  than  200,  and  the  actual  number 
was  only  177."     Vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

The  man  who  thus  loosely  weighs  probabilities  cannot  but 
be  a  visionary. 

Extended  as  this  article  has  already  become,  there  is  yet 
one  topic  more  to  which  we  would  invite  attention,  as  possess- 
ing a  claim  to  the  consideration  of  every  American.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson desired  it  to  be  recorded  on  his  monument  that  he  was 
the ''  author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.''  It  is 
of  that  instrument  we  purpose  to  speak.  Many  of  our  readers 
are  probably  aware  that  much  discussion  has  of  late  years  been 
produced  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  expressions  in  that  cele- 
brated instrument  have  been  found  to  be  identical  with  the 
language  used  in  another  document,  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Mecklenbui^  declaration  of  independence  ;"  the  latter  paper 
purports  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  declaration  made  by 
Congress  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  it  seems  to  be  conceded 
that  the  resemblances  between  the  two  instruments  are  hot 
accidental.  Professor  Tucker  devotes  several  pages  of  his  book 
to  the  subject ;  and  as  we  design  to  comment  not  only  upon  the 
sameness  of  language  between  the  two  instruments  above  re- 
ferred to,  but  also  to  call  attention  to  certain  resemblances 
between  the  Congressional  declaration  and  some  other  public 
documents,  we  think  we  shall  be  better  understood  by  present- 
ing in  one  view  to  the  reader,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  show 
a  likeness,  the  declaration  of  independence,  as  written  by  Mr. 
Jefferson^  with  all  the  documents  to  which  it  bears  any  resem- 
blance. Having  thus  furnished,  what  we  hope  will  be  improved, 
the  means  of  easy  comparison,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  submit 
our  observations : 

The  Declaration  of  Indepen-  Documents  resembling  the  Dec- 
dence,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Jef      laration  of  Independence, 
ferson. 

When  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth  the  sepa- 
rate and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
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to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  declare  the 
causes  which  impel  them  to  that 
separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  self-evi- 
dent :    that  all  men  are  created  '^  that  all  men  are  hy  nature  equal- 
equal  ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  ly  free  and  independent,  and  have 
their  Creator  with  inherent  and  in-  certain  inherent  rights" — ^  name- 
alienable  rights :  that  among  these  ly,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  lib- 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  erty," — ^**  and  pursuing  and  obtain- 
happiness:   that  to  secure  these  ing  happiness  and  safety." — Ftr- 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  ginia  declaration  of  Rights. 
among   men,  deriving   their  just  — "that  government  is  instituted 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  for  the   common   benefit"  &c. — 
ffoverned ;     that    whenever    any  "  that  all  power  is  vested   in  the 
form  of  government  becomes  de-  people" — **  that  whenever  any  gov- 
structive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  emment  shall  be  found  inadequate" 
right  of  the  people  to   alter  or  &c. — "  a  majority  of  the  commu- 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  nity  hath  an  indubitable,  unaliena- 
govemment,  laying  its  foundation  ble  and  indefeasible  right  to  re- 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  form,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  manner  as  shall  be   judged  most 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  conducive  to  the  public  weal." — 
their  safety  and  happiness.     Pru-  Virginia  declaration  of  Rights. 
dence  indeed  will  dictate  that  gov- 
ernments long  established,  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes  ;  and  accordingly  all 
experience  hath  shown  that  man- 
kind arc  more  disposed  to  suffer 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustom- 
ed.     But  when  a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,  begun  at 
a  distinguished   period  and  pur- 
suing invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under   absolute  despotism ;    it  is 
their   rigljt,   it   is   their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  their  future 
security.  Such  has  been  the  patient 
sufferance  of  these  colonies  :  and 
such  is  now  the  necessity  which 
constrains  them  to  expunge  their 
former  systems   of   government. 
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The  history  of  the  present  king 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of 
unremitting  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions,  among  which  appears  no 
solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uni- 
form  tenor  of  the  rest,  but  all  have 
in  direct  object,  the  establishment 
of  and  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
states.  To  prove  this  let  facts  be 
submitted  to  a  candid  world,  for 
the  truth  of  which  we  pledge  a 
faith  yet  imsullied  by  falsehood. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  ''  by  putting  his  negative  on  laws 
laws  the  most  wholesome  and  nc-  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary 
cessary  for  the  public  good.  for  the  public  good." — Constitu* 

Hon  of  Virginia. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  "by  denying  his  governors  per- 
to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  mission  to  pass  laws  of  immediate 
pressing  importance,  imless  sus-  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
pended  in  their  operation  till  his  suspended  in  their  operation  for 
assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and  his  assent,  and  when  so  suspended, 
when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglecting  to  attend  to  them  for 
neglected  to  attend  to  them.  many  years." — Constitution  of  Va. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  "  by  refusing  to  pass  certain  other 
laws  for  the  accommodation  of  laws,  unless  the  persons  to  be  ben- 
large  districts  of  people,  unless  efitted  by  them  would  relinquish 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  the  inestimable  rights  of  represen- 
right  of  representation  in  the  leg-  tation  in  the  legblature." — Con* 
islature,  a  right  inestimable  to  stUuUon  of  Va. 
them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants 
only. 

He  has  called  together  legisla- 
tive bodies  at  places  unusual,  un- 
comfortable, and  distant  from  the 
depository  of  their  public  records, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them  into  compliance  with  his 
measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representa-  "  by  dissolving  legislative  assem- 
tive  houses  repeatedly  and  contin-  blies  repeatedly  and  continually, 
ually,  for  opposing  with  manly  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness 
firmness  his  invasions  on  the  his  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  people." — Constitution  of  Va. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  "  when  dissolved  by  refusing  to 
after  such  dissolutions  to  cause  call  others  for  a  long  space  of 
others  to  be  elected,  whereby  the  time,  thereby  leaving  the  political 
legislative  powers  incapable  of  system  without  any  legislative 
miihihtKHii  have  relumed  to  the  head."— Cofutthftum  of  Va. 
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people  at  large  for  their  exercise, 
the  state  remaining  in  the  mean 
time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  invasion  from  without  and  con- 
vulsions within. 

He   has    endeavored    to   pre-  "by  endeavoring  to  prevent  the 
vent    the     population    of     these  population  of  our  country,  and,  for 
states ;  for  that  purpose  obstruct-  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws 
ing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  for  the  naturalization  of  foreign- 
foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  others  ers." — CfmsUuUion  of  Va. 
to    encourage    their    migrations 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions 
of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  suficred  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  totally  to  cease  in 
some  of  these  States,  refusing  his 
assent  to  laws  for  establishing  ju- 
diciary powers. 

He  has  made  our  judges  depen- 
dent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure 
of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and 
payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of 
new  offices  by  a  self-assumed  pow. 
er,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  new 
officers  to  horrass  our  people  and 
eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  tiroes  "  by  keeping  among  us,  in  times  of 
of  peace,  standing  armies  cuid  ships  peace,  standing  armies  and  ships 
of  war  without  the  consent  of  our  of  war." — ConstUuiion  of  Va. 
legislatures. 

He  has  affi^cted  to  render  the  "  by  affijcting  to  render  the  mili- 
military  independent  of  and  supe-  tary  independent  of  and  superior 
rior  to  the  civil  power.  to  the  civil  power." — ConsUMion 

ofVa. 

He  has  combined  with  others  "  by  combining  with  others  to  sub- 
to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  for-  ject  us  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction^ 
eign  to  our  constitutions  and  un- 
acknowledged by  our  laws,  giving 

his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretend-  — giving  his  assent  to  their  pre- 
ed  legislation ;  tended  acts  of  legislation" — 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  **  for  quartering  large  bodies  of 
armed  troops  among  us ;  armed  troops  among  us." — Con- 

stUuiion of  Va. 

For  protecting  them  by  a  mock  "  to  protect  from  punishment,  such 
trial   from   puniahment,  for   any  asnugbl  beguiltyroTenof  morder 
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murders  which  they  should  commit  in  endeavoring  to  cany  their  op- 
en the  inhabitants  of  these  states ;  pressive  edicts  into  execution.''— » 

Jay^s  Address  to  Eng.  people. 
For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  — "  for  cutting  off  our  trade  wiUi 
bU  parts  of  the  world ;  all  parts  of  the  world'' 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  with-  — '^  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  with- 
out our  consent ;  out  our  consent 

For  depriving  us  of  the  benefits  — "  for  depriving  us  of  the  bene- 
of  trial  by  jury ;  fits  of  trial  by  jury" 

For  transporting  us  beyond  — "  for  transporting  us  beyond  seas 
seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  of-  to  be  tried  for  pretended  ofiences." 
fences ;  — ConstUution  of  Va, 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  ^  the  dominion  of  Canada  is  to  be 
of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  so  governed  as  that  by  being  dis- 
province,  establishing  therein  an  united  from  us" 
arbitrary  government,  and  enlarg-  — *^  they  might  become  formidable 
ing  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  to  us,  and  on  occasion  be  fit  in- 
it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  in-  struments  in  the  hands  of  power  to 
strument  for  introducing  the  same  reduce  the  ancient  free  Protestant 
absolute  rule  into  these  States ;       Colonies  to  the  same  state  of  slave- 
ry with  themselves." — Jay^s  Ad- 
dress. 
For  taking  away  our  charters,  "by  rendering  the  American  char- 
abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  ters  of  no  validity,  having  annulled 
and    altering    fundamentally    the  the  most  material  parts  of  the  char- 
forms  of  our  governments ;  ter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay." — 

DraytorCs  Charge. 
For  suspending  our  own  legis-  "  for  suspending  our  own  legisla- 
latures,  and  declaring  themselves  tures  and  declaring  themselves  in- 
invested  with  power  to  legislate  vested  with  power  to  legislate  for 
for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.         us  in  all  cases  whatsoever." — Cori' 

stitution  of  Va. 

He  has  abdicated  government  "  Geo.  the  3d.  has  abdicated  the 

here,  withdrawing  his  governors,  government." — Drayton's  Charge. 

and  declaring  us  out  of  his  allegi-  "  by  abandoning  the  helm  of  gov- 

ance  and  protection.  ernment  and  declaring  us  out  of 

his  allegiance  and  protection." — 

Constitution  of  Va, 

He  has   plundered  our  seas,  "  by  plundering  our  seas,  ravaging 

ravaged  our  coast,  burnt  our  towns,  our  coasts,  burning  our  towns  and 

and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  peo-  destroying  the  lives  of  our  people." 

pie.  — Constitution  of  Va. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  "  by  transporting  at  this  time  a 
large  armies  of  foreign  mercena-  large  army  of  foreign  mercenaries 
ries  to  complete  the  works  of  death,  to  complete  the  works  of  death, 
desolation  and  tyranny,  already  desolation  and  tjnranny,  already 
began,     with    circumstances    of  begun,  with  circumstances  of  cm- 

VOL.  L — ^MO.  I.  7 
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cruelty  and  perfidy  unworthy  the  elty  and  perfidy  unworthy  the  head 
head  of  a  civilized  nation.  of  a  civilized  nation*" — CwmHUu 

Hon  qfVa. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow, 
citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high 
seas  to  hear  arms  against  their 
country,  to  hecome  the  execution, 
ers  of  their  friends  and  hrethren, 
or  to  fell  themselves  by  their 
hands. 

He  has  endeavored  to  bring  **  by  endeavoring  to  bring  on 
on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the 
the  merciless  Indian  savages,  merciless  Indian  savages  whose 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  un- 
an  undistinguished  destruction  of  distinguished  destruction  of  all 
all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  of  ex- 
existence.  istence.^     ConsHtuHan  of  Fa. 

[Then  follow  two  clauses  noi 
(jidopted  by  <Ae  Commiitee,  relative 
to  exciting  "  treasonable  insurrec- 
tions of  our  fellow  citizens/'  and 
the  slave  trade.]     The  first  of 

these  is  in  these  words :    He  has  **  by  inciting  insurrections  of  our 
incited  treasonable  insurrections  of  fellow '  subjects,  with  the  alluro- 
our  fellow  citizens,  with  the  allure-  ments  of  forfeiture  and  confiaca- 
ments  of  forfeiture  and  confisca-  tion."     Constitution  €f  Va. 
tion  of  our  property. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppres- 
sions, we  have  petitioned  for  re- 
dress in  the  most  humble  terms ; 

our  repeated  petitions  have  been  '*  by  answering  our  repeated  peti- 
answered  only  by  repeated  inju-  tions  for  redress  with  a  repetitioa 
ries.  of  injuries/'     ConstituOan  of  Va* 

A  prince  whose  character  is 
thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be 
the  ruler  of  a  people  who  mean  to 
be  free.  [The  residue  of  this  par- 
agraph was  not  adopted  by  the 
Committee.] 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in 
attentions  to  our  British  brethren. 
We  have  warned  them  from  time 
to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legis- 
lature to  extend  jurisdiction  over 
these  our  States.  We  have  re- 
minded them  of  the  circumstances 
of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
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here ;  we  appealed  to  their  native 
justice  and  magnanimity,  [as  well 
as  to]  the  ties  of  our  common  kin- 
dred, to  disavow  these  usurpations 
which  [were  likely  to]  mterrupt 
our  connection  and  correspond 
dence .  They  too  have  been  deafto 
the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguin« 
ity.  We  must  therefore  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity  which  denounces 
our  [eternal]  separation,  and  hold 
them  as  we  bold  the  rest  of  mankind 
enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends. 

We  therefore,  the  Represent-  "  We  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg 
atives  of  the  United  States  of  County  do  hereby  dissolve  the  po- 
America,  in  Greneral  Congress  litical  bands  which  have  connect- 
assembled,  do  in  the  name,  tmd  ed  us  to  the  mother  country ;  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  good  peo-  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  all 
pie  of  these  states,  reject  and  re-  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
nounce  all  allegiance  and  subjec-  and  abjure  all  political  connection 
tion  to  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  contract,  or  association  with  that 
and  all  others  who  may  hereafter  nation."  Mecklenburg  Declara' 
claim  by,  through,  or  under  them  :  tion. 

we  utterly  dissolve  all  pditical  ''  to  declare  the  United  Colonies 
connection  which  may  heretofore  free  and  independent  states  absolv- 
have  subsisted  between  us  and  the  cd  from  all  allegiance  to,  or  de- 
people  or  parliament  of  Great  pendence  upon  the  crown  or  par« 
Britain ;  and  finally  we  do  assert  liament  of  Great  Britain."  In* 
and  declare  these  colonies  to  strucUons  of  Va.  Convention  to  her 
be  free  and  independent  states;  delegates. 

and  that  as  free  and  independent  — **  We  do  hereby  declare  our- 
states,  they  have  full  power  to  selves  a  free  and  independent  peo- 
levy  war,  conclude  peace,  con-  pie  ;  are,  and  of  right,  ought  to  be 
tract     alliances,    establish    com-  a  sovereign  and  self-governing  as- 

merce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  sociation" "  to  the  mainte- 

and    things    which    independent  nance  of  which  independence — 
states  may  of  right  da 

— ^we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  oth- 

And  for  the  support  of  this  de-  er  our  mutual  co-operation,   our 

claration  we  mutually  pledge  to  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  most 

each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  sacred  honor." — Mecklenburg  de- 

and  our  sacred  honor.  claration. 

Every  mstnunent  from  which  a  quotation  is  made  in  the 
column  of  resemblances,  it  should  be  remarked,  purports  to  be 
of  earlier  date  than  the  declaration  of  independence.  Thus  the 
Viigmia  declaration  of  rights  was  adopted  June  12th,  1776.* 

♦  Joarnal  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  June,  1776,  p.  42,  reprinted  by  a 
resolntioat  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  of  the  dlth  Febmary,  1816.    Richmond 
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The  Conrtitution  of  Virginia  was  adopted  June  29,  1776.* 
Governor  Jay's  address  to  the  people  of  England  was  written 
and  published  in  September,  1774.t  Judge  Drayton's  charge 
was  delivered  on  the  23d  of  April,  1776,  and  published  in  May 
of  the  same  year4  And  the  declaration  by  the  citizens  of 
Mecklenburg  county  in  North  Carolina,  was  made  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1775.§ 

We  are  now  ready  to  proceed  ;  and  we  commence  with  the 
remark,  that  very  little,  if  any,  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  resemblance  of  thought,  or  even  of  words,  which  may  be 
found  between  the  declaration,  and  the  papers  of  Mr.  Jay,  or 
Judge  Drayton.  It  is  slight  at  most,  and  was  probably  acci- 
dental. The  general  tone  of  sentiment  which  pervades  the 
national  instrument,  was  doubtless  common  to  most  of  those» 
who  wrote  or  spoke,  on  the  political  questions  of  that  day  ;  and 
we  have  inserted  the  passages,  simply  because  we  undertook  to 
present  all  the  documents  rcsemoling  the  declaration,  with 
which  we  were  acquainted.  We  have  therefore  nothing  to  say 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  save  that  we  do  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  Mr.  Jefierson  copied,  either  from  Mr.  Jay  or  Judge 
Drayton.  How  far  he  may  have  been  indebted  to  other  sour- 
ces, we  will  now  inquire ;  and  first,  of  the  North  Carolina 
document. 

In  June,  1819,  John  Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
enclosed  a  copy  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration,  which  we  beg 
leave,  as  it  is  short,  and  also  important  in  our  investigation,  to 
lay  before  our  readers : 

THE  MECKLENBURG  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE* 

{20ihofMayy  1776.) 
"That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abets,  or  in  anyway,  form, 
or  manner,  countenances  the  unchartered  and  dangerous  invasion  of 
our  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  is  an  enemy  to  this  country, 
to  America,  and  to  the  inherent  and  undeniable  rights  of  man. 

"  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby  dissolve 
the  political  bands,  which  have  connected  us  with  the  mother  country, 
and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  abjure  all  political  connexion,  contract,  or  association  with  that 
nation,  who  have  wantonly  trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties,  and 
inhumanly  shed  the  blood  of  Americim  patriots  at  Lexington. 

"That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  independent 

♦  Same  Journal,  p.  78.  t  Jay*s  Life,  vol.  i.  p,  30.  t  Niles*  principles  and 
acts  of  the  Revolution,  p.  72. 

f  The  Declaration  or  Independence  by  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  connty, 
Ac.  Ac,  published  by  the  Governor  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  p  1 1.    Raleigh,  1631. 
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people  ;  are»  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  self-governing 
association,  under  the  control  of  no  power,  other  than  that  of  our  God, 
cuid  the  general  government  of  Congress ;  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other,  our  mutual  co-opera- 
tion, our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

"  That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  and  control  of  no  law  nor 
legal  officer,  civil  or  military,  within  this  county,  we  do  heieby  ordain 
and  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life,  aU,  each,  and  every  of  our  former  laws  ; 
wherein,  nevertheless,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  never  can  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  authority  therein. 

•*  That  it  is  further  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every  military 
officer  in  this  county,  is  hereby  reinstated  in  his  former  command  and 
authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  the  regulations.  And  that  every 
member  present  of  this  delegation  shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer, 
viz.,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a  committee  man,  to 
issue  process,  hear,  and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy,  accord- 
ing  to  said  adopted  laws ;  and  to  preserve  peace,  union,  and  harmony 
in  said  county,  and  to  use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  coun- 
try and  fire  of  freedom  throughout  America,  until  a  more  general  and 
organized  government  be  established  in  this  province. 

"Abraham  Alexander,  Chairman. 
John  M'Knitt  Alexander,  Secretary.^* 

Mr.  Adams  had  found  the  document  in  the  '*  Essex  Regis- 
ter,** and  that  paper  had  reprinted  it  from  the  "  Raleigh  Register.** 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  July,  1819,  informed 
Mr.  Adams  that  he  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  paper,  and 
thus  expresses  himself: 

"  And  you  seem  to  think  it  genuine.  I  believe  it  spurious. 
I  deem  it  a  very  unjustifiable  quiz** — and  afler  assigning  his 
reasons  for  this  oelief  he  remarks,  "  nor  do  I  affirm  positively 
that  this  paper  is  a  fabrication,  because  the  proof  of  a  negative 
can  only  be  presumptive.  But  I  shall  believe  it  such  until 
positive  and  solemn  proof  of  its  authenticity  shall  be  produced.** 
Vol.  ii.  p.  413-14. 

These  letters  being  before  the  world,  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  influenced  by  a  commendable  state-pride, 
determined  fully  to  investigate  the  facts  connected  with  the 
Mecklenburg  declaration,  and  to  perpetuate  the  testimony  on 
which  they  rested.  A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  by  them  a  very  full  report,  embodying  the 
certificates  of  many  most  respectable  wFtnesses,  was  presented 
to  the  General  Assembly ;  this  report  was  published  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  under  a  resolution  of  Doth  Houses,  and 
we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  testimony  it  contains. 

Professor  Tucker  could  not  leave  unnoticed  the  remarkable 
coincidences  between  the  Mecklenburg  paper,  and  the  national 
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declaration,  especially  as  they  had,  more  than  once,  been  brought 
into  discussion  before  the  public,  and  accordingly  he  thus  speaks 

of  them : 

'*  The  only  passages  in  the  preceding  paper,  which  coincide  with 
that  drawn  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  are  to  be  found  in  the  second  and  third 
resolves ;  ^d  we  will  readily  concede  that  the  coincidence  here  is 
such  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  Every 
one  must  be  persuaded,  at  least  all  who  have  been  minute  observers 
of  style,  that  one  of  these  papers  has  borrowed  from  the  other,  for 
they  are  identical,  not  in  one  instance,  but  in  several,  and  not  in  sin- 
gle  words  only,  but  in  phrases  composed  of  many,  as  in  the  following 
expressions  :  *  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected' — 
'absolve  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown' — *are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be' — '  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor.' " 

^  When  it  is  considered  how  many  ways  each  of  these  phrases 
could  have  been  varied  to  express  the  same  idea,  and  how  much  lati- 
tude there  was  for  modifying  the  thought,  the  accidental  agreement  of 
two  minds  in  thought  and  expression  to  the  extent  that  appears,  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  ;  and  the  improbability  is  increased  when  we 
advert  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  phrases  are  somewhat  peculiar." 
Vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

Now  herein  we  entirely  agree  with  our  author.  One  of 
these  papers  has  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  other.  There 
is  a  plagiarism  in  the  case,  and  the  professor  very  properly  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  question,  "  wno  was  the  plagiary  ?"  Of 
course  he  decides  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  favor  ;  he  could  not  possi- 
bly have  borrowed  from  this  humble  Mecklenburg  document ;  at 
**  the  boasted  beauties"  of  which  the  professor  unkindly  sneers  ; 
and  he  therefore  reaches  the  conclusion,  that,  though  a  paper 
was  drawn  up  by  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county  on  the 
20th  of  may  1775,  one  year  and  more  before  tfe  production  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  saw  the  light,  yet  it  was  not  in  the  words  of  the 
instrument  as  it  now  stands ;  and  that  the  second  and  third 
paragraphs  or  resolves  which  it  now  contains,  and  in  which 
alone  the  resemblances  are  found,  are  interpolations^  and  were 
copied  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  declaration,  after  the  4Ui  of  July, 
1776. 

This  is  our  author's  explanation  of  these  resemblances,  and 
it  narrows  the  question  to  a  single  issue,  viz :  have  any  altera- 
tions ever  been  made  in  the  Mecklenbui^  paper  ?  Direct  testi- 
mony in  the  affirmative,  is  not  produced  by  the  professor,  and 
he  therefore  argues  only  upon  the  strong  probabihty,  that  the 
paper  has  undergone  changes. 

First,  it  is  said  that  GJovemor  Martin,  who  presided  over 
North  Carolina  in  May  1775,  and  who  issued  his  proclamatioa 
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against  this  Mecklenburg  declaration,  among  certain  other  doings 
in  the  province ;  has  so  spoken  of  the  instrument  under  consid- 
eration, that  his  language  is  applicable  to  the  first,  fourth  and 
fifth  resolutions  only :  therefore,  the  second  and  third  had  not 
then,  any  existence.  Our  author  has  not  furnished  us  with  the 
language  of  GU)yemor  Martin,  and  therefore  we  give  it,  premis- 
ing that  the  Mecklenburg  document  was  first  published  in  a 
newspaper  of  North  Carohna,  called  •*  The  Cape  Fear  if  ercury." 
The  proclamation  bears  date  August  1775,  and  these  are  itf 
words :  *^  And  whereas  I  have  also  seen,  a  most  infamous  publi- 
cation in  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury  importing  to  be  resolves  of  a 
set  of  people  styling  themselves  a  Committee  for  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg,  most  traiterously  declaring  the  entire  dissolution 
of  the  laws,  government,  and  constitution  of  this  country,  and 
setting  up  a  system  of  ruk  and  regulation  repugnant  to  the  laws 
and  subversive  of  his  Majesty's  government,    &c.  &.* 

If  the  I'eader  will  but  turn  to  the  five  resolves,  as  we  have 
given  them  on  a  previous  page,  and  carefiilly  examine  them,  he 
will  find,  we  thmk,  that  the  governor  had  the  whole  paper, 
as  it  now  stands,  before  him.  He  speaks  of  the  resolves  as 
doing  three  things,  viz.  first  ^  most  traiterously  declaring  a  die* 
solution  of  the"  government — secondly,  setting  up  a  system  of 
**  rukf^  and  thinUy  adopting  certain  "  regulations,^^  Now  it  so 
happens,  that  the  first  of  these  things  is  done  in  the  second  and 
third  resolves  only,  the  ^  ruie  of  life  is  ordained  and  adopted  in 
the  fourth,  and  the  "  regulation^*  specified  in  the  fifth. 

Another  remark  is  to  be  made  touching  this  paper,  (rovemor 
Martin  knew  very  well,  it  seems,  where  this  treasonable  docu- 
ment originated ;  its  birthplace  is  designated  by  him  as  beinff 
the  county  of  Mecklenburg.  Strike  out  the  second  and  third 
resolves  as  beins  interpolatbns,  and  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the 
whole  paper  to  snow  from  what  source  it  came.  The  body  that 
passed  the  resolves  is  not  once  mentioned,  except  in  the  second 
resolution. 

But,  says  the  professor,  the  language  of  these  resolves  is  dif- 
ferent ;  there  is  more  accuracy  in  the  supposed  interpolations 
than  in  the  other  three  paragraphs :  admit  it,  it  only  serves  to 
justify  as  a  presumption,  what  upon  investigation,  proved  to  be 
the  fact ;  that  the  paper  was  prepared  by  a  committee,  and  did 
not  all  proceed  from  the  same  pen. 

Certain  witnesses,  however,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  have 
testified  that  they  were  present  when  the  resolutions  were  pass- 
ed, in  the  form  which  they  now  wear ;  and  this  is  rather  per- 

•  Extracted  from  the  proclamation  book  of  Gh^vernors  Tryon  and  Martin — 
deposited  in  the  olBce  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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plexing  to  the  professor's  argument  on  probabilities.  Presump- 
tive  evidence  is  generally  made  to  yield  to  direct  and  positive 
proof  against  it ;  there  are  but  two  grounds  on  which  it  can 
possibly  stand  successfully  against  such  proof;  these  two  are  the 
perjury,  or  the  mistake  of  the  witness  who  swears  directly 
against  the  presumption. 

It  would  not  be  safe  for  our  author,  or  wiy  one  else,  to  allege 
the  first  branch  of  this  alternative,  for  the  witnesses  are  among 
the  most  respectable  citizens  of  North  Carolina ;  resort  is  there- 
fore had  to  tne  second,  and,  says  our  author : 

"  The  spurious  resolves  being  thrust  into  the  middle  of  those  that 
were  genuine  were  less  likely  to  be  remembered  by  the  witnesses,  who 
recollecting  the  first  and  the  last  parts,  would  feel  no  hesitation  in  tes- 
tifying to  their  identity."     Vol.  ii.  p.  420. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  professor  Tucker,  that  the  memory 
which  was  accurate  enough  to  remember  the  first  and  last  parts, 
certainly  less  striking  than  the  middle,  would  also  have  recol- 
lected, when  that  middle  was  first  presented  to  the  mind,  that  it 
was  not  in  the  original  instrument  r 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  (says  his  partial  friend)  would  not  stoop  to 
the  meanness  of  plagiarism.  This  strikes  us  as  a  petitio  principii. 
On  that  point  men  may  differ  in  opinion  ;  how  low  he  would 
stoop,  we  pretend  not  to  say  ;  but  that  he  did  use  other  men's 
thoughts,  and  a  little  of  their  language  too,  may  be  seen  in  a  com- 
parison of  the  declaration  of  independence,  with  the  Virginia 
declaration  of  rights,  already  brought  in  one  view  before  our 
readers. 

But  had  it  been  possible  for  his  lof\y  mind  to  commit  a 
petit  larceny  in  literature,  who  will  believe,  says  his  biographer 
and  friend,  that  with  his  refined  taste,  and  cultivated  intellect, 
he  would  have  stolen  from  this  miserable  production,  so  defi- 
cient in  grammatical  accuracy  ?  Now,  we  confess,  we  do  not 
3uite  see  the  consistency  or  force  of  this : — ^the  professor's 
leory  is,  that  there  is  but  one  part  from  which  Mr.  Jefierson 
could  have  copied ;  that  part  is  so  very  good  too,  that  it  must 
have  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Jefferson  himself;  it  is  an  interpola- 
tion, wrought  in  by  a  "  patriotic  fraud."  What  presumption 
then  arises,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  from  the  exquisite  purity 
of  his  taste,  if  the  passages  were  not  there  to  copy  from  ?  and 
if  thejr  were  there,  and  if  he  did  pilfer,  he  took  somethmg  so 
much  in  accordance  with  his  taste,  that  the  professor  thinks  it 
good  enough  to  have  been  Mr.  Jefferson's.  Now,  it  seems  to 
us,  that  if  these  troublesome  paragraphs  were  really  in  the  in- 
strument, Tand  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  our  readers 
will  be  obliged  to  think  so,  before  we  have  done,)  then,  Af  r. 
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Jeflferson's  good  taste  is  rather  a  witness  against  him  ;  for  he  had 
taste  enough  to  take  only  that  which  was  worth  taking ;  none 
but  a  man  of  taste  would  have  helped  himself  to  these  precise 
passages,  and  n<Mie  other. 

But  we  have  been  dealing  long  enough  with  presumptions 
and  probabilities.  Let  us  come  to  direct  positive  testimony  on 
the  subject,  of  which  there  is  no  deficiency. 

1.  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  was  the  clerk  of  the  meeting 
in  Mecklenburg,  by  which  the  resolutions  were  adoptfed ;  his 
papers  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  McKnitt,  who  testifies 
that  he  found,  in  Alexander's  hand  writing,  a  statement  that  he 
had  sent  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  Mecklenburg  to  General 
William  R.  Davie.  Soon  afl:er  the  death  of  Greneral  Davie, 
Dr.  Samuel  Henderson  testifies,  that  he  was  searching  for  a 
particular  paper  among  the  MSS.  of  Davie,  and  found  one 
which  he  knew  to  be  in  the  hand  writing  of  Johii  McKnitt  Alex- 
ander. This  circumstance  induced  him  to  examine  it,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Mecklenburg  proceedings,  containing 
the  five  resolutions  as  we  now  have  them.  The  son  of  General 
Davie  gave  the  paper  to  Dr.  Henderson,  and  it  is  now  deposi- 
ted in  the  office  of  the  executive  of  North  Carolina. — 

2.  Mr.  McKnitt  also  testifies  that  he  found  among  the 
papers  of  Alexander,  which  came  into  his  hands,  a  document 
drawn  up  by  Alexander  himself  setting  forth  the  proceedings, 
and  purporting  to  be  a  copy  from  the  papers  which  were  mc^de 
at  the  date  of  the  transaction.  The  paper  contains  ih&five  reso- 
lutions as  we  have  presented  them  to  our  readers. 

3.  The  Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter  was,  as  he  states,  of  the 
a£e  of  twenty  years  and  lourteen  days,  when  the  meeting  in 
Mecklenburg  took  place,  and  was  present,  a  deeply  interested 
spectator.  He  afterwards  bore  arms  in  the  cause  of  the 
colonies,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Camden ;  he  kept  a  manu- 
script account  of  the  war  in  the  South ;  and  upon  being  applied 
to  for  information,  copied /rom  his  MS.  what  relates  to  the 
Mecklenburg  proceedmgs,  and  in  that  copy  gives  ih^five  resolu- 
tions as  we  now  have  them. 

4.  General  Joseph  Graham,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and 
of  unexceptionable  character,  was  present  at  the  meeting  in 
Mecklenburg  county  when  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and 
testifies  that  the  chief  question  discussed,  was  on  the  propriety 
of  declaring  themselves  '*  independent  f  he  states  the  argument 
ui^ed  against  it  by  a  single  individual,  to  the  great  discontent 
of  the  rest  of  the  meeting ;  he  testifies  to  the  answer  which 
was  given  to  the  argument,  so  sinmilar  and  yet  so  striking,  that 
k  made  (as  well  it  might)  an  indelible  impression  on  \fiB  me- 
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mory.  The  great  point  urged  was,  that  as  the  king  had  by 
proclamation  declared  the  colonies ''  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  British  Crown,  nothing  remained  but  to  resolve  on  indepen* 
dence.^  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  just  one  month 
before,  had  reached  them,  and  the  people  were  very  much  ex- 
cited. A  committee  drew  up  the  resolutions  and  read  them 
(says  General  Graham)  **  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the  very 
words  we  have  since  seen  them  several  times  in  print" 

5.  Four  aged  aiKl  respectable  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg 
county  testify,  that  they  were  present  at  the  meeting  in  May, 
1775,  that  the  delegates  (to  use  their  own  words)  ^formed 
several  resolves  which  were  read,  and  which  went  to  declare 
themselves,  and  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  county^,  free  and 
independent  of  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain — and 
from  that  dav  thenceforth,  all  allegiance  and  political  relation 
was  absolved  between  the  good  people  of  Afecklenburg  and 
the  kins  of  Great  Britain." 

6.  The  individual  who  bore  these  resolves  from  Mecklen- 
burg to  the  delegates  from  North  Carolina,  in  the  Congress 
then  sitting  in  Pluladelphia,  was  living  in  1819,  when  the  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  were  first  made  public  ; 
and  their  publication  called  forth  his  statement,  given  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight ;  after  having  been,  as  he  says,  a  soldier  of  the 
Bevolution  from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  Captain  Jack 
testifies  that  he  was  present,  and  heard  the  resolutions  read  to 
the  multitude,  from  the  door  of  the  court-house,  in  tl^  town  of 
Charlotte,  when  they  were  received  with  acclamation:  he 
was  appointed  to  carry  them  to  Philadelphia,  and  on  his  way 
stopped  at  Salisbury,  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  Greneral 
Court  was  then  sitting ;  at  the  request  of  the  Court,  he  handed 
a  copy  of  the  resolves  to  a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  by  whom  he 
heaitl  them  read  in  open  court :  he  then  proceeded  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  delivered  his  dispatches  to  Messrs.  Hooper  and 
Caswell,  delegates  from  North  Carolina.  He  also  refers  to 
the  Rev.  Francis  Cumming  as  one  who  was  present. 

7.  The  Rev.  Francis  Cumming  says  he  was  present, 
and  states  that  the  meeting,  ^  from  the  head  of  the  court-house 
stairs  proclaimed  independence  on  English  government,  by 
their  herald  Col.  Thomas  Polk."  We  might  proceed  and  fur- 
nish testimony  from  other  witnesses :  for  the  laudable  zeal  of 
the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  evidence  above  presented,  has  not  left  this  subject  in  ob- 
scurity ;  but  we  think  we  have  adduced  enough. 

And  now,  reminding  our  readers,  that  me  testimony  just 
laid  before  them,  was  not  taken  with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
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issue  of  interpolation^  made  now  for  the  first  time  by  professor 
Tucker ;  but  was  intended  to  answer  Mr.  Jefferson's  insinua- 
tion that  the  whole  story  was  ^  an  unjustifiable  quiz,^  and  that 
there  never  was  any  Mecklenburg  declaration  at  all ;  we  are 
quite  willing,  with  a  word  or  two  more,  to  leave  the  whole 
subject  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  honest  men. 

Professor  Tucker  admits  that  there  is  a  plagiarism  here,  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other :  if  we  have  succeeded  in  proving  that 
the  Mecklenburg  instrument  always  existed  in  the  present 
form,  from  the  twentieth  of  May,  1775,  then  the  robbery  of 
other  men's  thoughts  and  words  is  not  the  sin  of  some  patnotic 
son  of  North  Carolina ;  therefore  (upon  the  professor's  pre- 
mises, adopting,  with  the  omission  of  the  little  nejptive  particle, 
his  own  words)  we  conclude,  **  the  inference  is  inevitable  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  <hd  borrow  from  this  Mecklenburg  paper."  And 
if  he  did,  was  not  his  letter  to  John  Adams  something  more 
**  unjustifiable"  than  a  **  quiz  V  We  fear  there  are  those,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  explanations  of  his  friend,  will  feel  constrained  to 
believe,  that  he  did  use  this  poor,  despised  document  from 
North  Carolina ;  that  he  knew  he  had  used  it  when  he  answered 
Mr.  Adam^  letter ;  and  that  he  meant  to  leave  for  himself  a 
convenient  "  loop  hole  of  retreat,"  when  he  wrote, "  nor  do  I 
aflSrm  positively  that  this  paper  is  a  fabrication." 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  other  coincidences  of  language 
are  to  be  found  between  our  national  document  and  the  consti- 
tution of  Virginia,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  list  of  griev- 
ances prefixed  to  that  constitution.  How  does  this  happen  ? 
His  biograher  gives  us  the  following  solution  of  it.  He  is 
speaking  of  Mr.  JelSerson  in  the  congress  of  1776: 

"  While  Mr.  Jefferson  was  thus  eDgapod  in  the  great  concerns  of 
the  confederacy,  he  was  not  unmindful  ofwhat  was  passing  in  Vir- 
ginia. Knowing  that  they  were  engaged  in  framing  a  Constitution 
U>r  the  state,  he  prepared  the  draught  of  one,  with  a  preamble  reciting 
the  grievances  of  the  colonies  and  the  acts  of  misrule  in  the  King  and 
ParUament,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wytiie.  But  the 
Constitution  proposed  by  George  Mason'*'  had  been  adopted,  in  com- 
mittee, before  Mr.  Jefferson's  arrived,  and  was  afterwards,  with  little 
alteration,  adopted  by  the  house.     They,  however,  accepted  Mr.  Jef- 

*  Of  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  the  following  forcible,  and,  as  it  is 
believed,  just  sketch.  He  was  "  of  the  first  order  of  wisdom  among  those  who 
acted  on  the  theatre  of  the  Revolution,  of  expansive  mind,  ^rofoand  judgment, 
eogent  in  argument,  learned  in  the  lore  of  our  former  Constitution,  and  earnest 
for  the  repuolican  change  on  democratic  principles.  His  elocution  was  neither 
flowing  nor  smooth;  but  his  language  was  strong,  his  manner  most  impr^ 
«lve  and  strengthened  by  a  dash  of  biting  criticism,  where  provocation  made 
It  leasonible.'^l  Jef.  Mem.  p.  33. 
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ferson's  preamble,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  a  recital  of  wrongs  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

Now  we  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  write  the 
list  of  grievances  prefixed  to  the  constitution  of  Virginia  :  but 
there  are  certain  facts  which  need  some  explanation. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1775,  Mr.  Jefierson  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress  for  one  year,  by  the  convention  of  Vir- 
ginia,* and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1776,  was  re-elected  for  another 
year.f  The  Journals,  to  which  we  have  referred,  show  us  that 
Gcoi^  Wythe,  also,  was  elected  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  both 
tlio  occasions  referred  to ;  and  as  the  list  of  members  in  the 
Virginia  convention  presents  us  with  the  name,  at  one  time,  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  and  at  another,  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  sitting 
for  Mr.  Wythe,  we  infer  that  in  1776,  when  the  Virginia  consti- 
tution was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Wythe  was  in  Philadelphia 
with  Mr.  Jefferson,  attending  to  his  duties  in  Congress:  if  this 
bo  so,  we  do  not  perceive  how  this  list  of  grievances  could  have 
l>oon  transmitted  to  him  in  Virginia.  It  may,  indeed,  have  been 
vont  to  some  other  friend  named  Wythe ;  or  the  professor  may 
have  mistaken  the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent ;  in  which  case 
it  is  plain  that  the  original  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  containing 
tiiom)  grievances  was  not  before  his  biographer.  It  may  be  a 
rocoivcd  opinion,  in  Virginia,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  furnished  the 
Hit  of  grievances  prefixed  to  the  constitution  ;  nor  would  we 
bo  understood  as  denying  that  he  did  so.  If  he  did,  he  only 
borrowed  very  largely  from  himself;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
tliat  he  has  left  no  explanation  of  the  resemblance  between  the 
cloclaration  and  the  charter  of  Virginia ;  while  in  another  case, 
of  nuich  less  moment,  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  account  for 
tho  likeness  of  a  Virginia  document,  which  was  penned  by  him- 
volf,  to  a  public  paper  which  he  prepared  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress.;]; If  a  letter  to  any  one  in  Virginia,  can  be  produced, 
from  Mr.  Jefferson's  pen,  which  contains  this  list  of  grievances, 
and  if  they  were  thus  communicated  before  the  29th  of  June, 
1770,  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends  owe  it  to  nis  memory ;  and,  as 
Americans,  they  owe  it  also  to  their  countrymen,  to  let  the  testi- 
niony  be  forthcoming.  If  there  be  no  such  letter  in  being,  let 
inferior  evidence  be  produced,  if  it  exists  to  establish  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  both  papers.  The  respective  dates  of 
the  papers  render  it  important ;  for,  unexplained  by  satisfactory 
proof,  posterity  may  accuse  Mr.  Jefferson  of  a  plagiarism  more 
extensive  than  that  from  the  Mecklenburg  document.    On  the 

«  Journal  of  that  date.  t  Ibid. 

X  See  Autobiography,  p.  10. 
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15th  of  May,  1776,  the  convention  of  Virginia  appointed  the 
committee  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  a  constitution ; 
on  the  27th  oi  May,  the  declaration  of  nghts  was  reported,  and 
on  the  11th  of  June,  was  adopted ;  on  uie  29th  oi  June,  the 
constitution  was  adopted. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  Congress  appointed  the  committee  to 
draw  the  declaration  of  independence  ;  only  one  day  before  the 
declaration  of  rights  was  adopted  in  Virginia ;  and,  that  this 
last  named  paper,  which  it  is  not  pretended  he  wrote,  was  used 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  preparing  the  first  part  of  the  congressional 
declaration,  is  obvious,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  instru- 
ments. If  this  were  sent  to  him  in  rhiladelphia  by  his  Virginia 
fiiends,  as  it  must  have  been,  why  may  not  the  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  with  this  very  list  of  grievances,  have  also 
been  sent  ?  We  find,  from  the  journals  of  the  convention,  that 
it  was  before  that  body  as  early  as  the  26th  of  June,  for  on  that 
day  it  was  discussed,  and  the  committee  had  been  employed  on 
it  from  the  15th  of  the  previous  May  ;  so  that  we  cannot  tell 
how  long  before  the  26th  of  June  it  had  been  in  existence  in 
Virginia,  if  it  originated  there ;  but  it  is  certainly  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  that  it  was  prepared  before  the  10th  of  June, 
when  the  committee  on  the  national  document  was  appointed 
by  Congress ;  and  within  the  range  of  probability,  that,  if  pre- 
pared, it  was  sent  with  the  declaration  or  rights,  which  we  have 
seen  was  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  These  facts  render  it  import- 
ant, to  establish  most  satisfactorily  the  point,  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
did  prepare  this  list  of  grievances  in  Philadelphia,  and  did  send 
them  to  Virginia  some  time  between  the  15th  of  May  and  the 
29th  of  June  ;  and  if  this  point  be  not  sustained,  the  presump- 
tion is  against  his  claim  to  the  authorship. 

We,  however,  do  not  deny  that  he  is  the  author  :  we  have 
discussed  the  question  as  one  of  historical  interest ;  it  is  now 
some  years  since  the  facts  and  dates  above  stated,  formed  the 
subject  of  our  thoughts  ;  and  we  confess  we  looked  with  some 
interest  to  professor  Tucker's  book,  for  a  solution  of  what 
seemed  to  us  a  matter  requiring  explanation.  That  explanation 
has  not  removed  our  perplexity ;  because  we  think  we  find  our 
author  in  a  mistake  as  to  the  paper  having  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Wythe  at  all ;  it  is  plain  too,  tnat  he  had  not  before  him  the 
original  letter,  contaming  these  grievances ;  and  no  such  com- 
munication is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  printed  correspond- 
ence :  there  is,  consequently,  an  uncertainty  about  the  explana- 
tion, which  renders  it  unsatisfactory.  Were  the  fact  of  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Wythe,  or  to  any  one  else,  fully  sustained,  we  can 
truly  say  it  would  afford  us  pleasure. 
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In  taking  leave  of  our  author,  we  cannot  apologize  for  the 
plamness  with  which  we  have  spoken  of  the  subject  of  his  book^ 
The  characters  of  public  men  are  public  property.  With 
feelings  intensely  American,  we  have  spoken,  as  men  who  have 
a  deep  interest  at  stake  in  the  prospenty  of  our  country.  We 
have  tnought  that  in  our  republic,  those  who  fill  important  sta« 
tions  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen 
are  upon  them  ;  and  their  countrymen  should  make  them  feel, 
(for  theirs  is  the  power  to  do  so),  that  they  eiLpect  from  them 
that  elevation  of  character,  which  alone  can  dignify  the  eleva- 
tion of  office.  The  safety  of  the  republic  consists  in  the  intelli* 
flence  and  virtue  of  its  citizens ;  and  he,  who  stands  on  the 
k>fliest  summit  which  a  citizen  can  reach,  should,  of  course,  be 
most  exemplary.  It  has  become  so  much  the  fashion,  under  the 
influence  of  party  feeling,  to  deify  distinguished  party  leaders, 
that,  we  coniess,  it  sometimes  fills  us  with  trembling  apprehensions 
for  the  result.  It  becomes  not  the  proud  spirit  of  iree  men  thus  to 
bow  down  to  a  name.  Let  us  jud^e  of  our  public  men  as  they 
are  ;  it  will  be  better  for  them,  and  better  for  ourselves,  should 
those  in  authority  be  brought  to  feel,  that  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion  will  be  lenient  to  honest  mistake,  but  knows  also  how 
to  be  stem  toward  vice.  Let  them  be  taught  that  personal 
unworthiness  is  a  more  grievous  offence  to  the  authors  of  all 
their  power,  than  political  blundering ;  because,  the  last  betok- 
ens weakness  only,  while  the  first  is  the  offspring  of  wickedness. 
Let  them  be  made  to  understand  that  the  people  know  virtue  to 
be  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  our  political  machine  ; 
and  that  they  love  the  republic  more  than  they  do  any,  even 
the  highest,  citizen  in  it. 


Art.  II. — Morals  and  Legislation.  By  Jeremy  Bentham. 
Translated  into  French  by  M .  Dumont,  with  notes ;  and  from 
the  French,  (2d.  ed.  corrected  and  enlarged)  with  Notes,  and 
a  Biographical  Notice  of  Jeremy  Bentham  and  of  M.  Du- 
mont, by  John  Neal.     Boston,  Wells  &  Lilly.     1836. 

Bbnthabc's  Deontology.  Westminster  Review,  No.  XLL 
Art.  I. 

The  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.  By  Wil- 
liam Paley,  t).  D. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Bentham  is  every  day  gaining  increased 
celebrity  as  the  rallying-point  of  a  new  school  in  morals,  and 
the  very  ''loadstar  of  reformatioQ"  in  pditiea.    His  political 
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principles  will  become  the  subject  of  discussion  hereafter.  It 
IS  our  purpose  now  to  offer  some  strictures  on  his  principles  in 
morals ;  and  as  those  principles  are  held  substantially  by  the 
other  author,  whose  well^-known  and  favorite  name  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity  of  making  some  remarks  upon  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  his  ethical  speculations  also. 

What  is  duty  ?  and  whence  our  obligation  to  perform  it  t 
are  questions  which  have  been  long  agitated,  but  m  regard  to 
which,  especially  the  latter,  there  is  still  much  difference  of 
opinion.  At  the  sight  of  certain  actions  we  are  all  conscious 
of  a  movement  of  mind  by  which  we  approve  or  disapprove  ; 
and  if  the  actions  are  proposed  to  ourselves^  we  experience  still 
further  an  impulse,  either  to  perform  or  to  avoid  them.  What 
then  is  this  moral  movement  so  different  from  mere  physical 
force,  and  yet  so  obvious  to  all — and  by  what  quahty  in  ac 
tions  is  it  awakened?    Whence  that  broad  distinction — that 

Eilph  which  no  power  of  education  or  self-deception  can  anni- 
late — ^which  is  recognised  in  all  languages,  seen  by  all  minds 
which  appears  forever  to  separate  vice  from  virtue  ?  Dees  this 
difference  result  from  the  veiy  nature  of  things,  and  remain 
therefore  through  all  changes  of  law  and  policy  immutably  the 
same ;  or  is  it  created  by  the  mere  authority  of  some  law,  hu- 
man or  divine — ^^by  the  mere  fact  that  the  one  has  been  forbid- 
den and  the  other  required ;  so  that  were  the  mandate  of  the 
law  reversed,  what  we  now  call  virtue  might  in  one  moment  be 
transformed  into  vice^  and  the  blackest  crimes  become  the 
greatest  virtues  1*  Or,  do  we  feel  that  there  is  an  original  and 
essential  difference  between  actions,  which,  springing  from  the 
relations  of  things,  must  not  only  be  antecedent  to  Law,  but 
must  itself  be  the  basis  of  all  Law  7 

If  such  original  difference  be  admitted,  what  is  its  nature  7 
Does  it  respect  merely  the  tendency  of  actions — ^their  fitness  to 
injure  or  to  benefit ;  or  has  it  an  mdependent  character  of  its 
ovm  7  In  other  words,  are  truth,  integrity,  charity,  virtues,  merely 
because  they  contribute  to  private  or  general  happiness,  be- 
cause they  open  the  way  to  enjoyment  in  life,  or  to  never  ending 
blessedness  after  death;  or  are  they  virtues  in  consequence  of 
some  inherent  and  indestructible  quality — a  qualitv  which  de- 
pends not  on  circumstances  or  effects — ^which  wouki  impart  to 
actions  its  own  sacred  impress,  even  though  they  were  the  occa- 
sion only  of  misery,  and  which,  through  all  the  revolutions  of 

•  "  If  God/'  says  Ockham,  "  had  commanded  his  creatures  to  hate  himself, 
luitred  of  God  would  have  been  praiseworthy/' 
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polity  and  time  will  ever  hold  them  up,  as  objects  of  the  same 
commanding  reverence  ? 

These  are  questions  equally  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  to 
practical  man.  At  first  view  they  may  seem  to  present  only  a 
subject  for  curious  speculation.  But  m  reality  tiiey  are  enter- 
tained, and  not  only  entertained, — ^in  effect  they  are  decided  by 
every  mind ;  and  that  decision  has  a  serious  influence  on  its 
character  and  conduct.  In  life,  each  one  has  his  leading  princi- 
ples of  action — his  ultimate  reasons  into  which  he  resolves  all 
duty ;  and  those  principles  must  impart  their  hue  to  his  whole 
deportment  as  a  citizen — as  a  man  of  business — as  a  neighbor 
and  even  as  a  Christian.  In  preferring  one  course  of  conduct 
to  another,  we  must  do  so,  either  because  we  consider  it  to  be 
our  interest,  or  because  while  we  think  it  to  be  our  interest,  we 
Blsofeel  it  to  be  our  duty — ^feel  at  our  hearts  the  promptings  of 
some  impulse  higher  and  holier  than  mere  self-love,  urging  us 
to  virtue  and  to  the  perfection  of  goodness  as  an  end  of  our  be- 
ing no  less  than  as  tne  means  of  our  welfare.  We  are  fair  in 
our  dealings— exemplary  in  our  families — ^patriotic  in  our  pub- 
lic labors — and  Christian  in  our  creed  and  worship,  either,  be- 
cause we  see  happiness  in  the  distance  alluring  us  forward, 
and  because  we  think  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  the  one  only 
end  and  object  of  our  existence ;  or  we  are  all  these,  because 
side  by  side  with  happiness  there  is  another  and  more  venera- 
ble form — ^it  is  holiness,  virtue,  demanding  of  us  yet  higher 
homage — ^worthy  to  be  followed,  not  simply  as  a  guide  to  con- 
duct us  to  bowers  of  pleasure,  but  as  a  mistress,  having  intrinsic 
and  surpassing  worth. 

We  have  thus  indicated  two  leading  systems  of  duty  which 
have  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  learned,  and  the  affections  of 
the  multitude.  In  the  present  age,  so  remarkable  for  the  ar- 
dor of  its  pursuit  after  what  are  called  practical  and  popular 
interests,  it  is  easy  to  discover  a  marked  tendency  towarcu  one 
rather  than  the  other  of  these  systems.  Among  the  young, 
especially,  who  enter  life  amidst  such  an  intense  and  muversal 
strife  for  wealth  and  distinction ;  and  who  are  made  to  feel  so 
quickly  and  sensibly,  every  movement  of  public  opinion,  there 
is  an  unusual  disposition  (natural  indeed,  but  not  tnerefore  the 
less  to  be  lamented)  to  view  happiness  as  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, and  the  attainment  of  happmess  as  the  single  end  of  all 
their  labors.  Ours  is  an  age,  moreover,  when  men  tired  of 
venerable  abuses,  are  inclined  to  briog  every  thing  to  the  stem 
test  of  utility — and  it  is  not  strange  that  being  in  such  a  frame, 
and  solicited  on  every  side  by  physical  means  of  enjoyment, 
they  should  think  too  exclusively  of  a  gross  and  palpable  utility 
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which  attaches  only  to  the  outward  man,  while  they  overlook 
that  nobler  excellence  which  belongs  to  the  mind  and  the  heart. 
At  such  an  era,  philosophy  and  literature  catch  the  prevailing 
spirit.  Reacting  upon  it,  they  give  that  spirit  new  impulse, 
which  in  its  turn  again  flows  back  upon  the  speculations  of  the 
sage  ;  and  thus  men  venerable  for  learning  and  even  for  piety/ 
are  brought  to  lend  their  sanction  in  lessons  of  surpassing  tal- 
ent, to  the  maxims  of  a  sordid  philosophy  which  would  con- 
found virtue  with  prudence,  and  place  the  self-devotion  of  the 
patriot  and  philanthropist,  upon  a  level  with  the  calculations  of 
the  trader,  or  the  schemes  of  the  demagogue. 

It  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  known  and  pondered,  that  the 
selfish  morality,  which  was  first  taught  by  Epicurus,  and  which 
extended  itself  till  it  contributed  to  unnerve  the  stem  virtue  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  overthrow,  at  one  blow,  their  patriotism  and 
their  liberty ;  which  was  revived  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
a  licentious  court,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  nation  for  all  the 
^ilt  and  atrocities  of  the  Revolution  ;  which  reappeared  again 
m  England  about  fifty  years  since,  and  was  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing, says  Robert  Hall,*  an  entirely  new  cast  of  character, 
equally  remote  from  the  licentious  gaiety  of  high  life,  and  the 
low  profligacy  which  falls  under  the  lash  of  the  law  ;  a  race  of 
men  distinguished  by  a  calm  and  terrible  ferocity,  resembling 
Csesar  in  this  only,  that  they  went  with  sobriety  to  the  ruin  of 
their  country  ; — it  deserves  to  be  known,  that  this  philosophy 
is  revived  in  our  own  day,  and  is  taught  with  indefatigable  zeal 
by  some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  our  language.  It  comes  to  us, 
at  present,!  under  the  auspices  of  Bentham,  and  is  the  pre- 
siding spirit  in  all  his  powerful  but  singular  works.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  British  reviews, 
(the  Westminster,)  and  may  be  met  in  publications  of  every  size 
and  rank,  from  the  quarto  volumes  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Dr.  Bowring, 
down  to  the  humblest  efiusions  of  a  daily  press.     Nor  these 

*  See  sermon  on  Infidelity. 

t  It  is  a  singalar  fact,  that  Mr.  Bentham  and  his  followers  should  claim  for 
him  the  glory  of  haWng  discovered  this  philosophy.  His  first  principles,  i.  e. 
that  men  always  act,  and  were  made  to  act,  from  a  primary  regard  to  their 
own  interest,  has  been  proclaimed  in  almost  every  age  and  country  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  not  excepting  Hindoostan  and  China.  The  Epicureans  of  Greece 
had  their  predecessors  in  one  of  the  moTs^  sects  of  India.  Like  their  antago- 
nists the  otoics,  they  illnstrate  the  excessive  tendency  to  simplicity,  which  has 
always  characterized  moral  speculations,  especially  in  their  earlier  stages. 
The  other  great  principle  of  Mr.  Bentham,  and  in  which  he  takes  specia 

tride,  viz. :  that  we  are  to  find  our  own  interest  in  contributing  to  the  greatest 
appiness  of  the  greatest  number^  wsls  held  in  substance  by  Epicurus,  and  has 
been  taught  in  form  by  many  of  the  modems.    E.  g.  Hume  and  Gk>dwin. 
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alone.  Hume  aad  GUxlwin,*  and  we  must  add  Paley,  still  live, 
in  their  works,  to  plead  its  cause ;  while  it  numbers,  as  allies, 
mightier  than  all»  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  sordid  inclinations  of 
the  heart.  Thus  addressing  us  under  the  sanction  of  honored 
names ;  thus  clothed  in  all  the  ffrace  and  brilliancy  that  the 
highest  genius  can  bestow— taught  us  perhaps  as  one  of  our 
youthful  studies — reiterated  now  in  the  literature  of  our  libra* 
ries  and  our  drawing  rooms,  it  becomes  us  to  weigh  well  its 
claims.  It  approaches  us  when  least  we  suspect  it,  in  the 
worldly-wise  maxim — in  the  levity  and  banter  w  conversation — 
in  the  flexible  politics  of  private  as  well  as  public  life— in  the 
countless  influences  of  a  busy  and  a  worldly  age.  If,  then  we 
would  not  imbibe  it  as  thousands  do  imbibe  it,  unconsciously — 
if  we  would  recognise  it  in  all  its  disuses  and  be  prepared  de- 
liberatelv  to  accept  or  withstand  its  mfluence,  we  should  make 
it  the  subject  of  study.  We  should  weigh  its  principles — con- 
sider its  tendency,  and  try  it  by  that  unfaihng  ordeal — the 
ordeal  of  history. 

What  then  is  this  system  usually  called  the  selfish  system  of 
morals  ? — For  an  answer  to  this  question  we  go  to  its  most  es- 
teemed advocate.  Dr.  Paley,  and  we  find  it  stated  by  him  in 
few  and  explicit  words.  "  Virtue,"  says  Paley,  "  is  the  doing 
good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  o(  God  and  for  ths 
9AKB  of  everlasting  happiness  /"  The  motive  then  from  which 
all  duty  or  virtue  must  proceed  is  the  hope  of  everlasting  hap- 

Einess.  It  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  because 
e  alone  has  everlasting  happiness  at  his  disposal,  and  it  musi 
consist  in  doing  good  to  mankind,  because  it  is  by  that  means 
alone  that  he  will  permit  us  to  attain  eternal  happiness  I  The 
same  principle  is  laid  down  in  another  form.  "  Wl^,"  says  Paley, 
**am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word?" — and  we  may  add,  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  or  perform  any  other  duty.  The  simple  and 
only  answer  given,  is,  **  because  I  am  urged  to  do  so  by  a  vio- 
lent  motive^  (viz.  the  fear  of  everlasting  misery  and  the  hope  of 
everlasting  happiness)  "  resulting  from  the  command  of  God.'* 
Paley,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  Christian  and  a  divine — 

•  It  may  surprise  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Hume  and 
€k>dwin,  to  hear  them  quoted  as  adv^ocates  of  the  selfish  theory.  It  is  true  that 
they  formally  maintain  the  capacity  of  man  for  disinterested  affections ;  and 
one  of  them  seems,  at  times,  even  disposed  to  regard  benevolence  as  the  only 
proper  spring  of  action.  Their  language  on  this  point,  however,  is  vague  and 
contradictory ;  while  they  hold  fully  with  Paley  and  Bentham  in  estimating 
actions  by  their  consequences,  and  in  making  utility  the  only  ground  of  moral 
distinctions.  Doing  so,  they  deny  in  effect,  that  there  is  in  actions  any  such 
thing  as  an  independent  moral  quality ;  abolish  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  mora]  science,  and  open  a  way  for  most  of  the  evils  of  the  selfish  theory. 
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and  it  was  of  course  needful  that  he  should  bring  into  view  the 
precepts  and  sanctions  of  his  religion. — Not  so  with  Bentham  : 
who,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Neal,  was  an  Atheist.  Translated 
into  his  lai^age  and  into  the  language  of  most  modem  and 
ancient  UtiUtarians,  Paley's  definition  would  read  more  simply 
thus, — **  Virtue  is  the  doing  good  to  mankind  for  the  sake  of  my 
own  happiness." — I  am  obliged  to  keep  my  word,  and  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  not  because  I  am  touched  by  a 
noble  impulse,*  which  finds  delight  in  acts  of  justice  and 
charity— not  because  I  am  urged  by  a  sense  of  duty,  which, 
though  it  speaks  with  still  small  voice,  yet  speaks  in  tones  of 
rightful  and  supreme  authority — but,  simply,  because  I  am  urged 
by  a  violent  desire  to  secure  my  own  happiness,  which  falas  I) 
can  be  secured  on  no  other  terms.  Nature  or  necessity  nas  so 
bound  up  my  own  welfare  with  that  of  others,  that  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  attain  the  one  without  promoting  the  other,  and 
therefore  I  must  needs  be  just  and  charitable.  Still  my  own 
happiness  is  the  only  thing  for  which  I  am  required,  or  was 
ever  destined  to  care.  In  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  others,  I 
am  to  do  it  simply  because  I  am  myself  to  be  the  gainer,  and  not 
because  I  need  feel  any  sincere  interest  in  it.  When  perform- 
ing the  highest  offices  of  philanthropy,  I  fully  acquit  myself  of 
all  the  claims  of  duty,  though  intent  only  on  mv  own  good,  and 
utterly  careless  of  their  welfare  for  whom  I  labor.  Nay  more. 
If  I  could  indeed  lose  sight  of  my  own  interest,  if  utterly  un- 
mindful of  the  reward  which  was  to  follow,  I  were  capable  of 
an  act  of  kindness  to  my  fellow  men,  simply  from  good  will  to 
them,  or  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  veneration  towards  that 
Supreme  Being  in  whose  image  they  were  made,  I  ought  not 
to  regard  such  an  act  as  virtue.  I  ought  rather  to  repress  such 
an  impulse  from  within,  as  factitious  and  foolish ;  and  consider 
that  it  is  not  by  feeling,  but  by  a  cool  calculation  of  interest — 
by  a  nice  computation  of  profit  and  loss,  that  I  am  to  deter- 

♦  Paley  repudiates  altogether  the  notion  'of  snch  impulses.  (B.  III.  P.  I. 
ch.  V.  P.  11.  ch.  v.)  Bentham  and  his  followers  seem  disposed,  at  times,  to 
recognise  some  of  the  benevolent  affections  aspart  of  the  original  constitution 
of  man ;  and  recently  a  writer  .of  the  sect,  (West.  Rev.  No.  41.  Art.  Deonto- 
logy) for  the  sake  ofargumenlf  admits  a  moral  impulse  or  conscience.  Such 
acunissions,  however,  are  effectually  neutralised  by  the  doctrine,  that  in  yield- 
ing to  these  impulses,  we  do  it,  not  instinctively,  nor  because  they  are  superior 
in  authority,  but  on  a  deliberate  calculation  that  it  is  only  by  such  obeaience 
that  we  can  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness.  This  is  a  new  render- 
ing of  Pope's  verse — 

"  Modes  of  self-love,  the  Passions  we  may  call.'* 

The  fatal  objection  to  such  a  doctrine  is  that  it  subordinates  conscience  to  self- 
tore,  and  make»  no  distinction  between  instinctive  and  deliberative  principles. 
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mine  the  preference  of  truth  to  falsehood^  of  piety  to  Uasphemy, 
of  humanity  and  justice  to  cruelty  and  blood. 

This,  we  believe,  is  an  impartial  exhibition  of  the  grounding 
principle  of  that  philosophy,  which  can  be  distilled  from  almost 
every  page  of  Dr.  Paley^s  celebrated  work  on  morals,  and 
which  forms  the  glory  of  the  plan  by  which  Bentham  and  his 
disciples  would  regenerate  the  world.  We  do  not  propose 
now  to  call  in  question  the  specific  rules,  which  this  system 
may  prescribe  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct.  He  might 
even  admit  that  these  rules,  so  far  as  they  respect  the  outward 
conduct,  are  identical  with  those  furnished  in  the  Scriptures, 
or  in  any  other  moral  code.  What  we  object  to  here,  is  the 
spirit  of  the  system— the  motive  on  which  it  makes  virtue  de- 
pendent. We  contend,  that  in  resolving  all  duty  or  virtue  into 
self-love,  it  strips  it  of  its  dignity—  debases  our  moral  sentiments, 
and  offers  violence  to  fundamental  notions  of  the  human  mind. 
And  we  propose  farther  to  show,  that  the  system  has  never 
prevailed  in  any  country  or  at  any  age  without  tending  to  the 
subversion  of  morality  and  order.  Man  is  sufficiently  sordid 
from  the  impulse  of  his  passions.  He  needs  no  aid  from  philo- 
sophy to  render  him  sonlid  on  principle  and  selfish  by  rule. 

Out  first  remark  on  this  system  is,  that  it  confounds  virtue 
with  prudence.  This  is  virtually  acknowledged  by  Paley,  who 
states  that  the  only  difference  between  an  act  of  prudence, 
and  an  act  of  virtue  is,  that  in  the  one  case  we  have  respect 
to  the  happiness  of  this  life  alone,  whereas  in  the  other,  we 
consider  also,  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  world  to  come 
— a  difference,  be  it  observed,  for  which  there  is  no  place  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  admit  that  there  is  a  world  to 
come  ;  and  which  disappears  in  practice,  we  apprehend,  from 
the  minds  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  who  adopt  the  system.  In 
trutli,  it  is  simply  a  verbal  difference.  If  the  mere  fact,  that 
an  action  is  useful  to  the  agent,  be  sufficient  to  constitute  it  a  vir- 
tuous action,  it  can  matter  little  whether  the  benefit  be  of 
shorter  or  of  longer  duration.  It  follows  then,  in  effect,  that 
prudence  is  virtue,  and  that  the  highest  virtue  is  but  the  highest 
prudence.  If  a  capitalist  makes  a  wise  investment,  or  a  mer- 
chant projects  a  judicious  and  successful  voyage,  we  may  term 
these  respectively  a  virtuous  voyage,  and  a  virtuous  invest- 
ment; just  as  Bentham  was  wont  when  he  spoke  of  good 
mutton,  to  call  it  virtuous  mutton,  and  when  he  petted  his 
favorite  animal  (a  deer)  to  style  it  his  virtuous  deer*  If  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  man  performs  some  noble  deed  of 

*  See  Neal's  Biog.  Notice  of  J.  Beniham. 
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patriotism  or  philanthropy — some  act  in  which  seeming  to  foi> 
get  himself,  he  toils  and  sacrifices  only  for  the  benefit  of  others 
— why,  he  is  merely  a  prudent  man,  who  uses  the  means  of 
happiness  entrusted  to  hmi. 

For  example,  Sir  Thomas  More,  after  a  year's  imprisonment, 
and  when  enfeebled  by  suflering,  is  offered  permission  to  return 
to  his  wife  and  children  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly — ^to  the 
intellectual  pursuits  in  which  he  took  such  deUght — to  the  sum* 
mit  of  greatness  from  which  he  had  been  plucked  down,  if  he 
will  but  sacrifice  a  scruple  of  conscience.  He  indignantly 
refuses  and  prefers  rather  to  perish  on  a  scaffold  ;  and  he,  on 
this  system,  is  but  a  prudent  man,  who  has  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  his  interest  I  Lafayette,  a  husband  and  a  father — with 
every  thing  in  certain  prospect  or  in  actual  possession  that  the 
highest  anibition  could  crave  or  the  warmest  sympathies  desire, 
surrenders  all — hurries  to  the  aid  of  a  distant  and  almost  hope- 
less cause,  and  offers,  not  only  without  regret,  but  with 
exultation,  the  endearments  of  domestic  life  and  the  favoi*s  of  his 
prince  in  exchange  for  toil  and  danger  in  behalf  of  suflering 
strangers — and  he  too,  is  but  a  prudent  man  I  The  great 
Washington  tears  himself  from  the  peaceful  and  honored  shades 
of  Mount  Vernon,  assumes  reluctantly  a  command  more  fearful 
perhaps  than  was  ever  before  entrusted  to  man — a  command 
which  puts  at  peril  his  fame,  his  fortune  and  his  head.  Cam- 
paign siler  campaign  he  toils  almost  without  resources,  loaded 
down  with  responsibility,  the  object  of  machinations  at  home, 
and  of  deadly  hostility  abroad  ;— and  at  length,  when  victory  is 
achieved — his  country  independent — his  name  on  every  tongue, 
hastening  to  lay  down  his  command,  he  escapes  from  the 
thanksgivings  and  honors  of  his  grateful  country  to  the  silence 
of  his  homtT;  and  this  is  but  prudence  I  and  through  all  this 
career  of  seeming  glory  there  has  been  but  the  slu^wd  calcu- 
lations of  an  exclusive  self-love  I 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  examples.  What  shall 
we  say  of  Howard,  leaving  a  home  of  opulence  and  ease  that 
he  mi^ht  dwell  '*  in  the  depths  of  dungeons  and  amidst  the  infec- 
tion of  hospitals."  What  of  the  soldier  of  the  cross  as  biddinj^ 
farewell  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  the  land  of  his 
fathers — ^rupturing  the  ties  of  affection — counting  not  his  life 
dear  unto  himself,  he  goes  out  to  gather  amidst  malignant  gales 
and  in  savage  wildernesses  a  harvest  for  his  Lord  ?  What  of 
that  Lord  himself,  as  he  comes  forth  from  the  glory  of  universal 
empire,  and  clothes  himself  in  human  form,  and  becomes  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  consents  at  last  to  die  in  agony  for  the  rescue  of 
the  guilty  and  the  vile  ?     Is  there  nothing  here  but  prudence  ? 
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Is  it  all  self-seekinff?  Has  there  been  no  principle — no  pa- 
triotism— no  philanthropy — no  love  of  liberty — ^no  disinterested 
zeal  for  God  and  man  ?  Then  we  say,  let  history  l>e  rewritten, 
that  it  may  strip  these  pretenders  of  their  factitious  greatness. 
Let  the  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  too,  be  revised, 
that  tliey  may  no  longer  tell  of  benovolence  and  zeal — ^that  they 
may  record  of  Peter  and  James  and  John, — ^when  they  appear 
before  us  rejoicing  that  they  are  reckoned  worthy  to  suffer  for 
the  name  of  Jesus — ^when  they  resolve  that,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
crees of  councils  and  the  madness  of  mobs,  they  will  still  publish 
the  things  that  they  have  seen  and  heard — ^when  they  go  fix)m 
city  to  city  smiling  on  the  rage  of  persecutors,  lifting  their  warn- 
ing voice  in  the  presence  of  rulers,  and  making  the  very  prison- 
house  vocal  with  their  songs ; — let  the  historian,  amended  and 
corrected  by  the  Utilitarian,  tell  us  that,  after  all,  these  were 
but  men  who  had  a  keen  eye  to  their  own  interest  and  were  in 
quest  of  honor  and  reward  I  In  quest  of  honor  and  reward 
they  doubtless  were.  That  they  had  no  thought  of  these,  or  that 
they  were  not,  in  truth,  advancing  their  highest  happiness  by 
this  very  self-devotion,  is  not  pretended.  But  was  this  all? 
Their  happiness,  they  had  a  right  to  think  of  I  To  neglect,  or 
madly  trifle  with  it  is  alike  folly  and  guilt.  But  did  they  think  of 
nothing  else  ?  Was  it  by  dwelling  exclusively  and  intently  on 
their  own  interest,  that  they  were  moved  to  tears  and  sym- 
pathy— that  they  were  nerved  to  deeds  of  self-sacrifice — ^that 
their  hearts  were  made  to  bleed  for  the  sins  and  sufferings  of 
distant  strangers  and  benighted  heathen  ?  Or  is  it  in  man,  when 
engrossed  with  himself  and  thinking  not  of  others,  to  rise  to  the 
stature  of  such  deeds,  and  write  his  name  high  and  bright  among 
the  benefactors  of  his  race.  Surely  this  life  must  be  delusion — 
history  a  romance — the  Holy  Evangelists  but  a  tissue  of  fables, 
or  else  the  philosophy  in  question  is  false. 

And  yet  further. — This  philosophy  not  only  confounds  virtue 
with  prudence.  It  goes  so  far  as  to  confound  it  even  with  vice 
to  abolish  all  intelligible  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  place  them  before  us  on  the  same  moral  level.  For  what, 
according  to  the  Utihtarian,  is  virtue  ?  It  is  a  wise  forecast  and 
calculation  respecting  our  own  happiness.  And  what  is  vice  f 
It  is  an  unwise  calculation  and  forecast  in  regard  to  the  very 
same  thing.  To  both  the  virtuous  and  vicious  man  is  presented 
the  same  object  to  be  pursued  from  the  same  motive,  and  the 
only  conceivable  dilfcrence  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  The 
one  looking  for  happiness  rises  to  justice  and  beneficence — the 
other  in  quest  of  the  same  end  descends  to  deeds  of  infamy  and 
guih.    Where  is  there  room  for  that  vast  and  radical 
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which  we  are  accustomed  to  make,  for  that  deep  and  heartfelt 
reverence  on  the  one  hand,  or  for  that  intense  disapprobation 
and  displeasure  on  the  other  ?  Is  a  mere  ^  error  in  arithmetic" — 
a  mere  mistake  in  the  computation  of  gain  and  loss  such  an 
enormous  crime  that  it  ought  to  kindle  indignation ;  or  is  simple 
^expertness  in  posting  and  balancing  the  moral  ledger/'  in  anti- 
cipating the  chances  of  a  given  adventure,  an  achievement  so 
lofty,  that  it  ought  to  bow  down  our  souls  in  admiration  ?  On 
the  supposition  that  this  system  is  true,  where  is  there  room  for 
the  exercise  of  moral  esteem  and  reverence,  or  for  those  senti- 
ments of  contempt  and  reprobation  which  we  feel  at  the  sight  of 
the  seducer  and  oppressor  ?  And  the  guilty  man  himself,  when 
he  takes  a  review  of  his  life  and  finds  that  he  has  been  an 
extortioner,  a  sensualist,  a  blasphemer,  what  occasion  has  he  for 
that  remorse  with  which  he  is  wont  to  goad  himself?  At  the 
worst  he  has  but  calculated  badly — made  an  unwise  speculation 
for  which  he  may  well  feel  regret — ^but  should  suffer  no  remorse* 
Once  admit  the  principle  mat  man  acts  and  ou^ht  to  act 
only  from  a  regard  to  his  own  happiness,  be  it  in  this  or  in  a 
future  world,  and  it  must  be  followed  out  till  there  remains  no 
place  for  moral  distinctions.  Duty  sinks  till  it  becomes  synoni- 
mous  with  prudence,  virtue  with  skill,  vice  with  error,  remorse 
with  regret,  and  indignation  with  pity. 

There  is  yet  another  objection.  Dr.  Paley,  as  we  have  5een, 
admits  the  Divine  will  to  be  our  rule  of  duty,  and  inculcates  im- 
plicit obedience.  But  on  what  ground  does  he  do  so  ?  Is  it  on 
the  ground  that  God  has  a  moral  right  to  our  obedience — ^that 
as  our  creator  and  best  benefactor — as  the  source  and  centre  of 
all  excellence,  he  merits  and  should  receive  the  deepest  homage 
of  our  gratitude  and  esteem?  Far  from  it.  We  are  not  oblig- 
ed, on  his  principles,  to  cherish  one  sentiment  of  gratitude,  or  of 
reverence.  **Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart," 
merely  means,  in  this  school,  **  be  very  careful  not  to  incur  his 
displeasure  ?  He  has  at  his  disposal,  your  eternal  well-being — 
be  extremely  cautious  lest  you  provoke  him  to  make  it  a  sacri- 
fice t"  Such  caution  is  doubtless  proper.  It  is  enjoined  in  one 
sense  by  all  the  sacred  writers  and  by  Christ  himself.  It  shows 
the  expediency  of  consulting  the  Divine  will.  But  is  it  the 
ground  on  wliich  they  rest  the  duty  of  obedience.  Is  it  the 
great  informing  principle  of  their  morality — ^the  source  whence 
they  deduce  the  authority  and  the  obligations  of  religion  ?  In 
ott^r  words,  is  the  government  of  God  built  on  the  mere  basis 
of  power,  and  not  of  right,  so  that  we  are  called  to  submit,  not 
because  we  ought,  but  oecause  we  must  ?  Such  is  indeed  the 
view  which  these  speculations  seem  to  take ;  and  it  may  assist 
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us  in  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  the  system,  when  we  thus 
find  it  blotting  from  the  divine  character  all  moral  attributes, 
such  as  justice  and  holiness — ^holding  up  his  Omnipotence  as  the 
only  proper  object  of  regard— representing  his  commands  as 
merely  arbitrary  decrees,  and  our  own  moral  notions  as  little 
better  than  fictions  of  law. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  violence  which  this  theory 
ofiers,  as  well  to  lan^age  as  to  our  moral  notions,  and  the  de- 
basing views  which  it  takes  of  the  whole  subject  of  duty  and 
reli^on.     We  proceed  to  speak  of  its  history. 

To  ascertain  its  legitimate  influence,  we  should  look,  not  at 
its  first  teachers  and  masters,  but  at  its  disciples.  Paley,  a  phi- 
lanthropist and  a  Christian — ^reared  under  the  wholesome  mo- 
rality of  the  Bible,  might  adopt  such  a  theory  in  after  life,  might 
inculcate  and  apply  it  throughout  a  volume,  and  yet  feel  little  of 
its  influence  in  practice.  And  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  same  writer,  who  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  in  man  no  conscience  or  moral  sense 
which  can  be  distinguished  from  prejudice  and  habit,  declares, 
when  he  turns  from  his  speculations  to  the  practical  labors  of 
the  ministry,  and  addresses  his  hearers  in  regard  to  their  eternal 
concerns,  that  "conscience,  our  own  conscience,  is  to  be  our 
guide  in  all  things,"  and  that  it  is  "  through  its  whisperings  that 
the  Spirit  spea&  to  man.***  So  Bentham,  Rochefocault,  Epi- 
curus, might  embrace  this  philosophy  in  the  regions  of  specula- 
tion, and  yet  hold  it  with  many  saving  clauses,  and  in  private 
life  commend  themselves  as  honest,  amiable  and  philanthropic. 
But  what  has  been  its  efiect  on  those  who  have  imbibed  it  early 
in  life ;  who  have  carried  it  forth,  not  as  a  system  to  be  defend- 
ed, but  as  a  principle  to  be  acted  upon — who  in  adopting  its 
leading  doctrines  have  lost  sight  of  conditions  that  modify,  refine, 
and  spiritualise  it — who  have  been  accustomed  to*  appeal  to  it 
in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  amidst  the  tumults  of  a  corrupt 
and  corrupting  world  7  What  indeed  must  be  the  influence  and 
tendency  of  that  system  which  teaches,  that  regard  for  our  own 
happiness  embraces  the  whole  duty  of  man  ?  We  answer  by  ad- 
ducing facts,  and  the  authority  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men. 

The  severe  and  upright  Romans  first  heard  of  this  philosophy 
through  ambassadors  whom  they  had  sent  to  Greece,  or  received 
from  there.  They  listened  to  it  with  aversion  and  disgust.  We 
are  told  that  Fabriciusf  on  his  return  from  Epirus,  whither  he 
had  been  to  treat  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  announced  that 
he  had  heard,  during  his  absence,  of  a  new  doctrine  which  was 

•  See  Paley's  Sermons,     t  Cir.  dc  Senec. 
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rapidly  gaining  converts  at  Athens ;  and  that  this  doctrine  repre- 
sented the  love  of  pleasure  as  universally  the  leading  motive  of 
men's  actions.  Cicero  adds  that  the  friends  of  Fabricius  who 
had  been  intimate  with  the  immortal  Decius,  and  who  fek  con- 
vinced by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  their  own  emotions,  that 
there  was  an  intrinsic  rectitude  and  virtue,  independent  of  mere 

Eleasure,  and  which  the  noble  and  generous  mind  would  ever 
eep  in  view — these  friends,  when  they  heard  the  intelhgienee, 
declared  at  once  that  the  people  who  embraced  such  a  doctrine, 
would  soon  forfeit  theur  liberties,  and  fall  an  easy  conquest  lo 
their  enemies. 

At  a  later  period  an  Athenian  philosopher  of  this  achofA 
(Cameades)  visited  Rome  on  an  embassy.  While  waiting  for  the 
answer  of  the  Senate  he  amused  himself,  we  are  told,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  to  the  people,  and  especially  the  youth, 
that  justice  and  injustice  derived  their  origin  from  expediency, 
or  from  positive  institutions,  and  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  a  distinction  between  them  in  the  nature  of  man.  This  gave 
great  alarm  to  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  ; — Cato,  the  Censor, 
was  so  disturbed  at  the  thought  of  having  the  opinions  of 
his  countrymen  unsettled  on  points  so  sacred  and  important, 
that  he  never  rested  till  the  ambassadors  received  their 
final  answer  and  were  dismissed  from  Rome.*  And  were 
these  great  men  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  the  consequences 
of  this  philosophy  ? 

Let  him  who  thinks  so,  trace  its  history  among  the  Grecian 
disciples  of  Epicurus,  who,  disregarding  the  severer  maxims  of 
their  master  and  acting  upon  his  great  principle  as  they  under- 
stood it,  sunk  from  one  degree  of  degeneracy  to  anotlier  till  the 
very  title  of  their  sect  became  synonymous  with  indolence  and 
sensuality.  Let  him  follow  it,  as  migrating  to  Rome,  it  trained 
up  a  Csesar  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  and  there 
extended  itself  among  all  classes  till  the  entire  nation  became 
one  scene  of  effeminacy,  venality,  and  corruption. — Let  him 
observe  its  later  history  in  France.  First  put  forth  in  the  cele- 
brated maxims  of  Rochefocault,  its  influence  was  soon  felt  in 
every  department  of  literature  and  through  every  circle  of  so- 
ciety. It  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  create  that  levity 
of  principle  and  that  heartless  frivolity  of  manners  which  was 
so  long  the  reproach  of  the  French  people.  How  many  writers 
has  it  sent  forth  whose  business,  to  use  the  language  of  Addison, 
the  first  EngUsh  critic  by  whom  it  is  noticed,  "  seems  to  have 
been  to  depreciate  human  nature,  and  consider  it   under  its 

*  Stewart  on  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  p.  143.    Cambridge,  1829. 
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worst  appearances — giving  mean  interpretations  and  ascribing 
base  motives  to  the  worthiest  actions— laboring  to  do  away  all 
distinction  between  man  and  man,  or  between  the  human  spe- 
cies and  the  brute."  As  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  this  phi- 
losophy, let  the  following  extracts  from  a  comedy  composed 
previous  to  the  Revolution  be  taken,  and  let  it  be  considered 
whether  it  was  strange  that  in  a  nation  where  such  sentiments 
prevailed,  the  whole  fabric  of  society  was  convulsed  and  over- 
throvim : — **  As  for  my  own  part  (says  Cleon  in  the  M^chant  of 
Gresset)  to  speak  impartially,  I  am  not  aae  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  wicked,"  "  a  phantom  conjured  up  by  the 
low  prejudices  of  the  vulgar.  I  consider  every  body  as  bad, 
and  nobody  as  bad.  As  for  the  duplicity  and  intrigues  with 
which  you  are  offended,  I  see  nothing  in  them  when  examined 
to  the  bottom  but  a  fund  of  amusement  for  myself.  We  all 
take  and  give  so  as  to  balance  our  accounts  pretty  well  vrith 
each  other.  The  only  crime  now  known  is  ennuU  and  as  this 
would  soon  make  its  way  into  the  best  society  if  there  were 
any  serious  attachments  among  friends,  we  must  have  only 
prejudices,  calumnies  and  absurdities.  Hence  every  body 
should  speak  and  act  according  to  his  own  humor ;  believing 
that  all  IS  wrong — all  right,  and  that  all  the  world  is  equally 
happy." 

Our  limits  have  not  allowed  us  to  enter  as  minutely  as  we 

Eroposed  into  the  history  of  this  philosophy.  We  conclude  this 
ranch  of  the  subject  with  a  remark  or  two  resf>ecting  our  own 
country.  The  perpetuity  of  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy  as 
Americans,  depends,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  virtue  and  integrity 
of  the  people.  Education  is  at  present  doing  much  for  their 
intelligence  ;  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  mere  intellec- 
tual education  unaided  by  moral  influence  can  train  up  no  peo- 
ple to  a  stem  and  incorruptible  virtue.  The  '<  Schoolmaster 
may  be  abroad."  He  may  carry  down  his  lessons  to  the  hum- 
blest hovel,  and  yet  those  lessons  be  only  the  means  of  pervert- 
ing and  demoralizing. — Are  they  addressed  chiefly  or  entirely 
to  the  sordid  desires  of  our  nature  ?  Are  the  rising  generation 
appealed  to  only,  or  principally,  by  their  regard  to  their  own  inte- 
rest, when  we  would  incite  them  to  knowledge  and  virtue  ?  Is  it 
our  hope  that  when  the  people  are  thus  enlightened  in  respect  to 
their  true  welfare,  such  Knowledge  will  be  sufiicient  to  exalt  and 
save  them?  We  could  not  devise  a  more  fatal  expedient  for 
leading  them  to  ruin.— All  history  proclaims  that  where  public 
morality  rests  on  the  basis  of  expediency  rather  than  of  duty,  it 
is  as  shortlived  as  spurious,  and  that  when  it  expires  it  carries 
with  it  all  the  vigor  and  glory  of  a  oeople.    Sucb  a  morality 
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never  builds  up  a  great  and  glorious  public  spirit ;  and  without 
such  a  spirit,  no  nation  endures  long  in  honor  and  prosperity. 
Let  the  day  come  when  among  us  that  spirit  is  discaroed  as 
obsolete  and  old  fashioned  ; — ^when  virtue,  which  ought  to  be  the 

Erompt  impulse  of  the  heart,  gets  to  be  the  creature  of  the 
rain  ;  when  questions  of  duty  are  adjourned  from  the  bar  d[ 
conscience  to  the  noisy  tribunal  of  expediency — ^when  we  deter- 
mine how  far  we  shall  discharge  duty  only  by  ascertaining  how 
far  it  will  subserve  our  advantage,  and  at  that  day  the  name  of 
liberty  may  remain  to  us,  but  the  reality  will  have  fled.  Better 
infinitely  in  such  case  that  no  schools  had  been  opened,  nor 
schoolmasters  sent  abroad.  When  a  shrewd,  enlightened,  calcu- 
lating people  (Mice  become  devoid  of  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ple, they  must  present  a  spectacle  sufficient  to  fill  every  friend 
of  humanity  with  sorrow  and  dismay. — A  nation  ignorant  as 
well  as  depraved — ^imbecile  in  mind  as  well  as  corrupt  at  heart, 
may  be  governed,  and  in  some  sense  saved.  But  a  nation  com- 
posed of  strong  and  unprincipled  minds,  endowed  with  a  thou- 
sand-fold energy,  but  restrained  by  nothing  but  self-interest — 
ready  whenever  passion  indicates  its  expediency  for  wrong  or 
outrage — such  a  nation  contains  within  its  bosom  elements  of  woe 
and  mscord  which  must  soon  explode ;  and  with  a  shock  too 
that  will  convulse  the  world. 

Thus  far,  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  motive,  or  principle 
on  which,  according  to  the  utilitarian,  all  duty  must  ulti- 
mately rest.  There  is  another  feature  of  his  system,  equally 
obnoxious  to  censure.  To  obviate  the  objection,  that  whoever 
acts  merely  from  regard  to  his  own  interest  will  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  interest  of  others,  he  proposes  a  method  by  which 
self-love,  (or,  as  Bentham  calls  it,  self-regarding  interest)  can  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  pubuc,  and  private  and  general 
utihty  became  coincident,  ''(xod,^  says  Paley,  *<  wills  and 
wishes  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,"  and  therefore  any  action, 
the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to  promote  that  happiness,  must 
be  agreeable  to  Him,  and  conduce  of  course  to  our  own  final 
welfare.  When,  then,  in  any  instance,  we  would  know  our 
duty,  L  e.,  our  highest  interest,  we  must  inquire  into  the  general 
tendency  of  the  contemplated  action,  in  respect  to  the  welfare 
of  others,  and  so  act  as  in  the  language  of  Bentham,  ''to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numbers.^  Ben- 
tham himself^  inasmuch  as  he  believed  in  neither  natural  nor 
revealed  religion,  had  to  reach  this  result  by  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent course.  Accordingly  he  maintained  after  the  example  of 
Hume,  that  even  in  this  life  he  is  most  likely  to  enjoy  perscHial 
hairiness,  who  consults  most  assiduously  the  general  good.    It 
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would  extend  this  discussion  to  an  unpardonable  length,  to  enter 
at  large  into  the  grave  exceptions  which  may  be  taken  at  every 
step,  in  this  train  of  reasoning.  It  rests,  (we  for  the  present  con- 
fine ourselves  to  Paley's)  as  we  conceive,  on  more  thian  one  false 
assumption — ^it  establishes  a  rule  often  impracticable,  and  alv^rays 
dangerous,  and  it  proceeds  in  practice  on  principles  wholly  at 
variance  with  some  of  the  most  obvious  laws  of  our  nature. 

For  example,  it  assumes  that  the  great  and  only  design  of  the 
Divine  Gk)vemment,  is  the  promotion  of  human  happiness  ;  for  if 
besides  hi^piness,  that  government  has  any  other  great  moral 
design,  such  as  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  holiness ;  or,  if  aim- 
ing only  at  happiness,  it  still  comprehends  in  its  plans  the  hap- 
piness of  other  worlds,  and  of  higher  intelligences  with  whose 
well-being,  perhaps,  the  happiness  of  this  msignificant  planet 
may  not  always  be  in  unison,  then  it  follows  that  acts  may  be 
according  to  His  will,  which  on  the  whole  do  not  subserve  hu- 
man happiness.  Waiving  this,  however,  and  admitting  that  to 
advance  man's  happiness  alone,  is  the  object  of  the  Divine  ad- 
ministration, does  it  follow  that  what  appears  to  us,  conducive 
to  that  end  is  therefore  acceptable  to  God  ?  Be  it  so,  that  the 
end  is  clear  and  definite ;  are  the  means  equally  so?  God  may 
^  will  and  wish"  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  but  may  he  not 
also  "  will  and  wish"  the  particular  ioay  in  which  he  will  have  it 
compassed  ?  And  when  we  sit  down  to  meditate,  is  it  certain 
that  the  way  which  commends  itself  to  our  preference,  is  that 
oa  which,  in  his  boundless  wisdom  and  sovereignty,  He  has 
fixed  ?  The  President  of  the  United  States  sends  his  minister 
to  the  court  of  France,  to  ncgodate  a  matter  of  great  and  deli- 
cate concern.  Doubtless  he  would  have  him  keep  his  eye  in- 
tently fixed  on  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country.  But  is 
that  all?  Does  he  leave  him  to  exercise  his  own  private  dis- 
cretion, as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  honor,  and  those  inter- 
ests shall  be  maintained  ?  Or,  does  he  not  rather  say  ^  the  re- 
sponsibilit^r  of  these  measures  must  devolve  ultimately  on  me.** 
For  me  it  is  to  see,  that  they  be  so  conducted  as  to  accord,  not 
with  your  views  of  public  utility,  but  with  my  own  ulterior 

Elans,  and  with  facts  not  yet  made  known.  I  must,  therefore, 
e  permitted  to  prescnbe  the  method  of  your  procedure — and 
where  the  letter  of  your  instructions  does  not  suflice  for  this 
purpose,  be  governed  by  their  spirit,  by  what  you  have  seen  of 
my  measures  in  analogous  cases,  and  by  the  dictates  of  honor 
and  conscience,  as  well  as  by  any  views  which  you  may  have 
of  public  utility. 

Passing  however,  these  assumptions,  there  is  to  this  rule,  the 
itill  more  Formidable  objection,  that  it  is  often  unavailable,  and 
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more  often,  dangerous.  It  is  unavailable,  because  it  calls  us 
frequently  on  the  vei^e,  or  in  all  the  hurry  of  action,  to  decide 
a  problem  amone  the  most  difficult  ever  presented  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  viz :  the  ultimate  tendency  and  bearing  of  a  mea- 
sure— supposing  said  measure  to  become  general.  This  is  the 
very  question  which  legislators  are  called  to  decide^ — and  they 
do  it — often  how  impeHectly  I  On  many  subjects  which  come 
before  them,  considerations  of  general  expediency  are  their 
only  guide,  and  do  they  find  it  easy  with  no  other  gmde  to  reach 
the  truth  ?  Is  there  no  difference  of  opinion  among  them  when 
they  deliberate  on  the  bearings  of  a  proposed  measure  ?  Even 
among  the  most  gifted  and  enlightened  minds,  united  in  one 
wish  to  advance  the  public  weal,  is  there  no  discordance  of 
views  ? — And  when  after  weeks  or  months  of  deliberation,  it 
has  passed  into  a  law — when  it  goes  out  and  meets  the  count- 
less  currents  of  prejudice,  and  passion,  and  business-life — its 
purpose  counteracted  here,  and  promoted  there — how  differ- 
ent a  thing  does  it  often  appear,  from  that  which  even  the  most 
sagacious  apprehended.  Here,  then,  are  questions  which  can- 
not be  decided  aright,  even  by  the  wisest  men  after  months  of 
united  counsel.  How,  then,  shall  the  humble  and  unlettered 
man — of  contracted  views — ^who  has  rarely  loooked  at  remote 
consequences — ^who  knows  little  of  the  countless  interests  to  be 
affected,  how  shall  he  hoi>e  to  decide  such  questions,  with  even  the 
most  distant  prospect  of  being  right  7  How  certain  that,  appalled 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  inquiry,  he  will  abandon  it  in  de- 
spair, or  else  catching  up  the  principle,  that  ^whatever  is 
expedient,  is  right"  he  will  construe  it  to  his  own  taste,  and 
make  it  the  pretext  for  self-indulgence  and  sin ! 

Even  when  carried  out  to  its  application  in  solitude,  and  by 
men  anxious  to  show  its  excellence,  this  rule  has  sometimes 
taught  lessons  which  send  a  chill  through  the  heart.  Look  at 
Paley,  the  Christian  moralist — the  consecrated  servant  of  the 
altar.  He  expressly  teaches,  in  his  work  on  Moral  Philosophy, 
that,  "  falsehoods  are  not  criminal  if  they  do  not  happen  to  de- 
ceive" or  if  the  person  to  whom  they  are  spoken,  "  has  no  right 
to  know  the  truth" — that  there  are  no  moral  maxims,  or 
rules,  which  may  not  innocently  be  made  "to  bend  to  cir- 
cumstances"— and  that  the  direction,  "not  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come"  is  for  the  most  part  a  salutary  caution,  but  is 
not  always  to  be  obeyed.  Look  at  Hume.  Guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility  or  general  expediency  he  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal  virtues,  are  nearly  of 
the  same  kind— -or  in  other  words,  and  to  use  the  paraphrase  of 
Bishop  Home,  that "  to  want  honesty,  to  want  understanding,  and 
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to  want  a  leg,  are  equally  objects  of  moral  disapprobation — that 
adultery  must  be  practised  if  a  man  would  acquire  all  the  ad« 
vantages  of  life — ^thai  if  generally  practised,  it  would  in  time 
cease  to  be  scandalous,  and  that  if  practised  secretly  and  fre- 
quently, it  would  by  degrees  come  to  be  no  crime  at  all."  Look 
at  Gkmwin.  In  his  Political  Justice,  he  walks  by  the  Ught  of 
expediency ;  and  where  does  it  conduct  him  ?  **  The  maxim," 
says  he,  ''that  we  should  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, 
though  possessing  considerable  merit  as  a  popular  principle,  is 
not  modelled  with  the  strictness  of  philosophical  accuracy/' 
He  maintains,  that,  if  our  neighbor  is  more  worthy,  or  useful 
than  ourselves,  we  ought  to  love  him  better — ought  to  prefer, 
for  example,  his  life  before  our  own,  and  that  on  the  same  prin* 
ciple,  if  we  had  to  choose  between  saving  the  life  of  a  Fenelon, 
or  the  Ufe  of  our  own  mother,  we  should  prefer  the  former,  if 
his  life  were  of  the  most  importance  to  the  world  I  He  insists 
further,  that  gratitude, ''  a  principle,  which  has  been  so  often 
the  theme  of  the  moralist,  and  the  poet,  is  no  part  either  of  jus- 
tice or  virtue" — that  "  men  have  no  rights" — "  that  promises, 
absolutely  considered,  are  an  evil,  and  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
wholesome  exercise  of  an  intellectual  nature" — ^that  "  oaths  of 
allegiance  being  surperfluous  promises,  their  imposition  is  atro- 
ciously unjust,  and  the  breach  of  them,  [>eculiarly  susceptible  of 
apology" — and  that  ''treaties  of  alliance,  are,  in  all  cases 
wrong."  In  fine,  as  if  to  sum  up  the  glories  of  expediency  in  a 
single  proposition  he  declares,  that  "  all  human  laws  are  unjust, 
and  tyrannical."  "  Who,"  he  asks,  "  has  authority  to  make  laws 
— to  exercise  that  tremendous  faculty  of  prescribing  to  the  rest 
of  the  community,  what  they  are  to  perform,  and  what  avoid." 
The  answers  to  these  questions  he  adds,  "  are  exceedingly  sim- 
ple. Legislation,  as  it  has  been  usually  understood,  is  not  an 
affair  of  human  competency."  "Law  tends  no  less  than 
creeds  and  catechisms,  to  fix  the  mind  in  a  stagnant  condition, 
and  to  substitute  a  principle  of  permanence  in  the  room  of  that 
increasing  perfection  which  is  the  only  salubrious  element  of 
mind."  On  this  subject "  the  language  of  reason  is  plain.  Give 
us  equality  and  justice,  but  no  constitution."  And  anticipating 
a  time  when  such  constitutions  shall  be  for  ever  done  away,  he 
breaks  out  in  the  exclamation  :  "  With  what  delight  must  every  . 
well-informed  friend  of  mankind  look  forward  to  that  auspicious 
period,  the  dissolution  of  political  government — that  brute 
engine  which  has  been  the  perennial  cause  of  the  vices  of  man- 
kind, and  which  has  mischiefs  of  various  sorts  incorporated  with 
its  very  substance,  and  not  otherwise  to  be  removed  than  by 
its  utter  annihilation  I" 
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Such  then  is  the  doctrine  of  expediency ;  or  in  the  language 
of  our  own  day  and  of  a  large  and  growing  school  of  writers, 
such  is  Utilitarianism,  the  philosophy  which  resolves  all  actions 
into  self-interest  as  the  motive,  making  public  utility  our  rule  of  life. 
We  have  spoken  of  it  as  furnishing  a  ground  of  duty ;  and  also 
as  affording  a  criterion  or  standard  by  which  we  are  to  estimate 
all  actions.  We  have  endeavored  to  test  its  truth  by  compar- 
ing its  principles  with  the  native  dictates  of  the  human  heart 
and  with  the  unalterable  truths  of  history.  In  tracing  its  con- 
sequences on  the  speculations  of  its  defenders,  and  on  the  state 
of  ancient  and  modem  society  we  have  submitted  it  to  its  own 
ordeal,  the  ordeal  of  utility.  We  have  followed  it  out  to  its 
bold  results  in  the  writings  of  a  Godwin  and  a  Hume,  as  well  as 
to  its  timid  developments  in  the  equivocal  su^estions  and  par- 
tial licenses  of  the  Christian  divine. — Such  as  it  is  we  commend 
it  to  the  study  of  our  readers.  Before  they  adopt  it  in  form  or 
in  substance,  let  them  as  they  would  cherish  in  their  hearts  a 
pure  and  lofty  morality,  weigh  well  the  principles  of  this  system. 
Let  them  guard  alike  against  its  more  plausible  and  its  more 
odious  developments.  In  this  age  of  utility,  when  we  are  so 
frequently  measured  only  by  our  success  or  our  popularitv,  the 
approaches  of  such  a  philosophy  are  equally  insidious  and  con- 
stant. It  is  at  such  a  time  then,  that  we  ought  to  cling  most 
closely  to  the  good,  though  old-fashioned,  philosophy  of  our 
Bibles — ^the  philosophy,  wfich  builds  its  authority  on  the  moral 
constitution  that  God  has  given  us,  and  on  tKe  essential  and 
immutable  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Instead  of 
sending  us  abroad  over  the  earth  to  calculate  tendencies  and 
possibuities,  this  philosophy  bids  us  turn  our  eye  homeward, 
and  consult,  with  reverence,  the  dictates  of  the  monitor  within. 
In  order  to  enlighten,  and  strengthen,  and  quicken  these  dic- 
tates, it  offers  us  the  aid  of  divine  teaching  and  divine  influence. 
It  demonstrates,  too,  that  while  duty  and  happiness  are  distinct 
and  independent,  they  are  still  perfectly  coincident ;  and  that 
we  are  never  so  sure  of  the  latter  as  when  thinking  little  of  it, 
and  intent  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  former,  we  give  our- 
selves to  the  service  of  our  race  and  of  our  God. 

Lov€  Uiyielf  lastr—c\i^T\s\i  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace 

To  silence  envious  tonnes.    Be  just  and  fear  liot ; 

Let  alt  the  ends  thou  aiinst  at  be  thy  country's^ 

Thy  Gad's  and  truth's.    Then  if  thou  fall^st— 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr. 
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Art.  III. — The  Life  of  the  Rev,  John  William  Fletchevy  Vicar 
of  Madeley.  By  the  Rbv.  Robert  Cox,  A.  M.  First 
American  edition:  with  an  introduction,  and  a  selection 
from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  By  the  Rev. 
George  A.  Smith,  M.  A.  Philadelphia :  George  and  Bying- 
ton.     1836.     l2mo.    pp.240. 

"  No  age  or  country  has  every  produced  a  man  of  more 
fervent  piety,  or  more  perfect  charity ;  no  church  has  ever  pos- 
sessed a  more  apostoHc  minister."  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Soutney, 
in  his  life  of  Wesley,  speaks  of  Fletcher ;  and  we  well  remem- 
ber, when  long  ago  reading  that  work,  how  our  admiration  was 
excited,  and  our  heart  warmed  by  the  record  of  the  self-denying 
labors  of  that  great  apostle  of  Methodism,  and  his  associates.  But 
among  all  the  examples  of  Christian  devotedness  which  are 
there  ffiven,  none  are  more  striking  or  beautiful  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  Years  have  since  passed 
away,  and  although  most  of  the  impressions  made  at  that  time, 
have  been  worn  away  and  forgotten  amidst  the  bustle  and 
cares  of  this  busy  world,  yet  it  was  not  so  with  our  i-ecoUections 
of  this  eminent  servant  of  Gkxl.  Whenever  we  met  with  his 
name  in  other  works,  it  has  borne  to  our  mind  a  feeling  of  plea- 
sure, produced  by  the  remembrance  of  his  exalted  holiness  and 
unwearied  exertions  in  his  Mastoids  cause.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  high  raised  expectations  that  we  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of 
his  life  oy  Mr.  Cox  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  our  hopes 
were  not  disappointed.  We  found  it  to  be  an  admirable  deli- 
neation of  that  devoted  Christian's  character,  and  a  work  every 
wav  rich  in  spiritual  instruction :  and  we  tliink  we  shall  do 
well  in  bringmg  it  before  the  notice  of  our  readers.  "If 
any  thing,"  says  Mr.  Le  Bas,  **  can  rally  our  fainting  ener- 
gies in  times  which  savor  so  rankly  of  *  things  that  be  of 
men,'  it  is  the  contemplation  of  noble  and  elevated  examples  of 
heroism  and  self-devotion,  displayed  in  support  of  *  the  things 
that  be  of  God.'" 

Jean  Guillaume  De  La  Flechere,  or  as  he  was  called  in 
England,  John  William  Fletcher,  was  bom  at  Nyon,  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  year  1728.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  general 
officer  in  the  French  service,  belonged  to  a  respectable  Bernese 
family,  and  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  house  in  Savoy. 

Even  in  childhood,  the  young  Fletcher  gave  tokens  of  seri- 
ousness quite  unusual  at  that  age.    The  fear  of  God,  appears  to 
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have  been  blended  with  all  his  feelings,  and  to  have  exerted  a 
constant  influence  over  his  actions^ 

After  going  through  the  usual  course  at  the  college  at 
C^neva,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Senzbuig,  where  he  re- 
mained  some  time,  engaged  in  the  study  oi  German  and 
Hebrew.  Until  this  period,  his  views  had  been  directed  to  the 
church,  for  the  service  of  which  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  well  qualified  by  his  love  of  study  and  his  natural 
seriousness  of  dis^sition.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he,  however, 
abandoned  these  mtentions,  the  reason  of  which  chaiige  he  ^ves 
in  these  words : — 

^  From  the  time  I  first  began  to  feci  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  my  heart,  (I  think  at  seven  years  of  age,)  I  resolved  to  give  myself 
up  to  Grod  and  to  the  service  of  his  church,  if  ever  I  should  be  fit  for 
it :  but  the  corruption  which  is  in  the  world,  and  that  which  was  in 
my  heart,  soon  weakened,  if  not  erased,  those  first  characters  which 
grace  had  written  upon  it.  However,  I  went  through  my  studies  with 
the  design  of  going  into  orders ;  but  afterwards,  feeling  I  was  ime- 
qual  to  so  great  a  burthen,  disgusted  by  the  necessity  I  should  be  under 
to  subscribe  to  the  high  Calvinism  of  the  Greneva  article,  and  disap- 
proving of  entering  upon  so  sacred  an  office  from  any  secular  motives ; 
1  yielded  to  the  desire  of  those  of  my  friends  who  advised  me  to 
enter  into  the  army." 

But  God  had  determined  otherwise  with  regard  to  his  future 
course,  and  after  holding  a  conunission  for  a  short  time,  first  in 
the  Portuguese,  and  then  in  the  Dutch  service,  the  return  of 
{>eace  induced  him  to  retire  from  militant  life.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  resolved  to  visit  England.  His  journey,  undertak- 
en, we  are  told,  ^partly  from  a  desire  after  further  improve- 
ment in  literature,  and  partly  from  a  hope  of  obtaining  some 
situation  for  his  support  in  life,"  was,  in  the  wise  arrangements 
of  Providence,  the  cause  of  his  being  brought  under  a  religious 
influence  which  changed  his  whole  career  in  life.  His  first  care 
on  reaching  that  country,  was  to  acquire  the  language,  which 
he  studied  with  assiduity  for  eighteen  months.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  the  slender  state  of  his  finances,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  a  younger  son,  induced  him  to  seek  a 
situation  which  would  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  being 
burdensome  to  his  friends,  and  he  accordingly  engaged  himself 
as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hill,  M.  P.  for  Shrewsbury,  who 
resided  at  Fern  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Atcham. 

With  this  change  of  situation  commences  the  spiritual  life 
of  Mr.  Fletcher.  ''  His  devotion  had  hitherto  been  rather  a 
paroxvsm  than  a  habit ;  and  his  piety  a  latent  principle,  which, 
though  readily  called  into  action,  not  unfi*equently  remained 
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dormant,  or,  when  empbyed,  was  found  unequal  to  its  office.'' 
His  religion,  in  truth,  had  l)een  wanting  in  steadiness  and  efficien- 
cy. It  was  only  a  feeling,  instead  of  being  a  principle  of  action. 
But  the  time  was  at  hand,  when  the  spirit  of  God  was  to  visit 
him  in  its  power,— expanding  his  views,  and  wanning  his  heart. 
We  will  leave  him,  however,  to  describe  his  own  feelings  as 
they  are  portrayed  in  a  letter  to  his  brother : 

^  At  eighteen  years  of  age  I  was  a  real  enthusipst :  for,  though  I 
lived  in  the  indulgence  of  many  known  sins,  I  considered  myself  a 
religious  character,  because  I  readily  attended  public  worship,  made 
long  prayers  in  private,  and  devoted  as  much  time  as  I  could  spare 
from  my  studies  to  reading  the  prophetic  writings,  and  a  few  devo- 
tional books.  My  feelings  were  easily  excited,  but  my  heart  was 
rarely  affected ;  and,  notwithstanding  these  deceitful  externals,  I  was 
destitute  of  a  sincere  love  to  God,  and  consequently  to  my  neighbor. 
All  my  hopes  of  salvation  rested  on  my  prayers,  devotions,  and  a 
certain  habit  of  sa3dD^,  'Lord,  I  am  a  great  sinner,  pardon  me  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Chnst.'  In  the  mean  time  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
foil  and  ruin  in  which  every  man  is  involved,  the  necessity  of  a  Re- 
deemer, and  the  wav  by  which  we  may  be  rescued  from  the  fall,  by 
receiving  Christ  with  a  living  faith.  I  should  have  been  quite  con- 
founded if  any  one  had  then  asked  me  the  following  questions  taken 
from  the  Holy  Scripturee :  Do  you  know  that  you  are  dead  in  Adam  ? 
Do  you  live  to  yourself  7  Do  you  live  in  Christ  and  for  Christ  ? 
Does  God  rule  in  your  heart  7  Do  you  experience  that  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding  ?  Is  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
your  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  I  repeat  it,  my  dear  brother,  these 
questions  would  have  astonished  and  confounded  me,  as  they  must 
every  one  who  relics  on  the  form  of  religion,  and  neglects  its  power 
and  infhience..  Blessed  be  God,  who,  through  his  abundant  mercy  in 
Christ  Jesus,  did  not  then  call  away  my  soul,  when  with  all  my  pre- 
tended piety  I  must  have  had  my  portion  with  hypocrites,  thoee  clouds 
without  water,  those  corrupt,  unfruitful,  rootless  trees,  those  wander- 
ing stars  for  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever. 

'*  My  religion,  alas !  having  a  different  foundation  to  that  which  is 
in  Christ,  was  built  merely  on  the  sand ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  winds 
and  floods  arise,  than  it  tottered  and  fell  to  ruins.     I  formed  an  ac- 

auaintance  with  some  Deists,  at  first  with  the  design  of  converting 
lenj,  and  afterwards  with  the  pretence  of  thoroughly  examining  their 
sentiments.  But  my  heart,  like  tliat  of  Balaam,  was  not  right  with 
God.  He  abandoned  me,  and  1  enrolled  myself  in  their  party.  A 
considerahle  change  took  place  in  my  external  deportment,  he/ore 
I  had  a  form  of  religion ;  and  now  I  lost  it.  But  as  to  the  state  of  my 
heart,  it  was  precisely  the  same.  I  did  not  remain  many  weeks  in 
this  state  ;  my  change  was  too  sudden  to  be  permanent.  1  sought  for 
a  reconciliation  with  my  Saviour  ;  or  rather,  the  good  Shepherd  sought 
after  me,  a  wandering  sheep.  Again  Ifbecame  professedly  a  Christian* 
that  is,  I  resumed  a  regular  attendance  at  Church  and  the  communion. 
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and  ofiered-  up  frequent  prayers  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  There 
were  also  in  my  heart  some  sparks  of  true  love  to  Grod,  and  some 
germs  of  genuine  faith :  but  a  connection  with  worldly  characters, 
and  an  undue  anxiety  to  promote  my  secular  interests,  prevented  the 

frowth  of  these  Christian  graces.  Had  I  now  been  asked,  on  what 
founded  my  hopes  of  salvation,  I  should  have  replied,  that  I  was  not 
without  some  religion ;  that  so  far  from  doing  harm  to  any  one,  I 
wished  well  to  aU  the  world ;  that  I  resisted  my  passions ;  that  I 
abstained  from  pleasures  in  which  I  had  once  needlessly  indulged ; 
and  that  if  I  was  not  as  religious  as  some  others,  it  was  because  such 
a  degree  of  religion  was  unnecessary ;  that  Heaven  might  be  obtained 
on  easier  terms ;  and  that  if  I  perished,  the  destruction  of  the  gene- 
rality  of  Christians  was  inevitable,  which  I  could  not  believe  was 
consistent  with  the  mercy  of  Grod." 

Thus  he  had  been  living,  ^with  a  form  of  godliness,  but 
denying  its  power."  The  immediate  cause  of  his  being  awar 
kened  bom  nis  delusion,  was  the  impression  produced  upon  his 
mind  by  a  remarkable  dream,  in  which  he  imagined  himself 
arraigned  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  but  when  ^  weighed 
in  the  balances,"  be  was  ^  found  wanting."  He  awoke  in  a 
most  fearfiil  agitation  of  mind  and  body,  the  mere  recollection 
<^  which  in  after  years,  made  him  tremble ;  and  his  joy  was 
proportionably  great  at  finding  that  he  was  still  in  the  land  of 
mercy.  ^  O  my  Gkxl,"  he  exclaimed,  ^grant  that  this  dream 
may  continually  influence  my  sentiments  and  my  conduct. 
May  it  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  excite  me  to  prepare  con- 
tinually for  the  coming  of  my  Great  Master."  We  attach,  of 
course,  no  importance  to  the  fact  of  the  dream  in  itself ;  it  is 
mdifferent  by  what  circumstances  salutary  impressions  are  made. 
The  only  thmg  material  to  be  noticed,  is  that  the  influence  of 
these  workings  of  his  mind  when  ^  deep  sleep  was  upon  him," 
was  never  effaced.  For  some  days  it  so  a&cted  his  mind,  that 
he  was  unable  to  apply  himself  to  any  thing.  It  happened,  also, 
that  at  this  very  time,  his  feelings  of  concern  were  deepened  by 
a  rebuke  which  he  received  from  a  servant  in  the  family,  who 
with  Christian  boldness,  reproved  him  for  violating  the  sanctity 
of  the  Lord's  day.  And  in  this  we  may  see  the  moral  influence 
of  a  Christian,  even  in  an  humble  station : — 

•*  The  sterling  character  of  the  man,"  says  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  his  deep 
humility,  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  his  love  to  his  neighbors,  and 
especialty  his  patience,  which  enabled  him  to  receive  with  joy  the 
insults  he  met  with  from  the  whole  family,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  above 
all,  the  secret  energy  which  accompanied  his  words,  deeply  affected 
me,  and  convinced  me  more  than  ever  of  my  real  state.  I  was 
convinced,  as  it  had  been  told  me  in  my  dream,  that  I  was  not 
nmeved  in  the  spirit  of  my  mind,  that  I  was  not  conformed  to  the 
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image  of  God,  and  that  without  this,  the  death  of  Christ  Would  be  of 
no  avail  for  my  salvation." 

Mr.  Fletcher  had  now  learned  the  first  lesson  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  the  knowledge  of  his  own  deficiencies,  and  he  there- 
fore began  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  to  work  out  his  salvation. 
He  diligently  studied  the  Scriptures,  that  he  might  compare  his 
state  of  mind  with  the  standard  which  they  prescribe.  He 
prayed  with  the  earnest  spirit  which  an  increasmg  sense  of  his 
own  sinfiilness  had  produced.  He  had  become,  indeed,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  a  sincere  and  devout  seeker  after  truth,  and 
persevered,  until  at  length  he  obtained,  we  are  told,  what  a 
modem  prelate  so  appropriately  calls,  **that  lively  faith,  which, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  will  incite  men  to  do  all  which  they 
can  do  ;  whSst  it  teaches  them  to  rely  upon  nothing  wluch  they 
have  done."* 

From  tliis  hour,  the  life  of  Mr.  Fletcher  was  one  continued 
illustration  of  the  loveliness  and  the  reality  of  our  religion.  He 
was  ever  reaching  forward  to  a  higher  standard  of  holiness,  and 
a  greater  devotion  to  the  glory  of  Gk>d,  until  his  brilliant  course 
on  earth  was  ended.  So  entire  indeed  was  the  chance,  that  he 
became  "most  eminent  for  those  very  graces  which  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  natural  failings.^  We  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  him  again  directing  his  views  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  but  so  deeply  did  he  now  feel  its  responsibilities, 
that  two  whole  years  passed  before  he  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  present  himself  for  ordination.  "  I  so  plainly  see,^  said  he, 
**  my  want  of  gifts,  and  especially  of  that  soul  of  all  the  labors 
of  a  minister,  Zove,  continual^  universaU  ardent  love^  that  my 
confidence  disappears,  and  I  accuse  myself  of  pride  in  daring 
to  entertain  the  aesire  of  one  day  supporting  the  ark  of  (Sod. 
But  at  length  his  reluctance  was  overcome,  and  he  was  ordain- 
ed deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1757, 
and  priest  on  the  foUovnng  Sunday.  With  him,  this  was  indeed 
an  unreserved,  and  single-hearted  ofiering  of  himself,  as  ^  a  liv- 
ing sacrifice,"  to  the  service  of  his  God,  and  truly  might  he  de- 
clare, that  he  was  "inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  take 
upon  him  that  office,  and  ministration,  to  serve  (Sod  by  promot- 
ing his  glory,  and  edifying  his  people."  We  may  add  too,  that 
to  his  last  hour  he  never  ceasea  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  ordina- 
tion vows,  but  **  gave  himself  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word." 

His  first  permanent  charge,  was  the  parish  of  Madeley,  and 
the  manner  m  which  he  selected  this  as  the  scene  of  his  labors, 

•  Bishop  Law's  Sermon  on  the  Scriptaral  Doctrine  of  Man's  Salvation^ 
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is  one  among  the  many  proofs  of  his  disinterestedness,  which  are 
to  be  found  scattered  through  the  history  of  his  life  : — 

*  One  day,  his  patron,  with  a  joyful  countenance,  informed  him^ 
that  the  livinff  of  Dunham,  in  Cheshire,  then  vacant,  was  at  his  service* 
'  The  parish,  he  continued, '  is  small,  the  duty  light,  the  income  good, 
(4001.  per  annum)  and  it  is  situated  in  a  fine,  healthy,  sporting 
country.'  After  thanking  Mr.  Hill  most  cordially  for  his  kindness, 
Mr.  Fletcher  added,  '  Alas  !  Sir,  Dunham  will  not  suit  me  ;  there  is 
too  much  money,  and  too  little  labor.'  '  Few  clergymen  make  such 
objections,'  said  Mr.  Hill ;  '  it  is  a  pity  to  decline  such  a  living,  as  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  find  you  another.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Would 
you  like  Madeley  ?'  *  That,  Sir,  would  be  the  very  place  for  me  ?' 
*  My  object,  Mr.  Fletcher,  is  to  make  you  comfortable  in  your  own 
way.  If  you  prefer  Madeley,  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
Chambers,  the  present  vicar,  to  exchange  it  for  Dunham,  which  is 
worth  more  than  twice  as  much.'  In  this  way  he  was  appointed  to 
the  living  of  Madeley,  with  which  he  was  so  perfectly  satisfied,  that  he 
never  afterwards  would  accept  of  any  other  preferment." 

It  is  as  the  Vicar  of  Madeley y  that  Mr.  Fletcher  has  been 
always  known  to  the  world.  Here,  for  twenty-five  years,  he 
labored,  and  toiled,  and  prayed,  his  only  desire  being, ''  to  glorify 
his  Master  on  earth,  and  to  finish  the  work  he  had  given  him  to 
do.'' 


-"  His  care  was  fixed 


To  fill  his  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light, 
And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame." 

The  parish  was  populous,  and  had  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  extensive  colUeries  and  iron  works;  but  the  inhabitants,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  in  crowded  mining  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, were  notorious  for  their  ignorance  and  impiety.  For  this 
class,  however,  Mr.  Fletcher  was  peculiarly  quaUfied.  Natural- 
ly bold  and  energetic  in  his  disposition,  he  entered  with  alacrity 
on  lflix)rs,  from  which  men  of  a  gentler  spirit,  would  have 
shrunk.  He  was  gifled  also,  with  an  elasticity  of  mind,  which 
enid>led  him  to  bear  up  under  the  discouragements  and  difficul- 
ties of  so  rough  and  uncultivated  a  field.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  his  ministry,  all  these  quaUties  were  called  into  exer- 
cise, for  he  had  to  deal  with  men  who  were  exceedingly  restive 
under  his  searching  appeals.  And  every  step  which  he  took, 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty,  seemed  to  drawdown 
upon  him  a  storm  of  persecution.  He  opposed  the  brutal  amuse- 
ments to  which  his  parishioners  were  addicted,  and  the  colliers 
were  aroused  to  fiuy.  He  preached  against  intemperance,  and 
the  publicans  became  his  bitter  enemies.  He  proclaimed  the 
strict  demands  of  pure  religion,  and  from  every  quarter  there 
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came  up  one  roar  «f  indignation  against  such  strance  tidings* 
But  still  he  persevered,  until  by  the  benevolence  of  his  life,  he 
won  the  affections,  and  confidence  of  his  people.  His  church, 
which  at  first,  was  thinly  attended,  beran  to  overflow,  and  a 
striking  change  was  at  length  visible  in  the  morality,  and  gene- 
ral state  of  feeling  which  prevailed  through  his  flock. 

His  preaching  too  must  have  been  of  the  highest  character, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention.  Possessing  a 
strong  imamnation,  lively  feelii^s,  and  a  ready  utterance,  he 
generally,  alter  having  carefully  sketched  out  the  subject,  trusted 
to  his  extemporaneous  powers,  as  being  the  mode  oest  calcu- 
lated to  produce  impression.  All  who  heard  him,  bear  witness 
to  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  : — 

**  Thore  was  an  energy  in  his  preaching  '' — says  Mr.  Gilpin — 
^  that  was  irresistible.  His  subjects,  his  language,  his  gestures,  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  turn  of  his  countenance,  all  conspired  to  fix 
the  attention,  and  afiect  the  heart.  Without  aiming  at  sublimity,  he 
was  truly  sublime ;  and  uncommonly  eloquent,  without  affecting  the 
orator.  He  was  wondrously  skilled  in  adapting  himself  to  the  differ- 
ent  capacities  and  conditions  of  his  hearers.  He  could  stoop  to  the 
illiterate,  and  rise  with  the  learned ;  he  had  incontrovertible  arguments 
for  the  sceptic,  and  powerful  persuasives  for  the  listless  believer ;  he 
had  sharp  remonstrance  for  the  obstinate,  and  strong  consolation  for 
the  mourner.  To  hear  him  without  admiration  was  impossible  ; — 
without  profit  improbable.  The  unthinking  went  from  his  presence 
under  the  influence  of  serious  impressions,  and  the  obdurate  with 
kindled  relentings." 

**  Instead  of  being  confined," — says  Mr.  Wesley — "  to  a  country 
village,  he  ought  to  have  shone  in  every  comer  of  our  land.  He  was 
full  as  much  called  to  sound  an  alarm  through  all  the  nation  as  Mr. 
Whitfield  himself;  nay,  abundantly  more  so,  seeing  he  was  much 
better  qualified  for  that  important  work.  He  had  a  more  striking  per- 
son, an  equally  winning  addreas,  together  with  a  richer  flow  of  fancy, 
a  stronger  understcuiding,  a  far  greater  treasure  of  learning  both  in 
languages,  philosophy,  philology,  and  divinity ;  and  above  all,  (which 
I  can  speak  with  fuller  assurance,  because  I  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
both  of  one  and  the  other,)  a  more  deep  and  constant  communion  with 
the  Father,  and  with  the  son  Jesus  Christ." 

This  is  high  praise,  but  the  number  of  witnesses  who  unite 
in  bearing  the  same  testimony,  prevent  us  from  believing  that 
it  was  unmerited.  But  one  secret  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  preaching  undoubtedly  was,  that  he  had  so  thoroughly 
studied  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart,  as  to  be  able  to  probe  the 
hearts  of  others.  He  was  prepared  for  every  case  which  could  be 
presented.  Another  reason  which  gave  a  power  and  excellence 
to  his  discourses,  was  the  grand  topic  which  ran  throuffh  them 
an.    His  was,  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  through  a  ReSeemen 
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**He  was  accustomed,"  we  are  told,  **  to  place  lus  chief  glorv 
and  pleasure  in  spreacUng  abroad  the  benedictions  of  the  Gospel. 
He  considered  the  ministration  of  mercy  as  abundantly  more 
glorious  than  that  of  condemnation,  and  was  disposed  to  mag- 
nify it  as  such  on  all  occasions."  There  is  one  specimen  of  his 
preaching  ^ven  in  this  volume,  from  which  we  will  make  an 
extract.  We  suspect,  from  its  hortatory  style,  that  it  is  the 
conclusion  of  some  sermon. 

**  Come  then,  conscious  sinner,  come  to  the  feast  of  pardoning  love  ; 
taste  with  us,  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  Liet  not  a  false  humility  de- 
tain thee,  under  pretence,  that '  thou  art  not  yet  humbled  and  broken 
enough  for  sin.'  Alas  !  who  can  humble  thee  but  Jesus,  that  says, 
without  me  ye  can  do  nothing  1  And  how  canst  thou  be  broken,  but 
hyfdUing  upon  this  chief  comer  atone  1  If  humiliation  and  contrition 
are  parts  of  the  salvation  which  he  merited  for  thee,  is  it  not  the 
quintessence  of  self-righteousness  to  attempt  to  attain  them  without 
lum  ?     Away  then,  forever  away,  with  such  a  dangerous  excuse. 

**'  Christ  is  a  Redeemer  most  eminently  fitted,  a  Saviour  most  com- 
pletely qualified,  to  restore  corrupt,  guilty,  apostate  mankind  ;  the 
vilest  of  the  vile,  the  foulest  of  the  foul  not  excepted.  He  is  Almighty; 
and  therefore  perfectly  able  to  restore  lapsed  powers,  root  up  invete- 
rate habits,  and  implant  heavenly  tempers.  He  is  love  itself,  compas- 
■ionate,  merciful,  pardoning  love,  become  incarnate  for  thee.  And 
shall  he,  that  spared  not  his  own  life,  but  delivered  himself  up  for  us 
all — shall  he  not  with  his  own  blood  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ? 

^  See !  Pahdon  for  lost  Sinners  is  written,  with  pointed  steel 
and  streaming  blood,  on  his  pierced  hands  and  feet.  The  double 
flood  issuing  from  his  wounded  side  more  than  seals  the  dear  bought 
blessing.  The  hand  writing  against  us  is  nailed  to  his  cross,  and  blot- 
ted out  with  his  precious  clood.  His  open  arms  invite,  draw,  and 
welcome  returning  prodigals  ;  and  there  encircled,  the  worst  of  sinners 
may  find  a  safe  and  delightful  retreat,  a  real  and  present  heaven. 
Fly,  then,  miserable  sinner, — if  thy  flesh  is  not  brass,  and  thou  canst 
not  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings,  fly  for  shelter  to  the  bloody  cross 
of  Jesus.  There  thou  wilt  meet  him,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come, 
Immanuel,  God  with  us,  who  appeared  as  the  Son  of  man,  to  make 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin ;  and  save  thy  life  from  destruction,  by 
losing  his  own  in  pangs,  which  made  the  sun  turn  pale,  shook  the  earth, 
and  caused  the  shattered  graves  to  give  up  their  dead." 

There  was  nothing  studied  or  artificial  in  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Fletcher.  His  eloquence  was  that  of  nature.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  all  who  listened,  that  he  was  wrapped  up  in  his  subject — 
that  he  deeply  realized  ^  things  eternal  "  and  was  anxious  to 
impress  the  same  feeling  upon  his  hearers.  This  clothed  his 
woitls  with  a  power,  which  nothing  else  could  have  imparted 
to  them.  We  find  the  following  example  of  it,  given  by  the 
Rev.  Melville  Home. — 

**  Mr.  Fletcher  was  in  the  midst  of  a  most  animated  descTV^\\oti  ol 
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the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  when  he  suddenly  paused.  Every  fea- 
ture of  his  expressive  countenance  was  marked  with  painful  feeling  ; 
and,  striking  his  forehead  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  exclaimed, 
'  wretched  man  that  I  am !  Beloved  brethem,  it  oilen  cuts  me  to  the 
soul,  as  it  does  at  this  moment,  to  reflect,  that  while  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring, by  the  force  of  truth,  by  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  even 
by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,' to  bring  you  to  walk  in  the  peaceable  paths 
of  righteousness,  I  am,  with  respect  to  many  of  you  who  reject  the 
Gospel,  only  tying  mill-stones  round  your  neck,  to  sink  you  deeper  in 
perdition ! '  The  whole  church  was  electrified,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  resume  his  subject." 

But  the  labors  of  Mr.  Fletcher  were  not  confined  to  his 
public  services.  He  was  truly,  and  literally,  a  pastor^  in  the 
earliest  and  best  acceptation  of  the  term.  In  his  daily  inter- 
course with  his  people,  he  had  ''  a  word  in  season  ^  for  each, 
adapted  to  his  character  and  circumstances.  When  infectious 
diseases  prevailed,  and  all  others  shrank  from  the  bed-side  of 
the  sick,  he  fearlessly  passed  whole  nights  administering  to  the 
wants  both  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  A  knock  at  his  door,  at 
midnight,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  brought  him  instantly  to  the 
window,  and  if  told  his  assistance  was  needed,  his  invariable 
answer  was,  '<  I  will  attend  you  immediately."  On  such  occa- 
sions, we  are  told,  ^  he  administered  advice  with  fidelity  and 
affection  according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  people,  deliver- 
ing the  promises  of  the  Gospel  to  those  whom  he  considered 
prepared  for  them,  and  earnestly  praying  for  others,  that  the 
mercy  of  God  might  be  manifested  to  them,  though  it  should  be 
at  the  eleventh  hour." 

His  biographer,  indeed  compares  him  with  Ignatius,  the  ven- 
erable Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  acquaintance  he  had  with 
almost  every  individual  of  his  flock,  and  the  parental  tendemesi 
with  which  he  watched  over  their  spiritual  interests.  He  taught 
them  from  house  to  house,  and  so  well  fitted  were  his  instruc- 
tions, and  so  earnest  his  pleadings,  that  in  some  of  his  pastoral 
visits,  we  are  informed  that  **  a  whole  family  has  burst  into  tears, 
and  with  one  accord  expressed  theirdesire  todevote  themselves 
unreservedly  to  the  service  of  Gkxl."  The  methods  to  which  he 
resorted  to  arrest  the  attention  or  awaken  the  conscience,  were 
oflen  peculiar  and  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man ; — 

"  A  poor  collier,  now  living  in  Madeley,  and  upwards  of  eighW 
years  of  age,  relates  that  in  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  was  exceed- 
ingly profligate,  and  that  Mr.  Fletcher  frequently  sought  opportoaities 
to  converse  with  him  on  his  awful  state.  Being,  however,  aware  ©f 
his  pious  vicar's  intentions,  he  was  accustomed,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
him;  to  run  home  with  all  speed,  and  bolt  tbo  door  befim  Mr.  Ftetclier 
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could  reach  it ;  and  thus,  for  many  months  together,  he  escaped  his 
deserved  reproofs.  The  holy  man,  however,  still  persevering  in  his 
attempts,  on  one  occasion  gained  possession  of  the  house  of  this  deter- 
mined sinner.  The  poor  man,  awed  by  the  presence  of  his  minister, 
and  softened  by  the  persuasive  kindness  of  his  manners,  was  greatly 
oficcted,  and  received  those  religious  impressions  which  soon  ended 
in  a  thorough  change  in  his  character,  He  is  now  nearly  blind :  and 
with  numerous  bodily  infirmities,  is  evidently  tottering  over  the  grave  f 
but  he  is  still,  in  his  humble  station,  walking  consistently  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord." 

"  Another  of  his  parishioners,  who  is  still  living,  relates  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  circumstance  : — When  a  young  man,  he  was  mar- 
ried by  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  said  to  him  as  soon  as  the  service  was  con- 
cluded, and  he  was  about  to  make  the  accustomed  entry, — *  Well,  Wil- 
liam, you  have  had  your  name  entered  into  our  register  once  before  this.' 
*  Yes,  sir,  at  my  baptism,'  *  And  now,  your  name  will  be  entered  a 
second  time  : — you  have  no  doubt  thought  much  about  your  present 
step,  and  made  proper  preparations  for  it  in  a  great  many  different 
ways.'  '  Yes,  sir.'  *  Recollect,  however,  that  a  third  entry  of  your 
name, — ^the  register  of  your  burial,  will  sooner  or  later  take  place. 
Think,  then,  about  death  ;  and  make  preparation  for  that  also,  lest  it 
overtake  you  as  a  thief  in  the  night.'  This  person  is  also  now  walk- 
ing in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  ;  and  states  that  he  often  adverts  to  this 
and  other  things  which  this  holy  man  found  frequent  occasions  t<f  say 
to  him." 

"  Many  similar  anecdotes  are  related  by  the  older  of  his  parishion- 
ers, all  tending  to  show  how  watchful  he  was  to  seize  every  occasion 
which  might  be  turned  into  usefulness  ;  and  with  what  readiness  and 
versatility  of  powers  he  adapted  himself  to  their  various  stations  and 
feelings." 

Thtis,  for  ten  years  his  life  passed  away,  in  the  midst  of  his 
unwearied  labors  as  a  parish  priest.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
he  yielded  to  the  reiterated  desires  of  his  relations  in  Switzer- 
land, and  determined  to  revisit  his  native  land.  We  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  his  steps  during  this  journey 
of  five  months  on  the  continent,  for  its  history  constitutes  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  portion  of  the  work.  We  should  like  to 
portray  him  to  our  readers,  as  the  Christian  minister  abroad^ 
as  well  as  at  home — arguing  with  infidels,  in  whose  companv  he 
happened  to  be  thrown,  until  their  scepticism  was  vanquished, 
and  they  were  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  cross — ^visiting  the 
renmant  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots,  and  with  somewhat  of  a 
romantic  feeling,  performing  this  pilgrimage  on  foot, — ^bearing 
his  bold  testimony  to  the  truth  even  in  the  midst  of  Papal  Rome, 
— and,  finally,  in  his  own  native  land,  delighting  multitudes  by 
his  preaching,  until  on  his  departure,  an  aged  minister  exclaimea 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ''  O,  now  unfortunate  for  this  country ! 
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during  my  day  it  has  produced  but  one  angel,  and  it  is  our  lot  to 
be  deprived  of  him."  But  we  hope  that  those  who  have  accom- 
panied us  thus  far,  in  the  sketch  of  this  eminent  Christian's  life, 
will  be  induced  to  procure  the  work,  and  read  it  for  themselves* 
We  assure  them,  it  is  a  mine,  from  which  we  have  selected 
here  and  there  only  single  gems,  as  specimens  of  the  whole. 
The  succeeding  portion  of  the  volume  calls  us  to  view  Mr. 
Fletcher  in  a  new  character,  that  of  a  controversial  writer ; 
and  we  confess,  that  after  beholding  all  his  humility  and  gentle- 
nessy  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  see  him  enter  the  arena  of 
polemical  debate.  He  passed  however  uninjured  even  through 
this  trial,  which  causes  so  many,  in  the  ardor  of  the  disputant, 
to  forget  the  humility  of  the  disciple.  For  some  time  previous 
to  his  journey  on  the  continent,  he  had  been  acting  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  seminaiy  at  Trevecca  in  South  Wales,  establish- 
ed by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  His  theological  opinions 
however,  differed  widely  from  those  entertained  dv  that  lady, 
and  after  his  return  to  England,  divisions  arose  in  the  Colle^ 
which  compelled  him  to  withdraw,  and  at  last  ended  in  a  pam- 
ful  discussion.  We  speak  without  regret  of  this  period  of  his 
life,  since  it  enables  us  to  point  out  the  spirit  in  which  he  acted, 
the  example  of  which,  we  think  might  teach  an  useful  lesson  in 
this  'day  of  heated,  and  often  angry  controversy.  We  believe 
that  he  merited  the  remark  of  his  biographer,  that ''  neither  po- 
lemical writing  nor  the  accrimony  of  some  of  his  opponents,  was 
able  to  discompose  his  heavenly  temper."  This  moderation 
was  a  leading  trait  in  his  character ;  and  the  overflowing  love 
he  seemed  to  feel  for  every  human  being,  must  have  been  often 
suflicient  to  disarm  the  most  bitter  enmity.  To  give  every  in- 
stance where  this  feeling  was  exhibited  would  be  impossible, 
without  transcribing  the  whole  volume,  for  it  was  interwoven 
most  beautifully  with  all  his  actions."  We  will  ouote  a  few 
examples,  to  show  **  what  manner  of  spirit  he  was  of.  To  Mr. 
Benson  who  had  been  discarded  from  the  same  college,  he  wrote  : 

^  So  far  as  we  can,  let  us  keep  the  matter  to  ourselves.  When 
jTOU  speak  of  it  to  others,  rather  endeavor  to  palliate  than  aggravate 
what  has  been  wrong  in  your  opposers.  Remember  that  great  lady 
has  been  an  instrument  of  extensive  good,  and  that  there  are  inconsis. 
tencies  attending  the  greatest  and  best  of  men.  Possess  your  soul  in 
patience ;  see  the  salvation  of  God  ;  and  believe,  though  against  hope, 
that  light  will  spring  out  of  darkness." 

*^  On  sending  the  manuscript  of  his  first  Check  to  Antinomianism  to 
a  friend  much  younger  than  himself,  he  says,  *  I  beg,  as  upon  my  bend- 
ed  knees,  you  would  revise  and  correct  it,  and  take  off  quod  duritu 
MOMt^  in  point  of  w^ks,  reproof,  and  ttjfle.    I  have  followed  my  light. 
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which  18  but  that^  smoking  flax  :  put  yours  to  mine.  I  am  charged 
hereabouts  with  scattenng  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death.  Queock 
some  of  my  brands ;  blunt  some  of  my  arrows ;  and  take  off  aU  my 
deaths,  except  that  which  I  design  for  antinomianism.' " 

Controversy  seems  not  to  have  left  behind  it,  in  his  mind,  a 
single  unpleasant  or  unchristian  feeling.  An  affecting  example 
of  this  is  furnished  by  his  interview  with  Mr.  Berridge.  They 
had  not  met  before  for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  wmch  period 
they  had  been  arrayed  agamst  each  other  in  tli^logical  war^ 
fare: — 

**  The  instant  we  entered  the  room,"  says  Mr.  Gorham,  the  good 
old  vicar  rose,  and  ran  up  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  embracing  him  with  folded 
arms ;  and  then,  with  looks  of  delight  and  tears  of  affection,  exclaim* 
cd,  *  My  dear  brother,  thb  is  indeed  a  satisfaction  I  never  expected* 
How  could  we  write  against  each  other,  when  we  both  aim  at  the 
same  thing,  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  good  of  souls !  But  my  book 
lies  very  quietly  on  the  shelf;  and  there  let  it  lie.'  I  retired,  leaving 
the  pious  controversialists  to  themselves  for  about  two  hours.  On  my 
return,  I  found  them  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  love,  and  mutually 
as  unwilling  to  part,  as  they  had  been  happy  in  ipeeting  each  other. 
*  Brother,'  said  Mr.  Berridge,  •  we  must  not  part  without  your  pray- 
ing with  us.'  The  servants  being  called  in,  Mr.  Fletcher  offered  up 
a  prayer,  filled  with  petitions  for  their  being  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
greater  degrees  of  sanctification  and  usefulness  as  ministers ;  and 
dwelt  much  upon  that  effusion  of  the  Spirit  which  fills  the  pages  of  his 
tract  called  *The  Reconciliation.'  Mr.  Berridge  then  began,  and 
was  equally  warm  in  prayer  for  blessings  upon  '  his  dear  brother.' 
They  were  indeed  so  umted  in  love,  that  we  were  obliged  in  a  man- 
ner, to  tear  away  Mr.  Fletcher." 

We  willeive  one  example  more,  because  it  is  an  occurrence 
too  beautiful  and  touching  to  be  omitted  : — 

<^  When  apparently  in  dying  circumstances  at  Bristol,  a  dissenting 
minister  called  upon  him.  Though  he  had  been  forbidden  to  converse, 
and  the  gentleman  was  a  stranger,  Mr.  Fletcher  admitted  and  receiv- 
ed him  with  his  usual  courtesy.  But  the  visitor,  instead. of  conversing 
on  such  subjects  as  were  suitable  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  christian  character 
and  afflicted  circumstances,  entered  warmly  on  controversy  ;  and  told 
him,  *  he  had  better  have  been  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  dead  palsey, 
than  have  written  so  many  bitter  things  against  the  dear  children  of 
God.'  *  My  brother,'  said  Mr.  Fletcher,  •  I  hope  I  have  not  been  bit- 
ter. Certainly  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  :  but  I  wanted  more  love  then, 
and  I  feel  I  want  more  now.'  This  mild  answer  silenced  him ;  and 
sent  him  away,  I  trust,  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fletcher's  spirit  and 
his  own." 

After  Mr.  Fletcher's  return  to  England,  he  was  permitted  to 
continue  his  parish  duties,  only  about  three  years,  when  it  be- 
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came  but  too  evident,  that  his  period  of  active  asefiihiess  was 
drawing  to  its  close.  His  ardent  mind  had  urged  him  for- 
ward to  labors  which  he  had  not  strength  to  sustain.  United 
with  these,  was  his  intense  application  to  study,  in  which  he 
frequently  spent  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  the  day.  These 
together,  had  been  for  some  time  making  perceptible  inroads  on 
his  health.  For  the  remaining  ten  years  which  he  survived,  it 
was  a  constant  struggle  against  feebleness  and  disease.  The 
spirit  was  willing,  and  desirous  to  labor,  but  the  flesh  was 
weak.  He  was  well  aware,  however,  of  his  situation,  and  the 
fiseble  tenure  upon  which  he  held  his  life.  To  Mr  Ireland,  he 
remarked:  '*How  life  goes!  I  walked,  now  I  gallop,  into 
eternity.  The  bowl  of  life  goes  rapidly  down  the  steep  hill  of 
time.  Let  us  be  wise.  Let  us  trim  our  lamps,  and  continue  to 
give  ourselves  to  Him  that  bought  us,  till  we  can  do  it  without 
reserve."  He  became,  if  possible,  more  insensible  than  ever  to 
the  charms  of  worldly  applause,  and  when  preferment  in  the 
church  was  offered  him  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  answered 
vrith  characteristic  simplicity,  that  "  he  wanted  nothing  but  an 
increase  of  grace." 

It  is  this  portion  of  the  narrative,  upon  which  we  think  the 
Christian  will  dwell  with  most  intei*est.  Every  evidence  of  spir- 
itual life  seemed  to  ripen  to  such  perfection,  and  to  exhibit  itself 
so  prominently  in  his  actions.  He  lived,  "  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible."  He  felt,  that  the  shadows  were  lengthening  in  his 
path,  and  that  the  night  of  death  might  be  drawing  nigh.  Truly 
may  we  say  of  him,  that  "  while  the  outward  man  was  per- 
ishing, the  inward  man  was  renewed  day  by  day."  There  was 
at  this  period  an  earnestness  in  his  numerous  letters  to  his 
friends,  which  shows  that  he  wrote  like  one  who  felt  that  the 
time  was  short.  One  of  these,  to  his  brother,  we  cannot  for- 
bear giving.  It  displays  so  feelingly,  his  love  stretching  beyond 
the  grave,  and  looking  forward  to  that  world  of  re-union,  where 
no  parting  is  ever  known  : — 

"  Do  not  reject,  I  conjure  you,  my  brotherly  counsels  and  supplica- 
tions. Do  not  refuse  to  como  where  so  much  feUcity  awaits  you,  be- 
cause pressed  to  it  by  a  person  who  is  unworthy  to  bring  you  the  in- 
vitation. We  have  passed  our  infancy,  and  our  youtli,  beneath  the 
same  roof,  and  under  the  same  masters.  We  have  borne  the  same 
fatigues,  and  tasted  the  same  pleasures.  Why  then  should  we  be  sepa- 
rated now  ?  Why  should  they  be  divided,  who  by  nature,  habit,  and 
friendship,  have  been  so  ionpr  united  ?  I  have  undertaken  a  journey  to 
the  New  Jerusalem  :  O,  suflcr  me  not  to  go  thither  alone.  Come,  my 
dear  brother  ;  I  am  most  unwilling  to  leave  you  behind.  Come,  sup- 
port me ;  go  before  me ;  encourage  me  ;  show  me  the  way.  I  feel 
the  want  of  a  faithful  companion,  and  a  Christian  friend.     I  desire 
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neither  your  gold,  nor  your  silver ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  you  should 
share  my  joy.  Do  not  tell  me  again,  that  piety  is  usually  the  portion 
of  younger  brothers,  since  I  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  every 
first-bom  male  should  be  consecrated,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  God. 
Let  me  rather  entreat  you,  to  take  the  advantage  of  your  situation. 
Be  at  least,  as  far  beyond  me  in  piety,  as  you  are  in  years  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  feeling  any  jealousy  upon  this  account,  my  pleasure  will  be 
augmented  in  that  great  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  see  myself 
placed  at  your  feet. 

By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Fletcher  now  spent  some 
time  in  travelling  in  different  parts  of  England,  but  without 
procuring  the  desired  rehef.  He  determined  therefore  again  to 
return  to  Svntzerland,  to  try  the  air  of  his  native  mountains. 
Before  his  departure,  however,  he  sought  an  interview  vnth  all 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  controversy,  that,  **  all 
doctrinal  differences  apart,  he  might  testify  his  sincere  regret 
for  having  given  them  the  least  displeasure ;  and  receive  from 
them  some  assurance  of  reconciliation  and  good  will."  With 
that  solicitude  for  his  people's  welfare,  which  always  marked  his 
conduct,  he  also  addi^essed  to  them  a  farewell  pastoral  letter, 
to  strengthen  them  in  the  faith,  declaring  it  to  bo  his  sweet- 
est and  firmest  hope,  that  if  they  were  never  again  to  see  each 
other  in  the  flesh,  they  should  meet,  "  where  there  arc  no  part- 
ing seas,  no  interposing  mountains,  no  sickness,  no  death,  no  fear 
01  loving  too  much,  no  shame  for  loving  too  little." 

It  was  not  until  more  than  three  years  had  been  passed  in 
travelling,  that  he  ventured  to  return  to  England.  His  stren^ 
was  but  partially  restored,  yet  he  again  resumed  his  ministerial 
duties ;  and  the  remnant  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  quiet  and 
seclusion  of  his  own  parish.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  married ;  when  his  age,  (for  he  was  more  than  fifty,) 
and  his  infirm  health,  seemed  to  render  such  a  step  improbable. 
His  wife,  was  one  **  of  equal  standing  with  him  in  the  school  of 
Christ ;  having  drunk  of  the  same  spirit,  being  actuated  by  the 
same  zeal,  and  prepared  in  every  respect  to  accompany  him  in 
the  Christian  race."  She,  therefore,  proved,  during  the  four 
years  their  union  lasted,  a  valuable  aid  in  all  his  ministerial 
labors.  "  She  sweetly  helps  me," — he  wrote  to  a  friend, — "  to 
drink  the  dregs  of  life,  and  to  carry  with  ease  the  daily  cross. 
Neither  of  us  are  long  fortius  world :  we  see  it,  we  feel  it ;  and, 
by  looking  at  death  and  his  conqueror,  we  fight  beforehand  our 
last  battle  with  that  last  enemy,  whom  our  dear  Lord  hath  over- 
come for  us."  Thus,  the  concluding  days  of  his  life  glided 
quietly  away : — 

**  As  he  approached  the  end  of  his  course,"  says  Mr.  Gilpin, "  the 
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graces  he  had  kept  in  continual  exercise  for  so  long  a  season  became 
more  illustrious  and  powerful :  his  faith  was  more  assured,  his  hope 
more  lively,  his  charity  more  abundant,  his  humility  more  profound, 
and  his  resignation  more  complete.  To  those  who  were  intimately 
conversant  with  him  at  the  season,  he  appeared  as  a  scholar  cf  the 
highest  attainments  in  the  school  of  Christ ;  or,  rather,  as  a  regener- 
ate spirit  in  his  latest  state  of  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  God  : 
and^this  extraordinary  eminence  in  grace  was  discovenu>le  in  him,  not 
from  any  high  external  professions  of  sanctity,  but  from  that  meekness 
of  wisdom,  that  purity  of  conversation,  and  lowliness  of  mind,  by  which 
his  whole  carriage  was  uniformly  distinguished." 

We  now  come  to  the  closing  scene.  For  some  weeks  he 
seems  to  have  felt  a  presentiment  that  it  was  at  hand,  and  that 
he  was  drawing  near  to  the  eternal  world,  "  I  know  not  how 
it  is,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Fletcher, "  but  I  have  a  a  strong  impression, 
death  is  near  us,  as  if  it  were  to  be  some  sudden  stroke  upon 
one  of  us.  And  it  draws  out  all  my  soul  in  prayer,  that  we 
be  ready.  Lord,  prepare  the  soul,  thou  wilt  call.  And,  O  stand 
by  the  disconsolate  one  that  shall  be  left  behind."  He  died  as 
he  had  Kved,  with  his  armor  on,  doing  his  Master's  work.  Al- 
though he  had  been  for  some  days  laboring  under  a  severe  cold 
and  fever,  yet,  when  Sunday  came,  no  persuasions  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  stay  from  church.  **  It  was  the  will  of  G^od,**  he 
said,  '<  that  he  should  go,"  and  he  assured  his  wife  and  friends, 
that  Gk>d  would  strengthen  him  to  go  through  the  duties  of  the 
day: — 

*^  He  began  the  service  with  apparent  strength  ;  but  before  he  had 
proceeded  far,  his  countenance  changed,  his  speech  faultered,  and  he 
could  scarcely  keep  himself  from  fainting.  The  congregation  was 
greatly  affected  and  alarmed ;  and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  pressing  through 
the  crowd,  earnestly  entreated  him  not  to  persevere  in  attempting 
what  was  so  evidently  beyond  his  strength.  Ho  recovered,  however, 
when  the  windows  were  opened  ;  and,  exerting  himself  against  the 
mortal  illness  which  he  felt,  he  went  through  the  service,  and  preached 
with  remarkable  energy.  Mercy  was  the  subject  of  his  discourse, 
and  while  he  expatiated  on  this  glorious  attribute  of  the  Deity,  its  un- 
searchable extent,  its  eternal  duration,  and  its  astonishing  effects,  he 
seemed  to  be  raised  above  all  the  fears  and  feelings  of  humanity. 
His  appearance  and  manner  gave  an  irresistible  influence  to  lus 
words,  for  his  hearers  plainly  saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  sermon,  he  walked  to  the  com- 
munion  table.  Here  the  same  affecting  scene  was  renewed  with  ad- 
ditional solemnity.  Tears  started  from  every  eye,  and  sighs  escaped 
from  every  breast,  while  his  people  beheld  their  minister  offering  up 
the  last  languid  remains  of  a  life  that  had  been  lavishly  spent  in  their 
service.     In  going  through  this  kust  part  of  his  duty,  he  was  frequent 
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]y  esdiausted ;  but  his  spiritual  vigor  triumphed  over  his  bodily  weak- 
ness.  At  length,  after  having  struggled  through  a  service  of  some 
hours'  continuance,  he  was  supported,  with  blessings  in  his  mouth, 
from  the  altar  to  the  chamber,  where  he  lay  some  time  in  a  swoon,  and 
from  whence  he  never  walked  into  the  world  again." 

What  a  scene  would  this  be  for  a  painter,  who  could  fully  re- 
alize all  the  deep  solemnities  which  attended  it !  The  old  par- 
ish church,  gray  with  the  flight  of  centuries,  within  whose  walls 
"the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet"  had  for  many  generations 
worshipped,  and  around  which  they  were  gathered  to  their  last 
resting  place — ^the  pastor,  bowed  down  with  toil  more  than  with 
years,  rallying  his  wasting  strength,  once  more  to  pronounce  a 
blessing  on  his  flock,  yet  sinking  in  the  attempt,  and  crowding 
around  him,  his  weeping,  awe-struck  people,  "  sorrowing  that 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more,"  all  combine,  to  constitute  a 
touching  scene  which  it  does  the  heart  good  to  look  upon.  We 
see  the  best  and  holiest  feelings  of  our  nature,  pouring  them- 
selves forth  without  alloy  from  any  thing  selfish  or  degrading. 
We  behold  the  Christian  minister's  proudest  earthly  reward,  the 
bitter  tears  of  those,  to  whom  he  has  been  a  spiritual  father, 
flowing  unrestrained,  because  the  time  of  his  departure  has  come. 
But  copious  as  have  already  been  our  extracts  from  the  work, 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  injustice  to  our  readers,  not  to  carry 
them  into  "  the  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate," 
and  permit  them  to  listen  to  the  last  testimony  of  this  departing 
Christian : — 

**  The  death  bed  of  this  excellent  man  presented  to  those  who  were 
permitted  to  witness  it,  a  scene  equally  instructive  with  any  part  of 
his  previous  life.  As  the  mercy  of  God,  through  Christ,  had  been  his 
delightful  theme  while  in  health,  so  was  it  now  his  support  and  conso- 
lation in  death.  His  reliance  was  not  placed  in  any  state  of  Christian 
experience  to  which  he  had  arrived,  nor  in  any  habit  of  consistent  holi- 
ness in  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  live  ;  it  was  founded  simply  and 
solely  on  the  efficacy  of  the  merits  and  atonement  of  the  Redeemer. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  mentions  that  he  manifested  peculiar  pleasure  during 
his  illness,  whenever  he  repeated  or  heard  the  following  lines  : — 

"  While  Jesus'  blood  through  earth  .md  skies 
Mercy,  free  boundless  mercy,  cries ;" 

And  that  he  would  frequently  add, — "  Yes,  boundless — boundless — 

boundless." 

"  Mercy's  full  power  I  soon  shall  prove, 
Lov'd  with  an  everlasting  love." 

The  solicitude  which  he  felt  for  others  during  this  period  of  his  own 
extreme  suffering,  manifests  how  largely  he  partook  of  the  same  mind, 
which  was  alsd  in  Christ  Jesus.  His  parish,  his  family,  his  friends, 
all  shared  in  his  sympathies,  and  in  his  dying  prayers.     The  indigent 
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and  afflicted  part  of  his  parishioners,  who  had  so  long  experienced  his 
tender  care,  still  occupied  his  peculiar  attention.  When  he  could  not 
speak  without  great  pain  and  difficulty,  he  pathetically  cried  out,  "  O 
my  poor,  what  mil  become  of  my  poor  ?" — and  he  cauld  only  find  rest  in 
his  tender  and  affectionate  spirit,  by  calmly  committing  them  to  the 
Lord.  While  his  pious  and  endeared  wife  was  kneeling  by  his  side, 
with  his  hand  enclosed  in  hers,  he  repeatedly  strove  to  comfort  her  by 
broken,  half  articulated  expressions  of  tenderness  and  love.  And 
when  the  powers  of  speech  failed  him,  he  intimated  to  her  by  expres- 
sive signs,  the  happiness  which  he  felt  in  his  God,  At  length,  caJling 
to  his  aid  all  his  remaining  powers,  he  piously  breathed  out — ^**  Head 
of  the  Church,  be  head  of  my  tri/e."  His  female  attendant,  having  said 
to  him,  "  Oh,  my  dear  master,  should  you  be  taken  away,  what  a  dis- 
consolate creature  will  my  poor  dear  mistress  be," — he  checked  her 
fears,  and  attempted  to  dissipate  her  doubts,  by  reminding  her,  with 
mingled  affection  and  confidence,  that  God  would  be  her  All  in  all. 

For  his  medical  attendant  also,  whose  kind  assiduities  he  gratefully 
feh,  but  whose  neglect  of  eternal  things  had  excited  within  him  deep 
concern,  he  discovered  the  most  affecting  anxiety.  "  O  sir,"  he  would 
say,  even  when  he  had  scarcely  any  power  to  speak ; — "  O  sir,  you 
take  much  thought  for  my  body,  permit  me  to  take  thought  for  your 
soul." 

His  sufferings  during  his  illness,  were  at  times  very  acute  and  diver- 
sified :  but  he  was  raised  completely  above  them.  Mrs.  Fletcher 
describes  him  as  bearing  all  with  such  unutterable  patience  as  no  one, 
unless  he  were  present,  could  possibly  conceive.  If  at  any  time  she 
spoke  of  his  sufferings,  he  would  only  smile,  and  intimate  his  inward 
tranquility  and  joy. 

His  general  attainments,  in  divine  things  had  long  been  of  a  very 
exalted  kind.  His  uncommon  power  over  sin,  his  habitual  recollec- 
tion, his  uninterru[)tcd  communion  with  God,  together  with  his  exten- 
sive enjojTncnt  of  the  graces  and  consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  liad, 
for  many  years,  marked  him  out  as  a  Christian  of  no  ordinary  stand- 
ard.  But  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expect- 
ing a  yet  greater  fullness  of  spiritual  enjoyments.  The  following 
lines,  expressive  of  his  desires,  were  frequently  uttered  by  him  as  the 
language  of  his  ardent  mind  : — 

"  Stretch  my  faith's  capacity 

Wider  and  yet  wider  still; 
Then  with  all  that  is  in  Thee 

My  soul  forever  fill."— Eph.  iii.  19. 

And  in  answer  to  these,  his  pious  breathings,  he  seemed  for  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  death,  to  have  lived  within  the  very  pre- 
cincts of  the  celestial  world. 

Mr.  Mc'Alpin,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  expression,  thus  adverts  to 
this,  his  happy  and  triumphant  state  of  mind  :  "'A  few  days  before 
his  dissolution  he  seemed  to  have  reached  that  desirable  point  where 
the  last  rapturous  discoveries  are  made  to  the  souls  of  dying  saints. 
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Roused,  as  it  were,  with  the  shouts  of  angels,  and  kindled  into  rapture 
with  visions  of  glo^,  he  broke  forth  into  a  song  of  holy  triumph, 
which  began  and  ended  with  the  praises  of  God's  unfathomable  love. 
He  labored  to  declare  the  secret  manifestations  he  enjoyed  :  but  his 
sensations  were  too  powerful  for  utterance ;  and  aflter  looking  inexpres- 
sible things,  he  contented  himself  with  calling  upon  all  around  him  to 
celebrate  that  adorable  love  which  can  never  be  fully  comprehended, 
nor  adequately  expressed.  This  triumphant  frame  of  mind  was  not  a 
transient  feeling,  but  a  state  that  he  continued  to  enjoy,  with  little  or 
no  discernible  interruption,  to  the  moment  of  his  death.  While  he 
possessed  the  power  of  speech,  he  spake  as  one  whose  lips  had  been 
touched  with  a  live  coal  from  the  altar ;  and,  when  deprived  of  that 
power,  his  countenance  discovered  that  he  was  secretly  engaged  in 
the  contemplation  of  eternal  things." 

**  Thus  passed  away  the  first  six  days  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  ilhiess.  On 
the  following  Sunday,  earnest  supplications  were  offered  up,  in  the 
house  of  God,  for  his  recovery,  whilst  an  air  of  solemn  sadness  per- 
vaded the  whole  village.  Hasty  messengers  were  seen  passing  to 
and  fro  with  anxious  inquiries  and  confused  reports  ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  every  family  awaited,  with  trembling  expectation,  the  issue  of 
every  hour.  After  the  evening  service,  several  of  the  poor  who  came 
from  a  distance,  and  were  usually  entertained  under  his  roof,  lingered 
about  the  house,  and  at  length  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be  per- 
mitted once  more  to  behold  their  expiring  pastor.  Their  request  was 
granted.  The  door  of  his  chamber  was  set  open  :  directly  opposite 
to  which,  he  was  sitting  upright  in  bed,  unaltered  in  his  appearance  ; 
and  as  they  slowly  passed  along  the  gallery,  one  by  one,  they  paused 
at  the  door,  with  a  look  of  mingled  supplication  and  anguish. 

**  A  few  hours  after  this  affecting  scene,  he  breathed  his  last,  with- 
out a  struggle  or  a  groan.  At  the  moment  of  his  departure,  Mrs. 
Fletcher  was  kneeling  by  his  side  ;  a  domestic  who  had  attended  him 
with  an  uncommon  assiduity,  was  seated  at  his  head ;  and  his  re- 
spected friend,  Mr.  Gilpin,  was  sorrowfully  standing  near  his  feet. 
Uncertain  whether  he  had  actually  expired,  they  pressed  near,  and 
hung  over  his  bed  in  the  attitude  of  listening  attention.  His  lips  had 
ceased  to  move,  and  his  head  was  gently  sinking  upon  his  bosom. 
They  stretched  out  their  hands  :  but  his  warfare  was  accomplished, 
and  his  happy  spirit  had  taken  its  everlasting  flight.  Such  was  the 
end  of  this  eminently  holy  and  laborious  servant  of  God,  who  entered 
into  his  rest  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  August  14,  1795,  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age." 

Such  was  Mr.  Fletcher  of  M adeley ;  "  a  man  of  heavenly 
temper ;  a  saint,  in  the  ancient  and  high  sense  of  the  term ; 
whose  enthusiasm  was  entirely  unmixed  with  bitterness,  and 
whose  life  and  death  were  alike  edifying."*    Having  deeply  im- 
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bibed  the  spirit  of  the  earliest  and  best  days  of  our  faith,  ^hen 
the  line  separating  the  Christian  from  the  world,  was  more 
plainly  drawn,  he  lived  diffusing  around  him  on  every  side,  the 
influence  of  his  own  spirituality.  We  believe  that  to  him  those 
beautiful  lines  of  Covirper  may  with  truth  be  applied : — 

"  When  one.  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies, 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  those  pure  waters  rise, 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
'Tis  e'en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings ; 
Immortal  fragrance  nils  the  circuit  wide. 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied." 

There  are  indeed,  few  examples,  in  modem  days,  of  such  un- 
reserved and  single-hearted  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
as  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  life  of  the  Vicar  of  Madely. 
He  was  *'  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season ;"  *'  always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord."  Even  his  defects  were  produced  by 
the  overflowing  of  this  spirit,  which  led  him  sometimes  in  his 
schemes  for  doing  good,  to  infringe  upon  those  salutary  regu- 
lations, and  restrictions  of  the  church,  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  necessary.  "  The  ardor  of  his  zeal,"  says  his  bi- 
ographer, "ever  prompting  him  to  the  most  extensive  useful- 
ness, did  not  stop  to  calculate  upon  those  remote  consequences 
which  a  more  accurate  attention  to  the  subject  might  have  pre- 
sented to  his  mind.**  But  his  whole  heart  and  soul  were  wrap- 
ped up  in  his  work.  His  disposition,  naturally  enthusiastic, 
would  have  made  him  earnest  m  whatever  he  undertook  ;  but 
whefi,  in  addition  to  this,  were  added  the  strong  motives  of 
Christian  duty,  they  together  gave  an  impulse  to  his  mind  which 
rendered  him  proof  against  every  discouragement.  We  have 
often,  in  perusing  his  life,  thought  of  the  difiterence  between  his 
character,  and  that  of  David  Brainerd.  They  were  equally 
spiritual  in  their  feelings,  and  equally  devoted  to  the  great  work 
set  before  them.  In  the  substantial  requisites  of  Christian  char- 
acter, it  is  impossible  to  give  the  preference  to  either.  And  yet, 
how  unlike  were  all  their  mental  phases  !  Brainerd  was  consti- 
tutionally depressed  and  melancholy,  and  went  through  life, 
mourning  the  withdrawal  of  Good's  countenance.  Fletcher,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  Christian  "  of  the  light  and  the  day."  Cheer- 
ful by  nature,  his  religious  feelings  were  of  the  same  character. 
His  hope  seems  always  to  have  been  ardent,  and  his  faith  un- 
dimmed ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  was  called  to  go  hence,  his  death 
was  one  of  unmingled  triumph.  The  shout  of  victory  seemed 
bursting  from  his  lips,  even  before  he  had  cast  aside  the  soiled 
and  dinted  armor  of  his  warfare. 

We  intended  to  have  given  a  brief  outline  of  Mr.  Fletcher^s 
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character,  bat  the  extent  to  which  we  have  ah^eady  been  led, 
forbids  it.  We  trust  too,  that  it  is  rendered  somewhat  unne* 
cessary,  by  the  ample  extracts  we  have  ^ven  from  his  life. 

There  is,  however,  one  point,  on  which  we  cannot  forbear 
saying  a  few  words ;  it  is  with  regard  to  the  means  by  which 
Mr.  Fletcher  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  spirituality  and  devo- 
tion. We  remark  his  moments  of  elevation  and  joy,  and  envy 
him  the  possession  of  '^that  peace  which  passeth  aU  understancl- 
ing.''  We  listen  to  his  declarations  of  unshaken  hope  in  his  dy- 
ing hour,  and  the  wish  involuntarily  rises  to  our  hps,  ^  let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  my  latter  end  be  like  his.** 
Too  often,  however,  in  thus  longing  for  the  result,  we  neglect 
that  preparatory  discipline,  which  alone  can  insure  it.  We 
foi^et  the  struggles  through  which  he  must  have  passed,  before 
he  reached  so  high  an  elevation  in  holiness.  But  in  the  case  of 
this  eminent  Christian,  the  means  to  which  he  resorted  are 
evidei#.     One  was  prayer : 

"  His  closet  was  the  favorite  retirement  to  which  he  constantly 
retreated,  whenever  his  public  duties  allowed  him  a  season  of  leisure. 
Here  he  was  privily  hidden,  as  in  the  presence  of  God ;  here  he 
would  either  patiently  wait  for,  or  joyfully  triumph,  in  the  loving  kind- 
ness of  the  Lord  ;  here  he  would  plunge  himself  into  the  depths  of 
humiliation  ;  and  from  hence,  at  other  seasons,  as  from  another  Pis- 
gah,  he  would  take  a  large  survey  of  the  vast  inheritance  which  is  re- 
served for  the  saints.  Here  he  would  ratify  his  solemn  engagements 
to  God ;  and  here,  like  the  good  king  Hczekiah,  he  would  spread  the 
various  circumstances  of  his  people  at  the  feet  of  their  common  Lord. 
In  all  cases  of  difficulty  he  would  retire  to  this  consecrated  place,  to 
ask  counsel  of  the  Most  High ;  and  here,  in  times  of  uncommon  dis- 
tress, he  has  continued  during  whole  nights  in  prayer  to  God." 

Intimately  connected  with  this  was  his  constant  watchful" 
ness.  He  always  lived  with  the  consciousness  resting  on  his 
mind,  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  God.  It  was  what  he 
called,  **  continuing  in  a  recollected  frame."  Thus  he  was  never 
off  his  guard.  The  imagination  had  no  power  to  lead  him 
astray,  or  to  cause  his  heart  to  wander.  "  Every  thought  was 
brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  The  world 
could  gain  no  advantage  over  one  so  well  aware  of  its  delu- 
sions, and  so  vi^lant  in  shunning  them.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to 
act  in  the  spint  of  that  sentiment  of  Archbishop  Leighton : 
**Our  only  safest  way  is,  to  gird  up  our  affections  wholly. 
When  we  come  to  the  place  of  our  rest,  we  may  wear  our  long 
white  robes  at  full  length,  without  disturbance ;  for  no  imclean 
thing  is  there;  yea,  the  streets  of  that  New  Jerusalem  are  paved 
with  gold." 
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Looking  at  the  diligence  with  which  Mr.  Fletcher  availed 
himself  of  these  two  instruments  for  advancing  his  spirituality, 
can  we  wonder  that  he  "shone  as  a  light  in  the  world,  holding 
forth  the  word  of  life  1"  And  although  he  has  ascended  to  his 
reward,  yet  his  influence  is  not  ended.     He  has  left 

"  One  more  name  with  power  endow'd, 

To  cheer  and  guide  us  onward  as  we  press ; 

Yet  one  more  image,  on  the  heart  bestowed, 
To  dwell  there,  beautiful  in  holiness !" 

Let  his  example  not  be  lost  upon  us,  who  are  still  toiling 
through  this  earthly  pilgrimage.  When  we  read  the  record  of 
the  holy  dead  who  have  passed  awav,  let  us  gather  from  their 
lives,  a  new  argument  for  unweariea  diligence  in  our  Christian 
calling ;  and  when  our  hearts  are  lifted  up  in  prayer  to  that  God 
who  strengthened  them  in  all  their  conflicts,  let  these  appro- 
priate words  of  our  Liturgy  be  breathed  forth  with  our  peti- 
tions :  "  We  bless  thy  holy  name,  for  all  thy  servants  departed 
this  life  in  thy  faith  and  fear ;  and  beseech  thee  to  give  us  grace 
so  to  follow  their  good  examples,  that  with  them  we  may  be 
partakers  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom." 


Art  IV.  TTie  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev,  George  Crabbe ; 
with  kis  letters  and  Journals  and  his  Life,  By  his  Son — In 
8  vols.  12mo.     London:  John  Murray,  1834. 

Amidst  the  diversity  and  ceaseless  change  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  most  modem  poets,  it  is  pleasing  to  turn  to  one 
whose  merits  have  constantly  been  admitted.  While  others 
have  risen  and  fallen  with  the  varying  scale  of  popular  taste, 
Crabbe  preserved  one  consistent  character  for  excellence, 
neither  elevated,  nor  depressed  by  any  transient  burst  of  ex- 
citement. The  reader  who  approaches  his  works  has  no  false 
veil  of  prejudice  to  remove  before  he  can  enter  upon  their  en- 
joyment. Living  apart  from  the  bustling  scenes,  and  uncom- 
mitted to  the  party  interests,  of  his  day,  it  was  the  rare  felicity 
of  Crabbe  to  appear  before  the  world  successfully  claiming 
justice  for  his  Muse.  No  error  of  exclusive  political  policy,  no 
unfortunate  theoiy  of  morals,  no  blinded  devotion  to  a  false 
revolutionary  principle,  came  between  our  author  and  the  pop- 
ular esteem.  He  was  looked  upon  only  as  the  poet,  and  his 
works  as  they  appeared  were  received  and  canvassed  with  an 
impartiality  and  regard  but  rarely  paid  to  living  genius.    The 
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oppose  principles  of  the  hostile  reviews  met  for  once  in 
harmony  on  the  peaceful  ground  of  letters,  and  early  acknow- 
ledged with  just  discrimination  the  new  claimant  for  the  rewards 
of  poesy.  Honored  with  the  patronage  of  Burke,  equally  flat- 
tered by  the  admiration  of  Fox,  noticed  by  Johnson,  reverenced 
as  a  parent  by  the  rising  talent  of  the  day,  and  preserving  this 
influence  through  a  long  literary  career,  Crabbe  has  already  at- 
tained his  permament  station  with  the  world.  Criticism,  re- 
lieved from  the  burden  of  establishing  his  fair  fame,  has  left  the 
agreeable  duty  of  noting  the  exceUences  by  which  it  was 
ensured. 

The  biography  of  Crabbe,  as  written  by  his  son,  forms  no 
unapt  prelude  to  his  verse.  The  same  gentleness  and  tender 
humanity,  the  same  sympathy  with  man  regardless  of  the  acci- 
dent of  station,  the  same  keen  sense  of  the  domestic  relations, 
the  same  healthy  tone  of  feeling  that  characterize  his  poetry, 
appear  in  the  unobtrusive  incidents  of  his  life.  The  simple 
history  of  the  poet,  natural,  kind  and  benevolent— the  noble 
heart  and  head  of  genius  without  its  perversity — must  commend 
itself  to  all.  It  is  a  literary  memorial  that  should  be  well  re- 
ceived, for  in  exchange  for  the  melancholy  errors  and  misfor- 
tunes of  poets,  it  oflers  the  story  of  a  well-spent  life,  violating 
no  law  of  social  intercourse  ;  of  an  honorable  reputation  earned 
without  envy  or  detraction  from  others.  In  connection  with 
the  striking  example  of  Scott,  it  may  tend  to  disabuse  the  world 
of  an  old  fallacy  that  genius  must  ever  be  irregular,  and  the  best 
wits  be  looked  for  among  the  worst  livers. 

Crabbe  was  bom  of  poor  but  reputable  parents,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  small  sea-faring  town 
of  Aldborough,  on  the  coast  of  Suflblk,  amidst  the  rugged  and 
desolate  scenes  so  vividly  described  in  his  poem  of  theVilla^. 
In  his  early  youth  were  seen  the  germs  of  the  future.  While 
his  brothers  were  venturing  on  the  ocean,  the  scene  of  their 
future  livelihood,  the  more  quiet  and  gentle  George  might  be 
seen  withdrawn  from  the  rest,  devouring  such  specimens  of 
literature  as  strayed  to  the  humble  shed  of  the  fisherman. 
Among  these,  the  poetical  comer  of  a  philosophical  magazine 
became  an  especial  object  of  his  emulation.  This,  in  a  boy  of 
ten,  was  an  early  predilection  for  the  Muse ;  but  genius  will 
find  its  peculiar  aliment,  and  to  the  credit  of  our  poet's  father, 
he  appreciated  the  talents  of  the  son,  and  devoted  him  to  the 
calling  of  a  surgeon.  It  was  during  the  apprenticeship  to  this 
profession,  while  in  his  twentieth  year,  that  he  first  appeared  in 
print.  He  published  at  Ipswich  a  short  poem,  entitled  "  Ineb- 
rity,**  which  in  its  strictures  on  "the  deacon  sly,**  the  "easy 
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chaplain"  and  the  "  reverend  wig"  at  the  banquet  of  the  lord, 
contrasts  curiously  with  the  after  days  of  Crabbe,  when  he 
himself  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  feasted 
at  his  table.  Its  success  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  poet 
turned  more  sedulously  to  his  professional  studies.  In  these, 
probably  from  a  deficiency  in  preparation — the  opportunity  for 
which  his  father's  circumstances  did  not  permit — ^but  ultimately 
from  a  want  of  the  necessary  manual  tact,  Crabbe  was  never 
very  successful.  He  felt  the  reproach,  but  conscious  of  his 
merits  in  a  superior  walk,  resolved  to  venture  the  future  upon 
a  struggle,  the  uncertainty  of  which,  with  all  his  discourage- 
ments, he  had  not  fully  appreciated.  He  determined  to  seek  his 
fortune  as  a  literary  man  in  the  metropolis. 

With  fresh  youthful  hopes,  the  fond  wishes  of  a  gentle  and 
faithful  heart — ^the  Myra  of  his  early  love,  destined  to  become 
in  happier  times,  his  wife,  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  barely 
three  pounds,  Crabbe  set  out  for  London,  the  grave  of  so  many 
cherished  expectations  and  imaginary  successes.  Unconscious- 
ly to  himself,  for  the  event  had  not  reached  him  at  Aldborough, 
he  was  entering  upon  a  similar  career  to  that  in  which  Chatter- 
ton  had  so  lately  fallen  a  victim.  This  he  soon  learned,  and  a 
disheartening  prospect  lay  before  him.  Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, he  prepared  a  small  collection  of  poems,  and  offered  them 
for  publication.  They  were  courteously  refused  by  the  pub- 
lisher. He  made  another  attempt,  which  met  with  the  like  ill 
success.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  tried  an  anonymous  publi- 
cation, "The  Candidate,"  addressed  to  the  authors  of  the  Month- 
ly Review,  which  had  been  partially  successful,  and  was  likely 
to  afford  him  **  something,"  when  the  failure  of  the  publisher 
extinguished  this  bright  hope.  His  fimds  were  exhausted,  and 
the  scanty  relief  obtained  by  parting  with  the  few  articles  of 
value  he  possessed,  every  day  grew  less.  He  had  exerted  him- 
self nobly,  but  had  not  succeeded.  With  the  prospect  of  star- 
vation before  him,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  North,  and  after 
a  cold  delay,  his  request  for  employment  was  denied.  Applica- 
tion to  Lord  Shelburne  and  the  Chancellor  Thurlow,  met  a 
similar  fate.  A  journal  that  he  wrote  during  this  period,  has 
been  preserved,  and  its  simple  record  of  his  hopes  and  dis- 
pointments,  ever  sustained  by  firm  religious  confidence,  at- 
taches the  reader  insensibly  to  the  author.  Crabbe  made  one 
more  attempt,  and  as  he  afterwards  expressed  himself,  "  he 
fixed,  impelled  by  some  propitious  influence,  in  some  happy 
moment  upon  EMmund  Burke,  one  of  the  first  of  Englishmen, 
and,  in  the  capacity  and  energy  of  his  mind,  one  of  the  greatest 
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of  human  beings."  The  letter  he  addressed  to  that  eminent 
statesman,  was  not  to  be  mistaken :  the  air  it  bore  of  sincerity, 
tempered  by  melancholy  resi^ation,  could  not  be  counterfeit. 
An  early  interview  was  appomted  by  Burke,  and  from  that  in- 
stant, the  difficulties  of  the  poet  were  past.  But  this  is  a  theme 
on  which  his  son  must  speak.  The  following  is  an  honorable 
expression  of  his  enthusiasm,  in  ^  The  Life  :" 

"  He  went  into  Mr.  Burke's  room,  a  poor  young  adventurer,  spum^ 
ed  by  the  opulent,  and  rejected  by  the  publishers,  his  last  shilling  gone 
and  all  but  his  last  hope  with  it :  he  came  out  virtually  secure  of  al- 
most all  the  good  fortune  that,  by  successive  steps,  ejlerwards  fell  to 
his  lot — ^his  genius  acknowledged  by  one  whose  verdict  could  not  be 
questioned — his  character  and  manners  appreciated  and  approved  by 
a  noble  and  capacious  heart,  whose  benevolence  knew  no  limits  but 
its  power — that  of  a  giant  in  intellect,  who  was,  in  feeling,  an  unso- 
phisticated child — a  bright  example  of  the  close  affinity  between  su- 
perlative talents  and  the  warmth  of  the  generous  affections.  Mr. 
Crabbe  had  afterwards  many  other  friends,  kind,  liberal,  and  powerful, 
who  assisted  him  in  his  professional  career ;  but  it  was  one  hand  alone 
that  rescued  him  when  he  was  sinking."     Vol.  i.  p.  93. 

The  friendship  of  Burke  to  our  poet,  was  every  thing.  He 
shortly  became  estabUshed  in  the  family  circle  of  Beaconsfieldy 
and  was  frequently  the  companion  of  the  statesman  in  his  pri- 
vate walks.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  intercourse  was  a  se- 
verer criticism  than  the  poet  had  been  accustomed  to,  of  his 
different  manuscripts.  Of  these  there  must  have  been  a  various 
stock.  He  mentions  in  the  Journal,  a  poem  of  three  hundred 
and  fiflty  lines  with  the  fanciful  title  of  "  An  Epistle  from  the 
Devil ;"  then  there  were  "  Poetical  Epistles,  with  a  preface  by 
the  learned  M artinus  Scritblerus ;"  "  The  Hero,  an  Epistle  to 
Prince  William  Henry,"  and  a  prose  treatise,  being  "  A  plan  for 
the  Examination  of  our  Moral  and  Religious  Opinions,  with  two 
dramas."  These  were  at  once  rejected,  and  the  poet's  powers 
fastened  on  "  The  Library,"  and  "  The  Village,"  works  which, 
on  their  pubUcation,  at  once  elevated  him  in  me  literary  world. 

The  disposition  of  Crabbe  had  always  been  religious.  Noth- 
ing less,indeed,than  this  powerful  principle,  could  have  sustain- 
ed  him  through  the  difficulties  oi  his  early  life.  His  private 
journal  breatbes  the  most  devotional  spirit.  It  was  with  no 
mnproper  feelings  then,  that  he  professed  to  Burke  an  attach- 
ment for  the  ministry,  and  through  his  influence  was  admitted  to 
orders.  From  this  period  the  events  of  Crabbe's  hfe,  may  be 
briefly  comprised  :  through  the  continued  kindness  of  his  patron, 
he  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  when  he  published 
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the  "Village."  The  "  Newspaper"  appeared  in  1785,  and  twenty 
two  years  afterward,  "  The  Parish  Refflster,"  "  The  Borough," 
**  Tales  in  Verse,"  and  "  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  with  a  volume  of 
posthumous  poems,  complete  the  list  of  his  works.  For  the 
copy-right  of  the  "  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  in  1819,  he  received  from 
Murray  the  liberal  sum  of  three  thousand  poimds.  The  inter- 
vals of  these  various  publications  were  mostly  spent  in  the  quiet 
of  domestic  life,  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  and  in  the 
labor  of  the  pen.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Crabbe 
made  occasional  journeys  to  London,  where  he  was  always 
received  in  the  fii^t  walks  of  society.  He  also  paid  a  visit  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  he  had  long  held  correspondence 
at  Edinburgh.  The  personal  anecdotes  of  his  life,  if  not  extraor- 
dinary, are  always  pleasing.  He  was  a  fluent  writer,  and  found 
occasion,  at  times,  to  submit  his  productions  to  what  he  calls  a 
"grand  incremation,"  which  was  not  huddled  over  in  a  chim- 
nev,  but  re^larly  consummated  in  the  open  air,  his  children 
officiating  with  ^rcat  glee  at  the  bonfire.  He  would  be  seized 
with  the  poetic  mspiration,  especially  during  a  snow  storm  ;  on 
one  such  occasion  he  composed  the  very  powerful  tale  of"  Sir 
Eustace  Grey."  At  one  time  he  was  taken  with  a  desire  to  see 
the  ocean  again,  and  "  mounting  his  horse  rode  alone  to  the 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  sixty  miles  from  his  house,  dipped  in  the 
waves  that  washed  the  beach  of  Aldborough,  and  returned  to 
Stratliern."  He  had  the  gentlest  disposition,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Cowper,  a  striking  fondness  for  the  society  of  intelligent  fe- 
males, aJBTords  evidence  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  correspondence  with  Mary  Leadbeater,  in  which  he 
so  naturally  assumes  the  demure  plirase  and  conversation  of 
Quakerism,  does  him  honor  for  its  artless  sincerity.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  botany — evidences  of  which  are  scattered 
through  his  poems,  was  also  the  mark  of  a  simple  mind.  A 
naturalist  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  good  man.  Crabbe  was 
always  a  friend  to  fiction,  and  what  may  excite  surprise,  not 
confined  to  the  more  classic,  he  devoured  eagerly,  his  package 
from  London,  of  all  the  productions  of  the  season.  He  found 
something  in  the  poorest :  a  great  writer  is  not  always  the  se- 
verest critic.  He  was  eminently  the  man  of  private  life — 
the  kind  father,  the  constant  friend ;  and  ever  ready  to  the  call 
of  the  poor,  he  was  loved  by  all.  It  was  a  melancholy  day  at 
his  village  of  Trowbridge,  when  in  1832  Crabbe,  at  the  advan- 
ced age  of  seventy-eight  died,  full  of  years  and  honor.  The 
anthem  selected  at  his  fiineral  accorded  well  with  the  feelings  of 
those  who  knew  him  best : 
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**  When  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it  blessed'him ; 
And  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  ofliiju, ,  \ 
He  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  the  fatherless,  and  hnv 
That  had  none  to  help  him :  \  > 

Kindness,  and  meekness,  and  comfort,  were  in  his  tongue."      • 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  Crabbe  has  been  given  for  its 
illustration  of  the  spirit  of  his  poetry.  The  gentler  traits  of  his 
poetical  characters  were  always  drawn  from  himself.  As  we 
are  naturally  led  in  reading  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  to  distin- 
suish  the  more  human  emotions  of  common  life  rather  than  the 
high  bursts  of  passion,  and  weave  them  into  the  history  of  the 
dramatist,  so  the  disposition  of  Crabbe  may  be  truly  gathered 
from  his  verse.  There  is  a  popular  idea  that  our  author  deals 
only  in  the  severer  traits  of  nature  ;  that  he  is  ever  groping  in 
poor  houses  and  dungeons,  among  the  vicious  and  unlortunate  ; 
that  his  pages  abound  with  harshness  and  gloom ;  that  he  pic- 
tures only  the  penseroso  of  life  in  its  most  repulsive  aspect. — 
This  is  not  the  character  of  the  great  poet  of  actual  life.  He 
has  been  more  just  to  nature.  In  his  moral  anatomy  of  society, 
he  has  laid  bare  many  errors  and  misfortunes  of  the  species.  He 
has  painted  life  as  it  came  before  him,  and  never  violated  truth 
for  sickly  sentiment.  He  has  drawn  a  portion  of  society — 
the  village  poor — as  they  truly  exist.  But  he  has  found  too 
"the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil." — The  tares  and  wheat  of 
this  world  spring  up  together,  and  in  whatever  rank  of  men 
there  must  be  much  good.  No  one  observes  this  truth  more 
than  our  poet ;  and  in  his  darkest  pictures  we  have  gleams  of 
the  kindhest  virtues.  The  severity  of  Crabbers  muse  consists 
in  a  faithful  portraiture  of  nature.  If  man  is  not  always  hap- 
py, it  is  not  the  poet's  fault.  There  is  too  much  of  sober  reaUty 
in  life  to  make  the  picture  other  than  it  is.  This  Crabbe  knows, 
for  he  writes  of  scenes  imder  his  own  observation.  He  lived 
amidst  the  people  he  describes,  felt  their  Uttle  occasional  joys, 
and  saddened  over  their  many  misfortunes.  But  in  the  gloomi- 
est character  he  never  "  oversteps  the  modesty  of  nature."  He 
does  not  accumulate  horrors  for  effect.  He  has  no  extrava^ 
gant  and  unnatural  heroes  pouring  forth  their  morbid  sentiment 
m  his  pages.  There  is  no  sickly  affectation,  but  a  pure  and 
healthy  portrait  of  life — of  life  it  may  be  in  its  unhappiest,  but  in 
its  least  artificial  development,  where  society  has  done  little  to 
alter  its  rough  uneducated  tones,  where  the  actual  feelings 
and  passions  of  man  may  be  traced  at  every  footstep. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  poetry  of  Crabbe,  we  would  first  no- 
tice his  originality.  He  struck  out  for  himself  a  new  walk  in 
literature.    Other  poets  had  dwelt  in  fiction,  and  spoken  the 
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language. or ima^ation.  They  had  reviewed  the  relations  of 
socyety^Wid' mastered  life  in  its  general  aspect.  From  their 
Yetiijelrient  they  had  watched  the  characters  of  men  and  moral- 
•.  !  .'•  ^^edover  their  foibles.  Their  round  of  observation  had  at  length 
:  •  grown  familiar,  and  in  fact  seemed  destined  for  ever  to  copy  the 
same  features,  and  repeat  the  same  sentiments.  If  they  at 
times  extended  their  view  from  the  court  and  town,  to  the 
scenes  of  the  country,  it  was  to  clothe  the  inhabitants  in  the 
imaginary  simplicity  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  as  innocent 
and  simple,  and  quite  as  characterless  as  tneir  flocks.  The  con- 
ventional qualities  of  Damons,  Strephons,  and  Chloes  had  been 
stereotyped  in  verse,  till  the  reader  was  wearied  vnth  the  re- 
petition. Crabbe  was  the  first  to  break  this  chain  of  studied 
refinements.  He  turned  the  waters  of  poetry  from  the  worn- 
out  ground  of  letters  to  the  fresh  and  uncultivated  soil.  Long 
before  the  Lake  school  appeared,  he  had  taught  the  world  poetry 
might  descend  to  the  philosophy  of  common  life,  might  enter 
into  the  sympathies  and  hopes  oi  man,  might  be  familiar  with  his 
most  ordmary  emotions  without  losing  the  least  of  its  lofty 
energy.  He  was  the  first  poet  of  the  poor.  He  first  carried 
the  light  of  poetry  into  the  rude  cabin  of  the  villager,  and  re- 
corded the  humble  history  of  poverty.  No  other  author,  ancient 
or  modern,  can  supply  the  peculiar  place  of  Crabbe.  He  stands 
distinct  from  every  other  class  of  writers. 

A  chief  element  of  the  interest  of  our  author  lies  in  the  spirit 
of  humanity  breathed  through  his  verse. — In  the  fine  phrase 
of  Shakspeare  "  all  his  senses  have  but  human  conditions." 
He  loves  man  purely  as  man.  He  suffers  no  prejudice  to  divert 
his  philanthropy.  He  has  the  true  feeling  of  sympathy  for  life. 
We  constantly  meet  with  traits  of  unmingled  charity  in  his  wri- 
tings. He  recognizes  the  humblest  joys  and  sorrows  of  exist- 
ence. With  such  passages  as  the  following,  we  wonder  that  he 
could  ever  be  thought  only  stem  and  forbidding.  It  is  highly 
characteristic  of  his  kindly  feeling  for  all  that  conduces  to  vir- 
tuous happiness,  however  lowly.  He  is  describing  a  village 
scene  in  the  Parish  Register. 

"  Hero  on  a  Sunday  eve,  when  service  ends, 
Meet  and  rejoice  a  family  of  friends  ; 
All  speak  aloud,  are  happy  and  are  free. 
And  glad  they  seem,  and  gaily  they  agree. 

What,  though  fastidious  ears  may  shun  the  speech, 
Where  all  are  talkers,  and  where  none  can  teach  ; 
Where  still  the  welcome  and  the  words  are  old, 
And  the  same  stories  are  forever  told  : 
Yet  there  is  joy,  that  bursting  from  the  heart, 
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Prompts  the  glad  tongue  these  nothings  to  impart ; 
That  forms  these  tones  of  gladness  we  despisoi 
That  lids  their  steps,  that  sparkles  in  their  eyes ; 
That  talks  or  laughs    r  runs  or  shouts  or  plays, 
And  speaks  in  all  their  looks  and  all  their  ways." 

Let  no  one  complain  of  Crabbe's  severity  and  g^oom.  "With 
the  first  power  as  a  moral  poet,  his  nature  is  never  satiric.  We 
may  believe  him  when  in  one  of  his  occasional  pieces  he  says  : 

^*  I  love  not  the  satiric  Muse  : 

No  man  on  earth  would  I  ahuse ; 

Nor  with  empoison'd  verses  grieve 

The  most  offending  son  of  Eve." — 
Grabbers  forte  is  description.  He  excels  in  drawing  the 
minuticB  of  a  picture.  He  does  not  depend  for  success  on  a 
few  great  outlines,  but  on  repeated  touches.  He  particularizes 
every  featiu^  till  we  have  the  whole  scene  vividly  before  us. 
He  brings  the  subject  fully  out  upon  the  canvas.  Every  cir- 
cumstance tells. — As  in  the  paintings  of  Wilkie,  nothing  is  neg- 
lected. The  sketch  of  the  parish  poor-house  in  "  The  Village," 
is  a  well  known  example.  As  a  more  incidental  instance  of 
this  power  of  picturesque  illustration,  there  is  a  brief  narrative 
of  a  baptism  which  occurs  in  the  Parish  Register. 

**  Her  boy  was  born — no  lads  nor  lasses  came 
To  grace  the  rite  or  give  the  child  a  name  ; 
No  grave  conceited  nurse,  of  office  proud. 
Bore  the  young  Christian  roaring  through  the  crowd  : 
In  a  small  chamber  was  my  office  done. 
Where  blinks  through  papcr'd  panes  the  setting  sun  : 
Where  noisy  sparrows,  perch'd  on  penthouse  near, 
Chirp  timeless  joy  and  mock  the  frequent  tear ; 
Bats  on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move, 
And  feebly  shriek  their  melancholy  Jove." 
The  latter  portion  of  this  passage  is  in  the  spirit  of  Gray,  and 
we  are  closely  reminded  of  a  line  in  the  Elegy,  where  is  de- 
scribed so  vividly, 

"  The  swallow  twittering  on  the  straw-built  shed ;" 

bat  Crabbe  has  connected  the  inanimate  picture  with  living 
nature  by  the  contrast  in  his  verse. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  approach  one  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  our  poet.  He  is  a  powerful  master  of  pathos.  Gifford, 
alluding,to  a  portion  of  the  Borough,  remarks, "  Longinus  some- 
where mentions,  that  it  was  a  question  amone  the  critics  of  his 
age,  whether  the  sublime  could  be  produced  by  tenderness.  If 
this  question  had  not  been  alrcay  determined,  this  history 
would  have  gone  far  to  bring  it  to  a  decision."    The  praise  is 
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just  It  is  a  simple  tale  of  real  life.  A  villase  maiden  is  be- 
trothed to  her  lover.  Prudence  deters  them  trom  marriage,  till 
he  had  gained  a  competence  from  the  sea.  He  makes  one 
voyage  more  for  the  last,  but  before  he  returned,  disease  had 
siezed  upon  his  constitution,  and  he  reaches  home — ^to  die. 

^  Still  long  she  nursed  him :  tender  thoughts  meantime 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 
With  him  she  pray'd,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head ; 
She  came  with  smiles,  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer ; 
Apart  she  sighed ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 
One  day  he  lighter  secm'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  te  think. 
Yet  said  not  so — *  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink :' 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigor  in  his  voice  was  heard  : — 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew. 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favorite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  fhem  all ; 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people— death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  Friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  press'd. 
And  fondly  whispered,  *  Thou  must  go  to  rest ;' 
'  I  go,'  he  said ;  but  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ! 
Then  gazed  afTrighten'd  ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love, — and  all  was  past ! 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engraved — an  offering  of  her  love ; 
For  that  she  ^Tought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed. 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead ; 
She  would  have  grieved,  had  friends  presumed  to  spare 
The  least  assistance — 'twas  her  proper  care. 

Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit. 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round. 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hoiu"  employ. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy.** 
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With  all  true  poets,  Crabbe  is  not  merely  a  moral,  but  a  rc- 
Kgious  author.  For  poets  at  the  present  day  to  omit  this  grand 
feature  of  man  and  his  relations,  in  that  view  of  his  character 
and  principles  which  poetry  must  embody,  is  to  struggle  against 
the  whole  sense  of  truth,  and,  apart  from  the  want  of  piety, 
must  betray  the  awkwardness  of  an  imperfect  work.  All  great 
poems  have  been  based  upon  the  national  faith  ;  from  Homer 
and  the  Athenian  tragedies,  to  Milton,  and  latest  of  all,  Words- 
worth, religion  has  formed  the  groundwork  of  genuine  poetry. 
There  may  be  light  and  frivolous  verse,  but  un}iallowed  poetry 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  is  something  cold  and  heart- 
less in  that  portrait  of  life,  which  omits  its  most  important  fea- 
ture—its relation  to  eternity.  The  very  happiness  of  such  a 
picture  is  unsatisfying  ;  but  its  sorrow,  unalleviated  by  hope,  is 
cheerless  indeed.  There  is  a  cruel  mockery  in  exposing  the 
woes  and  sufferings  of  life,  without  the  antidote  to  the  baneful 
misery  ;  in  conducting  weary  existence  to  its  close,  without  a 
joy  in  this  world  or  aliope  for  the  next.  No  such  barren  mo- 
ralist is  Crabbe.  Virtue  may  be  unrewarded  here,  but  it  will 
be  recompensed  hereafter ;  and  we  are  directed  to  the  consola- 
tion. Religion  is  never  obtruded  on  the  attention,  but  its  hal- 
lowed influence  is  constantly  experienced.  The  history  of 
Isaac  Ashford,  may  illustrate  our  remarks.  It  is  in  Crabbe's 
best  manner. 

"  Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  naught  allied 
A  noble  Peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died , 
Noble  he  was,  contenming  all  things  mean. 
His  truth  unquestioned  and  his  soul  serene ; 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid  ; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  dismayed  ; 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace  ; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face  ; 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved, 
Cheerful  he  seem'd,  and  gentleness  he  loved. 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resign'd, 
And  with  the  firmest  had  the  fondest  mind  : 
Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  on. 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none ; 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy. 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh ; 
A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distress'd  ; 
(Banc  of  the  poor !  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind. 
To  miss  one  favor,  which  their  neighbors  find  :) 
Yet  ffur  was  he  from  stoic  pride  removed  ; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved  : 
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I  mark'd  his  action,  when  his  infant  died, 

And  his  old  neighbor  for  offence  was  tried  ; 

The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrowed  cheek, 

Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 

If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride 

Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride  ; 

Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  ray  clerk  agreed, 

If  fate  should  call  him,  Ash^rd  might  succeed ; 

Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew. 

None  his  superior,  and  his  equeds  few  : — 

But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 

It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace ; 

A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gain'd 

In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labors  train'd ; 

Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  coast. 

And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 

Pride,  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied. 

In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'ry's  whim ; 
Christian  and  Countryman  was  all  with  him : 
True  to  his  church  he  came  ;  no  Sunday-shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect, 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct ; 
*  On  hope  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaze. 
But  should  be  bUnd,  and  lose  it,  in  your  blaze.' 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain  ; 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide, 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

At  length  he  found  when  seventy  years  were  run. 
His  strength  departed,  and  his  labor  done ; 
When  he,  save  honest  fame,  retain'd  no  more, 
But  lost  his  wife,  and  saw  his  children  poor : 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resign'd  he  grew ; 
Dedly  he  placed  the  workhouse  in  his  view  ! 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate, 
He  dropp'd,  expiring,  at  his  cottage  gate. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 
And  view  his  seat  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there  : 
I  sec  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honor'd  head  ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight, 
Compeird  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight, 
To  fold  his  fingers,  all  in  dread  the  while, 
Till  Mister  Ashford  soflen'd  to  a  smile ; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer. 
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Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force,)  are  there  : — 
But  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more, 
A  wise,  good  man,  contented  to  be  poor.'* 

It  has  been  objected  against  Crabbe  that  he  has  modelled  him- 
self after  Pope ;  and  he  has  been  considered  by  some — ignorant 
of  the  true  character  of  his  writings — but  a  mere  imitator.  Ho- 
race Smith  has  favored  this  injustice  by  a  note  to  the  Rejected 
Addresses,  where,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  point,  Crabbe 
is  characterized  as  "  Pope  in  worsted  stockings."    It  is  not  the 
first  instance  in  which  truth  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  witticism. 
No  intelligent  reader  of  their  poetry  can  confound  the  different 
merits  oi   Pope  and  Crabbe.      They  belong  to  independent 
schools.     The  excellence  of  one  consists  in  the  perfection  of 
the  Artificial,  the  merit  of  the  other  lies  in  the  purer  love  of 
the  Natural.     Pope  reflects  the  nice  shades  of  a  court  life,  and 
adapts  himself  to  the  polished  society  around  him.     lie  lives 
among  lords  and  ladies.     He  penetrates  beneath  the  surface  of 
character,  but  it  is  within  the  circle  of  a  court,  and  after  a  classi- 
cal model.     Out  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  he  would  have  been 
nothing.    We  can  form  no  idea  of  him  removed  fi-om  the  wits 
and  gentlemen  of  his  day.     He  is  a  master  of  elegance,  and  has 
power  as  a  satirist ;  can  dilate  upon  the  virtues  of  Atticus,  or 
neighten  the  crimes  of  Atossa.     He  can  follow  where  one  has 
gone  before.     He  can  revive  the  felicity  of  Horace,  or  the  vehe- 
mence of  Juvenal.     Out  of  the  track  of  the  artificial,  the  con- 
ventional, he  is  nothing ;  within  it  he  reigns  supreme.     Crabbe 
is  of  another  order.     lie  has  no  model  to  copy  after.     He  throws 
himself  upon  a  subject  that  derives  no  aid  from  romance  or  classic 
association.     He  paints  the  least  popular  part  of  society.     He 
has  to  overcome  a  powerful  prejudice  against  his  characters. 
He  struggles  where  ^rt  can  avail  him  little ;  where  his  whole 
success  must  depend  upon  nature.    His  personages  have  nothing 
in  them  to  please  the  taste,  or  enlist  the  fancy  of  the  polisheo. 
They  come  before  us  at  every  disadvantage.     They  are  out  of 
the  pale  of  good  society.     They  have  no  relish  of  higli  life  to  add 
interest  to  tneir  virtues,  or  throw  a  softening  shadow  over  their 
crimes.     They  do  not  belong  to  the  court  standard.     According 
to  Touchstone's  scale  they  would  infallibly  be  condemned  :   "  If 
thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou 'art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd !" 
But  they  have  something  in  their  composition  prior  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  this  artificial  excitement.     They  are  vigorous  speci- 
mens of  human  nature  in  its  elementary  traits,  and  have  their 
whole  charm  in  being  simply  men.     They  interest  us  as  they 
feel  and  suffer,  as  they  truly  exist  in  themselves,  not  as  they  act 
in  an  outward  pageant.     They  have  the  feelings  and  passiop^ 
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of  the  species,  and  their  example  comes  home  to  our  own  breasts. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  "  one  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin."  The  Artificial  must  be  content  with  admiration  ; 
the  Natural  claims  our  sympathy.  This  is  the  distinction.  Pope 
tickles  the  sense  with  fine  periods,  or  gains  the  fancy  by  a  spark- 
ling picture  ;  while  Crabbe  leaves  an  impression  on  the  heart. 
There  may  not  be  a  single  line  to  be  quoted  for  its  brilliancy, 
like  a  finished  couplet  of  rope;  but  the  passage  from  our  author 
shall  convey  a  force  and  reality,  the  bard  of  Twickenham — were 
he  twice  the  master  of  art  he  is — could  never  attain. 

A  word  of  apology  for  the  poetry  of  Crabbe  is  hardly  need- 
ed. Time  was  when  this  might  be  necessary,  but  a  returning 
sense  of  justice  is  rapidly  coming  over  the  age,  and  the  world 
is  fast  acknowledging  that  the  relations  of  life,  however  simple, 
afford  a  tine  ground  of  poetry.  It  is  pleasing  to  remark  this 
change  in  favor  of  sound  taste.     Wordsworth,  but  lately  ne- 

i fleeted,  begins  to  receive  his  due  honors.  He  is  no  longer 
aughed  at  for  his  childishness.  This  is  a  triumph  of  humanity ; 
for  it  permits  the  poor  and  humble  as  well  as  tne  great  to  feel 
they  too  have  emotions  and  sympathies  worthy  of  poesy  ;  that 
their  simple  hopes  may  also  be  "married  to  immortal  verse.**  If 
we  have  taught  a  man  self-respect,  we  have  led  him  to  the  path 
of  virtue.  When  he  feels  that  his  existence,  however  unobtrud- 
ed  upon  the  world,  is  an  object  of  sacred  regard  to  the  poet ; 
he  must  think  more  nobly  of  himself  and  live  more  wisely.  The 
age  is  made  better  by  such  works  as  "  The  Lyrical  Ballads,"  and 
"The  Borough."  Question  not  their  claim  to  poetry.  The  denial 
is  not  founded  on  a  proper  understanding  of  the  art.  Poetry  is 
bom  not  only  of  the  lofty  and  the  imaginative,  but  of  the  simple 
and  pathetic.  The  attendant  of  human  feelings  and  human  pas- 
sions, it  exists  alike  for  the  means  and  the  extremes  of  life.  Wher- 
ever man  is  separated  from  the  gross  earth  beneath  him,  and  con- 
nected by  any  link  with  the  vast  and  beautiful  above  him ;  wher- 
ever there  exists  an  image  of  a  greater  good  than  the  conditions  of 
sense  offer;  wherever  the  limited,  intellectual  and  moral  part  of 
our  nature  sighs  after  the  great  and  the  perfect ;  wherever  any 
of  the  mysterious  links  of  the  chain  binding  together  the  present 
with  the  untried  future,  are  visible, — there,  in  their  just  degree 
live  the  nature  and  spirit  of  poetry.  "  Soaring  in  the  high  region 
of  its  fancies,"  it  may  approach  "  the  azure  tlirone,  the  sapphire 
blaze."  It  may  be  "  choiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim,"  and 
it  may  sing  of  "  the  humblest  flower  that  decks  the  mead,"  or 
speak  of  the  smallest  hope  that  breaks  the  darkness  of  the  least 
educated.  It  is  not  to  be  limited  in  its  application.  It  is  not 
built  on  learning,  or  founded  on  the  canons  of  the  critic.    It  ia 
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itself  the  foundation  of  all  just  critical  laws.  Its  fresh  source  is 
in  the  human  heart ;  its  province  is  in  the  wide  map  of  human 
relations;  it  is  bounded  only  by  the  horizon  of  human  emotion ; 
its  heritage  is  the  race  of  man, — and  its  task-work  is  to  connect 
and  blend  the  sentiment  of  the  true,  the  good,  the  beautiful,  the 
infinite  and  eternal,  with  all  the  passions  and  emotions  that  beat 
in  the  heart  of  universal  humanity. 


Art.  V. — Principes  de  F^tude  comparative  des  I/angues^  par  le 
Baron  de  Merian.     8vo.     Paris,  1828.     pp.  240. 

Comparative  Philology,  or,  to  adopt  its  German  appella- 
tion, the  science  of  Linguistic,  is  still  in  its  infancy  among  us. 
While  the  literati  of  Europe  have  carried  forward  their  inqui- 
ries into  this  attractive  field  of  speculation,  with  a  boldness  and 
sagacity  that  have  been  rewarded  by  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  results,  the  scholars  of  our  own  country,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  have  adliered  to  the  beaten  track  of  former  days, 
either  unconscious  that  any  new  and  more  direct  path  has  been 
opened  up  to  the  waters  of  knowledge,  or  else  regarding  all 
such  attempts  with  an  eye  of  distrust,  as  unworthy  of  serious 
attention,  and  only  leading  into  the  wilds  of  unprofitable  if  not 
mischievous  theory.  It  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  mortify- 
ing to  our  national  pride,  to  enumerate  some  of  the  systems  and 
opinions,  which  have  in  this  way  been  enabled  to  mamtain  their 
ground  among  us,  and  which  continue  to  flourish  on  our  own 
soil  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  while  they  are  only  mentioned 
by  transatlantic  scholars  for  the  purpose  of  being  ridiculed  and 
condenmed.  We  must  be  pardoned,  however,  for  citing  two  in- 
stances, since  they  will  each  form  a  topic  of  discussion  in  the 
course  of  the  present  article.  One  is  the  singular  belief,  first 
started  by  the  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart,  that  the  Sanscrit  is 
mcrclv  a  sacred  dialect,  formed  by  the  earlier  Brahmins  out  of 
the  Greek  of  the  Bactrian  empire ;  the  other,  that  the  Hebrew 
is  the  oldest  of  languages,  that  it  emanated  directly  from  the 
Deity,  and  was  spoken  by  our  first  parents  when  they  came 
from  the  hand  of  their  Maker.  The  latter  of  these  opinions, 
l>y  calling  a  mistaken  feeling  of  y)icty  to  its  aid,  has  succeeded 
in  exercising  a  very  powerful  influence  over  many  minds,  and 
will  no  doubt  long  continue  to  do  so ;  the  former  is  gravely 
taught  ex  cathedra  in  several  of  our  seminaries  of  learning.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  show,  that  the  one  may.be  denied  without 
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any  prejudice  to  our  religious  belief,  and  the  other  rejected  with 
decided  advantage  to  our  philological  attainments. 

Our  principal  object,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  will 
be  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  claims  which  comparative  phi- 
lology  presents  to  their  attention,  and  to  state  some  of  the  results 
at  which  it  has  been  enabled  to  arrive.  For  it  is  not  based,  as 
many  have  supposed,  on  mere  fanciful  speculations,  neither  are 
its  principles  at  all  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  sound  and 
cautious  criticism;  on  the  contrary,  it  furnishes  us  with  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  for  elucidating  the  earlier  history  and 
movements  of  our  race,  and  tends  strongly  to  confirm  the  belief, 
as  inculcated  by  the  pages  of  inspiration,  that  all  the  families  of 
man  have  sprung  from  one  common  source,  and  that  we  are  all 
the  children  of  the  same  common  parents. 

It  is  only  by  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  lan- 
guages, that  we  can  trace,  with  any  degree  of  probability,  the 
origin  and  early  settlement  of  nations.  History  here  can  of 
course  afford  but  little  aid,  since  the  period  to  be  investigated, 
is  one  that  falls  without  her  regular  limits,  and  to  which  she  can 
hardly  be  said  to  ascend.  Linguistic  and  her  sister  science  of 
ethnography  present  themselves,  therefore,  to  our  notice,  in 
order  to  supply  the  place  of  positive  records,  and  the  sure  and 
luminous  deductions,  to  which  we  are  guided  by  their  aid,  seem 
almost  equal  to  the  voice  of  history  itself.  Linguistic  and 
ethnography,  in  fact,  are  to  chronology  and  geography,  what 
the  latter  are  to  history.  As,  without  a  distinct  division  of  dates 
and  epochs,  all  is  confusion  in  our  researches  into  the  annals  of 
the  past ;  so,  without  a  clear  and  precise  system  of  demarca- 
tion between  different  races  and  communities,  our  geographical 
investigations  become  a  complete  chaos,  in  which  minds  of  the 
highest  order,  and  enriched  with  the  most  extensive  erudition, 
are  frequently  lost.  An  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of 
etymological  science,  and  a  neglect  of  those  infallible  means 
which  the  comparison  of  languages  always  affords,  in  questions 
relative  to  the  origin  and  classification  of  communities,  have 
been  the  fertile  source  whence  all  those  absurd  opinions  have 
originated,  which  are  now  slowly  passing  away  from  the  world 
of  letters,  and  are  giving  place  to  a  more  rational  and  legitimate 
spirit  of  research. 

Before  entering  more  immediately  upon  our  subject,  a  few 
instances  of  the  errors  to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  may 
not  prove  uninstnictive.  They  will  teach  us,  at  all  events,  not 
to  be  led  away  by  the  authority  of  mere  names,  and  not,  as  is 
too  oflen  the  case  with  us,  to  sacrifice  our  own  judgment  to  an 
imposing  display  of  erudition  in  others. 
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Bibliandro,  in  his  work  **  De  ratione  communi 
published  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  fmds  a  striking 
affinity  between  the  Greek  and  the  Welsh,  the  Persian  and  the 
Hebrew.  He  makes  the  Turks  to  be  of  Armenian  descent,  and 
the  Armenian  language  to  resemble  very  closely  the  Chaldee. 
He  is  of  opinion,  dso,  that  the  Georgian  and  Servian  alphabets 
were  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  that  the  vulvar  idiom  of  the 
Geoi^ans  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  Turkish  and  Ar- 
menian !  And  yet,  surprismg  as  it  may  appear,  all  these  errors 
have  been  reproduced  by  the  learned  (Jlaude  Duret,  in  his 
*^  Tresor  de  Vhistoire  des  langues^  which  appeared  about  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century. 

Cluverius,  in  his  ^  Germania  Antiqua^  published  in  1616| 
undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  Illyrians,  Germans,  Gauls,  Basque 
tribes,  and  ancient  Britons,  all  spoke  dialects  of  one  and 
the  same  language,  which,  according  to  him,  was  the  Celtic,  and 
he  brings  to  his  aid  an  immense  and  most  imposing  erudition. 
Pezron,  in  his  ''  Antiquiti  de  la  nation  et  de  la  langue  CeUique^* 
a  work  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1704,  not  only  adopts  the 
errors  of  Cluverius,  but  actually  carries  back  the  limits  of  the 
Celtic  language  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Court  de 
Gebelin,  in  his  '^  Monde  Primitif"  that  monument  of  the  utter 
inefficiency  of  the  most  unwearied  appUcation,  when  not  regu- 
lated by  sound  principles  of  philology,  gravely  asserts,  that  Uie 
people  of  Brittany,  Wales,  and  Biscay,  speak  dialects  of  one 
common  tongue,  and  can  easily  understand  each  other  in  con- 
versation. A  somewhat  similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  the 
compilers  of  the  *'  Universal  History ^^^  who  also  maintain,  that 
the  Celtic  was  at  one  period  the  common  language  of  £urope» 
and  that  the  (xerman  was  originally  only  one  of  its  dialects. 

Even  the  profound  and  judicious  Leibnitz,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  so  many  acute  and  original  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  language,  falls  into  a  singular  error,  when  he  informs  us,  that 
the  Coptic  is  derived  from  the  ^Ethiopian,  and  that,  from  the 
blending  together  of  Japhetic  and  Aramean  tongues,  are  deriv- 
ed the  Persian,  Armenian,  and  Geor^an  languages.  We 
hardly  know  of  any  system  that  equals  this  in  absurdity,  unless 
it  be  the  opinion  advanced  by  Anquetil,  that  the  Georgian  is 
merely  a  dialect  of  the  Zend ;  or  that  of  De  Guignes,  who 
makes  the  vast  population  of  China  to  have  sprung  originally 
from  an  Egyptian  colony. 

Thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  scholars  of  Europe, 
among  whom  the  names  of  an  Adelung,  a  Yater,  a  Humboldt, 
and  a  Klaproth  are  eminently  conspicuous,  all  these  crude 
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crtyiniohs  and  ill-starred  theories  have  gradually  passed  away  to 
Iheir  rest,  and  the  only  country  where  they  seem  at  all  likely  to 
revive  is  our  own  favored  land,  in  which  philologj'  lags  at  least 
half  a  century  behind  her  European  sister,  and  where  superfi- 
cial acquirement  and  empty  pretension  are  but  too  often  the 
avenues  to  fame.  It  is  true,  even  in  Europe,  some  writer  occa- 
sionally appears  as  a  partisan  of  the  old  school  of  criticism,  and 
its  absurdities,  and  half-forgotten  reveries,  are  a^ain  obtruded 
Upon  the  world  ;  but  these  visitations  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  can  do  no  harm  where  the  land-marks  of  true  learning  are 
so  well  established.  It  is  only  when  transferred  to  our  own  soil, 
that  any  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  them,  since  the  means 
of  testing  their  sufficiency  are  here  comparatively  rare.  The 
most  recent  instance  of  the  kind,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
by  without  comment.  We  allude  to  an  article  on  "  Ancient 
Persian  poetry,^  in  the  last  October  number  of  the  Foreign 
Quarterly,  a  periodical  hitherto  conspicuous  for  sound  and 
accurate  scholarship,  but  which  must  }ield  for  the  time  to  come 
aU  claims  to  this  character,  if  the  critique  to  which  we  refer 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  future  lucubrations. 
SHiould  any  of  our  readers  be  desirous  of  seeing  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  absurd  theories,  relative  to  the  earlier  history 
of  language,  gravely  stated  and  as  gravely  advocated  and  en- 
forced, they  will  have  their  curiosity  amply  gratified  by  a  peru- 
sal of  that  article.  The  Hebrew  will  be  found  re-appearing  in 
it,  as  the  primitive  dialect  of  our  race,  and  by  its  side,  .in  close 
and  friendly  communion,  will  be  discovered  what  the  critic  is 
pleased  to  call  the  "  semi-universal  Celtic,"  to  which  recourse 
M  to  be  had  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  as  a  **  general  solvent.** 
Questions  that  have  hitherto  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  ablest 
philologists,  with  little  if  any  success,  are  here  discussed  and 
settled  with  a  flippancy  as  amusing  as  it  is  novel.  The  whole 
range  of  early  languages  is  laid  open  to  our  wondering  gaze. 
The  Egyptian  and  Chinese,  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  the  Teu- 
tonic, Gothic,  and  a  host  of  tongues,  yield  obedience  to  the  pen 
of  the  critic,  as  to  the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  and  their  pedi- 
grees and  affiliations  are  traced  with  as  much  cool  assurance  as 
if  the  writer  himself  had  been  an  eye-\vitness  of  their  primitive 
developement.  To  heighten  if  possible  the  absurdity  ot  the  pic- 
ture, the  Ogham  character,  that  precious  relic  of  ignorant 
txifimg  on  the  part  of  the  old  Irish  monks,  is,  verv  much  no 
doubt  to  Its  own  surprise,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  Iranian  or 
Aire-Cutiwi  alphabet,  (these  are  favorite  terms  with  the  philol- 
ogwts  of  the  Erse  or  Cekic  school,)  and  an  inscription,  written 
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in  genuine  Oghams,  is  ffravely  asserted  to  have  been  brought  to 
St.  Petersburg,  from  me  wilds  of  Mantchou  Tatary  !*  But 
this  is  not  all :  the  learned  General  Vallancey,  whose  name,  even 
at  the  present  day,  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a  smile  by 
continental  scholars,  s^^nonymous  as  it  is  with  all  that  is  sub- 
limely ridiculous  in  Celtic  philolog}%  is  next  introduced  to  our 
notice.  He  examines  the  Mantchou  inscription,  recognizes  old 
and  familiar  acquaintances  in  the  Tatar  Oghams,  and  in  an 
instant  dccyphers  what,  according  to  the  reviewer,  no  one 
before  him  was  ever  able  to  explain,  and  what  we  arc  very  sure 
no  one  after  him  will  ever  take  the  trouble  of  attempting.  This  is 
the  same  (Jeneral  Vallancey  who  made  the  notable  discovery, 
that  the  Phcenician  lines  in  Plautus  are  genuine  Irish !  and  that 
Bochart,  consequently,  was  altogether  at  fault,  when  he  under- 
took to  explain  them  by  means  of  their  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew.f  Can  extravagance  go  farther  than  this  ?  It  can,  for 
the  critic  kindly  communicates  the  important  fact,  which  he  has 
the  candor,  however,  to  confess  is  "  not  generally  known,"  that 
the  wandering  Northmen,  or  Normans,  were  in  all  probability 
of  the  stock  of  the  Mantchou  Tatars,  since  they  called  them- 
selves "  Mantchous  !" 

From  such  monstrous  errors  and  ridiculous  theories,  which 
but  too  often  mislead  the  unwary,  when  arrayed  in  the  imposing 
garb  of  learned  authority,  and  uttered  with  an  air  of  self-sum- 
cient  dogmatism,  it  is  the  province  of  linguistic  to  emancipate 
our  minds  and  teach  us  a  clearer  and  more  rational  sj'stem. 
Elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  she  proceeds  to  solve  all 
problems  relative  to  language,  on  the  surest  and  most  philoso- 
phical principles.  Does  a  philologist  of  this  school  wish  to 
determine  whether  any  affinity  exists  between  two  races  or 
nations  ?  He  examines  the  vocabulary  of  each,  and  if  he  find 
that  such  terms  as  e;cpress  the  more  immediate  ties  of  relation- 
ship, the  principal  parts  of  the  human  frame,  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies, the  leading  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  primary  numbers, 
are  either  identical  in  their  roots,  or  very  nearhr  so,  he  concludes 
that  these  two  nations  sprang,  undoubtedly,  from  one  common 
source.  It  makes  no  matter  how  far  they  may  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  geographical  position.     Chance  may  pro- 

•  The  reviewer  very  probably  bad  heard  of  the  pillar  and  Sphinx's  head, 
vrhich  Sawarrow  is  relaied  to  have  found  near  the  river  Knban,  when  he  took 
possession  of  that  country  for  Russia.  The  characters  on  the  pillar  are  said 
to  have  strongly  resembled  those  which  Denon  found  on  unrolling  some  Egyp- 
tian mummies  1    RUter,  Vorhalkj  p.  223. 

t  The  true  version  of  this  story,  (of  which  by-the-by,  the  reviewer  appears 
to  have  been  unaware)  is  that  Vallancey  pilfered  his  Irish  version,  such  as  it 
is,  from  the  MS.  of  O'Neachtan. 
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•  duce  a  coincidence  in  three  or  four  expressions,  but  never  in 
three  or  four  hundred. 

Or  does  he  wish  to  ascertain  from  what  quarter  a  people 
may  have  derived  the  germs  of  civilization  ?  He  examines  the 
words  in  their  vocabulary  which  refer  to  domestic  animals,  to 
metals,  instruments  of  agriculture,  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  other  objects  of  a  similar  nature,  and  compares  these  terms 
with  the  corresponding  expressions  in  other  languages.  If  they 
be  the  same,  or  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  he 
infers  that  the  people  in  question  have  derived  their  civilization 
from  such  or  such  a  race,  and  he  relies  on  this  inference  with 
the  most  perfect  conviction  of  its  truth.  Again  :  terms  which 
havp  reference  to  government,  war,  or  legislation,  and  all  titles 
of  official  dignity,  when  traced  to  an  earlier  language,  indicate 
conquest  or  foreign  control,  and  the  submission  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  the  people  who  have  received  them  to  those  from 
whom  they  have  been  obtained.  So,  also,  religious  terms,  the 
names  of  deities,  of  festivals  and  sacrifices,  are  valuable  to 
prove,  not  a  community  of  origin  indeed,  but  the  fact  of  inter- 
course between  two  nations,  either  by  colony  or  otherwise, 
at  some  early  period  of  their  history. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  from  what  is  here  stated,  how 
powerful  an  auxiliary  the  science  of  linguistic  must  prove,  in 
enabling  us  to  fill  many  a  gap  in  the  annals  of  nations,  and 
even  to  carry  back  our  investigations  far  beyond  the  period 
when  their  earliest  traditions  commence.  As  we  have  mention- 
ed several  of  the  glaring  errors  into  which  an  ignorance  of  this 
science  has  led  the  unwary  theorist,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
enumerate  here  some  of  the  more  important  discoveries,  that 
have  arisen  from  a  correct  application  of  its  principles.  The 
most  beautiful  and  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  sys- 
tem is  found  in  the  case  of  what  are  called  the  Indo-CJermanic 
nations.  Linguistic  science  clearly  establishes  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  these  communities  are  all  component  parts  of  one 
great  race,  and  that  the  languages  spoken  by  them  are  all  daugh- 
ters of  one  common  parent.  The  Indo-Germanic  stem  may  be 
traced  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  the  whole  of 
Europe,  from  the  island  of  Ceylon  to  the  North  Cape  and  Ice- 
land ;  and  under  it  are  to  be  ranked  the  Hindoos,  Persians, 
A^hans,  Kurds,  the  ancient  Modes,  the  Ossetes  of  Caucasus, 
Armenians,  Slavi,  Celts,  Germans,  Danes,  Swedes,  Normans, 
English,  Greeks,  Latins,  and  all  the  nations  of  Europe  that  have 
a  Latin  origin.  The  basis  on  which  this  afiinity  of  nations,  so 
widely  spread,  and  many  of  them  so  remote  from  each  other,  is 
made  to  depend,  should  be  regarded  as  any  thi"g  else  but 
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visionary  speculation.  A  community  of  origin  is  indicated,  in 
the  most  unerring  manner,  as  well  by  the  primary  roots  as  by 
the  general  structure  of  the  languages  of  the  difierent  commu- 
nities, and  the  inference  which  linguistic  science  deduces  from 
these  premises  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  impugned. 

After  establishing  the  point  of  identity  of  origin,  linguistic 
science  next  proceeds  to  ascertain  the  order  of  migration,  on 
the  part  of  several  of  these  communities,  from  a  common  home. 
Taking  the  Sanscrit  for  our  standard,  not  because  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  of  languages,  since  the  Zend  in  this 
respect  prefers  higher  claims,  but  because  our  acquaintance  with 
it  is  more  accurate,  and  because  the  perfection  of  its  forms 
affords  us  a  surer  means  of  judging;  and  comparing  with  this 
the  grammatical  structure  and  primitive  roots  of  the  earlier 
European  tongues,  we  shall  obtain  some  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  results.  The  Celts,  whose  language  retains  the 
rudest  traces  of  resemblance  to  an  Asiatic  original,  which,  at 
the  period  of  their  departure  from  home,  seems  to  have  been 
itself  only  partially  developed,  will  be  found  to  have  been  the 
earliest  settlers  that  came  into  Europe  from  central  Asia,  and 
to  have  been  gradually  driven,  by  successive  migrations  of  other 
communities  from  the  great  eastern  hive,  to  the  remotest  quar- 
ters of  the  west.  Next  in  order  come  the  German  tribes  ;  for 
in  their  early  language  the  roots  are  more  complete,  their  con- 
nection is  more  logical,  the  grammatical  forms  are  more  mark- 
ed and  definite ;  but  still  there  is  an  imprint  of  rudeness  on  the 
latter,  which  plainly  indicates,  that,  at  the  period  of  their  migra- 
tion, the  language  of  their  mother  country  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
Following  out  this  principle  of  a  gradual  developement  in  the 
forms  and  structure  of  the  parent  tongue  at  home,  we  shall  find 
the  Slavonic  tribes  to  have  separated  from  the  parent  stem,  at 
a  still  later  day  than  the  German,  and  to  have  been  followed 
by  the  progenitors  of  the  Latin  race,  who  were  themselves  suc- 
ceeded by  those  of  the  Greek.  It  is  in  this  way  that  linguistic 
science  is  enabled  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  distant  ages,  and 
to  point  out  with  the  utmost  accuracy  the  movements  of  nations 
long  before  the  time  of  positive  history. 

Another  remarkable  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  science  is 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Almost  all  the  terms  in 
this  language  that  have  reference  to  agricultural  operations  and 
products,  as  well  as  the  names  of  domestic  animals  and  those  in 
any  way  connected  with  husbandry,  are  plainly  derived  from 
the  Greek ;  whereas  nearly  all  the  words  that  designate  arni^ 
of  any  kind,  whether  defensive  or  offensive,  or  that  relate  in  any 
degree  to  the  movements  of  the  forum  and  the  administration 
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of  the  state,  are  found  to  be  not  of  Greek  but  of  foreign  origin. 
The  inference  wliich  linguistic  deduces  from  this,  is  strilung 
but  undeniable  ;  that  an  agricultural  and  peaceful  race,  of  kind- 
red origin  with  the  Hellenic  tribes,  had  spread  themselves,  at 
an  early  period,  over  the  country  of  Latium,  and  were  subse- 
quently conquered  by  a  foreign  race,  who  established  a  perma- 
nent dominion  over  them.  This  agricultural  community  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  ancient  Siculi,  who  colonised,  at  a  later 
period,  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  Rome  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  early  capital  of  this  people,  long  before  the  time  of  its  fa- 
bled foundation  by  Romulus. 

Again ;  the  prevalence  of  Semitic  roots  in  the  language  of 
Abyssinia,  clearly  indicates  the  invasion  of  Africa,  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  liistory,  by  Asiatic  tribes  of  Semitic  origin,  a  fact 
of  no  small  importance  as  regards  the  origin  of  Ethiopian  civi- 
lization, since  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  germs  of  improve- 
ment descended  into  Eg^'pt  from  this  latter  country,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Nile. 

We  have  in  the  Russian  language  names  for  the  elephant, 
camel,  and  ape,  that  are  formed  from  genuine  Slavonic  roots. 
Now,  as  these  animals  do  not  exist  in  Europe,  this  must  of  itself 
furnish  us  with  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  sojourn  of 
the  ancient  Slavi,  at  an  early  period,  in  some  portion  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.  We  find  also,  according  to  Kemusat,  Chi- 
nese words  in  the  dialect  of  Constantinople,  a  proof,  in  addition 
to  many  others,  of  the  eastern  origin  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the 
long  continuance,  at  various  times,  of  Cliinese  armies  in  the  in- 
terior of  Asia.  Still  farther :  the  large  number  of  names  of  pla- 
ces, from  Ceylon  as  far  as  the  Ilimmalayan  range,  which  con- 
tain more  or  less  allusion  to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  and  the 
comparatively  small  number  tliat  refer  to  the  religion  of  Brahma, 
prove  conclusively  how  false  is  the  statement  of  the  Brahmins, 
when  they  make  the  system  of  Buddha  to  have  been  taken  from 
their  own.  In  like  manner,  an  examination  of  the  planispheres 
adopted  by  the  Monguls  has  shown,  that,  of  366  constellations 
marked  upon  the  same,  a  part  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Chinese,  and  the  remainder  from  the  Hindoos.  Now,  as  the 
Monpils  wert^  among  the  first  Tatar  tribes  that  attained  to  any 
degi-eo  of  civilization,  we  have  here  a  conclusive  answer  to 
those  theorists,  who  pretend  that  upper  Asia  was  originally  tho 
seat  of  an  earlv  empire,  where  the  sciences  were  invented, 
uiort>  particularly  that  of  astronomy. 

The  researi^hes  made  by  Klaproth  into  the  respecUve  lan- 
S.T'  of  the  Monguls  and  Calmucs,  liave  led  to  the  conclusion 
tnat.  as  late  as  die  lunth  centur>'  of  our  era,  theae  nomadic  racea 
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had  no  other  domestic  animal  but  the  horse,  and  were  acquainted 
with  no  other  metal  but  copper,  and  that  they  owe  their  semi-civi- 
lization to  the  Turks,  from  whose  language  they  have  borrowed  the 
names  of  the  other  domestic  animals,  of  the  other  metals,  as  well 
as  of  the  objects  most  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  social  life. 

No  traveller  has  employed  with  more  success  the  principles 
of  linguistic  science,  than  Crawford  in  his  History  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  By  comparing  the  different  langui^s  of  Western 
Oceanica  with  one  another,  and  with  those  of  mdia  and  Poly- 
nesia, this  skillful  philologist  has  proved,  with  as  much  certainty 
as  can  be  expected  in  such  a  case,  that  the  maritime  world  of 
which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  had  also  its  focus  of  civiliza- 
tion, in  an  unknown  race,  who  would  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  people  of  Java.  By  examining  the 
Javanese  words  corresponding  to  objects  the  most  indispensa- 
ble to  man  in  the  first  developement  of  the  social  state,  he  finds 
that  this  unknown  people  had  made  great  progress  in  navigation 
and  a^culture.  They  had  extended,  for  example,  the  influence 
of  their  language  from  Easter  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
as  far  as  Madagascar.  They  cultivated  rice  and  other  vegeta- 
bles. They  had  domesticated  the  cow  and  the  buffalo,  the  nog» 
the  common  fowl  and  the  duck  ;  all  of  which  served  them  for 
food,  while  the  two  former  aided  them,  also,  in  their  labors. 
He  shows,  that  this  same  people  were  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  in  gold,  tin,  and  iron,  and  with  the  process  of  weav- 
ing various  stuffs.  That  they  had  a  week  and  calendar  of  their 
own.  That  on  certain  days  of  the  week  they  held  regular 
markets,  and  that  in  all  probability  they  had  even  invented  an 
alphabet.  Comparing,  next,  the  language  of  this  people  with 
the  idioms  of  Southern  India,  he  shows  that  this  unknown  race 
were  indebted  to  the  Hindoos  for  the  knowledge  of  copper  and 
silver,  and  perhaps  also  for  the  horse  and  elephant,  since  the 
names  for  these  animals,  in  common  use  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Great  Archipelago,  are  of  Sanscrit  origin.  From  the 
Hindoos  they  likewise  derived  the  knowledge  and  culture  of 
cotton,  pepper,  the  mango  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
making  inaigo  and  sugar,  and  the  fishing  for  and  wearing  of 
pearls  ;  in  fine,  these  same  inhabitants  of  India  appear  to  have 
modified  their  system  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  to  have 
introduced  among  them  the  literature  and  religious  dogmas  of 
their  own  country.  All  these  inferences  acquire  additional 
strength,  from  a  very  curious  fact  relative  to  the  numbers  above 
one  thousand,  in  the  different  languages  of  Western  Oceanica. 
In  all  these,  the  higher  numbers  are  borrowed  from  the  Sanscrit ; 
but  all,  with  a  smgle  exception,  employ  the  term  which  in 
VOL.  I. — NO.  I.  16 
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Sanscrit  denotes  100,000,  for  10,000 ;  that  which  indicates 
10,000,000,  for  100,000;  and  that  which  signifies  10,000,  for  a 
million.  Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the  source  of  this 
error,  its  general  adoption  throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago  is 
a' manifest  proof,  that  this  could  only  have  emanated  Irom  one 
particular  race. 

Linguistic  science  is  also  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  zoological 
investigations.  The  single-hump  camel,  for  example,  in  all  the 
countnes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  bears  a  name  in  which  we  may 
easily  trace  the  gamaJ,  or  ffemel  of  the  Arabians.  Its  native 
country  then  is  Arabia,  and  Uie  species  have  diverged  from  this  as 
from  a  common  centre.  The  tiger  is  called,  in  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  by  a  name  the  root  of  which  (tigr,  or  /?;>,  "  an  arrow,") 
is  found  in  the  Zend,  the  Pehlvi,  and  the  Persian  of  the  present 
day  ;*  whereas  this  animal  has  a  different  and  specific  name  in 
each  of  the  countries  of  the  East,  where  it  happens  to  be  indige- 
nous. The  western  nations  then  obtaii^ed  their  know^ledge  of 
the  tiger  from  Media  and  Persia.  So  also,  the  name  of  the  lion 
comes  into  the  European  languages  from  the  Greek,  and  it  is 
entirely  different  from  any  of  the  oriental  appellations  of  this 
animal.  The  lion  then  must  have  existed  at  one  time  in  Greece ; 
and  we  find,  on  consulting  ancient  authorities,!  that  this  was 
actually  the  case. 

Again  ;  the  dog  has  different  names  in  most  of  the  Malay 
dialects,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  the  various  languages  of 
Oceanica;   such  as  poull  in  New  Ireland,  and  nafe  in  New 
Guinea.     This  circumstance  shows  the  animal  to  be  indigenous 
in  these  quarters.     In  New  Zealand,  however,  he  is  termed 
pero,  a  word  entirely  Spanish,  and  which  clearly  indicates  his 
foreign  origin.     The  hog,  in  like  manner,  bears  various  names  in 
various  islands,  as,  for  example,  kiwoii  in  Sumbava,  boure  in 
New  Ireland,  poua  in  Tahiti ;  the  inference  from  which  is,  that 
this  useful  animal  is  here  indigenous.   In  New  Zealand,  however, 
it  is  termed  porka,  which  shows  its  foreign,  or  European  origin. 
The  cat  also,  which  is  called  by  numerous  and  very  different 
appellations  in  other  parts  of  the  great  maritime  world,  receives 
throughout  all  the  languages  of  Western  Oceanica  names  either 
identical,  or  neariy  so.     The  knowledge  of  this  animal  therefore, 
was  brought  into  this  latter  quarter  of  the  world  by  one  and 
the  same  people,  to  whom  these  regions  also  owed  their  primi- 
tive civilization.     In  the  same  way  we  trace  the  sheep  through 
the   chain    of  Indo-Germanic  languages;     in   Sanscrit   avis^ 

♦  In  Pehlvi, /flgi*r  is  "swiH."    Compare  ihe  root  tadjed,  "he  runs/'  or 
"hastens; 'whence comes  Ttdjera,  or  Tedjerem, "  a  rapid  stream/'  or  "lorrenu*" 
t  Bfr9dot.  7. 127,  compare  Aristoi.  HiU.  An.  6, 31.  p,  884.  D. 
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Greek  oV,  Latin  ovw,  Gothic  awi,  Anglo-Saxon  eophe^  English 
ewe,  Lithuanian  awis^  Russian  oweriy  Gaelic  uauy  Cymric  oen. 
The  native  country  of  this  animal,  therefore,  is  Central  Asia, 
and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  brought  into  Europe  by  branches 
of  one  and  the  same  great  race.  In  like  manner  the  cock  is 
proved  to  be  of  Indian  origin ;  in  Sanscrit  htkhitas,  in  German 
gockely  in  Russian  koczety  in  Cymric  cok. 

The  same  prmciples  are  equally  applicable  to  botany,  and 
the  results  are  equally  interesting.  The  cocoa  is  known  from 
Madagascar  to  Easter  Island,  that  is  to  say,  over  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  among  so  many 
nations  differing  widely  in  language  and  degree  of  civilization, 
by  its  Javanese  names  of  Kalapa  and  Nyor,  because  this  usefiil 
plant  appears  to  have  been  propagated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
people  speaking  the  language  of  Java.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Indian  fig  {musa  paradisiaca)  the  bread  finiit,  the  banana-tree, 
the  sago-palm,  and  many  other  plants,  have  each  different  names 
among  the  different  tribes  and  communities  where  they  grow, 
because  they  are  here  indigenous.  The  most  remarkable  in- 
stance, however,  is  in  the  case  of  the  tobacco  plant.  This  re- 
ceives in  America,  where  it  is  indigenous,  a  hundred  different 
names,  throughout  the  various  languages  spoken  by  the  Abori- 
gines, whereas,  in  every  part  of  the  old  world  and  of  Western 
Oceanica,  it  is  only  known  by  appellations  derived  from  the 
tdbaco  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  which  is  itself  a  deriv- 
ative from  the  Haitian  tamaku  or  (ambaku. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  linguistic  sci- 
ence, the  afiiliation  of  languages ;  we  have  said  that  this  afiilia- 
tion  exists  in  a  very  striking  degree  among  the  languages  com- 
posing what  is  called  the  Indo-Germanic  chain,  and  that  it 
proves  conclusively  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  earlier  tongues  of 
Europe.  To  enter  minutely  into  these  points  of  resemblance, 
would  be  out  of  place  on  the  present  occasion,  and  would  serve 
rather  to  repel  than  invite  attention.  We  must  be  excused, 
however,  for  stating  some  few  particulars,  since  they  will  be 
found  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  what  immediately  succeeds. 
The  enumeration  which  we  are  about  to  make,  will  be  con- 
fined to  some  of  the  more  important  roots  in  Sanscrit,  and  to  a 
tracing  of  analogies  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  One  cir- 
cumstance cannot  fail  to  excite  surprise,  and  we  request  for  it 
the  particular  attention  of  the  reader  ;  that,  independently  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  chain,  a  number  of  roots  will  be  found  in  the 
Sanscrit,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Finnish  and  Sa- 
jnoiede  dialects  of  the  north  of  Europe. — The  Sanscrit  words 
are  ranged  in  the  second  column. 
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pod,* 

Father, 


AjfiUatum  of  Language$, 
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DevtMUf 


Pitd, 


TdUo, 


Man, 


Manoussdf 
MariyAf 


Mother, 


Nara, 
Ama^ 


MdtA, 


Son, 


SounoUf 


DeU'S^  div-U8f  Latin. 

Ofio-f,  Greek. 

TV  (di),  Chinese. 

Fidy  Ossetes  of  Caucasus. 

Piter  (in  Dies-piUr)  and  pater^  Latin. 

Ilar^p,  Greek. 

Fader,  Anglo-Saxon* 

Fedre,  Zend. 

Tata,  Servian. 

Tate,  Frisian. 

Tato,  Finnish. 

Dado,  Touchi,  of  Caucasus. 

Mensch,  German. 

Human-US,  Latin. 

Mard,  Persian. 

Mart,  Permian. 

Mart,  Armenian. 

Merete,  Zend. 

Mard,  Pehlvi. 

Nerech,  Zend. 

"Avijp,  Greek. 

Atna,  Mantchou. 

Ama,  Basque. 

Am,  Ostiac. 

Amma,  Samoiede. 

Ama,  Jeniseen. 

Emma,  Esthonian. 

Marijp,  Greek  (Doric.) 

Mater,  Latin. 

Mat,  Slavonic. 

Mutter,  German. 

Mat£,  Kriwo-Livonian. 

Madee,  Pehlvi. 

Mediehe,  Zend. 

Sohn,  German. 

Syn,  Slavonic. 

Sounous,  Gothic. 


*  No  idea  is  at  the  same  time  more  simple  in  itself,  and  more  prodiictive  of 
expressions,  than  that  of  Deity.  Each  nation,  being  unable  either  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  divine  essence,  or  to  express  its  perfection,  has  pro- 
ceeded by  a  species  of  approximation,  and  indicated  the  characteristic  which 
has  struck  it  most  forcibly.  Thus,  among  the  people  of  the  south,  God  is  splen- 
dor, light.  The  Sanscrit  term  for  deity  is  derived,  like  the  names  for  "  hea- 
ven" and  "  day,"  from  the  verb  div,  "  to  be  brilliant."  Among  the  people  of 
the  north,  on  the  other  hand,  God  is  purity,  virtue.  Thus,  in  (Gothic,  ihUk; 
inCJerman,  GoU ;  in  English,  Ge^rf,  (analogous  to  "  good,"  the  German,  "/r****') 
and  traceable  to  the  Sanscrit  cuddkas,  "pure,"  "virtuous,"  which  is  itself  de- 
rived from  the  verb  cudk,  "  to  purify."  Among  the  people  of  the  east,  God  is 
prosperity,  happiness :  in  Slavonic  and  Russian,  Bog,  traceable  to  the  San- 
scrit bkagas,  •'^fortune,"  "  lot,"  from  bkag, "  to  distrihute." 
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Poutrd, 


Daughter,  DouMtar, 


Brother, 


Bone, 


Hair, 


Tooth, 


Hand, 


Star, 


Night, 


Earth, 


BhrdtcTy 


Asthi, 


Kouhfa-niy 
Bdal, 
KaUha, 
Kicha, 

Denta, 


Kara, 

Do, 

Tara^m, 


Nichd, 


Dhdra, 


Sima, 


Saunousj  Lithuanian. 
2jon,  Permian. 
Poire,  Zend. 
Pouser,  Persian. 

WotUrouk,  Kachouhian  (Slavonic.) 
Doukhtar,  Persian. 
Tochter,  German. 
©uyoLTifjp,  Greek. 
Tousdr,  Armenian. 
Toutere,  Finnish. 
Daktar,  Lappe. 
Frater,  Latin. 
Bruder,  German. 
J3ra^^Slavonic. 
*0(frouv,  Greek. 
Os,  Latin. 
Astern,  Zend, 
Ast,  Pehlvi. 
Kaulas,  Lithuanian. 
Kauls,  Lettonian. 
Wolos,  Slavonic. 
Pilus,  Latin. 

Koudch,  Ingouchian  of  Caucasus. 
Kajerech,  Tchetchensian  of    " 
CcesarUes,  Latin. 
Kosa,  Servian. 
Kosse,  Illyrian. 
Dens,  dentis,  Latin. 
Dendan,  Persian. 
Dentano,  Zend. 
Dandan,  Pehlvi. 
'OJouf ,  o66yTog,  Greek. 
X£ip,  Greek. 
Gar,  Mogul. 
Dor,  Albanian. 
Dom,  Breton. 
SUdrah  {Stara,)  Persian. 
Stem,  German. 
Star,  English. 
'AtfT^p,  Greek. 
Notch,  Slavonic. 
Nuf,  Greek. 
Nox,  Latin. 
Terra,  Latin. 
Douar,  Breton. 
Touor,  Tungouse. 
Zemo,  Zend. 
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Zemin,  Persian. 
Zemliay  Slavonic. 
River,  Dhouni,  Don,  doun,*  Ossetes  of  Caucasus. 

We  have  here  given  only  a  very  small  number  of  affinities. 
The  list  might  easily  be  extended  to  several  hundred,  all 
equally  striking,  and  all  openly  militating  against  the  absurd 
theory  of  Dugald  Stev^art,  that  the  Sanscrit  is  derived  from  the 
GreeK.  This  celebrated  writer,  in  his  last  volume  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  human  mind,  supposes,  that  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander hi  India,  and  the  subsequent  founding  of  a  Greek  empire 
in  Bactria,  diffused  among  the  native  inhabitants  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,and  that  the  Brahmins  availed  themselves 
of  this  circumstance  to  invent  a  sacred  dialect,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sanscrit.  It  is  surprising  that  so  acute  a  rea- 
soner  as  Mr.  Stewart,  should  not  have  perceived  at  once  the 
utter  fallacy  of  this  singular  position.  A  sacred  dialect  means 
of  course  one  not  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
such  a  one  could  only  have  been  formed  by  adapting  Greek 
terminations  to  the  vernacular  tongue,  or  by  framing  it  entirely 
from  the  Greek.  Now,  in  the  one  case,  the  sacred  language 
would,  with  veiT  little  trouble,  have  been  learnt  by  the  people 
in  general ;  while,  in  the  latter,  it  must  of  course  have  been 
understood  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  In  neither  point  of  view 
then  is  the  opinion  a  tenable  one. 

Besides,  if  the  theory  of  Stewart  be  true,  what  becomes  of 
the  numerous  affinities  that  exist,  not  only  in  roots  but  in  gram- 
matical structure  also,  between  the  Sanscrit  on  the  one  nand, 
and  the  Zend,  Persian,  Celtic,  Gothic,  and  Slavonic  languages 
on  the  other  ?  The  idea  of  these  tongues  being  employed  as 
auxiliaries  in  forming  the  sacred  dialect  of  India,  would  be 
supremely  ridiculous.  What  becomes,  too,  of  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  a  language  closely  resembling  in  some  respects  the 
Sanscrit  tongue  is  still  found  among  the  mountaineer-tribes  in 
the  great  range  of  the  Himmala  ?  In  what  light  moreover  are 
we  to  regard  the  singular  circumstance,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  Hindoo,  which,  with  a  mixture  of  Persic,  forms  the  modem 
Hindostanee,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  parent  Sanscrit,  that 
there  are  few  words  in  the  Bengalee  which  are  not  evidently 
of  the  same  origin,  and  that  all  the  principal  languages  of 
India  contain  much  pure  as  well  as  corrupt  Sanscrit  (  Even 
the  dialect  of  the  Gipsey  race,  who  are  now  clearly  proved  to 

*  The  same  root  is  found  in  the  names  of  several  rivers  of  the  West,  such 
as  Don,  Dan-ubius,  Dan-asteris,  Dan-aperis,  £ri-dan-us,  Rho>dan-us,  Don-a, 
Tan-ais  (Don),  &c. 
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be  of  Hindoo  origb,  shows  many  traces  of  Sanscrit  roots,*  and  if 
the  opinion  of  some  writers  be  correct,  tliat  tliese  wandering  tribes 
formed  originally  part  of  the  lowest  caste  in  India,  or  what 
are  denominated  Parias,  a  most  conclusive  ailment  is  obtained, 
to  show  that  the  Sanscrit  must  at  one  time  have  been  spoken  by 
all  classes,  and  not  been  confined,  like  a  dead  language,  to  the 
writings  of  the  Brahmins. 

If  any  thing  be  needed,  on  this  side  of  the  question,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  already  been  advanced  by  us,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  five  rivers  of  the  Panjeah,  which  fall  into  the 
Indus,  bore  Sanscrit  names  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  same 
as  they  at  present  do.  The  Hydaspes  of  Nearchus,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  Bydasta  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Macedonian  and  Sanscrit  orthography  is  found  in 
Ptolemy's  Bidaspes.  The  Hydraotes  is  the  Iraxoutti ;  the  Hy- 
phasis,  the  Bat/pasha,  with  Ptolemy's  Bipasis  for  (he  link  ;  while 
m  the  Sandabala  (Acesines)  we  easily  recognise  the  Sanscrit 
Chandar-Bahka,  and  in  the  Zadadrus  (Sarangcs)  the  Shatooder 
or  Sutkdj.-\ 

Our  readers  will  pardon  the  dry  detail  info  which  we  have 
led  them,  for  the  sake  of  its  importance  in  settling  a  question,  on 
which  many  of  our  own  literati  appear  to  entertain,  at  l>est,  very 
vague  and  indefinite  ideas,  while  others  of  them  again  have 
adopted,  without  any  hesitation,  the  absurd  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Stewart.  An  opinion  has  also  gone  abroad,  that  the  advocates 
for  the  Sanscrit  make  that  language  to  have  been  the  parent  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  tongues.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  such  a  charge.  The  principles  of  sound  linguistic  recog- 
nise no  such  process  as  the  generation  or  production  of  one 
language  by  another.  If  striliing  affinities  be  discovered  be- 
tween different  tongues,  the  latter  are  regarded  as  sister  lan- 
guages, proceeding  from  one  common  source,  and  the  term 
affiliation  is  employed  to  indicate  this  degree  of  mutual  rela- 
tionship. The  Indo-Germanic  chain,  therefore,  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  composed  of  sister-tongues,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 

♦  A  few  instances  may  be  here  cited:  Eye,  in  the  Gipsey  dialect  JtUch,  in 
Sanscrit  Aksehi.  Thief,  Tsckor,  in  Sanscrit  Tschora.  Thou,  /«,  in  San- 
scrit tuam.  Flesh,  iWiai,  in  Sanscrit  Amisza.  Man,  Manvschj  in  Sanscrit 
ManousMja.  Milk,  TW,  in  Sanscrit  Dudha.  Black,  Kalo^  in  Sanscrit  Kala. 
Silver,  Rup,  in  Sanscrit  Rupya.  Day,  Dives^  in  Sanscrit  Devasi^  in  Malay 
Ditc.    Water,  Pan%  in  Sanscrit  Panir^  &c. 

t  A  professed  etymologist  might  carry  this  geographical  argument  still  far- 
ther, and  detect  in  the  name  of  the  //tw-mala  chain  of  mountains,  the  same 
root  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Thracian  Hawt-us,  the  Auic  fl^OT-etius,  the 
Greek  ^riff-a  (snow,)  and  the  German  Aiw  mel  (heaven.)  The  connecting 
link  would  be  the  idea  of  a  lolly  mountain- range,  rearing  its  snowy  summiu 
to  the  skies. 
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understood  that  their  common  parent  is  the  Sanscrit.  This 
liast  flows  along  with  them  from  a  common  source,  and  is  only 
Valuable  as  being  an  elder  sister,  and  as  indicating  more  clearly 
the  origin  of  all  in  an  eastern  home.  Nay,  indeed,  if  the  ques- 
tion of  comparative  antiquity  be  carefully  considered,  we  do 
not  know  wnether  the  Zend  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  still 
older  than  the  Sanscrit,  since  it  offers  so  many  characteristics 
of  an  earlier  tongue.  Nor  would  it  form,  we  conceive,  a  bad 
argument  against  the  theory  of  Stewart,  that  the  Zend,  as  far  as 
we  have  now  any  remains  of  it,  is  full  of  Latin  affinities,*  and 
that  if  the  Sanscrit,  therefore,  be  of  Grecian,  the  Zend  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning  must  be  of  Roman  origin !  We  hardly  think 
that  the  zeal  of  our  opponents  would  carry  them  as  far  as  this, 
although  it  is  a  legitimate  application  oi  their  own  mode  of 
arguing. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  Indo-(Jermanic  languages,  we  have 
not  alluded,  in  any  particular  degree,  to  the  very  striking  analo- 
gies between  the  rersian  and  German.  A  list  of  these,  how- 
ever interesting  to  the  scholar,  could  hardly  expect  to  find  equal 
favor  with  the  general  reader,  who  looks  merely  to  results. 
The  same  consideration  restrains  us  from  doing  more  than  merely 
alluding  to  the  existence  of  similar  analogies  between  some  of 
the  languages  of  Europe  and  the  Chinese  tongue.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  this  language  abounds  with  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German  roots  ;t  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
uniform  testimony  of  the  earliest  Chinese  historians,  who  make 
civilization  to  have  commenced  in  northern  China,  and  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  Chinese  race  to  have  come  in  from  the 
north-west,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  people  of 
this  vast  country  are  only  another  branch  of  that  great  rac^, 
^^  hich  sent  forth  so  many  swarms  over  Western  Asia  and  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe. 

♦  Mano,  in  Zend  "  the  hand,"  in  Latin  mnnvs.  Drotche^  "  direct,*'  in  Latin 
direclus.  Vived^,  "  seeing,"  in  Latin  ru/^»s.  Pf^^ntrtn^cif,  "pure," in  Latin 
purus,  the  tcke  being  a  mere  suffix.  Derem^  "to  continue,**  in  Latin  durare. 
Peoerhn,  "  first,"  in  Latin  primus.  Eaniere^  "  within,"  in  Latin  iiUra. 
Wastre^  "  clothing,"  in  Latin  restis.  Wero,  "  strength,'*  in  Latin  vires.  Jekere, 
"  the  liver,"  in  Latin  jccur^  &c. 

t  Fan,  in  Chinese  "all,"  in  Greek  vSw.  Chiuan,  "blue,"  in  Greek  «c«a^(ij. 
Kiuan,  "  a  dog,"  in  Greek  Kvoyv.    Di,  an  old  Chinese  term  for  "  God,*'  in  its 


"only,"  Latin  lanlum.  Fund,  "an  enemy,"  German  feind.  Bet,  "both,** 
German  beide.  Bin,  "to  bind,"  German  im^n.  JFVi,  "fat"  German /ml. 
G?t,  "  to  give,'*  German  ^tV*.  KtttTi,  "  king,"  German  i:<>e?it^.  iVa,"  name/* 
German  naknie,  &c. 
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The  question  has  often  been  started,  with  reference  to  what 
are  called  the  Semitic  tonmies,  whether  any  affinities  can  be 
traced  between  them  and  the  members  of  the  Indo-Crermanic 
family.  A  careful  examination  of  the  subject  will  lead,  we 
think,  to  a  direct  answer  in  the  affirmative.  The  main  difficulty 
is  merely  in  the  outset;  and  it  is  a  difficulty  occasioned  entirely 
by  the  erroneous  speculations  and  pedantic  refinements  of  the 
grammarians.  In  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  the  radical  is 
monosyllabic,  a  single  vowel  serving  as  a  centre  and  supporter, 
to  which  consonants  are  attached  in  such  number  and  order 
only  as  the  unity  of  a  syllable  will  permit.  And  precisely  so 
it  should  be  likewise  in  the  Semitic  tongues.  But  here  gram- 
matical folly  steps  in  and  invents  dissyllabic  roots,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  true  philosophy  of 
language,  and  the  consequence  is  that  numerous  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  families 
are  thus  in  a  great  degree  marred  and  broken  up.  We  hear 
much,  indeed,  from  oriental  scholars,  respecting  the  superior 
advantages  which  these  dissyllabic  radicals  impart  to  the  He- 
brew and  other  Semitic  tongues,  of  their  more  vocalic  pronun- 
ciation, and  of  the  fluency,  softness,  and  pliability,  by  which  they 
are  characterised.  But  the  truth  is,  these  pretended  roots  of 
two  syllables,  are  in  fact  only  words  consisting  of  one  syllable, 
formed  by  two  consonants  with  an  intermediate  vowel,  and 
having  another  syllable  appended  to  modify  the  primitive  idea 
of  the  first.  In  other  words,  the  famous  triliteral  roots  of  the 
Semitic  languages  have  no  existence  in  fact.  Take  for  example 
the  well  known  katal,  "  he  slew."  The  root  of  tliis  word  is 
beyond  a  doubt  KT,  and  the  remaining  consonant  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  original  meaning.  This  radical  KT  repre- 
sents the  idea  of  cutting  or  destroying,  whence  is  deduced  that 
of  killing,  and  we  find  it  in  the  Hebrew  words  keteb,  "  destruc- 
tion,** and  katon,  "  small,"  that  is,  curtailed  or  diminished  ;  in 
various  Arabic  terms,  such  as  k'aththoj  "to  cut,"  k'athaha^ 
Vathafa,  Vadda,  and  many  others,  all  with  the  idea  of  severing, 
dividing,  or  wounding;  in  numerous  Sanscrit  forms,  such  as 
Vhad,  "  to  kill,"  kouth,  "  to  cut,"  kad,  "  to  divide ;"  in  the  Per- 
sian kouch'ten,  "to  kill,"  tke  Turkish  Ares-m^A,  "to  cut;"  and 
even  in  the  Latin  c(£doy  or,  as  it  was  pronounced  by  the  Ro- 
mans, kai'O, 

As  the  question  of  affinity  between  the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  is  one  of  no  little  importance  in  itself,  and 
has  rarely  been  pbiced  upon  its  true  basis,  our  readers,  we  trust, 
will  excuse  us  for  once  more  trespassing  upon  their  patience  by 
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faying  before  them  a  few  illustrations  of  the  principle  which  we 
have  nist  sought  to  -establish. 

The  radical  L  with  an  aspirated  consonant,  such  as  H,  G, 
and  K,  susceptible  also  of  being  changed  into  S  or  DJ,  repre- 
iients  the  idea  of  the  tongue  and  its  movements  or  actions. 
Thus  we  have  in  Hebrew,  lakak^  "  to  lick,"  "to  taste."*  In 
Arabic,  laxfKaf  ladjana^  lassa^  lasaba^  lathda,  all  signifying  "  to 
lick" :  lagha^  "  to  speak,"  lasa^ay  •*  to  be  calumniated  by  an  evil 
tOim^e,"and  lasa^  "to  taste."  In  Sancrit,  /lA,  "to  lick";  lah 
nndlagy "  to  taste" ;  foA,  "  to  speak,"  and  iadj, "  to  calumniate." 
The  Greek  Xiyw,  the  Latin  lingua  and  lingerer  the  German  leek- 
en,  the  Italian  kccare,  the  French  lecher^  and  the  English  lick^ 
all  belong  to  the  same  family. 

The  radical  NK  embraces  the  idea  of  striking,  wounding,  or 
destroying.  Thus  we  have  in  Arabic  nakaba^  nakata^  nakaa^ 
all  with  the  meaning  of  "to  wound,"  as  well  v^'nakarajftakasa^ 
and  nakakhay  "  to  strike."  In  Hebrew,  naca  occurs  with  the 
tame  signification;  while  in  Sanscrit  we  have  nakk^  "to  de- 
stroy*" in  Greek  vfxp^^,  in  Latin  nex,  neco,  and  noceo^  and  in  old 
German  nacka. 

The  radical  MT  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  cessation  of  exist- 
ence, as  we  see  in  the  Arabic  mata^  "  to  kill,"  and  mavton^ 
"death,"  and  in  the  Hebrew  Tnutliy  "to  die."  The  same  radical 
is  found  in  Sanscrit  in  the  verbal  roots,  mathj  motUh^  meth^  medy 
and  mid^  all  of  which  signify  "  to  kill" ;  while  in  all  the  Malay 
dialects  mati  is  "  to  die,"  or  "  to  kill,"  and  in  the  Mexican  dialect 
of  Cora  moitcat  has  the  same  signification. 

The  radical  KL  has  also  the  meaning  of  "  to  wound,"  "  kill," 
or  "  destroy."  Thus  in  Arabic  we  have  kalama^  "  to  wound" ; 
Aa/ito,  "to  die";  kaaton,  "death";  and  in  Hebrew,  caiiA,  " to 
perish."  The  same  radical  appears  in  the  Sanscrit  kahf 
"death";  in  the  English  "to  Kill";  in  the  Finnish  couolo^ 
"death" ;  in  the  Hungarian  halal  (pronounced  khalal)^  in  the 
Ostiac  kouU  the  Kalmuk  oukuU  the  Youmil  kalam^  and  the 
Tcheremissian  Kolen,  all  of  which  mean  "  death." 

The  radical  MS,  or  MCH,  means  "  to  mix,"  as  we  see  in 
the  Arabic  macfia,  in  the  Latin  miscere,  the  Greek  fjiiVyw,  the 
German  mischeriy  the  Slavonic  mechat^  the  Persian  amiziden^ 
and  the  Sanscrit  max. 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  affinities  which  will  be  found 
to  exist  between  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  languages,  if  we 
drop  the  very  unphilosophical  idea  of  dissyllable  roots  and  ex- 
amine the  subject  on  plain  and  rational  principles.  Every  thing 
in  fact  tends  to  establish  the  belief,  that  these  two  great  familiea 
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were  descended  from  a  common  stock,  and  departed  by  difier- 
ent  routes  from  a  common  home.  The  precise  period  indeed 
when  this  separation  took  place,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
ascertain,  though  even  here.  linguistic  comes  to  our  aid,  and 
shows  conclusively  that  this  must  have  occurred  before  either 
branch  had  made  any  great  advances  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.*  Thus  far  we  nave  noted  merely  afimities  between  the 
Semitic  and  Indo-Grermanic  lanmiages.  If  we  push  our  inves- 
tigations in  other  quarters,  and  apply  the  principles  of  lin- 
guistic to  the  case  of  other  tongues,  wc  shall  arrive  at  results 
equally  deserving  of  attention.  In  the  Coptic,  for  example,  H 
IS  certain,  that  those  terms  which  are  nefther  Semitic  nor  Greek 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  .ancient  language 
of  Egypt ;  and  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Coptic  con- 
tains numerous  words,  designating  the  most  ordinary  objects  in 
nature,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  not  so  much  to  the 
dialects  of  Southern  Asia,  as  to  the  languages  of  the  Finnish 
tribes  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ob,  of  the  Samoiedes,  the 
people  of  Caucasus,  and  the  nations  of  northern  Europe.  In- 
dependently then  of  any  other  arguments,  we  shall  find,  even  in 
these  remarkable  affinities,  a  strong  objection  to  the  theory 
which  would  make  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  have  been  of  Afn- 
can  origin.  But  we  will  let  our  readers  jud^  here  for  them- 
selves, premising  merely,  that  they  may  rely  with  perfect  confi- 
dence on  the  accuracy  of  the  list  which  we  proceed  to  lay  be- 
fore them.    The  second  column  contains  the  Coptic  terms. 


Sky, 


Star, 
Mist, 


MorntDg, 

Evening, 

Fire, 

River, 

Water, 


NeifouU 


Siou, 
Nif, 

Chom, 

RouhU 
Khrom^ 
JarOf 
Moau^ 


Nef,  Breton. 
Neeu,  Gaelic. 
NebOf  Slavonic. 
Soou,  Wogoul. 
Neb-elf  German. 
Neb-ula,  Latin. 
Chorah,  Tcheremissiao. 
Bifut,  Zyn'ainian. 
Crem-are,  Latin. 
Hiar,  Lesghi  of  Tchar. 
MoUf  Tungusian. 


*  One  argument  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  the  numerals  from  one  to  av^ 
agree  as  to  their  roots  in  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic,  but  not  those  beyond 
teven.  The  separation  took  place,  therefore,  at  a  time  when  those  two  great 
branches  had  carried  their  system  of  counting  no  farther  thanj^ven,  which 
marks  of  course  a  very  early  period  in  their  history.  From  the  number  seven 
being  the  limit,  the  root  of  which  in  Semitic  is  iok^  it  would  appear  probable, 
that  the  cause  of  separation  was  some  religious  feud,  a  collision  perhaps  between 
the  Idolatrous  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (sabaism),  and  the  true  iJailth ;  and 
it  may  not  bb  Improper  to  remark,  that  some  biblical  oommenutors  mak«  the 
Tfi^ci  BaMto  hftVe  beeii^roeted  fov  kKolati^bas  parpMi: 
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Father, 

Jot, 

Jada,  Tcherkessian. 

Bridegroom, 

Hoi, 

Aihau,  Permian. 

Bride, 

Jimi, 

Imi,  Ostiac. 

Boy, 

AUm, 

lali,  Assanian. 

Head, 

Afe,  Ape, 

Ipo,  Sandwich  Islands. 
Oupo,  Friendly  Islands. 
Bope,  Woloff. 

Hair, 

Foi, 

Fa,  Chinese. 

Forehead, 

Khaf, 

Kef,  Breton. 

Nose, 

ChaU 

Chie,  Tcherkessian. 

Mouth, 

Ro, 

Rot,  Russian. 

Tongue, 

Las, 

Lesou,  Armenian. 

Eye, 

Val, 

Twali,  Georgian. 

Back, 

Jissiy 

Sisei,  Jakoutian. 

Shoulder, 

Motiy 

Maude,  Sarrioiede. 

Hand, 

Tote, 

Tota,  Touchi  of  Caucasus. 

Knee, 

KeH, 

Kielis,  Lithuanian. 

Bone, 

Kas, 

Kost,  Slavonic. 

Ox, 

Ehe, 

Ekh,  Breton. 

Cow, 

Vahsi, 

Vacca,  Latin. 

Sheep, 

Hiev, 

Ovis,  Latin. 

Bird, 

Halit, 

Ales,  Latin. 
(AUtis,) 

Wall, 

Zoht, 

Septum,  Latin. 

House, 

Ji, 

Oui,  Turkish. 

Plough^ 

Hevi, 

Ivi,  Afghan. 

Easy, 

Asiai, 

Ecuy,  English. 

Wood, 

Vo, 

Wood,  English. 

Steel, 

StaU, 

Stahl,  German. 

Leaf, 

Ljovi, 

Tchdbe,  Samoiede. 

To  strike. 

Tchav, 

Tsav,  Ossetes. 

To  be. 

Pe, 

Be,  English. 

To  give. 

Ti, 

Do,  Latin. 

To  dig. 

Solk, 

Sulcus,  Latin. 

To  fall. 

SlaU, 

Slide,  English. 

Artifice, 

Khrof, 

Craft,  English. 

Root, 

Rot, 

Root,  English. 

Sowing, 

SOn 

Sow,  English. 

Seed, 

Ziti, 

Seed,  English. 

Vase, 

Moid, 

Mug,  English. 

The  affinities  here  indicated,  may  well  excite  our  surprise* 

and  yet  they  are  but 

few 

in  number,  compared  with  what 

might  easih 
patience  of 

r  be  adduced,  were  we  not  afraid  of  wearying  the 

our  readers 

by 

too  long  an  enumeration.    On  that 

patience  we 

\  have  only  < 

one 

farther  demand  to  make.    Pasaing 
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by  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  roots,  which  Klaproth  hai 
detected  in  the  Basque  vocabulary  of  Humboldt,*  and  the  ma- 
ny striking  alHnities  to  the  language  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
the  same  distinguished  scholar  has  discovered  in  the  various 
tongues  spoken  oy  the  native  tribes  of  our  own  continent,!  let 
us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  rude  dialects  of  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Africa.  If  we  can  find  European  and 
Asiatic  affinities  even  here,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  we  have 
made  no  small  progress  toward  settling  the  question  of  a  primi- 
tive lanmia^e  and  a  common  origin  for  our  race.  Our  readers 
wiU  find  their  time  by  no  means  thrown  away,  we  hope,  in  an 
examination  of  the  following  very  remarkable  instances. 


Head, 


Earth, 


Rre, 

Cow, 

Dog, 

Ram, 

Night, 


Water, 

Fire, 

House, 

Father, 

Mother, 

Sister, 

Sun, 
Milk, 
River, 
Small, 


Language  of  Sakkatou. 


HorOf 


Beard, 

Wari, 

Bkxxl, 

Eia, 

Bone, 

KiaU 

Stone, 

Bouddi, 

Laidif 


ItOj 

NakkOf 
KoutouroUf 
BaloUf    . 
Ghetfif 


lor,  Zyriainian. 

Horto,  Tchetchensian  of  Caucasus. 

Bano,  Breton. 

Aif  Ostiak. 

KaulSf  Lettonian. 

Bat,  Malay. 

Bato,  Philippine  Islands. 

Louit,  Old  German. 

LeUek,  Tchetchensian. 

Late,  Ingouchian. 

Oi,  Turkish. 

Indk,  Turkish. 

KoutoUf  Hindostanee. 

Belter,  French. 

Gam,  Georgian. 


Language  of  Timhuctoo. 


Amif 

Baktau, 

Ahbi, 

Emm, 

AghoUm, 

emu 

Alebbi, 

Bori, 

KaUh, 


Me,  Hebrew. 
Afo,  Breton. 
BaU,  Hebrew. 
Ab,  Hebrew. 
Em,  Hebrew. 
Emma,  Samoiede. 
Akhot,  Hebrew. 
Akht,  Arabic. 
Ofilab,  Persian. 
Malib,  Arabic. 
Beri,  Tungusian. 
Katsgo,  Touchi. 


•  M:mairtsrilaMa  V  Asit^  vtd.  I.  p.  314,  uqq. 
iMd,v§L^p.9B.'  Mfq. 
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Bade, 


JTtfrriy 


Bad, 
Bone, 
Stomaohi 
Dog, 

Ear, 

Earth, 
Face, 

Fiahi 


Man* 

Father, 

Mother, 

Head, 

Eye, 

Nose, 

Tooth, 

Stomach, 

Day, 

Night, 

To  sleep, 

White. 

Black, 

Sun, 

Star, 

Stone, 


Moyg&u, 
KouMf 
Chikki, 
KarrCf 


Kwnicht 


jEbi, 

Kassdf 

Fiska, 

Kiwi, 


KauOf 
Aibak, 

Kela, 

Chim, 

Kincha^ 

Timmi, 

Soro, 

Kou^ 

Bouni, 

Kounenif 

Bell, 

Tselm, 

Kou. 

ChiUugn, 

KoWf 


KUchU  Turkish. 
Koris,  Albanian. 
Karogf  Kamskatka. 

Language  of  Sovdan. 

Moukkah  Mongol. 

Koucka,  Tcherkessian. 

Chikem,  Persian. 

Koia,  Finnish. 

Korty  Lapland. 

Rhounia,  Pehlvi. 

Kon,  Bengalee.  . 

Koy  Bachkirian. 

Gadzaff  Mongol. 

Fades,  Latin. 

Vis,  Old  French, 

Kewif  Ossetes  of  Caucasus. 


Language  of  Bournou. 

KKou,  Ostiak. 

Ab,  Hebrew. 

Ana,  Turkish. 

Yang,  Kaniachian  in  Siberia. 

Crolotoa,  Russian. 

Kouhuk,  Armenian. 

Chem,  Wogoul. 

Chimede,  Samoiede. 

Kank,  Acouchan  of  Caucasus. 

Kint,  Armenian. 

Timy,  Samoiede. 

Soryg,  Wojgoul. 

Ko,  Lesghi. 

Fiouni,  Samoiede. 

Khonai,  Samoied^. 

Belo,  Slavonic. 

Tsalal,*  Hebrew. 

Kou,  Samoiede. 

Tchillag,  Hungarian. 

Kow,  Wogoul. 


Bird, 
Water, 


Language  of  Tibboo. 

Wougi,  Waegi,  Ostiak. 

Aif  li,  Samoiede. 


«  *<  To  be  dark."*CoiiHMre  ttia  Hebrew. 7>ii^ip^ 
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Head, 

Dafou, 

Tttwi,  Georgian. 

Amif 

jKoi, 

iTt,  Permian. 

Horse, 

Aski^ 

Asp,  Persian. 

Ox, 

Far, 

Farre^  German. 

Moon, 

Aourif 

Airi,  Samoiede. 

Blood, 

Gherttf 

IVerri,  Finnish. 

Wood, 

Aha, 

Agateh,  Turkish. 

Eye» 

SoOf 

Saiwa,  Samoiede. 

Language  vf  Darfour. 

Sun, 

Dauiek, 

Douletcha,  Tunguaian. 

Earth, 

SauroUf 

Sir.  Tchouwachian. 

Day, 

Lo, 

Lo,  Erse. 

Stone,  • 

Fkougga^ 

Paka,  Samoiede. 

White, 

Phauita^ 

Foully  Malay.. 

Root, 

Ktnh, 

Kory,  Tungusian. 
Koren,  Slavonic. 

Horse, 

Mourta^ 

Mourin,  Mongol. 

i>pg, 

Ana, 

Assou,  Magindano. 

jfoase. 

Doutu, 

Duta,  Kotowan. 

Skin, 

Derma, 

Mp^ui,  Greek. 

Visage, 

Arih, 

Ores,  Armenian. 

Hoiith, 

Outaiif 

Ouiou,  New  Zealand. 

Tongue, 

DaU, 

Dela,  Magindano. 

Finger, 

KeurouHga, 

Khourougoun,  MongoL 

Blood, 

Kewoj 

Khywa,  Samoiede. 

Language  of  Bambara. 

Sun, 

TU, 

Tel,  Ostiak. 

Wind, 

Fieng, 

Fung.  Chinese. 

Day. 

Doo, 

Toy  Kourilian. 

Night, 

Son, 

Su,  Kalmyk. 

Tree, 

Dkiry, 

Tree,  English. 
Tory,  Friendly  Isles. 
Dirakht,  Persian. 

Leaf; 

Fera, 

Verak,  Arabian. 

Ox, 

Misty, 

Misse,  Wogoul. 

Horse, 

So. 

Soia,  Koubitchan. 

Bone, 

Koto, 

Kaulaus,  Lithuanian* 

W 

olofe  Language. 

Moon, 

Vere^ 

Viri,  Samoiede. 

Star, 

Bidme, 

Bitoin,  Tagala. 
Bitoun,  Magindano. 

Rain, 

Tav, 

Tafde,  Polish. 

Thunder, 

Danaii, 

Donner,  Grerman. 
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Day,  Foune,  Roun,  Ossetes. 

Earth,  Bhiery^  Terra ^  Latin. 

Blood,  Derrete,  Dareh^  Malay. 

Head,  JBope,  Poop,  Kurilian. 

Boupou,  Carrib. 

Results,  such  as  these,  tend  powerfully  to  corroborate  the 
narrative  of  Scripture,  respecting  the  existence  at  one  penod 
of  a  primitive  language,  and  to  do  away  with  the  notion,  which 
has  found  so  much  favor  in  sceptical  minds,  of  a  variety  of 
races  in  the  great  family  of  man.  To  the  question  which  natu- 
rally arises,  whether  any  traces  of  this  primitive  language  are 
still  to  be  found,  the  best  reply  that  can  be  given  is  contained 
in  the  words  of  Grotius,  "  Nullibi  puram  exstare,  sed  reliquias 
ejus  esse  in  Unguis  omnibus  J'  A  very  curious  list  of  some  of 
these  reliquicB  is  given  by  Klaproth,  and  it  is  drawn  from  the 
languages  of  nations  and  communities,  the  most  unlike  each 
other  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  and  the  most  widely  separated  as 
regards  geographical  position.*  A  man  must  be  a  very  stub- 
born sceptic,  who  can  rise  from  its  examination  without  feeling 
strongly  convinced,  that  a  primitive  and  common  language 
must  at  one  time  or  another  have  existed.  Can  the  Hebrew, 
as  some  philologists  imagine,  prefer  any  claim  to  the  honor  of 
having  been  this  same  primitive  tongue  ?  In  our  opinion  it  cer- 
tainly cannot,  whether  considered  historically,  or  with  reference 
to  its  internal  structure ;  and  to  seek  to  acquire  this  distinction 
for  it,  is  only  doing  an  injury  to  the  cause  of  sacred  literature 
itself.  The  slightest  examination  of  early  Jewish  history,  will 
show  conclusively,  that  the  language  of  Abraham  could  have 
exerted  no  influence  over  any  other  languages  of  the  world 
but  those  of  Egypt  and  Palestine.  But  when  the  patriarch 
came  into  these  countries,  after  leaving  Ur  of  Chaldea,  he  found 
them  both  in  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  with  established 
forms  of  government.  Were  these  results  accomplished  by  the 
people  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  without  the  aid  of  language  ? 
And  did  they  each  obtain  one  from  the  stranger  ?  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  pursue  this  absurdity  any  farther,  as  the  matter 
speaks  for  itself.  Geography,  chronology,  and  history,  in  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  the  He- 
brew being  the  primitive  tongue  of  our  race.  The  land  of  the 
Hebrews  was  bounded,  as  Kennedy  well  remarks,f  on  all  sides 
by  countries  in  which  a  kindred  language  prevailed,  and  with 
the  people  beyond  which  they  never  had,  in  earlier  times,  any 
mtercourse  whatever ;  nor  could  the  few  individuals  of  Abra- 

•  Asia  PolygloUa^  p.  36  seqq.  t  ReuarduB^  due,,  p.  18  Jtf . 
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ham's  family,  or  the  slaves  of  the  Egyptians,  who  afterwards 
became  the  Hebrew  people,  have  possibly  communicated  their 
language,  even  if  they  preserved  a  peculiar  one,  to  other 
nations. 

If  the  primitive  tongue  were  still  in  any  degree  existing,  we 
would  know  it  in  a  moment  by  its  numerous  instances  of  what 
grammarians  term  onomatopoeia,  or  the  adaptation  of  sound  to 
sense.  When  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  cur  first  parent 
gave  names  to  the  difierent  members  of  the  animal  creation,  it 
is  easy  to  pereeive,  that,  in  assigning  these  appellations,  the 
names  bestowed  by  him  would,  in  numerous  cases,  be  an  at- 
tempt, on  the  pait  of  the  progenitor  of  our  race,  to  imitate,  by 
his  own  organs  of  speech,  the  peculiar  cry  or  note  of  the  crea- 
ture intended  to  be  designated ;  and  these  names  would  of  them- 
selves form  a  marked  Mature  in  a  primitive  tongue.*  Now,  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  instances  of  onomatopoeia  are 
by  no  means  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Hebrew  language  ; 
nay,  they  are  less  frequent  in  it  than  in  many  other  tongues. 
The  Teutonic,  for  example,  in  all  its  ramifications,  including  the 
English,  is  far  richer  in  phonetic  words,  and  yet  the  Teutonic 
is  in  no  small  degree  removed  from  a  primitive  language. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  are  we  to  reconcile  the  aflinities 
that  exist  in  so  many  and  so  widely  separated  languages,  with 
the  account  ^ven  in  Holy  Writ  respecting  the  confiision  of 
tongues,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  mankind  ?  With  the 
utmost  facility.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  make  no  mention  of  a 
confiision  so  entire  in  its  nature  as  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  radical  change.  They  merely  allude  to  a  breaking  up  of  one 
common  language  into  a  variety  of  dialects,  all  characterized, 
more  or  less,  by  discrepancy  of  pronunciation.  Hence  arose 
the  difficulty,  on  the  part  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  on  whose 
ears  this  sudden  and  miraculous  change  fell  with  so  much 
strangeness  and  novelty,  as  to  resemble  in  fact  the  sounds  of  a 
different  language,  although  in  reality  that  language  remained 
essentially  the  same.  After  the  separation  had  taken  place,  and 
the  various  branches  of  the  human  family  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  earth,  other  changes  of  course  ensued,  the 
result  of  climate  or  situation ;  but  still  many  roots  remained  to 

"  One  or  two  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaniDg.  The  name 
for  the  cackoo  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  languages,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
undoubted  remnant  of  the  primitive  tongue.  Thus,  in  Greek,  «rtf re t>^  ;  in  Latin, 
cuciUlus;  Irish,  cuach;  Basque ^  cucua  ;  Slavonic,  Ariiilri^'a ;  Hungarian,  In^ 
kuk  ;  Hebrew,  coca^Aa ;  SyriaCf  coco ;  Arabic,  cuchem ;  FersiCf  kuku;  Koriak, 
kaikuk;  Karile,  kakkok ;  Tartar,  kaiik;  German,  kukkucks;  Dutch,  koekoek, 
6tc>  Tbe  howling  of  the  wolf,  again,  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  uXoX6(u ;  Latin, 
ululan  g  Gennan,  heukn ;  Danish,  hyla ;  Islandic,  yla ;  Swedish,  k^/ta,  fto. 
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kidiciCte  an  early  aflSnity,  and  to  serve  as  the  badges  of  a  com- 
mah  origin.  The  words  of  the  sacred  historian  appear  to  be  in 
direct  confirmation  of  this  view  of  our  subject :  "  Vayehi  khol 
haarets  saphah  e'hath,*^  "  and  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  lip." 
This  expression  "  was  of  one  lip/'  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  would 
Aeem  to  alhide  to  a  similarity  of  pronunciation  ;  and  when  we 
are  informed,  therefore,  that  God  **  confounded  the  lip,**  {balal 
iephath,)  of  men  at  Babel,  the  meaning  evidently  is,  that  a 
change  was  effected  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  various  dia- 
lects, (for  what  is  a  dialect  but  a  different  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  same  language  ?)  not  that  any  radical  change  took  place  in 
the  language  itself.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  the  literal 
knport  of  me  Hebrew  word,  which  in  our  received  translation 
18  itiade  to  signify  "  confounded,"  refers  merely  to  a  mixing  or 
blending  together,  which  cannot  of  course,  mean  any  thing 
fiiore  than  a  commingling  or  confounding  of  the  sounds  of  a 
Iltaguage  ;  while  the  corresponding  term  in  Arabic  is  sometimes 
Employed  with  the  meaning  of  "to  stammer,"  which  would 
seem  to  point  at  once  to  a  dialectic  variety. 

The  collateral  questions  to  which  this  branch  of  our  subject 
gives  rise,  respecting  the  so-called  varieties  of  mankind,  and 
the  difference  of  color  by  which  some  of  these  varieties  are 
characterised,  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  discuss,  as 
Ihey  fall  properly  within  the  domain  of  the  physiologist.  We 
may,  however,  «o  far  allude  to  them,  as  to  state  the  results  to 
which  the  reasoning  of  others  has  conducted,  without  presum- 
ing to  enter  upon  any  extended  argument  ourselves.  To  the 
nncere  believer  in  Scripture,  the  subject  presents  itself  divested 
^f  many  of  its  difficulties.  The  varieties  of  race,  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  color,  which  now  attract  attention,  could  not 
possibly  in  his  opinion  have  existed  before  the  flood,  since 
otherwise  they  would  all  have  been  found,  at  the  period  of 
that  visitation,  in  the  immediate  family  of  Noah,  when  im- 
mured within  the  ark.  He  assigns  them  therefore  to  a  subse- 
cjuent  period,  and  regards  these  peculiarities  as  the  result  of 
tune,  and  the  gradual  influence  of  climate,  which  produced 
eventually,  when  they  had  reached  the  maximum  of  change,  a 
fixed   and   settled  type.*      To  him  the   hue  of  the  Hindoo 

♦  The  remark  of  Prlchard  on  this  point,  deserves  to  be  quoted  :  "  It  may 
be  true,  that  particular  varieties,  once  established  in  the  stock,  and  transmitted 
for  many  generations,  though  originally  resulting  in  a  certain  degree  from  the 
Influence  of  local  causes,  will  nevertheless  continue  permanent,  even  long 
after  the  race  has  been  removed  from  the  climate  in  which  they  originated. 
(Physical  History  of  Mankind,  Vol.  2.  p.  563.)  This  remark  may  serve  as  an 
answer  to  those  who  ask  why  the  negro  does  not  change  to  a  fairer  hue  when 
trtuisi^rred  to  a  temperate  clime. 
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appears  to  have  been  that  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  transi- 
tion becomes  an  easy  one,  in  his  mind,  to  the  white  complexion  of 
a  northern,  and  the  black  of  a  southern  sky.  Nor  is  he  disposed 
to  reject  the  argument,  slight  thoush  it  may  appear,  whicb 
some  adduce  hi  favor  of  his  opinion  from  the  Hebrew  language 
itself,  even  without  admitting  this  to  be  a  primitive  tongue  ;  ror 
the  name  Adam^  derived  from  a  term  signifying  *<  to  be  red^?' 
would  seem  to  have  immediate  reference  to  the  primative 
c^olor  of  our  race.  To  him,  in  fact,  the  color  and  the  texture 
of  the  skin  in  the  African  appear  intended  to  accommodate 
the  latter  to  the  burning  sky  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the 
whiter  portion  of  our  race  would  inevitably  sicken  and  perish, 
and  where  they  have  been  known  to  do  so ;  and  he  can  luutlly 
imagine  that  what  has  been  meant  by  Providence  as  a  means 
of  health  and  safety,  should  have  been  also  intended  as  a  badce 
of  degradation.  On  examining,  too,  into  the  question  of  cB- 
mate,  and  its  bearing  upon  particular  varieties  of  our  race,  he 
arrives  at  the  following  singular  and  well  authenticated  results.* 
He  finds  the  intertropical  region  of  the  earth  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  black  race  of  men,  and  the  regions  remote  from 
the  tropics  to  be  the  abode  of  the  white.  He  finds  also,  that 
the  climates  approaching  to  the  tropics  are  generally  inhabited 
by  nations  wtuch  are  neither  of  the  darkest  nor  of  the  fairest 
complexion,  but  of  an  intermediate  one.  Even  in  Africa  itself, 
he  observes  a  difierence  of  color,  evidently  the  result  of  situa- 
tion, and  which  may  be  measured  by  the  tropics.  Between 
these  lines,  the  native  races  are  in  general  either  black,  or  of  a 
very  deep  color,  while  beyond  them,  the  complexion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  continent  is  much  lighter,  and  either  brovni, 
or  red.  The  Hottentots,  for  example,  though  a  woolly-haired 
race,  are  of  a  light  brown  color ;  and  on  the  northern  side  a 

§;ht  brown  shade  appears  among  the  Tuaric  of  the  Zahara. 
ay,  even  within  the  tropics,  in  some  very  elevated  regions,  as 
in  the  forests  of  Harraza,  and  in  the  mountains  where  the  Se- 
negal and  Gambia  rise,  the  races  are  of  a  red,  or  copper  color. 
On  following  the  equator  round  the  globe,  he  finds  the  majority 
of  races  under  it  nearly  black.  In  India  we  have  the  black 
tribes,  in  Malabar  the  dark  complexioned  Hindoos  of  the  Dec- 
can,  and  the  equally  dark  inhabitants  of  Ceylon.  In  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  aborigines  are  a  sort  of  negroes,  resem- 
bling the  Africans,  with  woolly  hair,  or  else  black  people  with 
lank  hair,  while  on  the  main-land,  we  have  the  Samang,  or 
tribes  of  black  savages,  in  the  interior  of  Malaya.    In  the  New 

♦  PricJUrd's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  Vol  2,  p.  676,  seqq. 
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World,  the  chain  of  the  CordiUeras  is  so  elevated,  in  the  inter- 
tropical zone,  as  to  produce  a  climate  quite  different  from  that 
of  equatorial  countries  in  general.  In  Mexico  we  have  no  ne- 
groes among  the  native  inlwbitants,  but  in  the  low  flat  countries 
of  CaUfomia,  which  is  near  the  northern  tropic,  the  people  are 
black.  It  has  often  been  said,  that  the  complexions  of  the  na- 
tive races  of  America  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  the  degrees 
cf  temperature  and  of  latitude.  There  is,  however,  no  part  per- 
haps of  the  Old  Continent  where  the  varieties  of  color  are 
more  coincident  vnth  this  relation  than  the  western  coast  of 
North  America.  We  shall  find  that  the  northernmost  nations, 
those  who  inhabit  the  cold  country  behind  Nootka,  and  the  tracts 
farther  northward,  above  mount  St.  Elias,  are  white ;  while  the 
natives  of  the  low  maritime  countries  of  California,  which  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  resemble 
the  climate  of  Africa,  are  black,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  inhabitants 
cf  the  hi^  table-land  of  Mexico,  where  the  heat  of  the  equato- 
rial sun  IS  moderated  by  the  elevatbn  of  the  land,  are  of  an 
nitermediate  hue. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  scientific  inquirer,  as  he  is  pleased 
to  call  himself,  under  which  denomination  many  may  be  ranked, 
wlio  confound  true  knowledge  with  the  most  stubborn  and  reck- 
kss  scepticism,  the  to|NC  under  consideration  presents  a  fertile 
theme  tor  speculation  and  doubt.  Rejectii^  of  course  the  sim- 
ple narrative  of  Scripture,  they  deem  it  &r  more  rational  to 
make  the  several  varieties  of  mankind  spring  each  from  a  sepa- 
rate source,  whether  the  agency  of  Deity  be  called  in  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result,  or  whether,  as  too  many  of  them  are  inclined 
to  believe,  it  be  effected  without  tins  aid.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, however,  what  we  are  to  gain  by  adopting  this  supposition, 
and  by  making  separate  creations  of  parts  of  our  race  to  have 
occurred,  instead  of  bringing  all  the  human  famihjr  firom  common 
progenitors.  The  varieties  of  color,  and  the  different  configu- 
rations of  the  skull,  remain  still  to  be  accounted  for ;  and,  as 
the  Deity  always  operates  by  secondary  causes,  they  can 
odIv  be  accounted  for  on  physical  grounds ;  while  the  curious 
and  striking  afiinities  in  language,  which  become  so  powerful  an 
auxiliary  in  substantiatii^  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  writings, 
oflbr  to  the  opponents  of  that  narrative  a  difficulty  which  they 
cannot  surmount. 

The  strongest  arguments,  however,  in  favor  of  the  opinion, 
that  extraneous  circumstances  have  occasioned,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  the  varieties  which  now  mark  the  ^preat  family  of  mankind, 
are  those  derived  from  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
ease  of  many  of  the  inferior  aninuds.    If,  for  exaiiq>le»  the  dog 
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in  its  native  state,  exhibits  always  nearly  the  same  characteris- 
tics, and  yet  when  domesticated  forms  so  many  various  species, 
may  not  this  furnish  us  with  a  clue  to  our  present  inquiry  1* 
The  effect  of  civilization  and  refinement  on  the  human  race 
would  seem  to  be  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  domcsticati(m 
on  the  inferior  animals;  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
of  influence  is  said  to  be  perceptible  anions  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan,  where  the  rigid  division  into  castes  has  operated  for  cen- 
turies, and  where  the  same  condition  of  life,  and  the  same  occu^ 
pations  are  continued  without  change  through  successive  gene- 
rations. The  artisans,  who  are  of  a  superior  class,  are  of  a 
much  lifter  complexion  than  the  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  in 
many  oi  the  islands  of  Polynesia  the  same  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  classes  as  in  Hindostanf . 

If,  however,  this  question  is  ever  to  be  settled  conclusively, 
it  must  be  by  the  aid  of  Linguistic  science,  and  to  those  who 
are  anxious  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  leading 
principles  of  this  most  interesting  study,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  volume,  the  title  of  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  present  article.  They  will  find  in  it  all  that  is 
requisite  for  them  to  know  in  the  outset  of  their  career,  and 
they  must  trust  for  the  rest  to  their  own  sagacity  and  their 
hab*ts  of  patient  discrimination. 


Art.  VI. — Natural  Theology,  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France.  In 
two  volumes.    New  York:  Leavitt,  Lord  &  Co.     1886. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  long  and  deservedly  held  a 
prominent  station  in  the  world  of  letters.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
religious  writer  living  whose  works  have  been  more  widely 
circulated,  or  who  has  received  a  larger  tribute  of  applause. 
His  admirers  are  to  be  found  among  all  classes  of  readers,  for 

*  In  Malabar  and  Guinea,  in  both  of  which  countries  the  human  species  is 
blaclr,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  there  are  also  several  races  of  animals 
remarkably  black.  In  Guinea,  the  breeds  of  dogs  and  of  gallinaceous  fowls, 
are  black.  On  the  coast  of  Malabar,  it  has  been  remarked,  not  only  that  the 
haman  species  is  black,  but  that  the  monkeys  of  that  country  are  of  the  same 
color,  and  that  the  gallinaceous  fowls  are  termed  "blackamoor  pullens," 
having  not  only  their  plumage  but  also  their  skin  and  even  bones  as  black  ai 
j€t.    Prickard,  vol  2.  p.  562. 

t  Dunglitons  Pkfsiologf^  vol.  2.  p.  475. 
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there  are  in  his  works  marks  of  genius  enough  to  command  the 
respect  of  men  of  intellect,  and  expansion  and  repetition  enough 
to  render  their  perusal  easy  to  undisciplined  minds.  A  warm 
glow  of  imagination  is  thrown  over  the  whole,  and  is  by  no 
means  one  oi  the  least  efficient  causes  of  his  popularity.  All 
critics  agree  in  regarding  his  style  as  in  some  respects  exceed- 
ingly vicious ;  still,  it  is  so  strongly  tinged  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  mind,  that  it  is  often  read  without  offence  and  even  with 
pleasure  by  men  of  correct  and  cultivated  taste,  provided  they 
are  at  leisure  to  proceed  as  slowly  in  quest  of  thought  as  the 
author's  feats  of  amplification  necessarily  require.   His  style  ap- 

Eears  to  us  to  be  a  picture  of  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and 
ence,  according  to  the  definition  of  some,  it  must  be  a  good 
one.  He  seems  to  give  the  natural  history  of  every  idea,  from 
its  first  dawning  upon  the  mind  till  by  dint  of  expanding  and 
rolling  it,  he  has  given  it  some  degree  of  distinctness  and  pre- 
cision. After  this,  he  contents  himself  with  merely  an  occa- 
sional repetition,  sometimes  in  language  which  shows,  that 
when  he  has  fairly  possessed  himself  of  an  idea,  he  can  express 
it  without  abusing  too  greatly  the  license  of  sporting  with  the 
authentic  English  language.  But  this  power  is  very  sparingly 
exercised,  in  order,  we  suppose,  that  he  may  exhibit  tlie  sur- 
passing copiousness  of  the  Chalmerico-English  tongue.  We 
think  he  was  not,  in  his  younger  days,  rebuked  with  sufficient 
severity  for  his  sins  against  taste.  Delighted  with  the  splendor 
of  his  imagination,  and  impressed  with  the  force  of  his  reasonings, 
critics  gave  themselves  wholly  to  admiration.  Had  they  exercised 
their  prerogative  aright,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  taught  to 
respect  the  time  and  patience  of  his  readers,  and  the  purity  and 
precision  of  the  English  language.  It  is  now  too  late  to  look 
for  a  change.  Indeed,  judging  from  some  portions  of  the  work 
before  us,  we  should  think  matters  are  rather  growing  worse. 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  separating  his  valu- 
able thoughts  from  their  superfluous  drapery,  and  indulge  his 
exuberant  diction  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  genius. 

Notwithstanding  our  sense  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  faults  as  a 
writer,  we  are  always  glad  to  meet  with  the  productions  of  his 
pen.  His  mind,  if  not  of  the  first,  is  of  a  very  superior  order. 
With  such  it  is  most  profitable  to  commune.  Even  when  the 
teachings  of  such  a  mind  are  mingled  with  error,  they  may  be 
more  profitable  than  the  acciutite  writings  of  lesser  mtellects. 
There  is  a  spirit  imbibed  wliich  leads  to  progress.  The  writer 
who  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  discovered  truths  is  not 
the  most  profitable,  but  the  one  that  gives  excitement  and  direc* 
tion  to  the  mind  in  the  discovery  of  truth  for  itself. 
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Natural  theology  has  of  late  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, owing  in  part  to  the  well  known  bequest  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Bridgewater :  and  here  in  passing  we  would  express  the  wish, 
that  the  wealthy  of  our  own  land  would  consider  how  easily 
they  can  command  the  efforts  of  the  highest  intellects,  and 
how  worthily  a  portion  of  their  wealth  might  be  employed  in 
directing  those  efforts  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
their  fellow  men.  We  rejoice  that  a  subject  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  of  our  happiness  and  hopes  is 
receiving  increased  attention.  Too  long  has  the  physical  in- 
quirer contented  himself  with  simply  learning  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  stopping  short  of  the  inference  which  would  throw  a  sub- 
limity over  all  his  inquiries. 

It  is  our  design  to  present  to  our  readers  a  brief  account  of 
the  train  of  thought  pursued  in  the  work  before  us,  and  to  offer 
some  remarks  which  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  place  some  of  the 
topics  discussed  in  a  clearer  light. 

The  following  topics  are  treated  preliminary  to  entering  on 
the  direct  argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  viz  : — 
the  distinction  between  the  ethics  and  the  objects  of  theology — 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  argument  a  priori — Mr.  Hume's  objection 
to  the  argument  a  posteriori — and  the  hypothesis  that  the  world 
is  eternal.  By  the  objects  of  theology  are  meant  the  facts  re- 
specting the  existence  and  attributes  of  God — by  the  ethics,  the 
perceptions  of  duty  which  the  presentation  of  those  facts  to  the 
mind  necessarily  awaken,  or  rather,  to  give  his  prevailing  use 
of  the  term,  the  nature  which  renders  us  capable  of  such  per- 
ceptions.* Thus,  when  one  sustains  towards  another  the  rela- 
tion of  benefactor,  the  latter  immediately  (by  means  of  his 
**  ethics,"  Dr.  C.  would  say)  feels  that  gratitude  is  due,  and 
when  God  is  presented  to  the  mind,  by  the  same  principle  of 
his  constitution,  he  feels  that  obedience  and  homage  are  due. 
The  «Mic5  exist  independently  of  the/ar^5that  set  them  agoing, 
just  as  the  mathematics  exist  independently  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  are  applied.  The  facts  in  natural  philosophy  are  the  result 
of  observation,  the  mathematics  which  are  applied  to  them  are 
received  by  a  different  and  peculiar  evidence  of  their  own  ;  so 
the  facts  of  theology  are  the  result  of  observation,  the  ethics  of 
theology  are  perceived  by  their  own  evidence.  Were  the  ob- 
jects of  theology  utterly  unknown,  the  ethics  would  still  exist, 
ready    to   be  awakened  and  afTected  by  the  presentation  of 

♦  The  author  uses  the  term  ethics  in  two  senses — soraetimcs  for  duties  pcr- 
eeiyed,  and  sometimes  for  the  nature  rendering  us  capable  of  such  perceptions. 
The  latter,  as  noticedabove.isiheprevailing:  useof  the  term  in  the  chapter  under 
consideration. 
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appropriate  objects.  When  we  pass  from  the  terrestrial  to  the 
celestial  in  natural  philosophy,  there  is  a  change  in  the  facts, 
but  the  mathematics  we  apply  to  the  facts  are  the  same ;  so 
when  we  pass  from  the  terrestrial  to  the  celestial  in  theology 
(that  is,  from  natural  to  revealed  theology)  there  is  a  change  in 
the  facts,  but  the  ethics  are  the  same.  The  telescope  is  to  na- 
tural philosophy  what  revelation  is  to  natural  theology.  Since 
man  is  possessed  of  these  principles,  or  ethics,  or  of  this  moral 
nature,  the  presentation  of  any  object  of  theology  imposes  a 
felt  obligation.  However  obscure  the  object  may  be,  still  some 
obligation  will  be  felt.  The  possibility,  or  even  the  imagination 
of  a  God,  imposes  the  obligation  to  inquire  after  him,  and  such 
a  possibility  cannot  be  denied — for  no  man  can  positively  say 
there  is  no  God,  unless  he  is  omniscient — for,  granting  that  there 
are  no  vestiges  of  a  God  where  he  has  been,  yet  there  are  other 
regions  of  the  universe  unvisited  by  him,  and  he  does  not  know 
but  that  there  such  vestiges  may  be  found. 

This  distinction  between  the  ethics  and  objects  of  theology 
is  dwelt  upon  at  large,  and  exhibited  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects 
and  applications.  The  chapter  is  a  valuable  one  on  account  of 
the  just  and  impressive  views  it  gives  of  our  moral  constitution. 
Though  these  views  were  long  since  unfolded  by  Butler,  and 
have  been  recognized  by  Stewart  and  others,  yet  owing  to  the 
material,  or,  at  least,  the  unspiritual  influence  of  the  philosophy 
of  Locke  and  Paley,  there  is  great  need  of  repetition  and  noon- 
day clearness  on  this  subject.  The  light,  we  are  happy  to  be- 
lieve, is  increasing ;  juster  views  respecting  our  moral  nature 
are  gradually  extending,  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  doctrines  of  those  writers  who  have  denied  to  man 
the  possession  of  a  moral  nature,  and  have  made  him  dependent 
on  sense  for  what  little  of  factitious  spirituality  they  are  con- 
strained to  allow  him,  will  bo  consigned  to  merited  neglect. 
Too  long  have  these  doctrines  held  their  place  in  our  academic 
halls,  upheld  by  the  authority  of  those  who  through  merit  or 
courtesy  have  received  the  appellation  of  great. 

The  next  topic  is  the  argument  a  priori.  Of  this  Dr.  Chal- 
mers justly  regards  Dr.  Clarke  as  the  great  patron,  and  confines 
his  remarks  to  the  reasonings  given  under  the  third  proposition, 
or  the  "  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  attributes  of  God." 
We  will  first  .state  the  argument  as  given  by  Clarke ;  we  shall 
then  give  the  views  of  Dr.  Chalmers  respecting  it.  The  argu- 
ment of  Dr.  Clarke  is  contained  in  the  following  extracts  from 
his  "  Demonstration.**  We  must  first,  however,  give  his  defini- 
tion of  necessary  existence  :  **  It  is  to  exist  by  an  absolute  neces- 
nty  originally  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.*'    ^  Now  a  neces- 
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sky  absolutely  such  in  its  own  nature,  is  nothmg  else  but  its  be- 
ing a  plain  impossibility,  or  implying  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
the  contrary.  For  instance :  the  relation  of  equality  between 
twice  two  and  four  is  an  absolute  necessity,  only  because  it  is 
an  immediate  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  them  unequal. 
This  is  the  only  idea  we  can  frame  of  an  absolute  necessity.** 
We  now  proceed  to  the  demonstration :  "  When,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  *|  we  are  endeavoring  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  being 
in  the  universe  that  exists  necessarily,  we  always  find  in  our 
minds  some  ideas,  as  of  infinity  and  eternity,  which  to  re- 
move, that  is  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  Being,  no  substance  in 
the  universe,  to  which  these  attributes,  or  modes  of  existence 
are  necessarily  inherent,  is  a  contradiction  in  the  very  terms. 
For  modes  and  attributes  exist  only  by  the  existence  of  the 
subject  to  which  they  belong.  Now  he  that  can  suppose 
eternity  and  immensity  (and  consequently  the  substance  by 
whose  existence  these  modes  or  attributes  exist)  removed  out  of 
the  universe,  may,  if  he  please,  as  easily  remove  the  relation  of 
equality  between  twice  two  and  four."  "  That  to  suppose  im- 
mensity removed  out  of  the  universe,  or  not  necessarily  eternal 
is  an  express  contradiction,  is  intuitively  evident  to  every  one 
who  attends  to  his  own  ideas,  and  considers  the  essential  na- 
ture of  things.  To  suppose  any  part  of  space  removed,  is  to 
suppose  it  removed  from  and  out  of  itself:  and  to  suppose  the 
whcle  to  be  taken  away  is  supposing  it  to  be  taken  away  from 
itself  that  is  to  be  taken  away  while  it  still  remains."  The 
argument  reduced  to  its  simplest  form  may  be  expressed  as 
follows :  Space  and  time  necessarily  exist ;  they  are  attri- 
butes, and  hence  necessarily  imply  a  subject,  a  substance  ;  that 
substance  is  God.  In  this  way  Dr.  Clarke  thinks  he  has  achiev- 
ed a  demonstration  a  priori. 

We  will  now  give  Dr.  Chalmers'  objections  to  this  reason- 
ing, in  his  own  language : — 

•*  He  confounds,  we  think,  a  logical  with  an  actual  impossibility. 
Insomuch  that  if  the  conception  of  the  non-existence  of  any  actual 
thing  involve  in  it  no  logical  impossibility,  then  that  thing  is  not  ne- 
cessarily existent.  He  applies  the  same  test  to  the  things  of  which  it 
is  alleged  that  they  necessarily  exist,  as  to  the  propositions  of  which  it 
is  alleged  that  they  are  necessarily  true.  He  holds  that  if  things  do 
necessarily  exist,we  cannot  conceive  these  things  not  to  be,  just  as  when 
proiK>sitions  have  in  them  an  axiomatic  certainty,  we  cannot  conceive 
these  things  not  to  be  true.  And  so  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  can 
conceive  any  existent  thing  not  to  be,  then  that  thing  exists,  but  does 
not  exist  necessarily.  It  has  not  the  ground  of  its  existence  in  itself — 
even  as  a  necessary  truth  lias  its  evidence  or  the  ground  of  its  trueness 

VOL.  I. — HfO.  I.  19 
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m  itseUl     And  therefore,  the  ground  of  its  existence  must  be  in  an- 
other besides  itself.     It  must  have  had  a  beginning.     It  must  not  have . 
existed  from  eternity."     Vol.  i.  p.  101 — 2. 

"  The  logical  is  made  to  be  identical  with,  or  made  to  be  the  test 
or  measure  of  the  actual  or  the  physical  necessity.  The  one  is  con- 
founded with  the  other ;  and  this  we  hold  to  be  .the  first  fallacy  of  the 
a  priori  ai^ument."     p.  104. 

"  But  we  have  only  touched  upon  what  may  be  called  the  negative 
part  of  the  a  priori  argument — that  by  which  matter  is  divested  of 
self-existence.  Thence,  on  the  stepping  stone  of  actual  matter,  exist- 
ent though  not  self-existent,  we  might  pass  by  inference  to  a  superior 
and  antecedent  Being  from  whom  it  hath  sprung.  But  this  were 
descending  ioXhe  a  posteriori  argument — whereas  the  high  pretension 
is,  that  in  the  light  of  the  same  principle  which  enables  the  mind  to 
discard  from  all  matter  the  property  of  self-existence,  may  it  without 
the  intervention  of  any  derived  or  created  thing  lay  immediate  hold 
on  the  truth  of  a  self-existent  God.  This  forms  what  we  might  call 
tho  positive  part  of  the  a  priori  argument."     p.  105 — 6. 

**  Now  it  is  at  the  transition  which  the  argument  makes  from  the 
necessary  existence  of  space  and  time  to  the  necessary  existence  of 
God,  that  we  apprehend  the  second  fallacy  to  be.  Eternity  and  im- 
mensity,, it  is  allowed,  are  not  substances — they  are  only  attributes, 
and,  incapable  as  they  are  of  existing  of  themselves,  they  necessarily 
suppose  a  substantive  Being  in  which  they  are  inherent.  *  For  modes 
and  attributes,'  says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  exist  only  by  the  existence  of  the 
substance  to  which  they  belong.'  The  denial  then  of  such  a  Being  is 
held  to  be  tantamount  to  the  denial  both  of  infinite  space,  and  of  ever- 
lasting successive  duration — and  so  such  denial  involves  contradiction 
in  it.  It  is  with  him  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  assert  no  immensity 
and  no  eternity  ;  and  to  suppose  there  is  no  Being  in  the  universe  to 
which  these  attributes  or  modes  of  existence  arc  necessarily  inherent 
is  also  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Now,  it  is  here  we  think  the  rum* 
sequitur  lies.  We  do  not  perceive  how  boundless  space  and  bound- 
less duration  imply  either  a  material  or  immaterial  substratum  in  which 
these  may  reside  as  but  the  modes  or  qualities.  We  can  conceive  un- 
limited space  empty,  and  empty  for  ever  of  all  substances  whether  ma- 
terial  or  immaterial — and  we  see  neither  logical  nor  mathematical 
impossibility  in  the  way  of  such  a  conception.  We  do  not  feel,  with 
Dr.  Clarke,  that  the  notion  of  immense  space  as  if  it  were  absolutely 
nothing,  is  an  express  contradiction.  Nor  do  we  feci  aught  to  con- 
vince us  in  the  scholastic  plausibility  of  such  sentences  as  the  follow- 
ing :  '  For  nothing  is  that  which  has  no  properties  or  modes  whatever. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  that  of  which  nothing  can  truly  be  affirmed,  and  of 
which  every  thing  can  truly  be  denied,  which  is  not  the  case  of  im- 
mensity  or  space.'  In  spite  of  this  we  can  imagine  no  eternal  and 
infinite  Being  in  the  universe — we  can  imagine  an  infinite  nothing; 
nor  do  we  feel  that  in  so  doing,  we  imagine  eternity  and  immensity 
removed  out  of  the  universe  while  they  at  Uie  tame  time  still  continue 
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there.  There  is  nothing,  it  appears  to  us,  in  this  scholastic  jingte 
ahout  modes  and  substances,  that  leads  by  any  firm  and  solid  pathway 
to  the  stupendous  conclusion  of  a  God.  Both  space  and  time  can  be 
conceived  without  a  substance  of  which  they  are  but  the  attributes — 
nor  is  it  all  clear  that  these  modes  imply  a  substantive  Being  to  which 
they  belong.  Now  the  main  stay  of  the  a  priori  argument  is  that 
eternity  and  immensity  are  modes — and  as  we  cannot  rid  ou^^Ives 
of  the  conception  of  a  stable  existence  in  the  modes,  so  neither  can  we 
rid  ourselves  of  the  conception  of  an  existent  substance  to  which  these 
modes  belong.  We  repeat  that  we  have  no  faith  in  the  product  of 
such  excogitation  as  this — and  should  as  little  think  of  building  upon  it 
a  system  of  theism,  as  we  should  of  subordinating  the  realities  of  his- 
tory or  nature  to  the  mere  technology  of  the  schoolmen."  p.  107 — 8. 

Such  are  the  objections  urged  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  they 
are  certainly  valid  as  against  Clarke's  argument — resting  upon 
the  assumption,  that  infinite  space  and  time  are  attributes. 
But  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  there  is  another  way 
of  putting  the  argument  a  priori,  to  which  these  criticisms  en 
Chalmers  do  not  apply— that  namely,  which  asserts  the  logical 
conception  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being,  (the  possible  ex- 
istence of  God)  as  involving  for  our  minds,  an  invincible 
belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  being ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  idea  of  God,  proves  the  reality  of  God.  This  is  a 
question  which  we  camiot  now  discuss.  We  shall  dismiss  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  simply  remarking,  that  we  do  not 
attach  any  particular  value  to  the  so-called  a  priori  arguments 
for  the  Divme  existence. 

We  go  on  with  our  author.  He  next  considers  Mr, 
Hume's  objection  to  the  argument,  a  posteriori.  Hume  as- 
serts, (and  Dr.  Chalmers  thinks  with  reason)  that  the  in- 
ference of  design  from  its  effects,  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ence. We  have  seen  a  watchmaker  make  a  watch,  when«» 
ever  therefore  we  see  a  watch,  we,  from  our  experience, 
infer  that  it  was  made  by  a  watchmaker.  Now  we  have 
never  seen  a  world  made,  and  hence  have  no  experience 
on  which  to  ground  the  inference  of  a  worldmaker.  The 
world  is  a  singular  effect,  (if  effect  it  be)  and  we  can  logically  in- 
fer nothing  respecting  its  cause.     Such  is  the  objection  of  Hume. 

Dr.  Reid,  and  after  him  Stewart,  assert,  that  the  inference 
of  design,  is  not  the  result  of  experience,  but  is  intuitive — that 
on  surveying  the  world,  we  intuitively  or  necessarily  infer,  that 
it  is  the  result  of  design.  Tiiey  affirm,  that  this  inference  is 
grounded  on  an  original  principle  of  our  nature,  which  had 
previously  escaped  observation^     For  this  Dr.  Chalmers  sharp* 
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ly  rebukes  them,  and  contends,  that  Hume  must  be  met  on  his 
own  ground.  He  contends  that  we  have  a  sufficiency  of 
expenence  on  which  to  ground  our  inference  for  a  maker  of 
the  world,  meaning  by  the  world,  the  system  of  things  it  con- 
tains. We  every  day  witness  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
endj  in  connection  with  a  designer,  and  tnis  furnishes  us,  in  prin- 
ciple; with  the  requisite  experience.  We  may  meet  with  a 
watch  very  different  in  many  respects  from  the  one  we  saw  in 
the  process  of  making,  yet  when  we  see  in  it  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  the  end,  viz.  the  indication  of  time,  we  as  readily 
and  as  logically  infer  a  watchmaker  as  if,  in  every  minute 
particular  of  form  and  structure,  it  resembled  the  one  we  saw 
proceeding  from  the  hands  of  the  artisan.  The  fallacy  of 
Hume  lay  in  overlooking  the  distinction  between  what  is  essen- 
tial, and  what  is  merely  circumstantial  in  the  effect.  That 
which  is  essential  to  our  inferring  a  maker  for  the  world,  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  in  connection  with  a  design- 
ing intellect,  we  have  witnessed  in  numberless  instances. 
We  think  Dr.  Chalmers'  view  of  this  matter  is  sound  and  satis- 
factory. 

While  our  author  so  indignantly  rebukes  Reed  and  Stewart, 
for  "unnecessarily  multiplying"  the  original  principles  of  our 
constitution,  he  in  the  same  breath  warmly  contends  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  principle  of  his  own  discoverj'^ ;  while  he  denies 
that  our  inference  of  design  from  its  effects  is  intuitive,  he 
asserts,  that  our  expectation  of  nature's  future  constancy  is  not 
the  result  of  experience,  because  forsooth  there  is  no  way  by 
which  **  the  past  can  be  converted  ii<o  the  future."  At  first  we 
could  not  see  why  he  should  so  warmly  contend  for  this  princi- 
ple, unless  it  were  that  it  might  take  the  place  of  the  one  above 
mentioned  ;  in  another  part  of  the  volume  we  discovered  the 
reason.  He  assumes  the  expectation  of  nature's  constancy  as 
a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  then  considers  the 
fact  of  nature's  constancy,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  external  nature  to  the  constitution  of  mind.  We  Fiiall 
hot  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  soundness  of  this  principle, 
but  content  ourselves  by  remarking  that  in  our  opinion  his  rea- 
sonings in  support  of  it,  arc  by  no  means  forcible,  and  he  has 
taken  no  notice  of  the  objections  that  may  be  brought  against 
his  views. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  consider  tlie  hypothesis  that 
the  world  is  eternal.  Is  the  world,  (it  may  be  asked,)  in  truth 
an  effect  7  Why  not  take  for  granted  the  eternity  of  its  being, 
instead  of  supposing  it  to  be  the  product  of  another,  and  taking 
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for  granted  the  eternity  of  His  being?    We  can  no  more  com- 
prehend His  past  eternity,  than  the  past  eternity  of  matter. 

To  these  questions  Dr.  Chalmers  replies,  here  we  have  proof 
of  the  commencement  of  the  present  material  economy,  but  no 
such  proof  of  the  commencement  of  the  mental  economy  that 
may  have  preceded  it.  From  observation  and  history  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  commencement  of  the  present  order 
of  things,  and  from  it  we  ascend  to  the  mind  which  caused  it — 
we  do  not  go  still  further  back  because  we  have  no  indications, 
no  proof,  that  this  mind  has  had  a  commencement. 

The  proof  of  the  recency  of  the  present  order  of  things  is 
twofold.  The  first  is  historical  (history,  he  thinks,  is  resolvable 
into  observation,)  and  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  no 
objection  to  this  history  that  it  is  recorded  and  handed  down  by 
the  sacred  writers,  if  it  had  come  down  to  us  through  credi- 
ble mrofane  historians  it  would  be  received  without  question. 

The  second  proof  is  drawn  from  such  facts  us  these — the 
recency  of  science — the  limited  range  of  historical  traditions, 
reaching  backward  but  a  few  thousand  years — the  vastness  of 
man's  capacity  of  improvement  contrasted  with  the  smallness 
of  his  progress — the  structure  of  the  earth  ;  on  this  last  topic 
he  dwells  at  length  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work.  But  the 
main  argument  for  the  commencement  of  the  terrestrial  econ- 
omy is  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  will  no  doubt  appear  singular  to  many,  if  not  to  all  of  our 
readers,  that  a  writer  should  have  recourse  to  revelation  when 
treating  of  Natural  Theology.  It  is  true  that  he  refers  to  the 
Bible,  not  as  revelation,  but  as  mere  history.  But  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  it  is  granting,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  world's  com- 
mencement, could  not  be  proved,  had  not  a  revelation  been 
given,  as  the  facts  now  are,  in  the  absence  of  all  profane  histo- 
rical proof.  But,  in  truth,  his  reference  to  the  Scriptures  is 
strictly  a  reference  to  revelation  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  creation  is 
a  doctrine  of  revelation.  It  cannot,  as  he  supposes,  be  resolved 
into  observation.  The  sacred  writers  did  not  see  the  world 
created,  nor  did  they  receive  their  information  from  those  who 
did.  The  creation  of  the  world  was  to  Adam  a  doctrine  of  reve- 
lation. If  there  were  extant  authentic  histories  that  were  writ- 
ten in  the  precints  of  the  garden,  they  could  not  furnish  the  evi- 
dence Dr.  C.  thinks  he  derives  from  the  Scriptures,  unless  they 
were  to  contain  the  testimony  of  those  who  stood  by  and  saw 
creation  start  into  being  at  the  fiat  of  Jehovah. 

There  is  no  propriety,  then,  in  going  to  the  Scriptures  for 
proof  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology.  The 
very  object  of  our  inquiries  in  Natural  Theology  is  to  see  how 
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far  we  can  go — how  much  we  can  learn  respecting  God  and 
duty  without  the  aid  of  revelation.  And  when  in  these  inqui- 
ries we  avoid  the  light  the  Bible  furnishes,  we  are  not  doing  it 
disrespect :  when  we  are  left  to  the  dim  twilight  of  Natural 
Theology,  we  know  better  how  to  estimate  the  bright  beams  of 
Revealed  Theology. 

But  while  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  necessary  to  take  this 
method  of  proving  that  the  world  is  an  effect  before  we  can 
proceed  to  reason  a  posteriori ;  we  think  the  answer  that  was 
made  to  the  objection  that  the  world  is  a  singular  effect,  is  sufH- 
cient  to  show  also  that  the  world  is  an  effect.  We  have  had 
experience  of  adaptations  of  means  to  ends  in  connection  with 
a  designing  mind,  sufficient  to  authorize  us  logically  to  infer  that 
the  numberless  adaptations  we  meet  with  in  the  terrestrial  econ- 
omy are  effects  of  a  designing  mind.  We  do  not  think  it  au- 
thorizes us  to  infer  that  the  matter  of  the  world  is  an  effect. 
We  agree-  with  Dr.  Brown  in  thinking  that  unorganized  and 
sbiqpeless  matter  would  never  give  us  information  of  a  God. 
The  creation  of  matter  out  of  nothing  is  strictly  a  doctrine  of 
revelation. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  his  preUminary  topics,  he  proceeds 
to  consider  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God  in  the  dispositions 
of  matter.  He  points  out  the  distinction  between  the  laws  of 
matter,  and  the  dispositions  of  matter  with  reference  to  those 
laws.  This  shows  us  where  the  strength  of  the  argument  Hes : 
it  is  in  the  dispositions  or  collocations  of  matter,  rather  than 
in  the  laws.  "We  can,"  he  remarks,  "imagine  all  the  present 
and  existing  laws  of  matter  to  be  in  full  operation ;  and  just 
for  the  want  of  a  right  local  disposition  of  parts,  the  universe 
might  be  that  wild  and  undigested  medley  of  things  in  which 
no  one  trace  or  character  of  a  designing  architect  was  at  all 
discernible."  The  refraction  of  light  in  its  passage  from  a  rarer 
to  a  denser  medium  might  have  obtained  in  a  chaos  as  well  as 
in  a  world.  The  wisdom  that  formed  the  eye  is  not  so  much 
indicated  by  the  law,  as  by  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  of  this 
organ  to  the  law.  If  all  the  present  dispositions  of  matter 
were  destroyed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  laws  of  matter 
which  has  even  so  much  as  a  tendency  to  restore  them.  Athe- 
ists have  overlooked  this  distinction,  and  gone  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  strength  of  the  argument  for  a  God  lies  in  the  laws 
of  matter,  and  hence  when  they  have  reduced  the  number  of 
these  by  referring  several  to  one  more  general,  they  think  they 
have  lessened  the  strength  of  the  argument.  But  in  truth  this 
does  not  touch  the  stronger  argument  drawn  from  the  disposi- 
tions  of  matter.    If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  colloca- 
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tkms  were  not,  there  is  no  virtue  in  the  laws  that  can  accotoit 
for  their  commencement  "  or  that  supercedes  the  fiat  of  a  God.* 

This  distinction  is,  as  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  a  just 
and  vejy  important  one.  Dr.  Chalmers  does  not  claim  to  be 
the  first  that  has  noticed  it.  It  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  suf- 
ficiently by  preceding  writers.  Paley,  otherwise  so  admirable 
in  the  details  of  the  argument  from  design,  scarcely  adverts  to  it. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  terrestrial  collocations  is 
stronger  than  that  drawn  from  the  celestial  collocations,  the 
commencement  of  the  terrestrial  economy  being  proved.  The 
very  theories  which  infidel  geologists  have  brought  against  the 
the  narrative  of  Moses,  Dr.  C.  contends  contain  palpable 
proof  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things. 
Under  all  the  systems  that  ascribe  to  matter  an  indefinite  an- 
tiquity, each  successive  economy  is  supposed  to  contain  within 
itself  the  elements  of  decay.  Whence  then  the  origin,  or  whence 
the  existence  of  the  present  order  and  races  ?  Natural  science 
forbids  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  trans- 
mutation of  old  species  into  new  ones: — these  collocations  re- 
quire the  finger  of  a  God. 

Dr.  C.  thiqics  the  speculations  of  infidel  geologists  have  given 
unnecessary  alarm,  and  that  some  pious  geologists  have  done 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  engaging  in  the  controversy 
without  a  sufllicient  preparation  of  natural  science,  and  by  at- 
taching too  much  importance  to  it,  as  through  the  truth  and 
authority  of  revelation  depended  on  it.  To  this  we  would  add 
the  fact,  that  the  science  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be,  in 
regard  to  revelation,  the  basis  either  of  attack  or  defence :  the 
facts  and  observations  are  very  few  compared  with  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them.  Sweeping  conclusions  drawn  from 
such  Umited  observations,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  anv  other 
science.  Moreover,  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to  discover 
the  true  state  of  the  facts,  on  which  infidel  objections  have  been 
founded.  Much  labor  and  ingenuity  have  oieen  wasted  in  en- 
deavoring to  explain  away  what  have  not  proved  to  be  facts 
at  all. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  proofs  for  the  Being 
and  character  of  G^,  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  This  is  a  department  of  the  argument  that  has  scarcely 
been  touched  upon  by  preceding  writers,  on  natural  theology. 
It  furnishes  an  argument  of  a  peculiar  and  highly  effective  cha- 
racter. It  affords  a  more  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  than  can  possibly  be  gathered  from  the  am- 
biguous phenomena  of  the  external  world. 

Hie  first  ailment  for  the  moral  character^  and  by  inftr- 
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ence,  for  the  existence  of  God,  is  drawn  from  the  existence 
and  supremacy  of  conscience.  "  Thfs,"  he  says,  "  is  one  of 
those  truths  not  come  at  by  a  series  of  stepping  stones,  but 
seen  at  once  in  the  light  of  what  may  be  termed  an  instant 
manifestation."  Still  like  many  other  truths  of  this  class,  it 
needs  to  be  brought  fairly  before  the  mind,  and  to  have  the 
obstructions  to  the  light  that  beams  from  it  removed.  This 
is  done  by  our  author  in  the  chapter,  entitled  the  supremacy  of 
conscience.  It  indeed  contains  few,  if  any  ideas  that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Butler,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  good 
books  on  the  principles  of  morals  that  have  appeared  since 
his  time.  The  copious  commentary  before  us  wilt  do  good :  the 
truth  will  be  apprehended  by  some  minds  who  can  apprehend 
only  by  means  of  iteration.  The  swell  that  he  awakens  will 
cause  others  to  give  heed  to  the  subject,  who  would  never  sus- 
pect that  any  thing  profound  and  important  can  be  uttered 
with  the  modesty  and  simplicity  that  characterises  the  prince 
of  reasoners.  Butler's  doctrines,  on  the  principles  of  morals, 
have  been  slowly  working  their  way,  maugre  the  influence  of 
Paley,  whose  disservice  to  the  cause  of  moral  philosophy  can 
scarcely  be  atoned  for  by  his  admirable  works  on  natural  the- 
ology and  evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  argument  for  a  God  which  is  founded  on  the  suprem- 
acy of  conscience,  Dr.  C.  thinks,  is  of  more  force  than  all 
other  arguments  put  together  for  originating  and  upholding  the 
natural  theism  which  there  is  in  the  world. 

The  argument  insisted  on  in  this  chapter,  is  briefly  this : 
conscience  is  the  governing  power  of  the  soul,  it  authoritatively 
decides  on  the  moral  character  of  actions,  rewards  the  perform- 
ance of  right  actions  with  pleasure,  and  punishes  the  perform- 
ance of  wrong  ones  with  pain.  That  Being  who  has  placed 
this  power  within  us,  it  is  plain,  loveth  righteousness  and  hateth 
iniquity. 

The  second  argument  is  drawn  from  the  inherent  pleasure 
of  the  virtuous,  and  the  inherent  misery  of  the  vicious  afleo- 
tions.  There  is  in  the  exercise  of  a  virtuous  affection,  a  plea- 
sure distinct  from  that  arising  from  the  approbation  of  con- 
science. The  two  are  distinct  of  themselves,  but  the  contin- 
gent union  of  them,  in  the  case  of  every  virtuous  afiection, 
gives  a  multiple  force  to  the  conclusion,  that  God  is  the  lover  of 
virtue. — The  opposite  of  this  is  true  of  the  vicious  affec- 
tions. 

But  some  may  say  there  is  a  pleasure  attending  the  exer- 
cise of  the  vicious  affections — there  is  pleasure,  for  mstance,  in 
th«  gratification  of  anger  and  revenge.    To  this  it  may  be 
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replied :  By  the  uniyersal  law  and  nature  of  affection,  tho 
attainment  of  the  object  of  any  desire  is  attended  with  soma 
degree  of  pleasure.  In  the  virtuous  affections  there  is  tha 
inherent  pleasure  of  pursuit,  and  if  successtiil,  the  pleasure 
inseparable  from  attamment  or  gratification.  In  the  vicious 
affection  there  is  the  inherent  misery  of  pursuit  (witness  the 
corrosion  of  heart,  in  the  exercise  of  ra^  and  envy)  and  the 
pleasure  attending  the  gratification.  This  is  all  the  pleasure 
which  is  enjoyed.  When  disappointed,  there  is  unmingled 
pain. 

The  third  aimiment  is  drawn  from  the  power  and  opera* 
tion  of  habit.  The  fact  that  we  are  so  constituted,  that  perse- 
verance in  virtue  renders  the  path  more  and  more  easy,  until 
we  shall  come  to  a  point  where  virtue  shall  be  the  element  of 
the  soul — and  that  perseverance  in  vice  tends  to  the  oppdsite 
point,  shows,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  C.,,that  God  is  a  moral  gov* 
emor,  or  at  least  indicates  his  love  and  favor  to  righteousness. 
— ^We  confess  we  do  not  see  any  force  in  this  argument: 
taken  by  itself,  for  aught  we  can  see,  it  would  prove  him  to  be 
a  favorer  of  vice  as  well  as  virtue.  The  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  reference  to  each  is  the  same.  Dr.  C.  anticipates  this 
objection,  but  does  not  (to  our  mind  at  least)  satisfactorily 
remove  it 

^  Evidences  for  a  God,  in  the  adaptation  of  external  nature 
to  the  mental  constitution  of  man,"  is  the  next  subject  consid- 
ered. By  external  nature,  he  means  all  that  is  external  to  an 
individual  mind.  Hence  all  the  minds  around  him  are  a  part 
of  external  nature,  and  the  only  part  of  external  nature  that  is 
considered  in  treating  of  adaptations,  in  this  portion  of  the 
woric.  To  call  mind  a  part  of  external  nature,  is  an  abuse  of 
language.  He  was  in  the  first  instance  led  to  this  abuse  of 
terms,  in  order  to  bring  his  Bridgewater  Treatise  ostensibly 
within  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  noble  earl.  On  the  pro- 
priety of  evading  the  real  subject  indicated  by  the  said  will,  we 
stop  not  to  remark.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  call  things  by  their  right  names,  in  the  present  treatise,  and 
many  reasons  why  he  should. 

The  first  fact  that  he  here  dwells  upon  (we  hold  it  absurd 
to  call  it  an  adaptation  of  external  nature)  relates  to  the  quick- 
ening and  correction  conscience  receives  from  the  influence  of 
other  minds,  of  society.  When  the  mind  of  a  man  is  blinded 
by  prejudice  or  passion, "  their  unperverted  and  unwarped  con- 
sciences, (because  free  from  the  delusions  that  encompass  his 
own,)  give  forth  a  righteous  sentence — ^they  enlist  his  con- 

VOL.  I. — ^NO.  L  20 
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science  upon  their  side,  which  then  reasserts  its  power,  and 
again  speaks  to  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder."  This  influence  of 
society  is  in  continual  operation,  tending  more  to  prevent  crime 
than  to  punish  it 

The  second  fact  noticed  under  this  head  is,  that  the  inhe- 
rent pleasures  of  virtue,  and  the  inherent  pains  of  vice,  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  influence  of  society.  For  instance, 
the  exercise  of  benevolence  towards  another  is  in  itself  plea- 
sant— ^this  is  the  original  pleasure:  then  there  is  the  feeling 
awakened  in  him  who  is  the  object  of  kindness,  for  in  the  con- 
scious possession  of  another's  good  will,  there  is  a  distinct  en- 
joyment :  then  there  is  the  pleasurable  feeUng  of  gratitude,  and 
this  sends  back  *'  a  delicious  incense  to  him  who  awakened  it." 
Thus  in  the  play  of  the  virtuous  afiections  between  man  and 
man,  a  large  amount  of  enjoyment  is  generated.  Lict  there  be 
perfect  virtue,  and,  notwithstanding  the  physical  ills  that  exist, 
there  would  be  an  approximation  at  least  to  perfect  happiness 
among  men. 

The  opposite  of  all  this  is  true  in  the  play  and  prevalence 
of  the  vicious  aflections. 

Again,  by  the  operation  of  habit,  the  susceptibilities  of  cliild- 
hood  are  placed  under  the  influence  of  that  ascendant  senior- 
ity which  precedes  or  goes  before  it.  This  it  is  true,  may  tell 
either  in  favor  of  virtue  or  vice ;  our  author  labors  ^without 
success  we  think)  to  show  that  the  preponderance  is  m  favor 
of  the  former. 

He  next  notices  what  he  calls  ^subordinate  adaptations 
of  external  nature,  to  the  moral  constitution  of  man."  Under 
this  head  he  treats  of  the  influence  of  anger  in  preserving  good 
order  in  society,  and  of  the  principle  of  shame  in  restraining 
from  Ucentiousness.  He  does  not  draw  from  these  an  argu- 
ment for  the  moral  character  of  God.  They  lead  us  rather 
•*  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  that  economy,  by  which  even  with- 
out virtue,  individuals  may  be  made  through  the  mutual  acti<m 
and  reaction  of  their  emotions,  to  form  the  matenals  of  a  soci- 
ety that  shall  stand." 

The  afiections  that  conduce  to  the  political  well-being  of 
society,  are  next  considered.  First,  the  aflfections  that  gather 
mankmd  into  families :  he  dilates  on  the  advantage  that  is  thus 
secured  to  the  well  being  of  the  whole,  and  convincingly  shows 
the  folly  of  those  cosmopolites  who  would  eradicate  these  im- 
pelling forces  and  substitute  others  in  their  room.  .  In  so  doing 
he  takes  occasion  to  dwell  on  his  favorite  topic  of  poor  laws. 

The  second  principle  considered  is  what  he  terms  the 
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possessory  JeeKn^^  which  gives  rise  to  the  parceling  out  of 
this  world  among  individual  proprietaries.  Prior  possession  is  fol- 
lowed by  this  instinctive  possessory  feeling,  and  any  improve* 
ments  made  on  what  is  thus  possessed  by  our  industry,  strength* 
ens  this  feeling.  This  is  the  origin  of  our  Qwn  sense  of  property. 
It  is  not  the  result  of  legal  enactment.  It  is  anterior  to  law. 
The  sense  of  property  is  anterior  to  a  sense  of  justice.  Justice 
does  not  originate  the  proprietary  feeling  in  tne  heart  of  any 
individual — ^it  only  arbitrates  between  the  proprietary  claims 
and  feelings  of  different  individuals  after  they  have  arisen  from 
other  principles  of  our  constitution.  So  strong  is  the  influence 
of  the  possessory  feeling  in  giving  a  sense  of  property,  that  when 
violence  has  wrested  property  from  its  lawful  owners,  the  new 
possessors  in  time  acquire  a  right  which  is  sanctioned  by  law, 
and  the  sense  of  equity  in  the  community.  Thus  '*  if  at  end  of 
half  a  century,  those  outcasts  of  a  great  revolutionary  hurri- 
cane, the  descendants  of  a  confiscated  noblesse,  were  to  rally 
and  combine  for  the  recovery  of  their  domains,  they  would  be 
met  in  the  encounter,  not  by  the  force  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment only,  but  by  the  outraged  and  resentful  feelings  of  the 
existing  proprietors,  whose  possessory  and  prescriptive  rights, 
now  nurtured  into  full  and  firm  estabhshment,  would  in  addition 
to  the  sense  of  interest,  enlist  even  the  sense  of  justice  on  their 
side." 

Had  a  legislator  of  supreme  wisdom  and  power  aimed  at 
establishing  the  best  scheme  for  increasing  the  wealth  and 
comforts  of  society,  he  could  have  devised  nothing  more  effec- 
tual than  the  existing  constitution  of  property.  The  principles 
of  our  nature  which  lead  to  these  results  bespeak  the  finger  of 
a  wise  and  benevolent  God. 

Dr.  Chalmers  assigns  as  a  reason  for  expatiating  at  large  on 
the  origin  and  rights  of  property,  the  fact  that  it  is  on  this  sub- 
ject that  **our  writers  on  jurisprudence  have  sent  forth  the 
Eeatest  amount  of  doubtful  and  unsatisfactory  metaphysics.'* 
e  thinks  "the  whole  obscurity  on  this  subject  has  arisen  from 
treating  an  original,  as  though  it  were  a  derived  affection.** 
The  author's  views  on  this  subject  we  think  are  in  the  main, 
just,  and  the  chapter  is  well  worthy  the  study  of  the  political 
philosopher.  It  contains  much  indeed  that  has  very  little  to  do 
with  natural  theology. 

In  the  next  chapter,  entitled  "  the  affections  which  conduce 
to  the  economic  well  being  of  society,"  he  reasons  by  showing 
that  a  "^  lesson  of  sound  theology  may  be  gathered  from  the 
errors  and  evils  of  unsound  legislation — on  those  occasions 
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liriMre  the  wiidom  of  man  cornea  into  conflict  and  collision 
Whh  the  wiidom  of  God.**  This  is  done,  he  thinks,  in  the 
|gngy«h  tvthe  system,  and  poor  laws.  On  these  he  dwells  at 
lame  as  he  is  wont  In  an  articte  on  Natural  Theolo^,  we 
shu  not  pmue  our  author  in  his  excursions  into  the  region  of 
thbes  ana  poor  laws. 

We  come  next  to  the  **  adaptati(ms  of  the  material  world  to 
the  mental  constitution.''  Here  are  noticed  the  arrangements 
tot  leammg — ^the  power  of  music  to  awaken  emoticxi,  an  emo- 
tkm  tendmgy  at  least,  to  virtue — our  instinctive  belief  (possessed 
ptkxr  to  experience)  of  the  fiiture  constancy  of  nature's  pro- 
eesaeSy  and  the  counterpart  yerification  of  this  belief  in  the 
actual  history  of  things— the  harmony  between  the  results  of 
abstract  intellectual  processes,  and  the  realities  of  external  na- 
ture, exemplified  m  all  the  sciences  and  especially  the  physico- 
Biathematical — the  conversion  of  isolated  phenomena,  remote, 
and  at  first  view  having  no  conceivable  relation  to  human 
affairs — the  conversion  of  these  to  some  important  use,  as  for 
example,  the  occultations  and  emersions  of  Jupiter's  satellites  in 
the  computations  of  longitude  and  the  consequent  improvement 
of  navi^tion — the  means  that  contribute  to  the  fertility  and 
perpetuity  of  soils,  so  that  there  may  be  support  for  some  who 
may  contribute  to  adorn  society,  and  pursue  those  difficult  and 
]en^;thened  investigations  which  may  result  in  beneficial  appli- 
cations— the  diversities  of  science  and  the  correspondent  tastes 
and  talents  amcmg  men — the  general  proportion  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers ;  Tthe  excess  of  one  faculty  might  amount  to  an 
intellectual  malady,  just  as  an  excess  of  sensibility  in  hearing 
amounts  to  a  disease ;)  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to 
adhere  to  things  as  they  are,  and  the  love  of  novel^  on  the  part 
of  others,  as  tmse,  restraining  each  other,  work  safe  and  benefi- 
cial results. 

These  are  facts  that  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  but  some  of  them  can  with  no  propriety  be  regarded  as 
adaptations  of  the  material  world  to  the  mental  constitution. 
As  it  is  a  mere  question  of  arrangement,  we  shall  not  dwell 
upon  it. 

The  next  alignment  for  the  righteous  character  of  God  is 
drawn  from  the  capacities  of  the  world  for  makins  a  virtuous 
roecies  happy.  The  chapter  opens  with  a  rebuke  to  those 
theologians  who  would  generalize  the  character  of  God  into 
one  single  moral  perfection,  viz.  benevolence.  This  leads  them 
in  their  reasonings  in  favor  of  the  infinite  benevolence  of  Grod, 
10  have  recourse  to  arithmetic,  to  balancing  the  jrfienomena  of 
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good  and  evil  as  they  would  the  columns  of  a  ledger,  and  hold 
the  difficulty  to  be  solved  by  the  preponderance  of  the  former 
over  the  latter.  But  even  allowing  this  preponderance,  there 
is  still  a  difficulty,  viz.  why  under  a  being  of  infinite  power  and 
infinite  benevolence,  should  there  be  suQfering  at  all  ?  From 
this  diffiulty  refiige  is  taken  in  the  assumption  of  a  future  state, 
where,  it  is  also  assumed,  all  the  disorders  of  the  present  scene 
are  to  be  repaired,  and  fiiU  compensation  made  for  the  suiSTer- 
irm  of  our  earthly  existence.  In  their  reasonings,  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  is  required  to  prove  the  benevolence  of  Gkxl, 
and  the  benevolence  of  God  is  required  to  prove  the  doctrine 
of  immortality.  All  these  difficulties  and  absurdities  are  avoided 
by  relinquishing  the  theory  that  God's  only  attribute  is  benevo- 
lence, and  by  attending  to  the  full  lesson  which  these  pheno- 
mena of  good  and  evil  are  capable  of  teaching.  In  regard  to 
our  race,  at  least,  suffering  is  mainly  resolvable  into  moral 
causes.  Sufiering  then,  as  the  result  of  wickedness,  may  not 
indicate  the  negative  of  benevolence,  but  the  reality  or  presence 
of  another  attribute,  even  justice.  Instead  of  extinguishing  the 
evidence  of  one  perfection,  it  may  leave  its  evidence  entire,  and 
bring  to  view  another  j)erfection.  With  this  view  of  the  divine 
character,  the  evils  of  the  present  may  form  some  argument 
for  a  future  world.  Taking  into  view  the  present  indications  of 
righteousness  in  Gk)d,  from  the  many  unsettled  questions  of 
justice  here,  we  may  infer  a  future  theatre  of  decision  and 
recompense.  The  force  of  this  argument,  we  would  remark, 
dep)ends  on  the  amount  of  proof  there  is  contained  in  the  present 

Ehenomena  for  the  justice  of  God.  Because  injustice  reigns 
ere,  there  will  be  an  hereafter  where  justice  will  rei^,  is  as 
logical,  as  if  we  were  to  say  because  a  man  has  been  dishonest 
here,  he  will  be  honest  when  across  the  sea.  Reasoning  no 
more  conclusive  has  not  unfrequently  been  urged  from  the 
pulpit.  Our  author  has  done  good  service  by  settling  this  ques- 
tion in  a  clear  and  convincing  light. 

The  true  argument  for  this  divine  character  should,  he 
thinks,  be  founded  on  the  means  which  abound  in  the  world  for 
making  a  virtuous  species  happy.  He  contends  we  are  so  con- 
structed and  accommodated,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
if  we  were  morally  right,  we  should  be  physically  happy.  And 
what  must  be  the  character  of  the  Being  who  formed  the  world 
with  adjustments  tending  to  this  end  ?  "  Would  a  God,  who 
loved  iiuquity,  and  who  hated  righteousness,  have  created  such 
a  world  ? 

One  other  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  besides 
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the  one  above  alluded  to  is  given.  To  every  desire  or  every 
faculty  in  man,  or  the  inferior  animals,  there  is  a  counterpart 
object  in  external  nature.  There  is  light  for  the  eye,  food  for 
the  appetite  of  hunger,  society  for  the  love  of  fellowship,  &c. 
Now  man  has  aspirations  in  his  heart  for  which  the  universe 
has  no  antitype  to  offer,  unless  he  is  immortal ;  there  would  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  adaptation.  On  this  argu- 
ment, however,  he  does  not  lay  any  peculiar  stress. 

He  next  treats  of  "  man's  limited  knowledge  of  Gk)d ;"  re- 
bukes the  rashness  that  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  theological 
speculations,  and  commends  the  modesty  that  characterises  the 
pnilosophy  of  Bacon.  There  are  many  conceivable  topics  of 
numan  thought,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  no  evidence  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  because  they  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  inquires  but  these  can  have  no  effect  on  topics  that  do  lie 
within  the  legitimate  reach.  A  heavenly  body  may  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  telescopes ;  we  can  know  nothing  about  it,  but 
in  virtue  of  this  very  situation,  it  stands  disarmed  of  all  power 
to  disturb  our  conclusions  respecting  the  things  that  do  lie 
within  the  limits  of  observation.  This  principle  rightly  applied 
will  prove  a  safeguard  against  many  of  the  delusions  of  soplustiy 
and  scepticism. 

He  next  considers  the  use  of  hypotheses  in  theology.  When 
their  object  is  demonstrative,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
idle  speculations,  but  when  their  object  is  defensive,  they  are 
worthy  of  being  retained,  though  for  no  other  service,  than  to 
neutralize  the  idle  speculations  of  infidelity.  They  serve  to 
keep  in  abeyance  questions  that  do  not  admit  of  positive  solu- 
tion. He  instances  Liebnitz's  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil,  which 
is  stated  in  the  following  words : 

**  He  supposes  all  the  possible  forms  of  a  universe  to  have 
been  present  to  the  Divine  mind  from  eternity.  There  must  be  an 
infinity  of  such  forms,  yet  all  of  them  roust  have  been  present  to  the 
infinite  understanding  of  God.  Only  one  of  them  has  been  realized, 
or  embodied  into  an  actual  production  by  an  exercise  of  the  creative 
power  :  of  this  one  God  only  is  the  author.  He  willed  the  actual  uni- 
verse into  existence — but  he  did  not  will  the  other  forms  of  universes 
into  possibility.  They  were  the  objects  of  his  understanding  from  all 
eternity,  just  as  number  and  figure  were — and  he  is  no  more  the  au-. 
thor  of  these,  than  he  is  the  author  of  his  own  understanding.  He  is 
the  author  only  of  that  one  universe  which  he  selected  out  of  all  pos- 
sible varieties — and  for  this  reason,  that,  by  the  production  of  it  ra- 
ther  than  any  other,  he  gave  being  to  the  proper  maximum  of  good. 
It  may  so  be,  that  of  all  the  possible  forms,  that  which  yields  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  envelops  in  it  a  certain  amount  of  evil.     It 
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was  not  for  the  evil  but  for  the  good  that  the  universe  was  called 
out  of  the  region  of  possibles  into  the  state  of  a  reality — and  God  in 
selecting  it,  notwithstanding  the  evil,  did  that  which  was  wisest  and 
best."     vol.  2d,  p.  288. 

This  theory  the  author  thinks  capable  neither  of  proof  nor 
disproof.  He  does  not  adopt,  though  he  acknowledges  himself 
to  be  charmed  with  it.  It  is  of  use  m  meeting  the  unwarranted 
assertions  of  infidels  on  the  origin  of  evil.  A  theory  of  this 
kind  *'  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  dogma,  but  is  sufficient  for 
the  displacing  of  an  objection." 

Our  author  proceeds  further  to  show  the  uses  to  which  hy- 
potheses may  be  applied,  by  proposing  several  by  way  of  answer 
to  the  objections  which  are  brought  against  the  doctrines  of 
a  special  providence  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  It  is  objected 
that  the  definite  answer  of  prayer  would  cause  an  infringement 
on  the  known  regularities  of  nature — and  further,  that  we 
never,  in  fact,  witness  any  such  infringements  or  deviation. 
Our  author  endeavors  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  possible 
or  hypothetical  mode  of  answering  this.  By  prayer  he  means  a 
real  communication  between  man  and  God,  the  asking  and  re- 
ceiving of  favors.  He  supposes  that  the  power  which  results 
in  the  answering  of  prayer  may  be  applied  at  a  point  anterior  to 
scientific  observation.  For  example,  the  prayer  for  a  pros- 
perous voyage  may  be  answered  by  a  favorable  wind,  the  wind 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  condensation  of  vapor,  the  vapor 
may  have  been  raised  by  the  action  of  heat :  suppose  that  we 
carry  the  retrogressive  explanations  as  far  as  we  can,  tliat  is, 
to  the  uttermost  limits  of  science,  and  suppose  that  we  find  no 
deviation  from  the  established  order  of  nature  ;  still,  ulterior  to 
all  this,  the  responsive  touch  may  have  been  given  by  the  Al- 
mighty, and  thus  the  prayer  answered  without  tlie  thwarting  of 
any  ascertained  laws.  The  same  may  take  place  in  regard  to 
prayers  having  reference  to  a  particular  state  of  mind ;  the 
power  may  be  applied  ulterior  to  the  mental  laws  that  come 
within  the  range  of  our  observation,  and  thus  the  prayer  be 
answered  while,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  usual  laws  are  in  con- 
stant op)eration.  He  merely  proposes  this  as  an  hypothesis,  that 
cannot  be  disproved,  and  thus  shows  it  possible  tnat  '*  philoso- 
phy may  be  made  to  meet  and  be  as  one  with  reUgion.** 

The  work  before  us  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  defects  and 
uses  of  natural  theology.  Some,  he  remarks,  suppose,  because 
it  is  defective,  it  is  useless.  "  It  cannot,  indeed,"  bring  down 
the  secret  of  heaven's  economy  to  earth — ^but  it  puts  the  earth 
into  a  state  of  ripeness  and  respondency  for  heaven's  revela- 
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tion."  It  leads  to  inquiry — it  renders  man  sensible  of  wants 
which  it  cannot  meet,  and  thus  prepares  him  for  the  gospel.  It 
throws  powerful  light  on  the  bcmg  of  a  God,  and  enables  us  to 
"  reach  a  considerable  degree  of  probability  both  for  his  moral 
and  natural  attributes — but  it  throws  no  light  on  the  pardon  of 
sin,  on  the  way  of  reconciliation  between  offending  man  and  his 
offended  Maker. 

Those  claim  too  much  for  it  who  represent  it  as  the  founda- 
tion of  revelation.  It  is  not  the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  "  but 
rather  the  taper  by  which  we  must  grope  our  way  to  the  edi- 
fice." It  is  true,  natural  theology  goes  before  revealed,  but  it 
is  as  **  the  cry  of  weakness  or  distress  goes  before  the  relief  to 
which  it  aspires,  and  which  it  is  prompted  to  seek  after.  Na- 
tural theology  is  not  the  premises  and  Christianity  the  conclu- 
sion— ^the  former  creates  a  want  that  is  met  only  by  the  latter. 
The  former  is  at  best  **  but  a  science  in  transitu" — its  lessons 
ai'e  those  of  a  preparatory  school." 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  analysis  of  this  interesting  and 
able  work — a  work  on  the  whole  more  valuable  than  any  the 
author  has  previously  given  to  the  public.  It  has  indeed  his 
usual  defects  of  style,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  repetition, 
and  the  defects  of  arrangement  at  which,  in  the  course  of  our 
remarks  we  have  hinted,  might  well  be  visited  with  severer 
censure :  still  there  is  a  vivacity,  a  strength  and  originality  of 
thought  that  renders  the  work  a  most  important  contribution  to 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  a^e.  This,  we  think,  the  reader 
would  gather  even  from  our  brief  analysis,  but  justice  requires  us 
to  state,  that  there  are  many  profound  remarks,  many  important 
philosophical  principles,  contained  in  the  book  to  which  we  have 
not  adverted,  in  consequence  of  their  having  a  less  intimate 
connection  with  natural  theology.  Ere  we  bring  this  article 
to  aclose  we  would  present  a  few  interesting  topics  of  this 
nature. 

We  are  sure  that  such  of  our  readers  as  have  read  and 
comprehended  Burke  will  be  delighted  with  the  following  ex- 
tract : 

"  In  almost  all  instances  of  mental  superiority,  it  will  be  found, 
that  it  is  a  superiority  above  the  average  level  of  the  species,  in  but 
onething —  or  that  it  arises  from  the  predominance  of  one  faculty  above 
all  the  rest.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  when  the  example  does 
occur,  of  an  individual  so  richly  gifted  as  to  excell  in  two  of  the 
general  or  leading  powers  of  the  mind,  his  reputation  for  the  one  will 
impede  the  establishment  of  his  reputation  for  the  other.  There 
occurs  to  us  one  very  remarkable  case  of  the  injustice,  done  by  mea 
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who  have  but  one  faculty,  to  men  who  are  under  the  misfortune  of 
having  two.  In  the  writings  of  Edmund  Burke,  there  has  at  length 
been  discovered  a  rich  mine  of  profound  and  strikingly  just  reflection 
on  the  philosophy  of  public  aflairs.  But  he  felt  as  well  as  thought, 
and  saw  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  things,  as  well  as  their  relations ; 
and  so,  he  could  at  once  penetrate  the  depths,  and  irradiate  the  sur- 
face of  any  object  that  he  contemplated.  The  light  that  he  flung  from 
him  entered  the  very  innermost  shrines  and  recesses  of  his  subject ; 
but  then  it  was  light  tinged  with  the  hues  of  his  own  brilliant  imagi- 
oationy  and  many,  gazing  at  the  splendor,  recognized  not  the  weight 
and  wisdom  underneath.  They  thought  him  superficial,  but  just  be- 
cause themselves  arrested  at  the  surface ;  and  either  because,  with 
the  capacity  of  emotion  but  without  that  of  judgment,  or  because 
with  the  capacity  of  judgment  but  without  that  of  emotion — they,  from 
the  very  meagreness  and  mutilation  of  their  own  faculties,  were  inca- 
pable of  that  complex  homage,  due  to  a  complex  object  which  had 
both  beauty  and  truth  for  its  ingredients.  Thus  it  was  that  the  very 
exuberance  of  his  genius  injured  the  man  in  the  estimation  of  the  pig- 
mies around  him;  and  the  splendor  of  his  imagination  detracted 
from  the  credit  of  his  wisdom.  Fox  had  the  sagacity  to  see  this ; 
and  posterity  now  see  it  Now  that,  instead  of  a  passing  meteor,  he 
is  fixed  by  authorship  in  the  literary  hemisphere,  men  can  make  a 
study  of  him  ;  and  be  at  once  regaled  by  the  poetry,  and  instructed  by 
the  profoundness  of  his  wondrous  lucubrations."     vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

The  discrimination  and  justness,  not  to  say  beauty,  of  these 
remarks  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  appreciated  by  all.  The  pre- 
judice rebuked  is  a  very  common  one.  There  are  not  a  few 
even  among  those  who  make  considerable  pretensions  to  intelli- 
gence, who  regard  any  marked  indications  of  cultivated  taste 
and  imagination  on  the  part  of  a  speaker  or  writer  as  conclu- 
sive proof  of  a  deficiency  in  the  reasoning  powers  ;  and  by  the 
same  lo^c  the  lack  of  taste,  coarseness,  not  to  say  vulgaritVy 
argue  me  possession  of  these  powers;  however  profoundly 
latent  they  may  have  even  been  in  their  operation.  The  prac- 
tical influence  of  this  state  of  things  is  most  unhappy.  Men 
who  are  possessed  of  two  faculties  exercise  but  half  their  power : 
taste  and  imagination  are  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  popular 
delusion. 

The  fashion  of  slighting  Burke's  philosophy,  and  of  regard- 
ing him  as  a  man  of  mere  imagination,  was  for  a  long  time  very 
prevalent,  was  even  upheld  by  Robert  Hall,  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  violent  political  party  feelings.  It  has  now  pretty  well 
passed  into  desuetude,  and  after  this  splendid  testimony  of  such 
a  man  as  Chalmers,  we  trust  the  last  oray  of  depreciation  will 
die  away. 
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Thfe  following  extract  breathes  the  spirit  and  the  philosophy 

bt  Burke : 

"  And  we  may  here  remark  a  certain  neglect  of  external  things 
iiii  external  influences,  which,  however  enlightened  or  transcend- 
fehtlv  rational  it  may  seem,  is  at  variance  with  truth  of  principle  and 
sound  philosophy.  We  would  instance  the  undervaluing  of  the  na- 
tbral  signs  in  eloquence,  although  their  effect  makes  all  the  difference 
In  point  of  impression  and  power  between  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage— seeing  thai,  superadded  to  the  articulate  utterance,  the  eye 
and  the  intonations  and  the  gestnres  also  serve  as  so  many  signals  of 
conveyance  for  the  transmission  of  sentiment  from  one  mind  to 
another.  It  is  thus  that  indifference  to  manner  or  even  to  dress,  may 
fe  as  grievous  a  dereliction  against  the  real  philosophy  of  social  inter- 
course, as  indifference  to  the  attitude  and  the  drapery  of  figures  would 
he  against  the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts.     Both  proceed  on  the  for- 

S'  etfulness  of  that  adaptation,  in  virtue  of  which  materialism  is 
iroughout  instinct  with  principle,  and  both  in  its  coloring  and  forms 
gives  forth  the  most  significant  expressions  of  it.  On  this  ground  too, 
we  would  aflirm,  both  of  state  ceremonial  and  professional  costume, 
that  neither  of  them  is  insignificant ;  and  that  he  who  in  the  spirit  of 
fash  and  restless  innovation  would  upset  them,  as  if  they  were  the 
i:elicsof  a  gross  and  barbaric  age,  may  be  doing  violence  not  only  to 
flie  usages  of  venerable  antiquity,  but  to  the  still  older  and  more 
venerable  constitution  of  human  nature — weakening  in  truth  the  bonds 
bt  social  union,  by  dispensing  with  certain  of  those  influences  which 
the  great  Author  of  our  constitution  designed  for  the  consolidation 
ftnd  good  order  of  society.  This  is  not  accordant  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  Butler,  who  wrote  on  *•  the  use  of  externals  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion," nor  with  the  philosophy  of  those  who  prefer  the  findings  of 
experience,  however  irreducible  to  system  they  may  be,  to  all  the 
subtleties  or  simplifications  of  unsupported  theory."     vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

If  the  state  of  things  in  Great  Britain  calls  for  such  remarks, 
iUuch  more  does  the  state  of  things  in  this  country.  Unless  the 
k'Adical  spirit  that  is  rife  be  checked,  there  will  soon  be  no  occa- 
fcion  for  the  use  of  the  word  reverence  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Those  ministers  of  religion  who,  for  the  sake  of  influ- 
ence or  popularity,  assume  the  dress  and  air  of  active  citizens, 
and  affect  the  bustle  and  importance  of  men  of  business,  and 
those  guardians  of  literary  institutions  who  dispense  with  those 
demonstrations  of  ofllicial  respect  on  which  our  wiser  fathers  so 
iconstantly  insisted,  will  ere  long  find  that  it  is  poor  policy  that 
bwerses  the  wisdom  of  the  author  of  our  nature. 

We  close  by  extracting  the  foUowii^  remarks  on  Paley, 
though  we  by  no  means  agree  with  our  author  in  his  high  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  Paley's  **  contributions  to  theological  lite- 
rature.*" 
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^  Even  these  [the  works  of  Ray  and  Derham,]  have  been  now  super* 
seded  by  the  masterly  performance  of  Dr.  Paley — a  writer  of  whom 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  has  done  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual who  can  be  named  to  accommodate  the  defence  both  of  Natur^ 
and  the  Christian  Theology  to  the  general  understanding  of  our  times. 
He,  in  particular,  has  illustrated  with  great  felicity  and  cfiect  the  ar- 
gument for  a  God  from  those  final  causes  which  may  be  described 
in  the  appearances  of  nature — and,  although  he  has  confined  himself 
chiefly  to  one  department,  that  is  the  anatomical,  yet  that  being  far  the 
most  prolific  of  this  sort  of  evidence,  he  has  altogether  composed  £rom 
it  a  most  impressive  pleading  on  the  side  of  Theism.  He  attempts  no 
eloquence ;  but  there  is  all  the  power  of  eloquence  in  his  graphic 
representation  of  natural  scenes  and  natural  objects — just  as  a  painter 
of  the  Flemish  School  may  without  any  creative  faculty  of  his  own,  but 
on  the  strength  of  his  imitative  faculties  only,  minister  to  the  specta- 
tors of  his  art  all  those  emotions  both  of  the  SubUme  and  Beautiful 
which  the  reality  of  visible  things  Is  fitted  to  awaken.  And  so  with- 
out aught  of  the  imaginative,  or  aught  of  the  etherial  about  him — but 
in  virtue  of  the  just  impression  which  external  things  make  upon  his 
mind,  and  of  the  admirable  sense  and  truth  wherewith  he  reflects  them 
back  again,  does  our  author  by  acting  merely  the  part  of  a  faithful 
copyist,  give  a  fuller  sense  of  the  richness  and  replctencss  of  tliis  ar- 
gument, than  is  or  can  be  effected  by  fill  the  elaborations  of  an  ambi- 
tious oratory.  Of  him  it  may  be  saiil,  and  with  as  emphatic  justice 
as  of  any  man  who  ever  wrote,  that  there  is  no  nonsense  about  him — 
and  so,  with  all  his  conceptions  most  appropriate  to  the  subject  that  he 
is  treating,  and  these  bodied  forth  in  words  each  of  which  is  instinct 
with  significancy  and  most  strikingly  appropriate — we  have  altogether 
a  performance  neither  vitiated  in  expression  by  one  clause  or  epithet 
of  verbiage,  nor  vitiated  in  substance  by  one  impertinence  of  prurient 
or  misplaced  imagination.  His  predominent  faculty  is  judgment — 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  he  is  always  sure  to  seize  on  the  relevancies 
or  strong  points  of  an  argument,  which  never  suffer  from  his  mode  of 
rendering  them,  because,  to  use  a  familiar  but  expressive  phrase,  they 
are  at  all  times  exceedingly  well  put.  His  perfect  freedom  from  all 
aim  and  all  affectation  is  a  mighty  disencumbrance  to  him — he  hav- 
ing  evidently  no  other  object,  than  to  give  forth  in  as  clear  and  cor- 
rect delineation  as  possible,  those  impressions  which  nature  and  truth 
had  spontaneously  made  on  his  own  just  and  vigorous  understanding. 
So  that,  altogether,  although  we  should  say  of  the  mind  of  Paley  that 
it  was  of  a  decidedly  prosaic  or  secular  cast — ahhough  we  should  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  out  what  is  termed  the  poetry'  of  his  character,  and 
doubt  in  fact  whether  any  of  the  elements  of  poetry  were  there — 
although  never  to  be  found  in  the  walk  of  sentiment  or  of  metaphysics, 
or  indeed  in  uny  high  transcendental  walk  whatever,  whether  of  the 
reason  or  of  the  fancy — yet  to  him  there  most  unquestionably  belonged 
a  very  high  order  of  facuhies.  His  most  original  work  is  the  Horse 
Paulinie,  vet  even  there  he  discovers  more  of  the  observational  than 
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the  inventive ;  for  after  all,  it  was  but  a  new  track  of  observation 
which  he  opened  up,  and  not  a  new  species  of  argument  which  he  de- 
vised that  might  immortalize  its  author,  like  the  discovery  of  a  before 
unknown  calculus  in  the  mathematics.  All  the  mental  exercises  of 
Paley  lie  within  the  limits  of  sense  and  of  experience — nor  would  one 
ever  think  of  awcurding  to  him  the  meed  of  genius.  Yet  in  the  whole 
staple  and  substance  of  his  thoughts  there  was  something  better  than 

genius — the  home-bred  product  of  a  hale  and  well-conditioned  inteUect, 
lat  dealt  in  the  ipsa  corpora  of  truth,  and  studied  use  and  not  orna- 
ment in  the  drapery  wherewith  he  invested  it.  We  admit  that  he  had 
neither  the  organ  of  high  poetry  nor  of  high  metaphysics — and  per- 
haps would  have  recoiled  from  both  as  from  some  unmeaning  mysti- 
cism of  which  nothing  could  be  made.  Yet  he  had  most  efficient  or- 
gans notwithstanding — and  the  volumes  he  has  given  to  the  world, 
plain  perspicuous  and  powerful,  as  was  the  habitude  of  his  own  under- 
standing— fraught  throughout  with  meaning,  and  lighted  up  not  in  the 
gorgeous  coloring  of  fancy,  but  in  the  clearness  of  truth's  own  element 
— ^these  volumes  form  one  of  the  most  precious  contributions  which, 
for  the  last  half  century,  have  been  added  to  the  theological  literature 
of  our  land. 

**  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  nothing  more  uncommon  than  com- 
mon  sense.  It  is  the  perfection  of  his  common  sense  which  makes 
Paley  at  once  so  rare  and  so  valuable  a  specimen  of  our  nature.  The 
characteristics  of  his  mind  make  up  a  most  interesting  variety,  and 
constitute  him  into  what  may  be  termed  a  literary  phenomenon.  One 
likes  to  behold  the  action  and  reaction  of  dissimilar  minds — and  there- 
fore it  were  curious  to  have  ascertained  how  he  would  have  stood  af- 
fected by  the  perusal  of  a  volume  of  Kant,  or  by  a  volume  of  lake  poe- 
try.  We  figure  that  he  would  have  liked  Franklin ;  and  that  coming 
down  to  our  day,  the  strength  of  Cobbett  would  have  had  in  it  a  redeem- 
ing quality  to  make  even  his  coarseness  palatable.  He  would  have 
abhorred  all  German  sentimentalism — ^and  of  the  a  priori  argument  of 
Clarke,  he  would  have  wanted  the  perception  chiefly  because  he  want- 
ed  patience  for  it.  His  appetite  for  truth  and  sense  would  make  him 
intolerant  of  all  which  did  not  engage  the  discerning  facuhies  of  his 
soul — and  from  the  sheer  force  and  promptitude  of  his  decided  judg- 
ment,  he  would  throw  off  instanter  all  that  he  felt  to  be  uncongenial  to 
it*  The  general  solidity  of  his  mind  posted  him  as  if  by  gravitation 
on  the  terra  firma  of  experience,  and  restrained  his  flight  into  any 
region  of  transcendental  speculation.  Yet  Coleridge  makes  obeisance 
to  him — and  differently  moulded  as  these  men  were,  this  testimony  from 
the  distinguished  metayhvsician  and  poet  does  honor  to  both."  vol.  i. 
pp.  274—77. 
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Art.  VII. — Address  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Rhode 
Island.  Delivered  September  7,  1836.  By  William  G. 
GoDDARD,  Professor  of  Belles  Lietti^es  in  Brown  University. 
Boston,  1837.     8vo.  pp.  30. 

This  is  an  admirable  performance,  full  of  good  taste  and 
scholarly  accomplishment,  of  comprehensive  thinking,  and  of 
the  high  and  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  genuine  disciple  of  good 
letters.  Its  subject  is  **  the  Value  of  Liberal  Studies."  The 
dangerous  and  debasing  influences  which  are  so  strongly  at 
work  in  our  country — ^the  predominance  of  the  love  of  money 
and  of  party  politics — are  adverted  to,  and  the  importance  of 
liberal  Siudies,  ^*  as  means  of  reforming  tastes  and  habits  thus 
uncongenial  to  virtue  and  happiness,"  is  eloquently  set  forth. 
The  author  successfully  '*  challenges  for  science  and  for  letters 
the  noble  praise  of  reclaiming  us  from  the  dominion  of  the 
senses ;  of  lightening  the  burden  of  care ;  of  stimulating  the 
undying  principles  of  the  moral  life."  We  cordially  recom- 
mend this  pamphlet  to  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  our  readers. 
It  is  calculated  to  do  more  good  than  many  a  performance  of 
much  greater  size  and  pretension. 

But,  besides  the  good  service  we  think  we  do  in  calUng  at- 
tention to  professor  Goddard's  address,  we  have  another  object 
in  putting  it  at  the  head  of  this  article.    We  wish  to  take  the 
occasion  it  offers  of  expressing  our  views  upon   a  kindred, 
though  somewhat  more  special  topic — ^the  value  of  a  profound 
study  of  works  of  creative  art  in  reference  to  religious  cultivation. 
It  is  a  charge  sometimes  made  against  Christianty  by  its 
enemies,  that  its  spirit  is  hostile,  if  not  to  science,  at  least  to  lit- 
erature and  the  fine  arts.    All  its  defenders,  we  believe,  would 
firmly  repel  such  a  charge.     They  would  no  more  allow  that 
our  leligion  is  hostile  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  than  to  sci- 
ence,    it  nowhere  proscribes  them.     It  is  true  that,  in  the 
public  services  of  a  religion  so  supremely  addressed  to  our  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature,  the  results  of  genius  and  taste,  in 
processions  and  temples,  in  painting  and  statuary,  in  poetry  and 
music,  can  by  no  means  have  so  eminent  and  essential  a  place 
as  in  the  sensuous  mythology  of  the  Greeks.    Yet  these  same 
powers  are  not,  therefore,  excluded  from  seconding  the  more 
severe  exercises  of  a  Christian  assembly  with  efforts,  though 
less  various,  yet  far  more  strenuous,  and  of  a  beauty  far  more 
elevated  than  were  called  forth  by  the  shows  of  heathenism. 
As  Christianity  thus  does  not  proscribe  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  even  by  excluding  them  from  its  sanctuary,  so  its  spirit  is 
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not  hostile  to  them.  We  grant  that  the  days  of  ancient  hea- 
tbenifim  were  an  imaginative  age.  We  grant  that  the  mytho- 
logical system  of  the  Greeks,  gradually  moulded  by  the  imagi- 
nation oi  a  race  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  beautiful — a  sys- 
tem which  deified  the  powers  of  nature,  and  made  every  Wll, 
or  grove,  or  stream,  the  haunt  of  inferior  and  visible  divinities, 
must  have  had  a  peculiar  fitness  to  awaken  the  genius  of  its 
ctfted  votaries  to  produce  creations  of  unequalled  grace  and 
Deauty.  But  does  Christianity  dry  up  the  productive  fountain  7 
Does  it  destroy  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  7  Does  it  entirely 
strip  nature  of  that  imaginative  covering — dissipating  as  a  va- 
)  war  that  belief  in  the  presence  upon  earm  of  a  higher  order  of 
\Deing7  Nay,  we  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  received  into  the  heart,  peculiarly  quickens  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  heightens  the  enjojmnent  of  every 
worthy  product  of  ^nius.  And  certainly  though  it  cannot  and 
dare  not  represent  divinity  to  the  eye,  and  may  not  make  con- 
ceptions of  the  presence  of  higher  nature  so  general,  because 
not  so  gross ;  yet,  to  the  elevated  and  purified  mind,  it  conveys 
a  sense  of  the  constant  pi*esence  of  Him  whose  eye  is  over  his 
creation  ennobling  and  hallowing  it  all.  Thus,  in  him  who  can 
appreciate  the  influence  of  Christianity,  it  awakens  the  sense  of 
a  more  solemn  and  essential  beauty,  with  far  profounder  efibrts 
of  the  imagination,  than  the  Grecian  mythology ;  because,  after 
all,  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  were  gods  of  ear£,  and  could  lead 
the  mind  of  their  worshippers  no  higher  than  their  own  sojourn. 
The  Christian  may  not  even  want  the  imaginative  influence  of 
a  less  awful  oi'der  of  superior  existence.  He  is  entitled  to  be- 
lieve, that, 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
UDseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep." 

And  standing  on  this  imdoubted  truth,  he  may,  without  blame, 
under  the  excitement  of  devotional  feeling,  allow  his  imagination 
a  momentary  play,  like  that  by  which  the  Greeks  formed  their 
poetical  mythology,  and  add  : 


(I 


-how  often  from  the  steep 


Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator !   OA  in  bands, 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  heav'nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  numbers  join'd,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  liA  our  thoughts  to  heaven."* 

We  may  safelv  appeal  to  facts  to  support   these  claims. 
Without  giving  to  Christianity  a  false  extent,  when  we  are  simply 

♦  Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV.  yv.  6T7— €88. 
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distinguishing  our  religion  from  heathenism,  we  may  point  to  the 
inspired  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Where  can  there  be  found  a 
more  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  ?  "Where  can  we  find 
the  imagination  exhibited  as  more  deeply  touched  with  the  sense, 
that  nature  is  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Divinity  ?  In  choos- 
ing examples  from  the  later  period,  we  might  be  thought  to 
claim  too  much  for  the  influences  of  religion,  where  other  pow- 
ers were  likewise  at  work,  if  we  should  say,  that  Christianity 
chiefly  gave  birth  to  new  and  sublimer  schools  of  architecture, 
music,  and  painting,  and  to  a  profounder  spirit  of  poetry.  We 
may,  however,  point  to  one,  at  least,  who  drank  at  the  pure  He*-  / 
brew  and  Christian  sources,  and  thereby  attained  to  a  dignity 
and  sublimity  of  poetic  character  unknown  to  any  but  those 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  inspiration. 

Let  us  not  be  thought  in  asserting  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  by  no  means  hostile  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  to  be  taking 
unnecessary  pains.  For  though  all  might  be  ready  to  speak  at 
decidedly  to  that  purpose  as  we  have  done,  were  the  objections 
of  infidelity  in  question,  yet,  where  the  subject  has  been  exam- 
ined in  other  relations,  too  independent  of  this,  many  religious 
persons  would  seem,  by  their  practice  at  least,  to  have  come  to 
a  widely  different  result.  There  are,  or  have  been,  some  who 
would  be  apt  even  to  assert  that  of  Christianity  as  its  glory, 
which  we  have  been  at  such  pains  to  disprove.  They  would 
appear  to  consider  the  powers  which  are  active  in  the  produc- 
tion of  works  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  as  having  kindred 
only  with  the  perverted  condition  of  our  nature— powers  of  the 
enemy,  which,  if  admitted  into  the  sacred  citadel,  would  surely 
betray  it.  They  would  not  willingly  suffer  architecture  to  lend  her 
hand  to  beautify  the  temple  in  which  God  is  worshipped  and  his 
gospel  proclaimed.  The  voice  of  the  organ — a  "  multitudinous 
sea"  of  solemn  tones — they  would  reject  as  a  profane  voice, 
incapable  of  being  sanctified  to  uttering  notes  of  praise.  Even 
eloquence  would  be  admitted  with  jealousy;  and  certainly 
would  never  be  specially  cultivated.  The  spirit  that  would 
thus  refuse  to  appropriate  and  sanctify  the  productions  of 
genius  in  public  worship  is  usually  hostile  to  them  under  all 
circumstances.  It  will  neither  admit  them  into  the  temple,  nor 
ffo  out  of  the  temple  to  hold  communion  with  them.  Such  men 
doubtless^  believe  that  they  are,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  act- 
ing in  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel.  But  if  so,  what  do  they  less 
than  to  proclaim,  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  hostile  to  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts  7  ''  Trying  this  spirit,"  we  should  say, 
that  it  18  no  manifestation  of  the  catholic  spirit  of  the  gospel,  but 
is  generated  by  the  collisions  of  ecclesiastical  parties. 
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With  this  class  of  men,  however,  we  are  not  now  to  deal.  There 
is  another  description  of  religious  persons  who  seem  to  us  to  come 
to  much  the  same  result,  so  far  as  a  cordial  communion  with 
works  of  genius  is  concerned,  from  feelings  widely  different. 
They  are  actuated,  not  by  a  spirit  of  severity  or  sectarian  nar- 
rowness of  thinking,  but  by  the  spirit  of  fear.  Their  care  being 
fixed, "  to  fill  their  odorous  lamps  with  deeds  of  light,"  they  would 
not  willingly  hold  communion  vrith  that  which,  though  possibly 
lawful,  may  not  be  expedient.  Now  works  of  genius  in  their 
eyes  are  mere  amusements.  Any  special  good  they  would  not 
therefore  expect  to  derive  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
seem  to  fear  lest  they  should  be  tempted,  by  a  cordial  commu- 
nion with  these  products  of  imagination,  to  wander  in  flowery 
paths,  diverging  widely  from  the  narrow  way  of  religion.  The 
same  effects  would  be  apprehended  from  them  as  from  all  other 
dissipation.  Meanwhile  they  suppose  all  this  evil  can  be  min- 
gled with  no  good — ^no  good  at  least  for  them.  The  spirit  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the  spirit  of  religion,  are  regarded 
as  being  by  no  means  friends,  and  therefore  in  prudence  to  be 
considered  as  enemies. 

Such  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  real  state  of  mind  in  many 
religious  persons  of  no  ungentle  spirit,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject. Not  that  they  have  seriously  settled  the  matter  upon 
thorough  reflection ;  more  probably  they  have  not  reflected  upon 
the  subject  by  itself  at  all.  But  rather  from  an  unconscious 
sense,  which  wonld  find  its  expression  in  the  language  which 
we  have  given  it,  they  gradually  lay  aside  all  works  of  imagi- 
nation, or  mere  literature.  The  only  exception  usually  made 
is  in  favor  of  Cowper  or  Young  ;  but  not  that  these  may  be 
read  as  creations  of  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  ;"  they 
lie  upon  the  table  with  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  Doddridge, 
and  like  these,  arc  meant  to  minister  solely  to  their  devotional 
feelings. 

Much  as  wo  are  grieved  to  see  the  productions  of  genius 
treated  as  if  they  could  afford  no  positive  good,  worthy  of  the 
religious  mind,  we  could  bear  it  all  with  greater  contentment,  if 
such  of  our  friends  would  confine  themselves  to  their  Bible  and 
books  of  devotion.  If  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
no  good  is  to  be  sought  for  in  other  books  but  that  which  shall  be 
immediately  useful  in  their  business,  or  profession,  and  would 
limit  their  reading  accordingly,  we  could  be  better  pleased. 
But  they  do  by  no  means  feel  themselves  to  be  so  restricted. 
They  hold  themselves  perfectly  at  liberty  to  read  books  which 
are  neither  devotional  nor  professional,  so  that — along  with 
rational  amusement— they  only  be  ^  usefidJ*    A  good,  or  utility 
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is  thus  admitted  aside  from  that  which  is  immediately  needful  to 
them  as  Christians,  or  men  of  a  particular  calling.  Denying 
such  good  to  works  of  mere  literature,  they  seek  it  in ''  Libraries 
of  useful  knowledge,"  ''  Dictionaries  of  all  arts  and  sciences." 
et  id  genus  omne ;  wherein  they  read  with  great  delight  of  use- 
ful  arts  for  which  they  have  no  use,  of  facts  which  to  them  are 
mere  lumber,  of  sciences  (too  superficially  treated  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  mental  discipline)  which  have  no  reference  to  their 
professions.  These  works  are  vaguely  called  useful  They 
are  supposed  to  minister,  even  to  the  Christian,  knowledge  of 
great  worth  to  him,  which  he  may  with  unmixed  benefit  spend 
much  valuable  time  to  acquire.  Many  religious  persons,  accord- 
ingly, who  very  properly  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  cultivate  their 
mmds,  would  seem  to  think  they  are  discharging  that  duty 
with  pecuUar  faithfulness,  while  they  are  restrictmg  themselves 
to  storing  their  memories  from  these  repositories  of  useful  facts. 
The  views  of  utility  upon  which  such  a  course  of  reading  is 
founded,  are  evidently  encouraged  by  the  *'  spirit  of  the  age." 
Nay,  they  are  parts  and  specimens  oi  that  spirit.  We  shall  not 
be  so  presumptuous  as  to  condemn  that  spirit  so  far  as  it  simply 
claims  a  high  value  for  knowledge  concerning  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces which  have  been  so  much  advanced  by  the  inventions  and 
discoveries  of  the  age.  We  will  not  deny,  that  the  collections  of 
**  Useful  knowledge"  so  favored  by  the  "  spirit  of  the  age,"  may 
have  their  appropriate  place  in  reading,  to  which  the  Christian 
resorts  in  fulfilling  the  acknowledged  duty  of  cultivating  his 
mind.  We  only  venture  to  protest  against  such  views  of  utility 
in  reference  to  books,  as  would  exclude,  from  being  proper  in- 
struments in  such  cultivation,  the  productions  of  genius  in  litera- 
ture. 

The  part  which  we  should  assign  to  the  study  of  works  of 
genius  in  the  Christian's  cultivation  of  his  mind,  may,  however, 
seem  too  large.     For  we  should  maintain,  that  there  is  a  branch 
of  mental  cukivation  which  has  a  close  connection  with  the  ex- 
hibition  of  religion  in  its  beauty  and  perfection  as  an  all-pervad- 
ing  principle ;  and  that  the  useful  reading  in  question  has  no  part 
nor  lot— while  the  study  of  works  of  higher  literature  has  an  im- 
portant  place — in  promoting  such  cultivation.     Could  we  make 
this  double  proposition  clear  to  our  readers,  we  should  convince 
them,  (we  trust)  that  works  of  genius  need  not  and  should  not 
be  thrown  aside,  as  affording  merely  a  seductive  and  profitless 
amusement,  better  dispensed  with  by  the  Christian ;  but  that 
they  rather  should  be  resorted  to  as  having  no  small  share  in 
producing  that  species  of  cultivation  which  is  nearly  connected 
with  reli^n. 
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We  begin  by  showing  the  grounds  of  that  cultivation  which 
is  connected  with  religion,  as  they  lie  in  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  itself.  We  woidd  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
grand  distiction  between  the  faculties  of  tlie  human  mind, 
acknowledged  in  the  ordinary  language  of  men.  By  it  the  mind  is 
spoken  of  as  having  its  higher  and  its  lower  powers,  which  are 
variously  termed  moral  and  intellectual,  reason  and  sense,  rea- 
son^ and  the  understanding,  and  (in  the  Bible)  flesh  and  spirit. 
The  terms  are  by  no  means  exactly  parallel.  Nor  are  we  now 
interested  to  draw  the  line  of  the  distinction  wliich  they  may 
indicate  with  any  great  precision.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
ordinary  language  of  men,  being  the  expression  of  a  self-know- 
ledge common  to  all,  authorizes  us  to  assume  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  we  may  as 
well  express  in  the  most  general  terms,  higher  and  lower.  The 
nature  of  that  distinction  may  be  indicated  in  terms  equally 
general.  The  lower  faculties  are  those,  obviously,  which  are 
most  nearly  connected  with  the  senses,  which  generalize  the 
notices  received  through  those  inlets,  into  maxims,  and  rules, 
and  probable  truths— which  teach  us  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
whicn,  in  short,  fit  us  for  our  sojourning  in  this  life  of  time  and 
space.  They  are  the  faculties  by  which  man  stands  as  an  ani- 
mal above  the  rest  of  creation,  far  superior,  but  the  same  in 
kind.  The  higher  faculties,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  which 
have  not  so  close  a  connection  with  the  senses.  Through  them 
we  become  conscious  (as  occasions  arise)  of  ideas  above  the 
srasp  of  sense.  That  which  our  lower  faculties  have  pronounced 
fit  as  a  means  to  an  end,  is  here  tried  by  another,  a  moral 
standard.  On  all  appropriate  subjects  we  come  hereby  to  an 
absolute  and  more  essential  truth.  Our  higher  facuhies  are,  in 
short,  those  which  raise  man  above  the  animal  in  kind,  and  which 
mark  him  as  the  candidate  for  a  life  above  that  of  time  and 
sense,  the  subject  of  eternal  responsibilities. 

Now  religion  is  a  something  added  to  the  mind — a  separate 
element  of  being,  dwelling  apart  by  itself — or  it  is  simply  the 
mind  placed  under  the  influence  of  "the  Spirit  of  God.  The  lat- 
ter will  he  admitted  of  course.  But  if  so,  religion  is  manifested 
only  through  that  part  of  our  mind  which  is  most  capable  of 
such  manifestation.  Which  part  that  must  be— whether  the 
higher  or  the  lower  faculties — will  be  decided  without  hesita- 
tion. We  should  not  then  blame  those  who  (with  perfectly 
sound  views  as  to  our  natural  character)  still  call  man  a  reli- 

?*0U8  being,  and  who  speak,  likewise,  of  his  religious  faculties, 
hey  cannot  mean,  that  man  has  a  religious  or  holy  nature, 
which  by  self-education  alone  can  be  raised  up  to  the  spiritual 
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life.  Far  from  it  They  simply  mean,  that  man  is  endowed 
with  an  order  of  faculties  through  which  religion  can  manifest 
itself;  but  which,  without  the  actuating  spirit  of  God,  are  still 
organs  destitute  of  their  proper  enlivening  and  governing  prin^ 
ciple. 

Here  again  we  arc  to  inquire,  do  the  faculties  through  which 
religion  is  to  manifest  itself,  exist  in  all  in  the  same  relative 
proportions,  or  in  each  individual  in  always  the  same  state  of 
perfection  ?  If  not,  then  religion  must  take  some  hue  from  the 
various  minds,  and  conditions  of  the  various  minds,  through 
which  it  makes  itself  seen.  The  essential  marks  of  relimon  are 
common  to  all  constitutions  and  epochs  of  mind.  But  wno  does 
not  know,  from  his  own  observation,  what  a  difference  of  tem- 
per and  polish,  of  depth  and  extent,  there  is  in  the  religion  of 
different  men  7  Who,  that  is  entitled  to  judge,  does  not  know 
how  different,  in  these  respects,  he  himself  has  been  from  him- 
self at  the  several  eras  of  his  religious  life  ? 

We  have,  then,  in  this  distinction  in  the  human  mind,  and 
in  the  proportions  and  variableness  of  our  higher  and  religious 
faculties,  a  firm  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  conclusion,  that 
there  is  room  for  an  intellectual  cultivation  which  may  be  in 
the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  best  growth  and  manifesta- 
tion of  religion.  There  is  room  for  increasii^  the  number  of 
the  modes  by  which  the  mind  may  exhibit  itself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  religious  principle ;  and  appliances  may  be  admitted  to 
maintain  or  restore  that  general  health  of  the  mind,  which  is,  as 
it  were,  the  atmosphere  wherein  alone  all  intellectual  or  moral 
effort  is  made  with  freedom.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  by  making 
the  law  of  education  or  cultivation  universal— as  necessary  to 
the  adequate  manifestation  of  reli^on  as  to  successful  intellec- 
tual effort — may  religion  be  seen  m  all  its  beauty  and  extent, 
and  practically  acknowledged  to  be  an  all-pervading  prin- 
ciple. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  religion  when  it  shall  be  generally 
thought  otherwise — ^when  the  character  of  piety  shall  be  held 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  cultivated  or  neglected  state  of  those 
higher  faculties  through  which  it  manifests  itself.  Reli^on  will 
not  then  be  exhibited  in  the  profound,  meditative  life  of  a 
Leighton  or  Hale,  or  be  incorporated  in  the  sublimest  efforts  of 
such  powers  as  those  of  Cudworth  and  Howe  and  Milton.  It 
will  be  a  superficial  layer  spread  over  all  minds  alike — affect- 
ing and  calling  into  action  no  powers  but  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  highest  and  lowest  minds  of  the  race.  Having  but 
a  narrow  foundation  in  the  distinctively  reli^ous^  elements  of 
ipxr  being,  it  can  never  properly  be  progressive :  it  can  never 
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gatber  depth  and  strength  in  the  closet  of  meditation,  but  will 
seek  a  momentary  enkindling  in  scenes  of  excitement,  and  find 
its  chief  theatre  of  display  in  plans  of  mere  external  activity, 
calling  chiefly  into  play  the  mere  powers  of  contrivance — the 
skillful  combination  of  palpable  means  to  outward  ends. 

If  we  have  been  at  all  successful  in  the  brief  indication  we 
have  given  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  cultivation  in  question 
rests,  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  our  second  proposition,  which 
denies  to  the  knowledge  claimed  to  be  so  eminently  "  uscfuT 
any  part  or  lot— and  claims  for  works  of  creative  genius  an  im- 
portant place — in  effecting  that  noble  work.  For  when  we 
have  seen  the  grounds  on  which  the  distinction  in  the  subjects 
of  cultivation  rests,  we  are  prepared  for  a  corresponding  dis- 
tinction in  the  means.  We  see  that  each  branch  of  mind  must 
be  addressed  by  influences  in  some  degree  kindred.  That  such 
is  the  process,  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  means  established 
by  Providence,  a  moment's  reflection  will  teach  us.  We  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  civilization,  or  society  at  least,  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  understanding  are  called  mto  action  to  provide 
for  the  common  wants  of  me,  and,  by  attaining  a  greater  mas- 
tery over  nature,  to  increase  our  enjoyments.  In  this  school 
our  lower  faculties  necessarily  receive  a  degree  of  education. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  placed  in  public  and  private  relations 
which  call  into  exercise  and  cultivate  the  higner  part  of  our 
mind.  Many  other  influences  are  at  work  in  either  direction, 
which  it  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  enumerate.  But  in  all,  a  dis- 
tinction will  be  observed  to  reign,  as  to  their  somx^e  and  cha- 
racter, corresponding  to  the  distinction  in  the  mind  itself. 

But  of  the  many  instruments  of  cultivation  none  is  confess- 
edly more  important  than  the  influence  of  mind  upon  mind, 
especially  (what  alone  we  are  now  called  upon  to  consider) 
through  books.  And  here  we  are  required  to  show  that  the 
same  distinction  obtains.  We  think  we  discover  it  clearly. 
We  see  a  class  of  works,  produced  by  an  order  of  men  m 
whom  mere  talent  predominates,  which  address  themselves 
peculiarly  to  the  lower  faculties.  This  is  the  same  class  that 
claims  for  itself  so  peculiarly  the  name  of  useful.  The 
ground  of  sympathy  or  kindred  between  the  means  and  the 
subject  of  cultivation  here  is,  that  in  such  works  the  same  fac- 
ulties are  addressed,  which — existing  in  a  higher  degree — pro- 
duce the  works.  The  man  of  talent  is  a  man  of  acquisition, 
not  of  original  wealth.  As  the  mere  understanding  is  depen- 
dent on  its  inlets,  the  senses,  so  lie  must  be  ever  gathering  from 
without  himself  that  which  he  would  impart  to  other  minds. 
His  own  mind  originates  nothing.    Not  that  we  would  seem  to 
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undervalue  this  order  of  mind.  It  often  rises  to  great  dignity 
and  usefulness  in  its  own  sphere.  It  is  that  which  civilized  li^ 
calls  oftenest  into  action,  and  exists  in  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion. WorlM  of  talent  are,  not  rarely,  the  prime  favorites  of 
their  age.  Now  wheii  our  inferior  faculties  are  brought  under 
the  influence  of  works  of  this  order,  they  are  in  their  proper 
school  of  cultivation.  It  is  not  merely  that  their  own  perceptions 
and  judgments  are  so  much  increased  by  thus  drawing  in  the 
stores  of  others.  There  is  an  increase  of  power — an  awaken- 
ing of  mind,  in  accordance  with  superior  mind,  as  a  musical 
string  set  in  motion,  excites  like  vibrations  in  another. 

But  we  see,  again,  another  class  of  works  of  a  character 
exactly  opposite,  produced  by  men  of  a  higher  order  of  mind 
— emphatically  men  of  genius.  Not  alone  out  of  notions  and 
judgments  made  on  the  experience  of  sense,  collected  originally 
or  by  others,  but  out  of  ideas,  welling  up  from  the  depths  of 
his  own  mind,  does  the  man  of  genius  fill  the  cup  which  he 
offers  to  the  like-minded  reader.  Ideas,  which  present  in  dim 
features  a  view  of  entire  wholes,  and  which  excite  the  desire, 
with  a  sense  of  the  power,  to  bring  out  those  features  into  light, 
**  flash  upon  his  inward  eye."  In  the  process  of  realizing  his 
master-idea,  all  related  facts  or  judgments  which  experience  of 
the  senses  may  have  furnished  are  brought  into  use  ;  but  after  a 
peculiar  manner.  They  are  not  merely  arranged,  as  by  the 
man  of  talent,  in  an  arbitrar}%  convenient  order,  but  are  dis- 
solved, reunited,  moulded,  and  disposed  by  the  law  in  the 
power,  whereof  the  original  idea  is  developing  itself.  They 
are  the  straws  and  floating  fragments  on  the  mighty  stream. 
Thus  does  the  man  of  genius  possess  the  whole,  potentially,  and 
feel  that  he  does,  before  he  begins  his  work  of  detail,  while  the 
man  of  mere  talent  builds  up  his  work,  piece  by  piece,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  whole  until  it  stands  completed  before  the 
eye,  destitute  of  a  governing  principle  of  unity. 

Now  we  claim,  that  some  kindred  exists  between  the  creative 
powers  of  genius,  and  that  part  of  our  mind  to  which  religion 
peculiarly  appeals  and  which  it  calls  into  action.  We  can  indi- 
cate it  however,  only  in  general  terms.  As  genius  draws  from 
its  resources  within,  and  refers  for  the  truth  of  its  creations 
to  a  standard  far  above  the  authority  of  sense,  so  we  have  seen 
our  higher  faculties  turned  in  the  same  direction — acting  under 
the  same  law.  Genius  has  its  ideas  of  l>eauty  seated  originally 
in  the  mind  along  with  those  of  truth  and  right,  which  are  the 
law  of  religion.  Evidently,  then,  genius  is  simply  the  exertion 
of  a  part  of  the  same  higher  powers  to  produce  the  creations  of 
•rt.    But  at  evidently  as  there  ii  a  sympathy  between  our 
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higher  moral  faculties  and  genius,  so  there  is  none  in  reference 
to  mere  talent.  If,  thererore,  either  of  these  two  orders  of 
mind  is  to  be  made  an  instrument  in  religious  cultivation,  it 
must  be  the  former. 

But  now  the  question  arises,  how  far  the  cultivation  which 
the  study  of  works  of  genius  may  eflect,  is  moral — how  far  it 
has  a  tendency  to  make  wide  the  paths  and  enlarge  the  circuit 
of  operation  for  the  central  principle  of  religion— how  far  it 
adds  grace  and  beauty  to  "  her  heavenly  steps  as  she  walks." 
Before  proceeding  to  our  answer,  we  must  again  remind  our 
readers,  that  the  process  of  all  genial  cultivation  through  the 
influence  of  mind  upon  mind,  is  not  simply  to  furnish  facts,  or 
judgments,  or  images,  but  to  call  powers  into  new  life  and  action 
— Uke  powers  with  those  which  are  exerted  upon  us ;  so  that 
the  mind  of  talent  and  of  genius  respectively  bring  our  own 
minds  to  a  degree  of  likeness  with  themselves.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  proper  to  set  forth  separately  some  of  those 
characteristics  and  habits  of  the  mind  of  genius,  which  appear 
to  us  to  minister  to  religion,  and  which,  when  awakened  to  some 
degree  in  the  like-minded  reader,  tend  to  produce  the  cultivation 
in  question.  To  execute  this  plan,  however,  without  needless 
perplexity,  we  must  remember  that  the  circuit  of  genius  is  unlim- 
ited. It  has  wrought,  and  continues  to  work,  enduring  monu- 
ments in  every  department — in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in 
eloquence,  in  poetry.  The  characteristics  of  genius,  and  the 
modes  in  which  it  may  produce  a  moral  effect,  exist  therefore 
in  great  variety.  Means  are  thus  provided  for  affecting  all  the 
various  classes  of  mind,  of  which  there  are  so  many— from 
those  whose  sympathies  with  works  of  genius  are  slight  and 
limited,  to  those  who  are  at  home  in  the  whole  region  of  crea- 
tive art,  and  can  almost  walk  over  it  themselves  as  masters. 
But  should  we  take  each  department  by  itself,  with  the  order  of 
mind  to  which  it  is  especially  fitted,  and  show  the  mode  in 
which  each  may  produce  its  moral  effect,  we  should  fall  into 
very  needless  detail.  Could  we  show  the  moral  qualities  and 
influences  of  genius  in  any  one  department,  in  reference  to  its 

J  Toper  class  of  mind,  it  would  be  suflicient  for  our  purpose. 
t  is,  indeed  desirable,  that  the  reader  should  traverse  the  whole 
field  for  himself,  that  he  may  adequately  conceive  the  extent  and 
degree,  as  well  as  the  kind,  of  the  cultivation  in  question.  We 
select  simply,  genius,  as  exhibited  in  the  creations  of  poetry  ; 
and  proceed  now  to  show,  in  some  of  what  various  ways,  it 
,  may  affect  the  mind  favorably  to  the  influences  of  religion. 
;  1.  The  attributes  of  poetical  genius  which  occur  most  obvi- 
ously are  fancy  and  imagination.    The  cultivation  of  theie 
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powers  in  our  own  minds,  seems  to  us  to  have  its  value  at  least 
amongst  the  prudentials  of  religion.  It  may  have  some  share 
in  removing  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  minds  of  certain 
order,  and  detract  much  from  the  liveliness  of  their  faith  and 
hope.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  described  that  part 
of  our  mind  which  is  kindred  with  talent,  as  deriving  its  know- 
ledge through  the  senses.  Those  in  whom  these  faculties  pre- 
dominate by  natiu*e,  or  through  exclusive  cultivation,  being  ena- 
bled and  accustomed  to  deal  mostly  with  the  external  and  the 
proximate,  are  often  perplexed  by  an  inability  to  make  many 
of  the  higher  truths  of  religion  seem  real.  They  are  too  re- 
mote from  the  world  of  every-day  experience.  Oftentimes — 
in  spite  of  their  sincerity — when  the  invisible  world,  a  future 
state  of  being,  divinity  made  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  similar 
subjects  are  presented  to  them — when  they  strive  to  bring 
them  home  to  their  bosoms — they  are  bewildered  ;  they  feel 
as  if  in  the  region  of  dreams ;  their  fancy  is  bound  down  to 
earth  in  the  chains  of  sense.  How  much  this  difficuhy  must 
take  from  the  liveliness  and  clearness  of  their  views — how 
much  encouragement  is  lost,  when  the  light  of  knowledge  is 
thus  (in  any  degree)  withdrawn  from  their  path,  is  obvious  to 


But  this  difficulty  consists  in  a  want  of  that  which  the  poet 
so  eminently  possesses,  and  which,  by  communion  with  nim^ 
may  be  in  some  degree  awakened  in  our  own  minds.  The 
remoteness  of  such  facts  from  the  experience  of  daily  life  pre- 
sents no  difficulties  to  him.  lie  can  feel  them  to  be  real.  For 
he  can  easily  soar  on  the  wings  of  fancy  into  the  most  ethereal 
regions,  ancl  there  dwell,  whilst  we  might  (without  his  assist- 
ance) wave  our  feeble  pinions  in  vain  to  take  the  same  flight. 
We  may,  therefore,  justly  consider  it  a  part  of  religious  pru- 
dence to  place  our  fancy  under  such  influence.  When  we 
have  learned  to  follow  with  ease  the  steps  of  the  poet  through 
the  high  regions  of  his  creative  phantasy,  we  may  find  ourselves 
able  to  contemplate  with  a  stronger  sense  of  reality  the  invisi- 
ble world  which  revelation  makes  known  to  us.  Our  own  ex- 
perience encourages  us  to  appeal  to  tliat  of  some,  at  least,  of 
our  readers,  whether  they  have  not  felt  with  uncommon  liveli- 
ness, the  reality  of  all  truths  concerning  the  invisible  world, 
when  their  minds  have  been  awakened  by  communion  with 
works  of  elevated  poetry. 

2.  A  second  attribute  of  the  poet,  which  we  should  claim 
as  bearing  a  part  in  the  cultivation  connected  with  religion,  is 
his  taste.    There  is  no  power  which  (it  is  universally  admitted) 
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owes  more  to  cultivation.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  doubted 
but  that  it  may  be  awakened,  guided,  and  matured  in  our 
minds,  by  fervent  communion  with  .the  mind  of  the  poet.  We 
consider  it  (properly  understood)  to  be  a  noble  element  in  the 
mind  of  the  Chnstian, — an  important  means  of  extending  the 
action  of  the  all-pervading  principle  of  religion.  For  it  consists 
essentially  in  a  perception  of  the  beautiful.  In  the  poet,  espe- 
cially, it  is  far  from  bein^  a  cold,  superficial  skill ;  it  is  founded  in 
exquisite  sensibility,  and  it  is  directed  towards  the  discovery  of 
the  beauty,  and  sweetness,  and  kindliness,  that  are  in  the  world, 
and  the  conveying  a  sense  of  them  to  others.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  awakened  into  a  genial  existence  in  our  own  minds, 
without  imparting  a  not  unwelcome  grace  to  the  manifestations 
of  the  holy  principle  within.  Contrasted  with  the  repulsive 
coarseness  which  dishonors  religion  in  some — ^which  would 
represent  Christianity  as  the  scorner  of  all  that  is  refined,  how 
touching — how  winning,  is  piety  felt  to  be,  when  exhibited  in 
the  deportment  and  arrangements  of  the  man  of  genuine,  sanc- 
tified taste !  How  sweet  and  catholic  does  the  spirit  of  such  a 
^  man  show  I  How  are  his  devotional  feelings  quickened  by  his 
delicate  perception  of  those  ever-varying  beauties  with  which 
God  has  decked  our  temporary  sojourn ! 

It  is  not  a  part  of  cultivation  unimportant  to  the  Christian, 
which  he  may  attain  by  imbibing  (in  so  far)  the  spirit  of  those 
rare  men,  in  whom  the  power  oT  perceiving  and  creating  the 
beautiful  exists  in  such  perfection,  both  for  the  multiplied  means 
of  feeding  the  spirit  within,  and  the  more  fitting  and  attractive 
modes  in  which  it  may  be  manifested. 

3.  We  claim  for  the  poet,  again,  another  attribute,  to  be 
made  ours,  in  part,  by  communion  with  him ;  which  concerns 
a  feature  in  the  cultivation  in  question  much  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  spiritual  life.  We  believe  that  a  peculiarly 
profound  insight  into  our  moral  nature  is  an  essential  element 
of  poetic  gemus.  Of  this  living,  aspiring,  enjoying,  and  sufler- 
ing  humamty,  we  believe  the  poet  to  possess  a  peculiarly  fresh 
and  intimate  knowledge.  He  utters  the  secrets  of  the  human 
heart,  and  we  acknowcdge  them  to  be  true.  Indeed,  we  turn 
to  the  authority  of  the  profounder  poets — to  Shakspeare  for  in- 
stance— for  the  truth  concerning  our  common  nature,  with  far 
1  greater  confidence  than  to  our  own  knowledge.  It  is,  doubt- 
ess,  because  the  poet  has  the  strong  characters  of  humanity 
more  deeply  engraven  in  his  constitution ;  and  is  likewise  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  delicacy  of  perception  in  reference  to 
them.    He  is  thus  withdrawn  from  the  world  without,  by  the 
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stronger  calls  of  the  world  within ;  "  his  quiet  eye  broods  and 
sleeps  on  his  own  heart;"  and,  learning  to  know  himself,  he 
knows  our  common  humanity. 

The  fashion  of  the  poet's  knowledge  of  man  may  not  satisfy 
the  metaphysical  analyst,  but  it  is  such  as  may  well  come  in 
aid  of  the  Christian.  And  should  the  observations  which  the 
poet  may  gather  not  be  particularly  suitable  to  his  purpose,  he 
will  gladly  acquire  at  least  his  introspective  eye.  He  will  use 
it  to  survey  more  heedfully  the  ruin  and  disorder  of  nature 
within,  on  which  the  plan  of  redemption  is  based,  and  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  his  abiding  sense  whereof,  will  be  the  constancy  of 
is  walking  by  faith.  As  by  self-examination  he  notes  simply 
his  own  particular  daily  lapses,  so  by  this  habit  he  likewise  ob- 
serves the  phenomena  of  his  secret  nature,  and  gains  thereby  a 
more  enlarged  self-knowledge,  and  a  wider  basis  for  studying 
the  character  of  others.  We  doubt  not  that  there  are  many 
whose  own  experience  will  testify  to  the  religious  worth  of  the 
cultivation  derived  from  communion  with  the  mind  of  the  poet 
in  this  respect. 

4.  Another  characteristic  of  the  poet,  which  appears  to  us 
to  be  founded  chiefly  on  those  which  we  have  been  contem- 
plating, is — if  not  a  disposition  to  belief— at  least  a  freedom 
from  the  disposition  to  one  kind  of  skepticism.  For  much  of  the 
lower  degrees  of  skepticism  seems  to  us  to  grow  out  of  an  in- 
capacity to  grapple  with  subjects  wliich,  in  any  degree  call  in 
the  help  of  the  imagination  or  fancy — which  appeal  to  that  sen- 
sibility to  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  which  is  a  prominent 
element  in  the  mind  of  true  taste,  and  wliich  can  be  adequately 
felt  only  by  a  heart  conscious  of  its  own  deranged  nature. 
With  such  tendency  to  doubt,  and  its  causes,  we  should  now 
have  nothing  to  do  were  it  not  that  it  is  found,  in  some  degree, 
in  the  minds  of  many  religious  persons.  It  shows  itself  in  the 
habit  of  adopting  the  most  superficial  theories  of  religion ;  those 
which  draw  the  least  upon  a  belief  in  aught  above  sense.  Thus 
we  see  men  of  sound  belief  (as  they  think)  perpetually  (yet 
perhaps  unconsciously)  striving  to  explain  away  whatever  in 
the  Scriptures  is  extraordinary  or  mysterious.  But  as  is  the 
knowledge  so  (to  a  great  extent)  is  the  life.  The  consequence 
is  a  piety  imbued  with  legalism,  wanting  in  deep  spirituality. 
The  fertilizing  streams  which  would  gladly  spread  themselves 
to  refresh  every  part,  are  choked  too  near,  alas !  to  the  foun- 
tain. The  reader  will,  we  know,  refer  in  his  own  mind  to 
many  facts  which  will  confirm  these  views.  He  will  reflect  on 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  occupations  and  professions,  in 
which  a  tendency  to  infidelity  has  usually  been  noted ;  he  will 
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remember  the  hard,  unimaginative,  superficial  minds  of  many 
whom  he  may  have  known  as  disbelievers  in  religion ;  though 
he  will  not  mistake  us  as  professing  to  describe  more  than  one 
class  of  skeptics  in  these  terms. 

Now  whatever  instances  may  be  named  of  infidelit}'  in  men 
of  poetical  genius,  (for  the  best  gifts  may  be  abused),  we  deny  that 
skepticism  is  characteristic  of  genius.  Men  of  such  minds  are 
not  naturally  inclined  to  doubt.  Even  when  they  reject  one 
form  of  religion,  they  often  show  a  tendency  to  faith,  akin  to 
credulity  or  superstition,  in  some  other  which  may  not  appear  to 
present  the  same  difficulties.  The  poet  feels  none  of  the  inca- 
pacity which  we  have  described ;  to  be  above  the  mere  under- 
standing, while  not  contrary  to  reason,  gives  no  shock  to  his 
faith ;  to  be  based  on  no  flattering  views  of  our  nature,  is  no 
objection  to  a  system.  On  the  contrary,  he  could  not  be  con- 
tent to  rest  his  faith  on  any  foundation  which  is  not  laid  deeper 
than  the  faculty  judging  according  to  sense  ;  he  could  not  long 
satisfy  himself  with  a  religion  which  did  not  penetrate  deep 
enough  to  meet  and  apply  itself  to  the  everlasting  wants  of  his 
moral  being — to  lift  him  up  from  the  dark  abysses  of  his  ruin 
to  the  light  and  love  of  heaven. 

Ijet  it  not,  then,  be  thought  a  visionary  notion  if  we  assert 
our  belief,  that  a  cordial  communion  with  the  poetical  mind,  has 
a  tendency  to  remove  those  obstacles  to  a  habit  of  belief  which 
arise  from  the  predominance  of  the  lower  faculties.  We  feel 
assured,  that  with  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the 
higher  taste  founded  in  noble  sensibilities,  and  the  cherished 
tendency  to  notice  the  phenomena  of  our  own  nature,  will 
dispose  and  enable  Christians  to  enter  more  heartily  into 
the  beautiful  and  sublime,  the  sweet  and  consoling,  the  solemn 
and  profound  spirit  of  the  religion  which  they  profess  to  believe. 
Those  who  feel  with  us  on  this  point  will  gladly  admit  that 
here  the  influence  of  genius  is  one  instrument,  oy  no  means 
unimportant,  in  effecting  a  cultivation  nearly  connected  with 
religion. 

5.  Should  we  be  thought  to  make  too  much  of  this  point, 
yet  we  have  no  distrust  in  this  truth,  viz.  that  the  feeling  with 
which  the  poet  regards  the  beautiful  is  akin  to  true  moral  feel- 
inj^,  and  in  its  nature  finds  its  satisfaction  and  repose  in  the  in- 
finite beauty  and  good  which  arc  the  direct  objects  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  in  its  highest  form.  The  arts  of  civilization 
have  an  end  in  view, — and  that  an  earthly  end.  So  far  as  de- 
votion to  them  in  practice  or  in  studies  may  produce  any  analo- 
^pous  moral  effect,  it  must  be  to  confii-m  in  selfishness.  But  it 
IS  not  so  with  the  devotion  of  the  poet  to  the  object  of  his  lovo* 
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He  satisfies  the  inward  requirements  of  his  peculiar  powers  in 
developing  and  separating  the  beautiful  in  all  things.  The  poet 
is  the  lover  of  beauty.  With  what  end  1  The  merest  slave  to 
the  useful  would  not  venture  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  any 
end  in  view,  which  could  be  brought  within  the  description  of 
the  interests  of  this  working-day  world.  The  poet  loves  the 
beautiful  for  itself.  The  act  of  perceiving  it — of  throwing  it, 
by  his  own  powers,  as  a  spiritualizing  veil  over  the  face  of  nature 
— is  self-rewarding.  Thus,  though  he  may  be  called  to  act,  like 
others,  in  his  daily  life,  in  reference  to  selfish  ends,  yet  his  peculiar 
poetical  life  is  governed  by  another  law. 

Now  if  there  be  any  superior  fitness  for  exhibiting  the 
principle  of  religion,  founded  in  the  gifts  or  cultivation  of  the 
mind  itself,  we  claim  it  eminently  for  the  disposition  of  genius  to 
love  its  objects  for  themselves  alone.  It  is  the  same  habit, 
though  the  object  be  not  the  same,  as  exhibits  itself  in  the  good 
man's  love  of  virtue,  of  truth  and  right,  of  the  holy  and  the  nea- 
venly.  There  is  no  religion  in  the  mind  until  it  comes  to  that 
disposition.  We  fear  this  assertion  may  appear  startling,  for 
there  is  now  (it  appears  to  us)  a  great  disposition  to  forget  that 
religion  (as  to  its  end)  consists  essentially  in  coming  to  love  the 
law  of  right  and  duty,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  for  itself,  and  to 
build  up  piety  on  worldly  principles.  Our  selfishness  is  so  much 
appealed  to,  that  we  come  to  consider  religion  to  be  a  mere 
scheme  for  making  sure  of  our  eternal  interests.  We  seem  to 
see  in  our  age  a  thousand  peculiar  influences  at  work  to  induce 
in  reli^ous  persons  the  habit  of  judging  all  things,  in  the  same 
spirit,  by  empirical  results,  substituting  the  maxims  of  expediency 
for  the  absolute  law  of  right. 

Most  truly,  therefore,  is  it  a  work  of  moral  culture,  and  of 
the  most  desirable  kind,  to  form  and  cherish  even  in  reference 
to  natural  beauty,  a  love  without  a  selfish  end ;  for  the  habit 
formed  in  reference  to  one  class  of  objects  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  its  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  Christian  in  reference 
to  that  beauty  which  is  above  nature  and  time. 

6.  There  is  one  more  feature  of  the  cultivation  which  we 
are  disposed  to  claim  as  being  peculiarly  formed  by  communion 
vnth  poetical  genius,  which  we  should  be  afraid  to  insist  upon 
in  sober  prose,  if  wise  men  had  not  seriously  done  so  before  us. 
There  is  no  habit  of  mind  on  which  successful  moral  or  intel- 
lectual effort  more  depends  than  a  placid,  cheerful,  equable 
temper.  The  breath  of  spiritual  life  is  drawn  with  difficulty  in 
the  thick  air  of  depressed  spirits ;  the  wings  of  creative  power 
move  wearily,  and  finally  sink  down  in  the  same  atmosphere. 
In  a  mind  so  alive  to  various  impressions  as  that  of  the  Poet, 
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alterations  of  spirits  would  be  sudden  and  irresistible,  if  he  did 
not  possess  likewise  a  restorative  and  refreshing  power  within — 

"  Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength, 
And  fainting  spirits  uphold." 

That  gift  he  possesses  in  his  ima^nation.  By  that  power 
his  most  arduous  efforts  are  made,  Tils  "iTighest  excitements  cre- 
ated; yet  it  has  also  gentle  and  playful  movements,  which 
restore  the  strength  it  had  so  largely  called  upon  before.  It  is 
a  creative  and  modifying  power.  Its  lighter  workings  are  gently 
excited  by  the  various  pleasing  forms  and  changes  of  nature — 
by  whatever  soHcits  a  passing  attention — 

"  To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please, 
Or  bid  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  strange  likeness  issuing  from  the  mould 
Of  a  friend's  fancy;*' — 

to  put  conscious  life  and  enjoyment  into  the  manifold  growth 
which  is  springing  up  in  noiseless  rushing  over  the  whole  face  of 
nature — to  interpret  the  passionate  singing  of  birds — to  mora- 
lize over  the  trailing  and  soiled  vines,  or 

"  The  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies/' — 

in  these  is  his  delight — in  these  sports  of  fancy  and  imagination 
his  mind  clears  itself  by  its  own  spontaneous  eflbrts.  Other 
causes  must  be  coincident,  we  grant ;  the  discomposure  against 
which  one  strives  must  not  be 

*'  Pangs  that  tempt  the  spirit  to  rebel." 

We  speak  of  every  day  wants  and  every  day  refreshments. 

Now  we  grant  it  is  only  in  the  higher  degrees  of  that  branch 
of  mind  which  is  kindred  with  genius,  that  the  imagination 
dwells  in  sufficient  power  to  be  susceptible  of  culture  like  this. 
Yet  there  are  such  degrees.  Below  the  mind,  which — freely 
balanced  in  its  own  powers — is  adequate  to  original  creation, 
there  are  orders  which  possess  more  or  less  of  the  same  crea- 
tive element  of  imagination — enough  to  follow,  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy, where  genius  has  gone  before,  enough  to  shed  a  cheer- 
ing light  upon  their  other  gifts.  Minds  of  that  order  are  sus- 
ceptible ot  culture  in  this  respect.  If,  without  such  cultivation, 
they  would  have  walked  over  the  face  of  nature  heedless,  or  with 
only  a  pleasure  to  the  outward  eye,  they  may,  by  an  awakened 
Q^mpatny  with  the  poetic  imagination,  be  enabled  to  send  their 
thoughts  abroad  on  other  errands,  to  return  with  other  delights. 
Through  such  influences,  that  state  of  cheerful  activity  may  be 
kept  up,  on  which  other  branches  of  cultivation  so  much  de- 
pend. But  to  the  religious  mind,  how  elevating,  how  solemniz- 
ing the  gentle  workings  of  this  restoring  power  I    To  what  a 
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devout  purpose  may  not  his  imagination  give  new  form  and 
being  to  the  objects  with  which  it  plays  I  How  fair  a  handmaid 
to  the  noblest  exercises  of  religion  may  not  that  faculty  be, 
which — existing  in  a  higher  degree — forms  the  distinctive  power 
of  the  poet ! 

But  we  need  not  longer  dwell  upon  the  characteristics  of 
poetic  genius.  If  those  which  we  have  already  brought  for- 
ward have  any  weight,  they  will  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader, 
that  the  study  of  true  poetry  may  do  much  more  than  to  furnish 
a  delightful  amusement ; — that  it  may  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  mind  favorable  to  the  expansion  of  the  principle  of  religion 
itself.  And  if  such  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  a  survey 
of  the  characteristics  of  genius  in  one  department  of  mind 
alone,  it  will  be  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  calling  to  mind 
other  atributes  which  distinguish  the  same  order  of  mind  when 
producing  its  creations  in  other  fields  of  art — in  every  province 
of  genial  production,  of  poesy  in  the  comprehensive  meaning  of 
the  word.  The  reader  will  then  be  satisfied,  that  if  hitherto, 
while  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sect  the  cultivation  of  his  mind 
from  books,  he  has  confined  himself  to  those  which  profess  to 
furnish  him  with  the  knowledge  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call 
*•  useful,**  he  has  been  neglecting,  to  his  loss,  a  whole  class  of 
works  peculiarly  addressed  to  those  faculties  by  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  religion  is  chiefly  manifested,  and  which  are  therefore 
emuiently  instruments  in  effecting  a  kind  of  cultivation  of  great 
worth  to  the  Christian.  We  would  urge  him  to  retrieve  his  loss. 
Without  pressing  him  to  give  to  such  studies  a  disproportionate 
attention,  we  would  encourage  him  to  bring  his  faculties  under 
the  awakening,  enlivening,  cultivating  influence  of  those  minds, 
which  have  been  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  possession 
of  original  creative  power.  Let  him  not  hope,  however,  to 
attain  any  worthy  success  by  hasty,  superficial  reading,  such  as 
one  vouchsafes  to  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day.  Let 
him  remember,  that  he  is  not  reading  for  the  story's  sake,  nor 
even  simply  for  the  instruction's  sake,  but  that  he  may  appre- 
ciate and  feel  the  influence  of  mind  in  the  displays  of  its  creative 
energy.  To  that  end  his  own  mind  must  follow  out  and  re- 
produce each  creation.  But  can  we,  of  an  inferior  order,  pur- 
sue without  eflfort  the  bold  steps  of  rapt  genius,  "  leaping  per- 
chance from  star  to  star  ?"  No.  We  do  not  even  see  the  pro- 
founder  and  essential  beauties  of  works  of  genius  at  first  sight. 
And  if  works  of  true  creative  art  must  be  studied  in  order  to 
see  their  beauty,  much  more  must  they  be  studied  in  order  to 
form  our  minds  to  something  of  the  same  character.  That 
fuch  an  attainment  in  cultivation  is  possible,  as  it  is  desirable, 
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we  cannot  but  believe,  though  our  zeal  for  it  should  be  thought 
to  be  somewhat  exaggerated  by  the  unforgotten  enthusiasm  of 
our  youthful  days. 


Abt.  VIII. — 1.  A  Discourse  on  the  Pastoral  Care.  By 
Bishop  Burnet.  Fourteenth  edition.  Rivington  &  Co- 
chran.    I^ndon,  1821. 

2.  The  Christian  Ministry^  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
of  its  IneMciency.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  B.  A. 
2  vols.  First  American,  from  the  second  London  edition. 
New- York.     Published  by  J.  Leavitt,  1831. 

3.  The  Pastor  at  the  Sick  Bed.  By  Christian  Obmlbr,  Pas- 
tor at  Weimar.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev. 
Albert  Helffenstein,  Sr.  Philadelphia.  Grigg  &  Elliot, 
1836. 

We  regard  it  as  a  good  sign,  at  the  present  day,  that  greater 
attention  is  directed  to  the  subject  of  ministerial  labors.  The 
opinion  is  yearly  becoming  stronger,  that  he  who  ministers  at 
the  altar  should  be  eminent  alike  for  the  purity  of  his  life,  and 
the  devotedness  of  his  labors.  One  effect  of  this,  is  the  more 
TCneral  circulation  of  works  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry. 
The  titles  of  some  of  these  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  Pastoral  Care  of  Bishop  Burnet,  first  published 
in  1682,  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  been,  we  doubt 
not,  extensively  useful.  The  Christian  Ministry,  by  Mr.  Bridges, 
is  a  valuable  book,  yrhich  should  be  familiar  to  the  student  of 
theolog>%  and  to  the  pastor.  The  third  work,  by  Oemler,  dif- 
fers somewhat  in  character  from  both  the  others.  It  speaks  of 
the  pastor  only  *^  at  the  sick  bed ;"  when  he  is  called  to  minister 
to  those  who  have  been  awakened  to  concern,  by  the  agonies 
of  dissolving  nature,  and  a  view  of  the  eternity  just  opening  be- 
fore them. 

We  have  mentioned  these  as  fair  specimens  of  the  class  of 
works  to  which  we  allude.  Excellent  as  they  all  are,  there  is 
one  subject,  however,  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  a  clci^man, 
which  we  think  in  most  of  them  has  not  received  its  due  pro- 
portion of  notice.  We  refer  to  the  duty  of  pastoral  visirufo. 
In  devoting,  therefore,  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  some  re- 
imri^s  OQ  this  topic,  we  shall  endeavor  to  enforce  its  impor- 
;  and  show  the  advantage  which  would  result  to  Ham 
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church  of  (5od,  if  every  one  of  her  ministers  would,  at  all  times, 
be  guided  by  that  injunction  of  the  apostle — ^**  Whatsoever  ye 
do,  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

In  that  solemn  vow,  taken  upon  him  by  each  minister  of  the 
cross,  he  promises,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  "  to  seek  for 
Christ's  sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad,  and  for  his  children 
who  are  in  the  midst  of  this  naughty  world,  that  they  may  be 
saved  through  Christ  forever."*  But' it  is  not  by  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  pulpit  alone  that  he  is  to  advance  his  Master's 
cause.  He  is  to  watch  for  times  when  he  may  speak  a  word 
for  Christ.  The  command  is — "  Preach  the  word  ;  be  instant 
in  season,  and  out  of  season  ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort."  In  his 
hours  of  social  intercourse — in  his  daily  communication  with 
the  people  of  his  charge,  there  will  ever  be  openings  of  which 
he  may  avail  himself,  to  produce  a  salutary  impression.  Wie 
ask,  then, "  what  manner  of  person  ought  he  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness  I" 

It  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  broad  principle  on  which 
the  minister  of  Christ  should  act  is,  to  endeavor  to  do  in  every 
way  as  much  good  as  possible  to  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men. 
This  rule  applies  as  much  to  his  conversation  as  it  does  to  his 
actions.  But  it  is  here  he  is  most  liable  to  fail ;  and  the  reason 
is  obvious.  It  is  easier  in  the  warfare  we  are  waging,  to  con- 
centrate all  our  power  in  some  great  effort,  than  to  keep  up  that 
daily  and  hourly  attack  upon  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  which  is  our 
duty.  Hence  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  is  upheld,  the  press 
sends  forth  its  thousand  volumes  in  defence  of  religion ;  and  all 
this  is  undertaken  cheerfully,  nay  zealously.  But  when  the 
Christian  is  called  to  carry  his  principles  with  him  into  the  pri- 
vate duties  of  life — and  to  seek,  in  his  hourly  intercourse  with 
his  fellow  men,  to  advance  his  Master's  cause,  then  he  shrinks 
back.  He  feels  that  there  are  times  when  he  would  prefer  to 
lay  aside  his  armor,  and  float  along  quietly  with  the  current  of 
society.  But  such  sentiments  should  never  be  entertained  by 
the  minister  of  the  gospel :  especially  when  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  this  influence,  as  the  necessary  complement  of  his  public 
labors,  is  considered. 

The  public  instruction  of  the  sanctuary  may  alarm  us,  and  we 
may  be  "  almost  persuaded"  to  yield  to  the  truths  set  forth  ;  but 
when  the  sound  has  died  upon  our  ear,  we  can  dissipate  its  effect 
in  our  converse  with  the  world.  Yet  if  there  is  a  voice  which  meets 
us  in  the  private  intercourse  of  friendship,  constantly  bringing  back 
to  our  minds  the  same  great  truths,  we  cannot  but  give  them  our 
attention. 

♦  Promlihe  Service  for  ihe  Ordination  of  Priests. 
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Fearful  indeed,  is  the  responsibihty  which  rests  upon  each 
one  in  the  formation  of  the  characters  of  those  around  him  !  a 
responsibility  too  from  which  none  can  escape,  not  even  the 
weakest.  Every  one  to  whom  God  has  granted  the  liberty  of 
speech — ^nay,  every  one  to  whom  is  given  the  power  of  convey- 
ing even  a  single  idea  to  the  mind  of  another,  may  contribute 
in  some  degree  to  modify  his  character.  Look  how  much  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  soul  may  be  changed  by  the  operation 
of  a  single  thought.  Its  influence  ceases  not  as  the  sound  of 
our  voice  dies  away.  In  the  mind  of  him  to  whom  it  is  im- 
parted, it  often  long  afterwards  •*  lives,  and  moves."  Neither 
does  it  stand  there  isolated,  and  alone.  Perhaps  it  touches  some 
secret  spring,  and  awakens  a  train  of  reflections,  of  which  he 
who  first  gave  it  birth  never  dreamed.  By  the  principle  of 
association,  another  thought  which  seems  naturally  to  arise  from 
it,  is  called  into  being,  and  then  another  from  this,  until  they 
flow  on  in  long  succession,  to  end  we  know  not  where.  Some- 
times, the  sentiment  thus  lightly  imparted  in  conversation,  which 
was  forgotten  at  once  by  the  speaker,  has  remained  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  heard  it,  recurring  to  his  memory  a^ain  and 
again,  through  a  length  of  years.  How  powerful  an  eftect  then 
may  a  single  sentence  produce  in  modulating  character,  and 
who  would  carelessly  take  the  responsibility  of  fixing  in  the  mind 
of  another,  that  thought  which  is  to  link  to  itself  such  important 
results.* 

What  a  striking  hypothesis,  by  the  way,  is  that  of  Coleridge 
— connected  with  his  curious  historv  of  the  German  servant 
girl,  familiar  no  doubt  to  our  readers— that  no  thoughts 
which  have  once  entered  into  the  mind  ever  perish — that 
instead  of  passing  away,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  believe, 
or  being  utterly  blotted  out  they  are  only  for  a  time,  con- 
cealed and  buried  beneath  more  recent  impressions — that 
they  are  inscribed  upon  the  imperishable  tablet  of  the  memory, 
there  to  remain  for  ever ;  like  those  buried  cities  of  Italy,  safe 
and  uninjured,  though  their  very  existence  was  forgotten. 
Every  one's  experience  furnishes  at  least  something  analo- 
gous in  confirmation  of  this  idea.  How  often  do  thoughts 
which  for  years  have  slumbered,  again  suddenly  flash 
upon  us  in  all  their  force,  we  know  not  how,  or  whence  ! 
The  words  of  an  old  song— the  incidents  of  our  childhood 

♦  The  celebrated  Dr.  Paley  is  an  example  of  this.  When  living  at  the 
University  in  a  course  of  thoughtless  idleness,  the  simple  rebuke  of  a  compan- 
ion, recalled  him  to  duty,  and  altered  the  whole  tenor  of  his  future  life.  This 
was  the  first  thing  which  "  awakened  reJUciion  and  siimuUUed  the  great  powers 
of  his  mind  and  vigorous  action ."    (  Lite,  p.  5.) 
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—the  feelings  which  then  influenced  us,  but  which  had  tor 
years  perished  from  the  memory,  suddenly  awake  firom 
their  silence,  and  sweep  back  over  the  soul.  There  is  fear- 
ful solemnity  in  the  thought  that  in  our  unguarded  mo^ 
ments  of  social  intercourse,  we  may  fix  in  the  minds  of  others^ 
thoughts  and  influences  which  we  would  not  wish  to  remain 
there  for  ever,  especially  if  we  follow  out  the  suggestion  refer- 
i^  to — -that  this  is  the  mysterious  record  implanted  within 
man,  which  is  one  day  to  give  with  unerring  certainty,  the  longf 
history  of  his  life,  at  that  day  when  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  called  into  judgment — nothing  lost — nothing  forgotten. 
To  use  the  beautiful  illustration  of  an  eloqent  writer — "  In  the 
web  of  human  thought  which  has  been  weaving  upward 
through  successive  generations,  each  individual  has  entwined 
his  intellectual  history  ;  and  now  and  then  some  lofty  mind  has 
drawn  upon  it  some  rare  and  luminous  device.  And  thus 
through  coming  years  shall  it  be  inwove  with  all  human  ccm- 
ceptions,  till  the  last  infant  of  the  species  shall  have  drawn 
upon  it  his  silver  line  of  thought.  Then  shall  it  be  suspended 
in  the  tapestry  of  that  spacious  temple  where  the  race  shall 
reassemble,  alike  for  intellectual  as  for  moral  retribution.** 
And  in  that  dread  hour,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  mind  will 
awake  with  terrific  energy  from  its  sleep  of  years,  and  revive 
the  long  hidden  secrets  of  the  breast  ?  This  mysterious  scroll 
will  then  be  unrolled — every  careless  thought  will  rise  from  its 
concealment,  and  man  will  find  that  through  life,  he  has  been 
within  himself  an  unerring  record  by  which  he  is  now  to  be 
judged.  As  the  spirit  in  that  last  and  terrible  hour,  is  thus 
compelled  to  wander  back  in  thought,  and  regard  the  deep 
inscriptions  written  by  the  workings  of  its  own  unhallowed 
passions — as  it  unwillingly  retraces  the  ideas  which  it  supposed 
eflaced  for  ever,  how  important  will  every  conversation  become 
in  which  it  was  engaged !  What  cause  for  joy  or  anguish  may 
be  contained  in  every  idea  which  has  been  imparted  to  it  I* 
How  strong  a  motive  does  this  furnish  for  striving  after  inward 
holiness,  but  more  than  all,  how  powerful  an  inducement  is  given 
to  each  one,  so  to  model  his  conversation,  that  he  may  not 

*  The  author  of  the  '*  Natural  History  of  Elnthusiasm/'  has  something  like 
this  in  his  last  work :  '*  Memory  has  not  really  parted  with  any  of  its  deposltes, 
but  holds  them  faithfully.  (If  not  obediently)  in  reserve,  against  a  season  when 
the  whole  will  be  demanaed  of  it.  Might  not  the  human  memory  be  compared 
to  a  field  of  sepulture,  thicklv  stocked  with  the  remains  of  many  generations  1 
But  of  all  these  thousands  whose  dust  heaves  the  surface,  a  few  only  aresared 
from  immediate  oblivion,  upon  tablets  and  urns;  while  the  many  are.  at  pre- 
sent, utterly  lost  to  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  each  of  the  dead  has  left  in  thK 
8oU  an  Imperishable  germ ;  and  all,  without  distinction,  shall  another  dajr 
•tart  up,  wiA  claim  their  dues."    Phystea)  theory  of  another  Life,  p.  79. 
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write  on  another's  mind,  any  thuig  which  may  be  a  cause  of 
anguish,  in  tie  judgment  of  the  last  day  1  Now,  we  sec  but 
darkly,  yet  even  in  this  twilight  of  our  knowledge  we  can  be- 
hold some  of  ihe  effects  of  this  moral  power  committed  to  our 
hands.  Never  however,  in  this  life,  can  the  full  weight  of  its 
influence  be  disclosed — never,  till  we  behold  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  revealed,  and  know,  even  as  we  are  known,  can  we  fully 
realize  the  power  which  man  has  in  forming  the  character  and 
destiny  of  his  brother.  But  we  see  reason  enough,  why  so 
often  m  scripture,  the  exhortation  is  given,  that  we  should  guard 
the  tongue  lest  evil  proceed  from  it !  And  when  results  so 
important  may  flow  from  one  light  expression,  or  one  careless 
speech,  is  it  not  reasonable,  that  we  should  "  give  an  account 
for  every  idle  word  we  utter,  in  the  day  of  judgment  ?" 

These  considerations  give  emphasis  to  the  exhortation  of 
the  apostle,  that  our  speech  be  such  as  is  "  good  to  the  use  of 
edifymg."  We  are  indeed  far  from  being  the  advocates  of  that 
indiscreet  zeal,  which  would  violently  obtrude  religion  on  the 
notice,  at  all  times  and  seasons ;  for  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
injury  which  such  a  course  often  produces.  There  is  "  a  time 
to  be  silent,"  as  well  as  "  a  time  to  speak."  We  would  depre- 
cate too,  that  species  of  cant^  which  is  continually  bringing  in 
the  name  of  our  Maker  on  every  occasion,  and  pretending  to 
see  in  every  occurrence,  however  trifling,  the  marks  of  a  spe- 
cial interposition  of  Providence.  This  is  as  revolting  to  good 
taste,  as  it  is  to  a  spirit  of  true  piety.  Neither  would  we  be 
understood  as  restraining  the  cheerfulness  of  friendly  converse, 
for  such  is  not  by  any  means  the  object  of  religion.  Its  influ- 
ence is  not  exerted  to  repress  the  warm  and  generous  feelings 
of  our  nature,  or  to  prevent  their  proper  expression.  Religion 
would  not  seal  up  the  fountains  of  social  intercourse  ;  it  would 
only  purify  them.  Its  object  is  to  hallow  all  the  feelings,  and 
while  it  would  regulate  man,  even  in  the  freedom  of  his  conver- 
sation, still  it  wouW  only  do  it,  so  far  as  to  prevent  aught  which 
might  be  injurious  to  another,  or  unworthy  of  himself.  But 
we  contend  that  the  Christian  minister  should  so  meet  with 
those  who  are  entrusted  to  his  care,  that  he  may  not  pass  by 
any  opportunity  which  is  afforded  him,  of  promoting  their 
spiritual  welfare.* 

♦  We  are  told  by  the  biographer  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Hall,  that  a  for- 
getfulness  of  this  rule  was  one  of  his  faults.  "  It  was  also  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  when  in  comoany  he  did  not  keep  habitually  in  view,  the  good  which  his 

great  talents  and  nigh  character  qualified  him 'to  impart.  His  conversation, 
lough  always  conveying  information  on  the  various  subjects  generally  brought 
forward  in  cultiirated  society,  did  not  indicate  the  prevailing  purpose  of  lead- 
ing the  minds  of  others  in  a  right  direction.    Or,  if  he  enteiM  society  with  this 
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Cecil,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says — "  What  passes,  on 
these  occasions,  too  often  savors  of  this  world.  We  become 
one  among  our  hearers.  They  come  to  church  on  Sunday, 
and  we  preach :  the  week  comes  round  again,  and  its  nonsense 
with  it.  Now  if  a  minister  were  what  he  should  be,  the  people 
would  feel  it.  They  would  not  attempt  to  introduce  the  dawd- 
ling, silly,  diurnal  chat !  When  we  countenance  this,  it  looka 
as  though,  "  On  the  Sunday  I  am  ready  to  do  my  business ;  and 
in  the  week,  you  may  do  yours,**  This  lowers  the  tone  of  what 
I  say  on  the  Sabbath.  It  forms  a  sad  comment  on  my  preach- 
ing."    Cecil's  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  496. 

But  let  us  leave  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  go  to 
some  more  special  considerations.  We  would  advert  then  first, 
to  the  effect  which  the  habitual  improvement  of  opportunities  of 
religious  conversation  with  his  flock,  will  have  upon  the  Chris- 
tian  Pastor  himself.  It  will  increase  his  own  spirituality.  If 
he  is  ever  setting  a  guard  upon  his  speech,  lest  ni  carelessness 
he  might  say  something  injurious  to  those  around  him,  this  feel- 
ing of  restraint  will  be  a  perpetual  moniter  to  keep  his  thoughts 
above  the  world.  He  will  not  dare  to  let  his  mind  stray  off 
from  eternal  things,  lest  it  cause  him  to  "  speak  unadvisedly 
with  his  lips."  This  single  reflection  will  be  ever  bringing  back 
his  feelings  to  their  proper  channel.  It  will  aid  him  in  "  keep* 
ing  his  heart  with  all  diligence."  And  what  can  better  kindle 
up  his  zeal,  or  impress  more  deeply  upon  him  the  value  of  im- 
mortal souls,  than  the  continual  and  earnest  desire  to  advance 
his  Master's  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  his  people,  by  leading 
to  the  truth,  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  m  contact.  How 
will  it  add  energy  to  his  prayers,  that  courage  may  be  granted 
him  fearlessly  to  confess  before  men,  the  name  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied, and  that  the  words  which  he  shall  speak,  may  by  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "be  so  grafted  inwardly  in  their  hearts,  that 
they  may  bring  forth  in  them  the  fruit  of  good  living  !"  In  short, 
it  is  evident,  that  he  who  goes  forth  from  the  retirement  of 
his  study,  with  the  wish  to  benefit  others  by  the  opportunities 

<letennination,  he  frequently  permitted  the  circumstances  into  which  he  was 
hrown  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  thus  giving  away  his  admirable  con- 
versaiionalpowers  to  the  mere  casual  train  of  topics,  many  of  them  trivial  in 
interest.  There  could  not  but  be  various  acute  remarks,  and  every  now  and 
ihen  apiece  of  valuable  disquisition,  or  a  most  important  sentiment,  or  an 
eloquent  flow  of  striking  observation!;  yet  there  was  not  a  systematic  bearing 
toitards positive  utility.  Often,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Hall  lamented  this  defect; 
often,  as  we  have  been  returning  from  a  party  which  he  had  kept  alive  by  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  his  observations,  has  he  said, '  Ah  !  sir,  I  have  again 
contributed  to  the  loss  of  an  evening,  as  to  every  thing  truly  valuable:  gohome 
with  me,  that  we  may  spend  at  least  one  hour  in  a  manner  which  becomes  us.*  ** 
Life,  by  Olinthus  Gregory,  p.  48. 
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^mied  bim  m  social  intercourse,  wiU  find  his  own  soul  largely 
yifTgajrionfily  benefited  in  return. 

,K  on  the  contrary,  be  seeks  not  to  aid  his  Master's  cause  in 
4lijm  pay,  but  permits  his  speech  to  be  tinctured  with  levity,  and 
boomes  a  trifler  in  private  hfe,  what  must  be  its  natural  effect 
JljMp  himself  7  His  character  will  lose  that  firmness  and  sobri- 
^  which  are  essential  to  his  calHng.  His  thoughts  will  too 
ffiAeii  be  drawn  frcnn  things  heavenly,  and  fixed  upon  this  earth. 
iHii  «eal  will  become  languid,  and  be  who  is  a  clei^Q^man  no 
wlipre  but  in  the  pulpit,  wiU  find  that  his  own  spirituauty  is  de- 
caying, and  the  spring  of  holy  fruitfulneiBs  drying  up  in  nis  soul. 
JimsL  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  fiivoli^  which  dwells  upon  the 
Gf^iipasses  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition  to  the  head,  and  in- 
iects  the  heairt  Wliere  it  exists.  Christian  graces  must  languish. 
.Qn  this  point,  we  wiU  quote  the  djong  testimcmv  of  one,  who, 
{|hoi^  be  ended  his  career  at  the  early  age  of  eifditeen,  had 
jiKttamed  a  ripeness  in  his  spiritual  character  not  often  seen  in 
jooe  so  young.  It  was  addressed  to  a  member  of  his  family. 
■^  .There  is  nothing,"  said  Wilberforce  Richmond,  ^so  opposed 
tto  leligioii — to  the  mind  of  Christ,  as  levity  and  trifling.  It 
^wjll  keep  you  back  more  than  any  thing.  Take  my  solemn 
jwnming,  I  apeak  firom  my  own  exjperience.  You  will  never  be 
SL  consistent  Christian,  and  you  will  never  grow  in  ^race,  if  ^ou 
indulge  in  habitual  trifling  conversation.  IX  is  not  like  the  mind 
jof 'Christ.  Your  temper  is  volatile,  and  Satan  may  use  it  as  a 
'fnaie  to  injure  your  soul.  Piety  and  levity  cannot  long  dwell 
in  the  same  heart.    One  wiU  destroy  the  other.'' 

^And  how  many  there  aro,  who,  by  watching  the  wcnkinffs  of 
their  own  minds,  might  record  a  similar  testimony  I  life, 
jhouM  not  be  with  any,  a  time  to  trifle.  Its  moments  are  fleet- 
ing too  fast  away — its  hours  are  too  rapidly  hurrying  us  to  the 
tomb.  There  is  too  much  to  be  effected — too  mighty  a  work 
t6  be  done  to  admit  of  frivolity.  It  is  indeed  a  fearful  thing,  to 
Kve — to  know  that  on  this  narrow  span  of  time,  events  are 
hanging  of  such  momentous  consequence — to  feel,  that  soon  an 
Eternity  will  burst  upon  us  with  its  awfiil  disclosures,  and  its 
changeless  state.  With  us,  the  night  is  passing  away ;  the  day, 
the  unending  day  is  at  hand.  Not  in  vain  then  was  that  exhor- 
tation of  the  Apostle—"  be  ye  sober."  But  if  this  is  applicable 
to  the  private  Christian,  with  what  added  emphasis  does  it  ap- 
peal to  the  Christian  minister !  If  St.  Paul  couW  write  to  the 
Church  of  the  Ephesians,  that  "  foolish  talking  and  jesting  are 
not  convenient,"  does  not  the  chaif;e  come  with  double  power 
to  him  who  stands  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  the  mes- 
senger of  God  to  sinful  and  apostate  mant    Shall  he,  whose 
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business  is  with  Eternity — the  effect  of  whose  labors  will  lasft 
long  after  the  light  of  the  sun  has  been  quenched — shall  he  stoop 
to  minsle  in  the  idle  raillery  of  those  around  him  ?  Shall  he 
not  rather,  bear  ever  written  on  the  tablet  of  his  mind,  that  con- 
fession of  David  :  "  There  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  lo,  O 
Lord,  thou  knowest  it  alto^ther^ !  With  what  feelings  can  he 
pass  from  the  midst  of  levity  to  join  in  the  solemn  duties  of  his 
profession?  He  may  be  summoned,  while  the  half-uttered 
jest  is  yet  upon  his  lips,  to  go  forth  and  see  the  last  hours  of  som^ 
one  committed  to  his  charge — ^to  stand  by  the  dying  sinner,  wbep 
Eternity  is  opening  to  his  view,  when  his  lips  are  quivering  vidlh 
a  long  forgotten  prayer,  and  for  the  first  time,  he  asks  in  the  ago^ 
ny  of  his  spirit, "  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  1^  Or,  it  maybe 
his  lot,  to  administer  the  comforts  of  our  most  holy  faith  to  thq 
departing  Christian,  and  to  aid  him  in  gathering  up  the  enei^es 
of  his  soul,  for  the  last,  stem  conflict.  Will  his  spirit  be  fitted 
for  duties  like  these  when  he  has  just  been  mingling  in  the  frivo- 
lity of  the  world  ?  No,  if  the  Christian  minister  seeks  nothinff 
beyond  his  own  spirituality,  and  that  frame  of  mind  which  shaS 
fit  him  to  deal  with  the  souls  of  dying  men,  he  will  let  his  conver- 
sation be  such  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

But  again — let  us  look  at  the  influence  of  religious  conver- 
sation upon  those  who  are  careless,  and  indifferent  to  spiritual 
things.  The  Christian  minister,  when  mingling  with  his  people, 
is  often  called  to  meet  such.  Thus,  he  may  frequently  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  for  their  religious  good.  We 
by  no  means  mean,  that  he  should  attack  all  upon  this  subject, 
whom  chance  may  throw  in  his  way;  for  this  will  disgust, 
much  oftener  than  it  will  edify.  There  must  generally  Be  a 
disposition,  and  a  willingness  in  those  whom  he  addresses,  to 
listen  to  pointed,  personal  conversation,  or  its  introduction  is 
without  benefit.  It  should  be  his  endeavor,  therefore,  to  dis- 
cover, whether  this  is  the  case.  But,  we  do  mean,  that  in  every 
thing  which  passes,  he  should  so  act  and  speak,  that  those 
around  him  snould  never  forget,  that  he  is  an  "  ambassador  qf 
Christ.**  There  are,  indeed,  many  ways  in  which  the  minister 
of  Christ  can  promote  his  Master's  cause,  by  his  intercourse 
with  those  who  are  only  worldly  in  their  feelings.  He  can  re- 
buke vice  and  irreligion,  should  their  advocates  throw  off  the 
mark  in  his  presence.  He  can  combat  those  opinions  so  often 
thrown  out  in  every  circle,  which  although  specious  in  appear- 
ance, are  dangerous  in  their  tendency,  and  at  variance  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel.  It  will  thus  be  in  his  power  to  promote 
a  sound  tone  of^moral  feeling.  When  a  fit  occasion  presents 
itself,  lie  can  also  inculcate  these  high  and  sublime  truths  of  our 
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faith,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  immortal  destinies  of  man. 
It  is  indeed  diflScult  sometimes,  to  draw  the  line  between  that 
fear,  which  would  hold  back  the  truth  lest  man  may  be  offended, 
and  that  prudence  which  should  prevent  us  from  doing  any- 
thing to  injure  the  cause  we  would  advance.  But  we  have 
reason  to  believe  there  is  too  much  truth  in  that  remark  of 
Thomas  Scott,  that  "  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  gospel,  and  love 
to  the  souls  of  men,  are  grievously  sacrificed  to  urbanity,  in  this 
age  of  courteous  insincerity .'^  We  should  remember,  however, 
that  even  the  irreligious  expect  the  minister  of  Christ  to  stand 
forth  as  the  champion  of  religion,  and  to  act  on  all  occasions  as 
though  its  interests  were  dear  to  him.  They  are  aware,  that  ho 
has  taken  on  him  a  vow  **  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified ;" — they  are  sensible  too  of  the  truth  of  that  maxim, 
"out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  spcaketh.*' 
When  therefore  he  has  passed  hours  in  their  company,  without 
one  allusion  to  show  his  clerical  character — without  one  word 
to  indicate,  that  he  cares  for  any  thing  beyond  this  world,  have 
they  not  reason  to  believe,  that  his  hopes  and  wishes  are,  like 
their  own,  "  of  the  earth,  earthly."* 

If  religion  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  Christian's  charac- 
ter, why  should  he  not  show  it  ?  Why  should  it  be  so  often  the 
only  subject  proscribed,  or  the  introduction  of  which  is  met 
with  chilling  indiflference  ?  Religion  is  made  too  much  a  thing 
of  Sabbaths,  and  churches,  and  death-beds — a  subject,  which 
men  seem  to  think  has  peculiar  periods  allotted  to  it,  beyond 
which  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  encroach.  They  forget, 
that  it  is  an  every-day  business — to  be  mingled  with  all  the 
concerns  of  our  life,  and  to  exert  its  influence  on  all  our  actions. 
It  seems  often  in  society  as  if  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  disagree- 
able topic,  to  which  there  was  a  secret  agreement  never  to 
recur.  With  regard  to  every  thing  which  concerns  it,  a  studied 
silence  is  observed.  This  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  in  exclu- 
sion even  of  serious  moral  topics,  that  many  modem  Christians, 
when  selecting  a  subject  for  conversation,  might  well  look  back 

♦  Robert  Hall,  although  (as  we  remarked  before)  he  was  sometimes  called 
to  lament  his  own  deficiencies  in  this  duty,  was  yet  fully  aware  how  it  ought 
to  be  performed.  He  thus  speaks  in  one  of  his  sermons,  *'  the  seasonable  intro- 
duction of  religious  topics  is  often  of  such  admirable  use,  that  there  are  few 
Qualities  more  enviable  than  the  talent  of  "  teaching  from  house  to  house :" 
though  the  modern  state  of  manners,  1  am  aware,  has  rendered  this  branch  of 
the  pastoral  office  much  more  difficult  than  in  former  times."  "  The  extent  to 
-which  they  should  be  carried  must  be  determined  by  circumstances,  without 
attempting  to  orescribe  any  other  rule  than  this,  that  the  conversation  of  a 
Christian  minister  should  be  always  such  as  is  adapted  to  .strengthen,  not  im- 
pair, the  impression  of  his  public  instructions.**    (Hall's  Works,  v.  1,  p.  142.) 
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to  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  learn  a  profitable  lesson  firom  the 
poet,  (heathen  though  he  was,)  who  adorned  his  court : 

"  Sermo  oritur,  non  de  villis  domibusve  alienis, 
Nee,  male,  nee  ne  lepus  saltet.    Sed  quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pertinet,  el  nescire  malum  est,  agitamns:  utromne 
Divitiis  homines,  an  sint  virlute  beati  1 
Et  quo  sit  natura  boni  1    Summumque  quid  ejus  V* 

Horat.  Serm.  L.  II.  Sat.  6.  v.  78. 

"  The  offence  of  the  Cross"  has  not,  indeed,  by  any  means 
ceased,  and  it  often  requires  courage,  to  introduce  before  men, 
the  name  or  the  doctrines  of  the  crucified  Nazarene.  But 
when  even  the  minister  of  Christ  is  seen,  apparently  shrinking 
from  this  avowal,  and  displaying  an  interest  in  every  thing  else 
but  what  it  is  supposed  should  be  nearest  to  his  heart,  we  well 
know  what  effect  must  be  produced  on  the  unbelieving.  Let 
him,  on  the  contrary,  "  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation,  wherewith 
he  is  called" — standing  before  the  world  as  a  living  "  epistle, 
known  and  read  of  all  men,"  and  proclaiming  to  all  by  his 
actions,  that  he  has  something  higher  to  which  he  looks  for- 
ward, than  the  fleeting  things  of  time,  and  those  around  him  will 
feel,  that  there  is  indeed  a  reality  in  religion,  that  they  have  in 
truth  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost. 

Look  at  the  necessary  influence,  either  for  good  or  evil,  which 
must  be  produced  on  any  one  who  is  not  in  heart  a  Christian, 
by  the  manners  and  conversation  of  him,  who  is  his  spiritual 
guide.  Every  interview  must  be  to  him  either  "  a  savor  of  hfe 
unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death."  The  worldly  man  meets  his 
clergyman  with  feelings  which  he  entertains  for  no  other  indi- 
vidual. He  remembers,  that  from  his  lips  he  is  accustomed 
to  listen  to  the  tidings  of  the  word  of  life,  and  that  he  is  set 
to  "  watch  for  his  soul  as  one  that  must  give  account."  In 
what  a  vantage  ground  then  of  influence  does  the  pastor  stand, 
when  he  meets  with  the  members  of  his  flock  I  Ought  he  not 
to  show  by  his  actions,  that  he  knows  he  is  engaged  in  a  work 
which  admits  not  of  trifling — that  he  has  the  salvation  of  those 
around  him  at  heart — that  he  feels  that  the  careless  and  irreli- 
gious should  give  no  slumber  to  their  eyes  till  the  great  interests 
of  eternity  are  secured  ?  When  the  irreligious  man  leaves  the 
company  of  such  a  clergyman,  he  will  often  find  reflections  like 
these  passing  through  his  mind ;  "  Here  is  one,  who  seems  to 
be  influenced  in  all  his  life  and  conversation  by  the  precepts  of 
religion.  He  at  least  must  believe  in  its  truth,  and  its  necessity 
for  those  who  have  as  yet  no  share  in  its  saving  influences. 
And  if  he  seeks  the  salvation  of  those  aroimd  him  so  diligently, 
should  not  they  be  aroused  to  consider  the  subject  ?" 

If  sach  arc  not  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  conversation 
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of  the  Christian  muiister,  have  we  not  reason  to  fear,  that  they 
are  too  often  like  these  ?  "  And  this,**  he  may  say  to  himself, "  and 
this  is  he  who  is  in  some  measure  responsible  for  my  salvation. 
Can  religion  have  much  place  in  his  heart,  when  the  mention  of 
it  is  never  heard  on  his  lips  ?  Is  frivolity  a  fruit  of  faith,  or  a 
proof  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  ?  Can  he  beheve  that  those 
without  an  interest  in  the  gospel  are  treading  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  when  he  gives  no  evidence  of  it  by  his  conduct  ?  and 
when  he  talks  of  every  thin^  but  religion?  Why,  he  himself 
seems  as  much  devoted  to  the  world  as  any  one.  He  is  too 
careless  to  believe  that  ruin  is  hanging  over  the  unconverted, 
and  I  again  may  trust  that  all  will  be  well."  Whether  such  an 
inference  is  warranted  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
it  i»  ot^en  drawn  from  the  worldly  and  frivolous  conversation 
of  the  clergyman.  Let  him  then  who  ministers  at  the  altar, 
when  called  to  mingle  with  the  careless  and  the  indifferent,  go 
forth  with  the  determination  to  show  bv  his  conduct,  that  he 
feols  his  solemn  responsibilities.  If  he  fails  in  this  point,  he  will 
eflectually  neutralize  any  benefit  which  might  have  been  de- 
rived from  his  public  instructions.* 

Look  over  the  memoirs  of  the  servants  of  God,  and  vou  will 
moot  with  numberless  mstances  of  the  power  of  a  single  sen- 
trnct\  spoken  in  simplicity  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  con- 
versation 6f  the  Christian  is  like  the  seed  which  the  traveller 
carelessly  casts  forth  in  his  path,  and  leaves  to  its  fate.  Much 
mtist  [H^rish,  yet  some  grains  may  live,  and  afterwards  spring  up 
and  bear  abundant  fruit.  He  may  be  thrown  into  contact  with 
a  stranger,  and  the  changes  of  conversation  afford  an  opportu- 

•  Bishop  Oiry,  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  Tennessee,  in  1834,  has  these 
T^MUiks.  "  Bill  (here  is  nevertheless  a  danger  to  which  he,"  (i.  e.  the  clorgy- 
mua"^  "  t«  ^X)K>seil,  far  more  subtle  in  its  nature,  and  more  insidious  in  its  ap- 
MVMch.  ihan  any  allurements  to  manifest  and  palpable  violations  of  duty.  In 
&s  M4^rc«>ttr^  with  society,  even  in  the  best  state  in  which  we  can  expect  to 
^.i  t:.  Iir  h«s  need  of  constant  exertion,  to  preserve  the  tone  of  his  feelings, 
*l^!  ;o  rihtbit  that  seriousness  of  mind — that  dignity  of  depoiiment,  and  gra- 
r«)r  «M*  Jf'mcjinor,  without  which,  all  his  other  qualifications  for  usefulness 
«4.';  K''  of  lii!U»  avail,  and  will  produce  but  slight  impression.  In  the  ordi- 
IMM  mmiciinj?  o(  the  world,  toere  prevails  a  species  of  levity,  which  in 
A>^rji  nuT  )yrh.ips,  bs  deemed  harmless  trifling,  but  which  in  the  Christian 
Mtatis^rr  must  be  regarded  as  a  serions  dereliction  from  duty — forgetfulness  of 
)itx  )ki<h  Attxl  holy  calling,  and  virtual  abandonment  of  the  solemn  obligations 
^►i'  iiN.  ojRx^,  Lei  me  not  be  understood  however,  my  brethren,  as  inculcate 
iik$  «n  auTtteritr  K'^f  manners,  amounting  to  a  repulsive  severity;  this  perhaps 
(»  f^ttAMv  injairious  with  levity.  A  happy  mean  between  the  two,  issuing  in 
lbi^i^\h)biium  v^f  that  cheerfulness  which  indicates  a  contented  and  thankful 
li<s»r(«  ;&»«!  a  conMrionco  at  peace,  is,  I  conceive,  the  reasonable  object  of  desire, 
•m^loJTpikVtsible  atiainment  in  this  case.  I  should  not  have  deemed  remark 
tt|K^tt  thi!(  subject  necessary,  bui  that  I  know,  that  the  habits  of  social  intereoane 
«r«  tgo  \>c\en  such  in  tho  world,  as  to  tempt  to  a  freedom  of  speech  and  action, 
vUch  are  atl^rward  ctasured  as  frivolous  and  tmbeeoming.'' 
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nity  to  inculcate  a  single  impressive  sentiment  They  part» 
never  perhaps  to  behold  each  other  again  in  this  life,  yet  that 
holy  thought  may  And  a  resting  place  in  the  mind  of  him  with 
whom  he  spake — and  through  the  blessing  of  the  good  spirit  of 
God,  may  have  an  effect  which  he  may  never  &iow,  till  he 
learns  it  with  joy  and  surprise  in  the  developments  of  the  future 
world  The  lives  of  exemplary  clergymen  afford  many  edifying 
instances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  good  minister  may  min- 
gle with  the  world.  We  are  told  of  that  noble  Christian  mis- 
sionary, Henry  M artyn,  that  when  he  was  leaving  for  ever  **  the 
dear  abode  oi  his  youth,"  he  did  not  permit  hHi  depression  of 
spirits  to  make  him  forgetful  of  duty.  "  At  such  a  moment,** 
savs  his  biographer — "  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been 
left  to  uninterrupted  meditation ;  but  many  young  students  hap- 
pened to  accompany  him  on  his  journey,  and  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  enter  into  religious  conversation  with  them,  for  their 
benefit."  It  was  a  rule  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Cotton 
Mather — "  Never  to  enter  into  any  conversation  without  endea- 
voring to  say  something  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  with 
whom  he  talked.** 

•When  the  minister  of  Christ  has  a  proper  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  any  one  of  his  fellow  men  for  his  religious  good, 
who  can  tell  but  it  may  be  for  the  last  time  !  Before  another 
meeting,  that  soul  may  be  removed  from  his  influence,  to 
bear  witness  to  his  unfaithfulness  at  the  bar  of  God  !  In  such 
a  case,  who  can  realize  his  feelings  I  What  would  he  not  then 
give,  to  be  able  to  make  the  triumphant  assertion  of  St  Paul — 
**  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men  ?**  There  is  an  affecting 
incident  in  point,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  to  a  celebrated 
living  minister,  (Dr.  Chalmers.)  Unrivalled  in  conversation, 
he  had  one  evening  been  the  delight  of  a  circle  of  listening 
(nends.  The  subject  was  pauperism,  its  causes,  and  cure. 
Among  the  company  was  a  venerable  gentleman,  who  kept  his 
eyes  fastened  on  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  listened  with  intense  inte- 
rest to  his  communications.  The  conversation  was  kept  up  till 
a  late  hour,  but  scarcely  had  the  company  retired  to  their 
rooms,  when  that  aged  man  was  suddenly  striken  with  death. 
In  a  moment — in  me  twinkUng  of  an  eye — ^without  time  to 
utter  even  a  dying  prayer,  his  soul  was  called  away.  Among 
the  company  who,  attracted  by  the  noise,  had  rushed  to  his  re- 
lief, and  now  gathered  around  in  speechless  horror,  stood  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  silence,  with  both  hands  stretched  out  over  the 
deceased,  the  very  picture  of  distress.  He  was  the  first  to 
break  silence.    "Never  in  my  life,"  said  he,  in  a  tremulous 
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voice,  "did  I  ever  see — or  did  I  ever  feel,  before  this  moment, 
the  meaniBg  of  that  text,  *  Preach  the  word :  be  instant  in  sea- 
8on,^ut  of  season,  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long  suffer- 
ing and  doctrine.'  Had  I  known  that  my  venerable  friend  was 
within  a  few  minutes  reach  of  eternity,  I  would  not  have  dwelt 
on  that  subject  which  formed  the  topic  of  this  evening's  conver- 
sation. I  would  have  addressed  myself  earnestly  to  him.  I 
would  have  preached  unto  him  and  unto  you, '  Christ  Jesus  and 
him  crucified.'  I  would  have  urged  him  and  you,  with  all  the 
earnestness  befitting  the  subject,  to  prepare  for  eternity.  You 
would  have  thought  it — ^you  would  have  pronounced  it  *  out  of 
season.'  But  oh  !  it  would  have  been  'in  season' — both  as  it 
respected  him,  and  as  it  respects  you." 

But  we  ought  to  speak  of  the  advantage  which  must  result 
to  serious  Christians,  from  pastoral  conversation.  By  using  well 
his  opportunities  of  religious  intercourse,  he  who  has  the  care 
of  their  souls,  will  be  enabled  greatly  to  promote  their  spiritual 
ffood.  Around  the  devoted  Christian,  there  seems  to  linger  a 
holy  charm  which  cannot  but  influence  all  who  approach  him. 
If  then  the  cold-hearted,  or  wavering  believer  should  be 
found  among  those  who  observe  his  consistent  conversation, 
what  effect  will  be  produced  upon  him  ?  The  view  of  his  own 
deficiencies  may  humble  and  quicken  him.  It  is  a  beautiful 
picture  which  Bishop  Hall  has  given  of  his  mother :  *'  So  had 
she  profited,"  says  he,  "  in  the  school  of  Christ,  that  it  was  hard 
for  any  friend  to  come  from  her  discourse,  no  whit  hoUer."* 
There  is  something  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  devout  and  godly 
sentiments,  which  cannot  but  warm  the  heart. 

It  is  no  easy  work,  under  any  circumstances,  to  run  the 
race  of  godliness.  We  contend  with  spiritual  enemies,  whose 
snares  are  found  at  eveiy  step,  and  who  watch  for  our  falling. 
While  all  the  powers  of  darkness  are  thus  banded  against  our 
souls,  should  we  not  cling  to  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  to 
support  our  steps?  While  clouds  and  darkness  are  resting 
upon  our  path,  how  necessary  is  it  that  hourly  the  voice  of  ex- 
hortation should  be  heard  telling  us,  **  Take  heed  to  thy  ways." 
There  is  a  power  in  the  sympathy  and  exhortations  of  the 
Christian,  which  may  uphold  his  brother  in  the  hour  of  weak- 
ness. The  Christian  minister  should  avail  himself  of  this 
power.     He  should  remember,  that  it   is  given   for   a   noble 

Eurpose.     He  should   not,  as  he  mingles  with  the  people  of 
is  charge,  merge  the  pastor   in  the  polished   man   of  the 

*  Bishop  HaU's  Life,  p.  19. 
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world,  until   they  forget  that  he  has  any  interest   in   their 
spiritual  welfare. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  suggest  some  hints,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  clergyman  should  "  go  in  and  out"  among 
the  members  of  his  flock.  We  fear  that  the  duty  of  pastoral 
visiting  is  by  many  too  little  appreciated.  Yet  experience  has 
proved  its  utility,  until  it  has  become  almost  a  proverb,  that  "  as 
much  good  is  done  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  in  it."  There  is,  indeed, 
much  wisdom  in  those  remarks  of  a  bishop  of  our  church — 
**  Though  you  •  speak  with  the  tongues  of  angels,'  if  you  do  not 
follow  up  the  lessons  of  the  pulpit,  *  from  house  to  house,'  among 
your  people,  your  labor  will  too  often  be  in  vain.  You  must 
add  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  the  influence  of  the  friend 
You  must  watch  for  opportunity,  I*ay  wait  for  souls,  and  take 
them  with  a  holy  guile.  *  If  you  would  have  access  to  a  man's 
heart,'  said  that  shrewd  observer,  Richard  Cecil,  *  you  must  go 
into  his  house.'  And  it  is  so.  You  take  him  by  the  hand.  You 
sit  by  his  hearth.  You  are  a  partaker  at  his  board.  You  are 
at  home  with  him,  and  you  enable  him  to  feel  at  home  with  you. 
You  gain  his  confidence.  You  touch  the  electric  chain  of  sym- 
pathy. You  possess  yourself  of  his  affections.  You  draw  him 
with  •  the  cords  of  a  man.'  "* 

In  thus  attempting  to  exhibit  the  spirit  by  which  a  pastor 
should  be  guided,  that  when  thrown  into  the  company  of  his 
people,  it  may  be  for  their  edification,  it  will  be  perceived  we 
have  carefully  abstained  from  saying  how  much  he  should  visit* 
This  is  an  entirely  different  question,  and  one  which  each  indi- 
vidual must  be  left  to  settle  according  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed.  Every  conscientious  clergyman 
will  iiowever  admit,  we  doubt  not,  that  the  only  rule  which  he 
can  lay  down  is,  that  he  shall  visit  as  much  as  possible^  con- 
sistently with  his  other  duties.  There  are  always  those,  to 
whom  his  company  would  be  acceptable  and  profitable.  There 
are  the  sick,  whose  minds  are  awakened  by  fear  lest  life  may 
be  drawing  to  its  close — the  seriously  inquiring  anxious  for 
spiritual  guidance — and  those  whose  heai*ts  have  been  softened 
by  affliction,  who  have  learned  from  melancholy  experience,  the 
instability  of  all  that  this  world  can  offer,  and  would  gladly 
seek  the  enduring  comforts  of  our  faith.  These  he  may  gently 
lead  into  the  right  way,  and  if  he  neglects  to  do  so,  he  is  faith- 
less to  his  high  and  solemn  vows.  But  in  all  such  matters,  he 
•  must  regulate  his  labors  by  that  rule  which  Christ  prescribed, 
as  the  measure  of  obedience,  when  he  said  of  one  who  had 

*  Bishop  Doane's  Charge/ 1836. 
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giTen  him  a  token  of  affection — "she  hath  done  what  she 
could/' 

We  intended  to  dismiss  the  subject  here,  having  ab^ady 
protracted  this  article  to  a  greater  length  than  we  anticipated. 
But  looking  back  on  what  we  have  written,  and  perceiving 
that  our  views  may  be  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  duty 
of  the  clergy  alone,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  saying 
a  few  words,  with  regard  to  the  laity. 

We  are  well  aware  that  many  a  layman  who  has  run 
his  eye  over  the  previous  part  of  this  article,  may  say  to 
himself — ^"this  is  ri^ht;  this  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  pastor, 
thus  mingling  with  his  people  for  their  spiritual  benefit."  And 
many  a  one  perhaps  will  think,  "  Why  does  not  my  minister 
spend  more  of  his  time  in  visiting  his  congregation,  when  the 
benefit  is  so  apparent?"  Now,  mlly  as  we  are  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  pastoral  visits,  and  the  duty  of  making  them  as 
frequent  as  possible,  yet  we  cannot  but  believe,  that  in  this  re- 
spect the  clergy  are  often  unjustly  censured.  We  will  give 
therefore  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  often  prevent  them,  at  the 
present  day,  from  performing  this  duty  as  fully  as  might  be 
wished ;  and  we  do  so,  that  the  laity  may  decide  whether  they 
themselves  do  not  often  place  these  difficulties  in  the  way. 

One  obstacle  is,  the  multiplication  of  public  services.  In 
former  days,  the  clergyman  had,  at  the  utmost,  only  to  prepare 
his  two  sermons  for  Sunday,  and  when  they  were  finished,  his 
labors  for  the  week  were  ended.  The  consequence  was,  he 
had  time  to  mix  with  his  people.  He  was  often  found  at  their 
fireside  and  their  table.  He  became  intimate  with  them  in  all 
their  domestic  relations — rejoiced  in  their  happiness,  and  sym- 
pathized in  their  griefs.  And  many  now,  who  remember  these 
good  old  days,  look  back  to  them  with  regret,  and  inquire, 
"  Why  cannot  our  clergyman  now  be,  as  formerly,  our  asso- 
ciate and  friend  ?  Why  does  he  so  seldom  cross  our  threshold, 
that  our  children  grow  up  with  scarcely  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  him  ?" 

But  look  how  times  have  altered  I  Instead  of  simply  the 
two  services  of  Sunday,  the  number  and  variety  is  multiplied, 
until  all  the  energy  and  intellect  of  the  pastor  is  kept  in  inces- 
sant employment  to  fulfil]  the  demand.  There  is  a  sad  decree 
of  truth  in  the  remark  of  one  of  the  Congregationalist  minis- 
ters ;  and  their  application  should  not  be  confined  to  his  ovm 
denomination.  ^  Their  pastor's  souls  are  kept  in  an  aknost  con- 
stant stretch  of  thought,  in  order  to  get  food,  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  for  their  flocks,  that  else  would  starve  for  lack  of 
Imowledge.    Many  think  their  lives  easy,  and  their  labor  well 
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rewarded,  if  they  are  just  kept  out  of  want  :*  but  these  know 
little  of  mental  travail ;  which,  in  our  case,  while  it  is  all  for 
the  profit  of  others,  greatly  endangers  our  own  spiritual  state. 
We  have  to  think  so  much  for  them,  that  often  we  have  hardly 
time  for  prayer ;  unless  we  think  and  pray  at  once."-f  Observa- 
tions, similar  to  these,  we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  clergy- 
men of  our  own  church. 

Now,  in  addition  to  what  was  expected  in  former  days,  the 
Sunday  school  is  to  be  overseen,  and  attended  to;  together 
with  its  teacher's  meetings,  and  other  calls  on  the  time  to  which 
it  necessarily  gives  rise.  Then  follow  the  weekly  lecture ;  the 
Bible  class ;  and,  perhaps  at  stated  times,  the  confirmation  lec- 
tures, &c.,  in  endless  variety.  The  preparation  for  all  these 
requires  study  and  investigation,  often  long  and  severe.  It 
should  not  do  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  stand  up  in  the 
pulpit,  and  deliver  before  an  enlightened  audience,  merely  a 
few  crude,  common-place,  or  ill-digested  remarks.  "  The 
priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,'*  or  else  remain  closed,  lest 
religion  be  imured.  Neither  must  he  come  before  his  Bible 
class,  but  half  prepared,  with  his  own  opinions  perhaps  on  a 
controverted  passage  evidently  wavering  and  unsettled.  He 
must  throw  light  on  every  thing  he  pretends  to  touch,  or  his 
hearers  will  think  but  lightly  of  their  spiritual  guide,  and  his  in- 
fluence depart.  His  public  services  must  give  evidence  that 
he  has  not  been  idle  in  his  study,  or  he  might  better  have  staid 
at  h^me.  He  must  "  bring  forth  from  his  treasury,  things  old 
and  new ;"  and  this,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year, 
with  scarcely  time  to  stop  and  breathe,  or  to  let  his  mind  rest 
from  its  arduous  labors. 

•  We  cannot  forbear  throwing  in  a  remark  as  to  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion. The  country  clergy,  particularly,  are  often  "  just  kept  out  of  want."  In 
this  particular,  the  world  seems  determined,  that  they  shall  be  forced  to  walk 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles.  No  matter  who  else  is  rolling  in  wealth,  they 
demand  of  the  clergy — "  You,  at  least,  shall  give  us  illustrations  of  apostolic 
simplicity  and  poverty.'*  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  with  them  a  matter  of 
conscience,  most  scrupulously  observed,  to  place  no  temptation  in  their  pas- 
tor's way,  to  induce  tnem  to  mar  the  beauty  of  these  examples.  We,  our- 
selves, have  witnessed  instances  of  men,  actually  enduring  privation  and  suf- 
fering, yet  too  proud  to  complain;  while  around  them  were  parishoners,  the 
Tery  superfluity  of  whose  abundance  would  have  made  them  comfortable. 
The  same  individual,  who,  when  his  passions  are  excited,  will  fee  a  lawyer 
with  one  hundred  dollars  to  commence  a  suit  against  his  adversary,  if  asked 
to  contribute  half  as  mvch^  per  annum,  towards  Ihe  support  of  him  who  is  la- 
boring day  and  night  for  his  spiritual  welfare,  will  often  reject  the  demand  as 
most  exorbitant  and  outrageous.  In  their  zeal  for  apostolic  example,  they 
seem  to  forget  that  there  is  also  an  apostolic  precept ;  "  if  we  have  sown  unto 
your  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  matter  if  we  shall  reap  your  worldly  things!*' 
(I  Cor.  ix.,  11 ) 

t  Dr.  Skinner,  National  Preacher,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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If  all  this  is  to  be  done — if  he  is  to  answer  all  these  de- 
mands upon  him,  as  he  should — how  little  time  must  bo  left  for 
general  parochial  visiting  I  In  a  large  city  congregation,  for 
example,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  the  experience  of  most 
clei^men,  that  aJI  they  can  accomplish  is,  to  go  through  the 
congregation,  in  their  regular  rounds,  once  or  twice  a  year. 
And  this,  barely  serves  to  keep  up  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  different  members  of  their  charge.  The  rest  of  their  time — 
all  the  odd  intervals  which  can  be  gleaned  up — must  be  appro- 
priated to  the  sick  and  the  dying,  and  those  whose  case  admits 
not  of  delay.  They  have  no  time  (or  ought  to  have  none,)  for 
visits  of  mere  courtesy — ^for  dining  out,  day  after  day — or  for 
spending  one  evening  after  another,  with  any  who  choose  to 
invite  them.  Yet,  how  seldom  will  the  laity  realize  that 
there  is  this  want  of  time  I  We  remember  an  incident  which 
Cecil  relates.  **  Having,"  he  says,  "  some  business  to  transact 
with  a  gentleman  in  the  city,  I  called  cne  day  at  his  counting- 
house  :  he  begged  I  would  call  again,  as  I  had  so  much  more 
time  to  spare  than  he  had,  who  was  a  man  of  business.  '  An 
hour  is  nothing  to  you,  said  he.' — *•  An  hour  nothing  to  a  clergy- 
man !'  said  I :  *  you  seem  little  to  understand  the  nature  of  our 
profession.  One  hour  of  a  clergyman's  time,  rightly  employed, 
sir,  is  worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  gains  of  your  merchan- 
dise.' "*  This  anecdote,  we  verily  believe,  displays  the  opinion 
which  most  people  have,  of  the  time  of  the  clergy.  They  re- 
gard them  as  gentlemen  of  infinite  leisure ;  who,  during  their 
preparatory  course  of  study,  lay  in  a  stock  of  materials  for  ser- 
monizing, and,  when  this  is  done,  have  nothing  but  a  life  of  ease 
before  them.  Thus,  sometimes  when  a  minister,  driven  to  his 
wit's  end  by  a  press  of  business,  to  contrive  how  he  shall  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  Sunday,  happens  in  the  midst  of  his  per- 
plexity to  meet  a  parishoner,  perhaps  the  first  salutation  with 
which  he  is  greeted  is — "Why  don't  you  come  and  see  me 
oftener  ?" 

But  in  speaking  of  the  multiplication  of  public  services,  we 
cannot  leave  the  subject  without  hazarding  a  few  remarks  as  to 
what  we  think  is  their  necessary  influence.  One  effect  is,  the 
frequent  ruin  of  the  clergymen's  health.     We  have  heard  the 

Siestion  often  sneeringly  asked — "  How  does  it  happen,  that 
e  clergy  have  of  late  years  become  so  delicate  7  We  never 
heard  of  the  Bronchitis  in  old  times,  nor  were  ministers  then 
ever  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  for  their  health.  They  preached 
fifly  and  even  sixty  years,  and  came  to  a  green  old  age."     We 

•  Cecirs  Remains.    (Works,  v.  S,  p.  664.) 
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confess,  we  sometimes  feel  indignant  when  we  hear  these  re- 
marks made.  Here  is  a  class  of  men,  laboring  far  beyond  their 
strength,  for  their  fellow  beings,  and  when  then*  health  fails,  and 
they  seem  to  be  sinking  into  an  untimely  grave,  behold,  their 
earthly  reward !  They  are  stigmatized  as  being  "  delicate,"  and 
unfavorably  compared  with  those  who  have  gone  before  them. 
It  is  indeed  well  for  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  that  the  favor 
which  he  seeks  is  not  that  of  this  world.  It  is  this  thought 
which  cheers  him,  even  amidst  the  privations  of  stipendiary 
poverty,  and  the  indifference  and  neglect  of  those,  in  laboring 
for  whose  immortal  interests,  he  has  spent  his  strength. 

But  is  a  solution  of  these  unfeeling  questions  wanted  ? 
Look  at  the  burden  which  is  now  often  placed  upon  the  cler- 
gyman, and  the  requirements  which  are  made  of  him,  and  then 
tell  us,  is  there  any  cause  for  wonder  that  so  many  are  obliged 
to  throw  away  their  books,  and  seek  for  health  in  other  lands  ? 
Count  the  number  of  public  services  which  some  are  called  to 
go  through,  often  in  large  and  difficult  churches,  and  then  say, 
what  but  a  constitution  of  iron,  and  a  throat  of  brass,  can  ena- 
ble them  to  discharge  their  duties  ?  It  is  this,  which  makes 
such  fearful  havoc  in  their  ranks.  ^  It  is  as  if  Satan  had  come 
into  the  world  in  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light,  seeming  to  be 
urging  on  a  good  work,  but  pushing  it  so  hard  as  to  destroy  the 
laborers  by  over-action."* 

But  there  is  another  injurious  effect  produced  by  these  mul- 
tiplied services,  and  one  which  is  little  suspected.  We  refer  to 
their  unfavorable  influence  on  personal  piety.  We  believe,  that 
as  a  general  thing,  the  religion  of  the  present  day,  while  more 
widely  extended,  is  not  as  deeply  seated  as  formerly.  "  But," 
says  some  one  in  astonishment — ^"  do  you  ascribe  it  to  the  many 
means  of  religious  instruction  which  we  enjoy?  Should  we  not 
hear  the  gospel  preached  as  often  as  we  can  ?"  We  acknow- 
ledge indeed  that  it  is  a  cause  for  thankfulness,  that  religious 
truth  is  so  extensively  diffused,  but  would  simply  ask.  Whether 
there  is  not  beginning  to  prevail  at  the  present  day,  an  exces- 
sive love  of  church-going  to  the  neglect  of  private  duties  ?  Is 
not  excitement  often  sought  in  public  services,  when  it  would 
be  much  better  for  the  individual's  spiritual  condition,  were  he 
in  the  solitude  of  his  closet,  communing  with  his  own  heart  and 
with  his  God.  We  think  indeed  that  there  is  something  of  this 
spirit  visible  in  the  religious  community,  and  were  we  called  to 
point  out  a  striking  trait  of  the  present  day,  we  should  say,  that 
we  are  a  people  "  having  itching  ears."     Popular  preaching  is 

•  Colton,  on  the  Religious  State  of  the  country,  p.  40. 
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aoughi,  in  the  place  of  sound,  wholesome  instruction ;  and  instead 
qf  "  walking  in  the  old  paths,"  many  wander  about  from  church 
to  church,  inquiring  for  "  any  new  thing."  This  produces  a 
feverish  restlessness  of  mind,  and  our  good  old  Scriptural  pray- 
ers are  disregarded  in  the  anxiety,  (as  it  is  expressed,)  **  to  hear 
preaching."  To  descend  to  a  particular  exemplification  of  what 
we  mean  by  the  injurious  enect  on  personal  piety,  produced 
by  multiplied  services;  here  is  an  individual,  who  regularly 
attends  church  three  times  on  the  Sabbath.  Now,  to  him  we 
would  say — ^**  You  can  certainly  never  *  inwardly  digest'  three 
sermons  in  one  day.  Two  are  quite  as  many  as  are  for  your 
good.  Go  to  church,  therefore,  morning  and  afternoon,,  and  in 
the  evening  stay  at  home,  reflect  on  what  you  have  heard,  in- 
struct your  family,  and  read  your  Bible,  and  you  will  find  it 
much  more  for  your  spiritual  edification." 

If  we  need  any  proof  of  the  fact,  that  religion  has  of  late 
years  grown  superficial  in  the  mass  of  those  who  lay  claim  to 
It,  let  us  only  compare  them  with  the  Christians  of  a  century 
a£0.  What  examples  were  they  of  heart -searching  piety — of 
close  intercourse  with  God— of  deep  knowledge  of  their  own 
natures  and  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth  I  And  what  a  noble 
legacy  have  their  writings  been  to  this  age  !  What  rich  masses 
of  golden  thought  do  they  contain,  unequalled  by  any  thing  in 
our  day !  Place  beside  these  devoted  men,  the  Christians  of 
present  times,  and  how  can  we  bear  the  comparison  ?  How 
feeble  seem  our  afiections,  and  our  views  of  eternal  things  ! 
We  say  then,  it  would  be  better  in  some  cases,  if,  as  in  old 
times,  there  were  fewer  public  services,  and  more  time  devoted 
to  the  closet. 

We  would  ask  the  laity  then,  when  they  sometimes  feel  as  if 
they  saw  too  little  of  the  clergyman  in  private,  not  to  judge  him 
harshly— not  to  condemn  him  as  unfaithful,  until  they  have  set 
down,  and  calculated  how  much  he  has  to  do,  and  determined 
whether  or  not  he  has  time  to  visit  them  oftener  than  he  does. 
Let  them  think  too  of  the  question,  whether  in  some  cases,  they 
would  not  be  more  benefited  in  every  spiritual  respect,  if  their 
minister  had  fewer  public  sei*vices  to  perform,  and  consequently 
more  time  for  private  and  friendly  intercourse.  We  throw  out 
these  suggestions,  because  there  are  instances,  where  the  laymen 
of  a  parish  have  it  in  their  power  to  remedy  the  evil,  of  a  cler- 
gyman almost  sinking  under  a  burden,  which  he  has  taken  upon 
mmself  in  conformity  with  their  wishes. 

But  there  is  another  tax  upon  the  time  of  the  clergy,  particu- 
larly in  the  cities,  which  we  must  also  notice  ;  and  this  arises 
from   the  numerous  societies  which  have  of  late  years  been 
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formed.  Liook  at  the  long  array,  Missionary,  Education, 
Bible,  Pr^er-Book,  Tract,  &c.  besides  the  various  benevolent 
societies  for  the  relief  of  merely  temporal  wants.  All  these 
have  their  separate  periodical,  and  committee  meetings,  quar- 
terly, monthly,  and  sometimes  weekly.  Who  conduct  these 
numerous  associations?  Take  up  their  printed  reports,  and 
look  at  the  lists  of  Presidents,  Vice  Presidents  and  Managers, 
and  you  will  find,  that  although  the  laity  are  active  in  discharg- 
ing their  duty,  yet  the  clergy  are  placed  forward  most  promi- 
nently. On  them,  the  highest  offices  are  generally  conferred. 
They  have  the  honor,  with  its  corresponding  anxieties  and 
responsibilities.  The  consequence  is,  they  must  attend  the 
meetings,  let  the  sacrifice  of  time  be  what  it  may,  or  the  other 
duties  to  their  respective  churches,  ever  so  pressing.  If  they 
do  not,  they  are  accused  of  want  of  zeal,  and  of  displaying  no 
interest  in  the  great  benevolent  movements  of  the  day.  Now 
ask  any  parish  minister,  how  often  these  engagements  break  in 
upon  his  time — how  often  they  interrupt  him  m  his  studies,  and 
call  him  to  leave  his  library,  and  his  half- written  sermon  ?  Pass 
on  to  another,  and  make  the  same  inquiries,  and  before  you 
have  gone  far,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  things 
are  no  slight  interruption  of  his  parish  duties.  But  the  minis- 
ters of  former  days  knew  nothing  of  them. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  the  laity  are  chargeable 
with  placing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pastoral  visiting ;  and  this 
is  from  a  manifest  unwillingness  to  listen  to  religious  conver* 
sation.  Some  are  always,  indeed,  willing  to  join  in  conversa- 
tion on  such  topics,  but  how  many  are  not.  How  often  is  every 
effort  to  introduce  it  received  with  coldness,  and  the  subject  dis- 
missed as  quickly  as  possible,  with  ill-concealed  disgust.  Let 
the  pastor,  for  example,  enter  an  animated  and  cheerful  circle, 
and  unite  with  it  in  the  discussion  of  all  worldly  thing^s,  and  he 
is  welcome.  But  let  him  sometimes  throw  out  an  observation 
calculated  to  lead  the  thoughts  into  a  more  serious  channel, 
and  what  an  immediate  change  is  visible  I  The  smile  disap- 
pears from  every  face,  animation  departs,  and  those  around  him 
become  only  uneasy  listeners.  How  trying  to  his  feelings,  who 
made  the  attempt,  when  he  perceives  that  his  conscientious 
efforts  have  only  cast  a  restraint  over  those  whom  he  wished  to 
benefit.  How  naturally  does  the  reflection  pass  through  his 
mind — ^**  if  I  can  only  talk  to  them  of  worldly  things,  I  might 
better  be  at  home  in  my  study."  Thus  a  series  of  repulses, 
owing  entirely  to  the  worldly  spirit  of  those  with  whom  he  meets, 
may  freeze  up  an  honest,  conscientious  clergyman's  zeal  for 
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paatonl  ddties^  and  cause  him,  almost  insensibly,  to  imbibe  the 
opiniMi,  that  he  can  be  most  useful  by  confining  his  efforts  to  the 
pulpit,  and  endeavoring  in  this  way  to  operate  upon  those,  who 
mem  so  little  disposed  to  listen  to  him  in  pnyate.  Thus,  while 
the  members  of  a  parish  may  be  complaining  of  their  clergy- 
■lacn's  remissness  in  pastoral  duties,  it  may  perhaps  be  their  own 
indimwilioii  (by  no  means  equivocally  manifested)  to  profit 
by  hi9  visits,  which  has  driven  him  to  this  course. 

We  are  not  asserting,  that  he  would  be  right  in  so  yielding  ; 
fiur  from  it ;  we  think  he  should  persevere  through  evil  as  well 
afl  good  report ;  sowing  the  precious  seed,  in  the  hope  that  some 
may  take  root.  We  wish  only  to  show  that  this  course  would 
be  natural,  and  clergymen  are  but  men.  Discouragements  and 
difficulties  operate  upon  them,  as  upon  others,  particularly  when 
they  are  left  to  contend  alone,  without  sympathy  or  assistance. 

"  Well  is  it,  if  has  not  ensued 
Another  and  a  worser  mood, 
AVhen  aU  nnraithful  thoughts  hare  way, 
Whea  we  hang  down  our  hands,  and  say, 

Alas !  it  is  a  weary  pain. 
To  seek  with  toil  and  fruitless  strife, 
To  chafe  the  numbed  limbs  into  life, 
That  will  not  live  again." 

We  have  thus  detailed  some  of  the  difficulties,  which  at  the 
present  day  stand  in  the  way  of  pastoral  visiting ;  for  we  think 
U  right  that  both  sides  of  the  question  should  be  set  before  our 
readers.  It  is  well  too  for  the  laity  to  see,  that  they  also  have 
something  to  do  in  this  matter — that  they  may  contribute  to 
hinder  the  labors  of  their  clergyman,  and  to  discourage  him  in 
his  efforts. 

We  assert  it  again  then  in  conclusion ;  that  every  minister  of 
the  gospel  should  devote  as  much  time  to  this  duty  as  he  can. 
He  alone  can  determine  the  amount  which  he  is  able  to  per- 
form ;  and  he  should  do  it,  estimating  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  is  placed,  and  the  solemn  responsibilities  resting  on 
him.  This  subject  concerns,  not  only  his  own  soul,  but  the 
eternal  interests  of  all  around  him.  He  is  to  stand  ^  as  a  light 
in  the  world,"  by  his  radient  piety  furnishing  an  unanswerable 
argument  for  the  holiness  of  religion.  He  is  to  be,  by  his  exam- 
ple, a  blessing  or  a  bane  to  all  who  are  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence.  How  solemn  then  becomes  the  inquiry, 
which  shall  it  be  ?  What  account  will  he  render  in,  at  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord  ?  Shall  any  then  rise  up  in  jud{jment 
against  him,  because  his  levity,  or  indifference  to  spiritual  thiogs, 
strengthened  them  in  their  carelessness  1    Oh,  to  each  one  who 
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has  girded  on  the  armor  of  the  Christian  minister,  may  we  not 
address  that  thrilling  inquiry  of  the  poet — 

"  Should  one  of  those  lost  souls 
Amid  its  tossings  utter  forth  thy  name, 
As  one  who  might  have  pluck'a  it  from  the  pit, 
Thou  man  of  Gk>d!  would  there  not  be  a  barat 
Of  tears  in  Heaven  1" 


Art.   IX. — The  Poetical   Works  of  Mrs.  Felicia  Hbiujis. 

Philade^a,  Grigg  and  Elliott,  1836. 
Memorials  of  Mrs.  HemanSy  with  illustrations  of  her  Literarf 

Character  from  her  private  correspondence.    By  Henrt  F. 

Chorley.     New- York.     Saunders  &  Otley,  1836. 

It  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Christianity,  that  it  not  only 
warns  the  soul  of  the  future,  and  fits  it  for  the  life  to  come,  but 
also  sheds  its  kindly  influence  over  the  relations  of  the  present. 
It  is  adapted  to  every  situation  and  circumstance  in  wnich  we 
may  be  placed.  Interwoven  with  the  best  habits  and  disposi- 
tions of  our  nature,  its  gentle  graces,  like  the  dews  of  heaven, 
water  every  fertile  soil.  It  is  serious  in  the  solemn  worship  of 
the  sanctuary ;  it  is  tender  and  familiar  in  the  affections  of  the 
household;  it  is  the  friendly  companion  amid  the  scenes  of 
nature ;  it  is  the  stay  of  adversity,  and  the  best  comfort  of 
prosperity:  it  never  deserts  us.  Wherever  man  has  a  true 
source  01  enjoyment,  it  is  present  to  sanctify  and  increase  the 
haq>piness.  Christianity  embraces  all  the  conditions  of  our  state. 
It  nerves  the  arm  of  the  artisan  at  his  daily  labor ;  it  strength- 
ens the  soldier  in  patriotism ;  it  enlightens  the  studies  of  the 
philosopher ;  it  teaches  the  scholar  his  just  end  and  aim ;  it  sec- 
onds the  call  of  duty ;  it  invigorates  every  faculty  to  its  most 
perfect  exercise.  Nor  does  it  fail  the  mere  man  of  letters  in  his 
pursuit  of  literature,  but  it  meets  the  author  in  his  closet,  and 
infuses  into  his  page  the  real  and  natural  interests  of  life.  For 
it  lays  before  him  in  the  Bible,  the  best  model  of  composition 
ever  penned,  and  awakes  in  him  the  influence  of  noble  precept 
and  example.  It  enlarges  his  understanding.  It  shows  him 
effects  not  only  in  themselves,  but  linked  to  a  first  Great  Cause. 
It  unfolds  futurity,  and  thus  gives  the  necessary  completion  to 
the  history  of  man.  It  creates  new  sympathies  in  the  kind,  for 
it  teaches  that  all  men  are  brothers,  and  humility  the  comer  stone 
of  virtue.  It  cultivates  the  love  of  nature.  It  cherishes  the 
domestic  ties,  and  reads  a  brighter  memorial  in  the  tear  of  af- 
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fection  than  in  the  most  successful  effort  of  policy.  It  is  spirit- 
ual, and  looks  to  the  emotions  of  the  soul  above  the  great  acts 
of  fortune.  In  fine,  it  embraces  the  very  spirit  of  literature  ; 
dwelling  in  the  heart,  and  rendering  every  tnought  sensitive  to 
the  claims  of  humanity. 

These  remarks  might  be  pursued  ;  but  we  hasten  to  illustrate 
them  by  the  example  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  By  observing  the  su- 
periority of  her  verse  to  that  of  the  poetesses  of  the  day, 
and  of  her  later  to  her  earlier  writings,  in  connection  with^  her 
history,  we  must  be  led  to  attribute  the  different  character  to 
the  influence  of  religion  inspiring  her  later  poetry  with  a  more 
natural  interest,  and  fitting  it  for  its  just  end — an  intimacy  with 
the  religious  principles  of  our  nature. 

Mrs.  Hemans  set  out  in  life  with  all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm 
of  genius.  She  showed  her  individual  character  almost  in  her 
childhood.  Her  parents'  residence  in  Wales,  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills,  and  bonlering  on  the  ocean,  brought  her  under  poetic 
influences  she  was  formed  to  experience  and  retain.  Often  do 
we  find  her  in  after  life,  recurring  in  her  imagery  to  these 
scenes  of  her  youth.  Living  apart  from  the  world,  her  soul 
dwelt  in  a  sphere  of  its  own — weaving  peculiar  associations  into 
an  ideal  world  for  its  abode.  She  culti\  ated  only  the  imagina- 
tion ;  all  her  thoughts  were  tinged  with  romance.  This,  as  her 
biographer  remarks,  has  its  evils  as  well  as  advantages.  While 
she  was  looking  on  all  things  in  a  poetic  light,  seemg  only  the 
fanciful  and  romantic,  separated  from  the  gross  and  actual,  her 
affections  were  lost  to  the  thousand  social  sympathies -with  man- 
kind, which  only  an  actual  participation  in  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, a  mingling  with  the  common  routine  of  life,  can  confer. 
But  this  was  destined  to  be  remedied  in  the  sad  experiences  of 
life,  loosing  one  by  one,  these  tics,  and  fastening  them  to  more 
real  objects  of  interest. 

The  poetical  character  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  mind  being  thus 
eariy  established,  her  muse  was  never  silent ;  but  sent  forth 
to  the  world  a  long  series  of  works  which,  undergoing  some 
curtailment — as  what  modem  poets  shall  not — ^will  be  remem- 
bered with  the  language.  Her  first  pieces  were  little  more 
than  specimens  of  skilful  versification  ;  as  she  advanced,  her  in- 
dividual manner  appeared  in  the  truly  womanlike  feeling  which 
marked  her  poetry.  The  selection  of  subjects,  the  delicacy  of 
taste,  the  nice  perception  of  beauty,  the  heroic  ardor  shown  in 
her  writings,  nay,  even  their  fluency  evince  the  feminine  nature 
of  her  mind.  Her  women  share  the  grace  and  softness  with 
the  high-toned  spirit  of  her  disposition.  In  great  trials  they 
are  courageous  with  the  boldest,  and  where  they  may  not  do 
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or  die,  tbey  can  submit  with  heroism.  The  "  Records  of  Wo- 
man" are  a  trophy  for  her  sex  ;  its  constancy,  devotion,  patri- 
otism, and  love,  are  commemorated  in  strains  that  should  be 
dear  to  every  female  heart.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  her 
later  works  to  add  to  these  a  still  nobler  memorial — the  strength 
and  endurance  of  woman's  piety. 

Another  of  the  early  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Heman's  verse 
was  its  patriotic  tone.  "Her  mmd  clung  to  every  trai  t  of  national 
character  wherever  it  might  be  found.  Her  fine  martial  and 
and  lyric  "  Lays"  are  of  **  Many  lands."  They  embrace  the 
northern  legend  of  "  Runic  rhyme"  with  the  tradition  of  the 
south.  Songs  of  ancient  Greece  awake  in  the  stirring  pages 
with  the  old  English  war  message.  The  Grerman  harvest  song 
equally  with  the  Indian  tale  enlists  her  sympathy,  while  America 
owes  her  a  debt  of  ^atitude  for  the  bold  and  picturesque 
"  Landing  of  the  Pilgnm  Fathers." 

But  her  attention  became  awakened  to  simpler  objects.  In 
a  gay  mood  she  could  always  surrender  herself  to  an  "  Hour  of 
Romance,"  and  live  over  some  old  dream  of  chivalry ;  but  as  the 
pressing  interests  of  life  closed  around  her,  she  gave  herself  to 
more  real  though  less  ambitious  topics.  The  poetry  of  domes- 
tic life  as  it  appears  in  the  excitement  of  joy,  the  calm  sufier- 
ance  of  affliction,  or  the  hope  of  hereafter,  arrested  her 
thoughts.  She  felt  that  this  came  home  to  the  hearts  of  all ; 
that  while  other  themes  might  attract  the  fancy  or  imagination, 
this  was  buried  deep  in  the  soul  with  an  interest  permanent  as 
our  nature.  She  knew  that  other  associations  of  man  would 
lose  their  force — ^the  storied  castle  perish  with  the  record  of 
human  glory — while  this  remained  a  part  of  our  common 
humanity — 

"  There  may  the  bard's  high  themes  be  found — 
We  die,  we  pass  away  : 
But  faith,  love,  pity — these  are  bound 
To  earth  without  decay. 

The  heart  that  burns,  the  cheek  that  glows. 

The  tear  from  hidden  springs. 
The  thorn  and  glory  of  the  rose — 

These  are  undying  things." 

The  Themes  of  Song. 

This  change  in  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  caused  by  a 
devotion  to  real  life,  may  in  no  slight  degree  be  attributed  to  the 
study  oif  Wordsworth.  When  she  had  once  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Us  works  they  were  ever  after  her  chosen  oracles. 
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What  she  says  in  one  of  her  letters  of  the  lake  scenery — 
**  My  spirit  is  too  much  lulled  by  these  sweet  scenes  to  breathe 
one  word  of  sword  and  spear  until  I  have  bid  Winandermere 
fieurewell" — -may  be  extended  to  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place. 
The  poetry  of  Wordsworth  opened  to  her  a  new  being.  She 
had  before  looked  upon  the  world  with  an  eye  to  the  fanciful 
and  romantic;  she  now  saw  the  simple  and  religious.  Her 
thoughts  of  the  affections  had  been  always  blended  with  the 
woman's  love  of  excitement — the  interest  of  battle  and  engage- 
ment, the  knightly  banquet  and  the  aged  minstrel,  the  tik  and 
tourney,  the  masquerade,  and  all  the  ancient  retinue  of  chivalry ; 
BOW  they  were  attempered  to  a  kindlier  feeling.  Her  harp  had 
echoed  to  notes  of  glory  and  adventure :  it  was  now  responsive 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  soul.  She  became  acquainted  in  his 
pages  vrith 

"  The  still  sad  music  of  humanity" 

gteaMng  gently  from  the  heart  of  every  human  being,  the  simple 
as  well  as  the  learned,  the  cottager  and  peasant  alike  with  the 
nobleman,  the  humblest  with  the  most  elevated.  Here  she 
found  something  like  repose.  The  tempest  of  the  passions  was 
gtayed,  the  airy  visions  of  fancy  were  called  home,  and  she 
came  to  learn  the  calm  of  true  poetry.  In  her  own  language, 
her  earlier  works  had  been 

"  Sad  sweet  fragments  of  a  strain — 
First  notes  of  some  yet  struggling  harmony, 
By  the  strong  rush,  the  crowding  joy  and  pain 

or  many  inspirations  met,  and  held 

From  its  true  sphere." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  quote  Mrs. 
Hemans'  own  words  with  respect  to  Wordsworth.  Her  first 
acquaintance  with  his  writings  is  celebrated  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
Jewsbury: 

■  "  The  inclosed  lines  (those  *  To  the  poet  Wordsworth,')  are  effu- 
sions of  deep  and  sincere  admiration,  and  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  enjoyment,  and  I  hope  I  may  say,  advantage,  which  you  have 
been  the  means  of  imparting  by  so  kindly  entrusting  me  with  your 
precious  copy  of  Wordworth's  Miscellaneous  Poems.  It  has  opened 
to  me  such  a  treasure  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  I  shall  always  asso- 
ciate your  name  with  some  of  my  pleasantest  recollections,  as  having 
introduced  me  to  the  knowledge  of  what  I  can  only  regret  should 
have  been  so  long  a  '  Yarrow  Unvisited.'  I  could  not  write  to  you 
sooner,  because  I  wished  to  tell  you  that  I  had  really  studied  these 
poems,  and  they  have  been  the  daily  food  of  my  mind  ever  since  I 
imrrowed  them.  There  is  hardly  any  scene  of  a  liappy,  though  aerioua. 
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domestic  life,  or  any  mood  of  a  reflective  mind,  with  the  spirit  of 
which  some  one  or  other  of  them  does  not  beautifully  harmonize. 
This  author  is  the  true  Poet  of  Home,  and  of  all  the  lofly  feelings 
which  have  their  root  in  the  soil  of  home  affections.  His  fine 
sonnets  to  liberty,  and  indeed  aU  his  pieces  winch  have  any  reference 
to  political  interest,  remind  me  of  the  spirit  in  which  Schiller  has  con- 
ceived the  character  of  William  Tell — a  calm,  single-hearted  herds- 
man of  the  hills,  breaking  forth  into  fiery  and  indignant  eloquence, 
when  the  sanctity  of  his  hearth  is  invaded." 

After  this  introduction,  Mrs.  Hemans  became  a  student  of 
Wordsworth,  so  that,  at  least  during  the  later  years  of  her  Bfe, 
a  single  day  never  passed  without  a  reference  to  his  works.  It 
was  indeed  a  source  of  pleasure  to  her  when  she  lived  a  sum- 
mer at  ^The  Lakes,"*  during  part  of  the  time  an  inmate  at 
Rydal  Mount.  Her  acquaintance  with  the  man  did  not  detract 
from  the  idea  of  his  writings.  Her  letters  of  that  period  afiord 
a  testimony  of  bis  worth,  which  we  willingly  spread  upon 
our  pages,  glad  to  do  honor  to  the  name  of  Wordsworth,  ^e 
writes : 

**  I  am  charmed  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  ♦  ♦  ♦  «  There  is  a  daily 
beauty  in  his  Ufe,'  which  is  in  such  lovely  harmony  with  his  poetry, 
that  I  am  thankful  to  have  witnessed  and  fell  it.  He  gives  me  a  good 
deal  of  his  society,  reads  to  me,  walks  with  me,  leads  my  poney  when 
I  ride,  and  I  begin  to  talk  with  him  as  with  a  sort  o£ paternal  friend. 
The  whole  of  this  morning  he  kindly  passed  in  reading  to  me  a  great 
deal  from  Spenser,  and  afterwards  his  own  Laodamia,  my  favorite 
•  Tintern  Abbey,'  and  many  of  those  noble  sonnets  which  you,  like 
myself,  enjoy  so  much.  His  reading  is  very  peculiar,  but  to  my  ear, 
delightful ;  slow,  solemn,  earnest  in  expression  more  than  any  I  have 
ever  heard  ;  when  he  reads  or  recites  in  the  open  air,  his  deep  rich 
tones  seem  to  proceed  from  a  spirit  voice,  and  to  belong  to  the  religion 
of  the  place  ;  they  harmonize  so  fitly  with  the  thrilling  tones  of  woods 
and  waterfalls.  His  expressions  are  often  strikingly  poetical :  *  I 
would  not  give  up  the  mists  that  spiritualize  our  mountains  for  all  the 
blue  skies  of  Italy.' — Yesterday  evening  he  walked  beside  me  as  I 
rode  on  a  long  cmd  lovely  mountain  path  high  above  Grasmere  Lake :  I 
was  much  interested  by  his  showing  me,  carved  deep  into  the  rock  as 
we  passed,  the  initials  of  his  wife's  name  inserted  there  many  years 
ago  by  himself,  and  the  dear  old  man,  like  '  Old  Mortality,'  renews 
them  from  time  to  time :  I  could  hardly  help  exclaiming  *  Eato'per- 
petua!'" 

And  again : 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  more  I  see  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, the  more  I  admire,  and  I  may  almost  say,  love  him.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  a  life  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  all  that  his  writings 
express, '  true  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home.'  You  may 
remember  how  much  I  disliked  that  shallow  theory  of  Mr.  Moore's, 
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with  regard  to  the  unfitnesa  of  genius  for  domestic  happiness.  I  was 
speaking  of  it  yesterday  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  was  pleased  by  his 
remark  :  *  It  is  not  because  they  possess  genius  that  they  make  unhappy 
homes,  but  because  they  do  not  possess  genius  enough ;  a  higher  order 
of  mind  would  enable  them  to  see  and  feel  all  the  beauty  of  domestic 
ties.' " 

Intimacy  with  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  doubtless  led  the 
way  to  the  change  to  a  more  serious  character  in  Mrs.  Ilenians' 
verse,  which  the  severe  school  of  affliction  afterwards  matured. 
The  Quarterly  Review  of  1820,  in  a  notice  of  her  poems, 
says — "  in  our  opinion  all  her  poems  are  elegant  and  pure  in 
thought  and  language :  her  later  poems  are  of  higher  promise, 
they  are  vigorous,  picturesque,  and  pathetic."  There  was  yet  a 
third  stage  to  which  they  afterwards  attained — ^they  became 
sublime  and  religious.  It  was  not  till  sickness  had  touched  her 
frame,  and  sorrow  tamed  the  wildness  of  her  spirit,  tliat  she 
reached  her  worthiest  efforts  in  song.  As  her  heart  was  puri- 
rified  from  thq  world,  her  mind  was  freed  also,  and  soared  to  a 
better  element.  Its  purpose  was  fixed,  for  it  had  found  an  ap- 
propriate object  in  the  religious  sympathies  of  life.  Not  only 
the  domestic  affections,  but  even  the  beauties  of  Nature,  ever 
famiUar  to  her  verse,  were  colored  with  a  new  aspect.  They 
were  not  only  holy  or  fair  in  themselves,  but  they  reflected  the 
qualities  of  their  Creator.  The  passions  of  life  before  so  imper- 
fectly represented  in  their  brief  hour  of  excitement,  were,  by 
the  prospects  of  Revelation,  connected  to  an  endless  existence 
hereafter.  There,  just  poetry,  like  true  morality,  must  find  its 
end ;  all  else  falls  short  of  its  proper  aim.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  our  authoress  herself  in  one  of  her  letters.  She  is  speaking  of 
a  character  in  her  verse.  "  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I 
refrained  from  making  Alcestis  express  the  hope  of  an  immor- 
tal reunion :  I  knew  this  would  be  out  of  character,  and  yet 
could  scarcely  imagine  how  love  so  infinite  in  its  nature  could 
ever  have  existed  without  the  hope  (even  if  undefined  and  un- 
acknowledged) of  a  *  heavenly  country,'  an  wichangeable  rest- 
ing place.  This  awoke  in  me  many  other  thoughts  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  human  aflfections,  their  hopes  and  their  conflicts 
in  the  days  of  the  *gay  religions,  fiill  of  pomp  and  gold,'  which 
offering,  as  they  did,  so  much  of  grace  and  beauty  to  the  imagi- 
nation, yet  held  out  so  little  comfort  to  the  heart.  Then  I 
thought  how  much  these  affections  owed  to  a  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  faith,  to  the  idea  of  a  God  who  knows  all  our  inward 
•tnigglcs,  and  pities  our  sufferings." 

The  best  corollary  on  what  we  have  written,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  actual  experience  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  at  recorded  by  her- 
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self.  She  writes  the  year  before  her  death,  Benooa  with  th6 
solemn  purpose  of  life :  **  I  have  now  passed  through  the 
feverish  aiKi  somewhat  visionary  state  of  mind,  often  c<m* 
nected  with  the  passionate  study  oi  art  in  early  life :— deep  affec- 
tions and  deep  sorrows  seem  to  have  solemnized  my  whole  being, 
and  I  now  feel  as  if  bound  to  higher  and  holier  tasks,  which, 
though  I  may  occasionally  lav  aside,  I  could  not  long  wander 
from  without  some  .sense  of  dereliction."  And  about  the  same 
period — ^  the  more  I  look  for  indications  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  human  spirit  and  its  eternal  source,  the  more  exten- 
sively I  see  those  traces  open  before  me,  and  the  more  indelibly 
they  appear  stamped  upon  our  mysterious  nature.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  my  mind  has  both  expanded  and  strengthened 
during  the  contemplation  of  such  things,  and  that  it  will  thus  by 
degrees  arise  to  a  higher  and  purer  sphere  of  action  than  it  has 
yet  known.  If  any  years  of  peace  and  affection  be  granted  to 
my  future  life,  I  think  1  may  prove  that  the  discipline  of  storms 
has,  at  least,  not  been  without  a  purifying  andenobling  influence.'' 
These  few  sentences  unfold  the  true  secret  of  Mrs.  Hemans* 
later  success.  It  is  the  '*  discipline  of  storms  "  that  must  elevate 
the  human  character.  Prosperity  may  be  joyful  to  the  sense, 
but  adversity  is  healthful  to  the  soul.  "*  Certainly  virtue  is  like 
precious  odors,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  incensed  or 
crushed.** 

Under  the  combined  influence  of  improved  taste,  much  sor- 
row, and  a  firmly  infixed  religious  principle,  Mrs.  Hemans  wrote 
her  last  work,  "  The  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life."  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  a  literary  composition  her  best  production,  and  justifies 
her  confidence,  had  her  Ufe  been  prolonged  of  giving  to  the  world 
something  far  superior  to  her  other  writings.  As  admirers  of 
her  verse,  we  would  point  to  this,  and  show  Christianity  to  be 
the  best  instructer  in  literature.  It  will  bear  the  test  of  criti- 
cism. To  note  an  occasional  beauty :  she  has  a  power  of  con- 
densed expression  rarely  acquired  oy  the  female  writer,  which 
appears  in  single  lines  of  great  force.  Calling  poetic  inspi- 
ration 

**  The  gift,  the  vision  of  theunseal'd  eye," 

she  approaches  Wordsworth's  "  vision  and  the  faculty  divine." 
Her  cJlusions  in  these  poems  are  incidental,  and  far  more  vigorous 
than  in  her  earlier  works.  When  she  speaks  in  The  Prayer  of 
the  Lonely  Student  of 

**  The  grave  sweetness  on  the  brow  of  truth," 

we  fancy  almost  that  the  dream  of  Plato  has  been  realized,  and 
tfait  we  are  looking  upon  the  countenance  of  Truth,  so  lovely 
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that  all  fall  down  and  worship  her.  The  sonnets  entitled  "  Old 
Church  in  an  English  Park,''  and  "  A  Church  in  North  Wales," 
are  picturesque  and  thoughtful.  In  the  sketch  of"  The  English 
Martyr/'  there  is  a  fine  ode  on  The  Passion. 

"  The  Sun  set  in  a  fearful  hour 
The  stars  might  well  grow  dim ; 

When  this  mortality  had  power. 
So  to  o'ershadow  Him." 

The  Sabbath  Sonnet,  her  latest  work,  dictated  from  her  bed 
of  death  was  a  noble  last  strain  for  a  Christian  poetess. 

"  SABBATH    SONNET." 

**  How  many  blessed  groups,  this  hour  are  bending. 
Through  England's  primrose  meadow  paths,  their  way 
Toward  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy  elms  ascending, 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallow'd  day. 
The  halls,  from  old  heroic  ages  gray, 
Pour  their  fair  children  forth  ;  and  hamlets  low, 
With  whose  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft  winds  play, 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 
Like  a  free  vernal  stream.     I  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways, — to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound  ; — yet,  oh  my  God  !  I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  fill'd 
My  chasten'd  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  still'd 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness." 

Our  task  is  now  briefly  performed.  We  have  asserted  our 
argument,  not  that  all  poetry  must  be  religious — but  that  the 
best  poetry,  and  worthiest  the  name,  that  which  enters  into  the 
nature  of  man,  his  passions,  and  affections,  which  represents  his 
character  must  be  essentially  so.  Let  the  poet  then  who  would 
write  for  man,  study  to  be  taught  of  Heaven.  Let  the  envy, 
malice  and  selfishness  of  his  disposition,  be  supplanted  by  Chris- 
tian charity.  Let  his  life  breathe  the  spuit  ot  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    Let  his  inspiration  be  from  Heaven. 


Art.  X. — Discoveries  in  Light  and  Vision^  with  a  short  Me- 
moir,  containing  Discoveries  in  the  Mental  Faculties,  New- 
York:  G.  and  C.  Carvill,  and  Co.    1836.    18mo.    pp.  300. 

Almost  numberless  are  the  opinions  which  in  different  ages 
of  the  world  philosophers  have  held  respecting  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  vimon.    The  Platonists  and  Stoics,  taught  that  visbn 
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was  efiected  by  the  emission  of  rays  out  of  the  eyes ;  and  Roger 
Bacon  afterwards  held  the  same  opinion,  giving  the  curious  reason 
for  it,  that  all  things  created,  are  designed  to  perform  their  own 
proper  functions,  by  their  own  powers.  The  Epicureans  held 
that  vision  is  effected  by  the  emanation  of  corporeal  species^  or 
images  from  objects ;  or  a  kind  of  atomical  effluvia,  continually 
flying  off  from  the  intimate  parts  of  its  objects  to  the  eye.  The 
Peripatetics,  held^also  that  vision  is  produced  by  the  reception  of 
species,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  they  believed  the 
species  to  be  incorporeal  Aristotle's  account  of  vision,  in  his 
chaptor  de  Aspectu,  amounts  at  last,  when  freed  from  its  cum- 
brous chains  of  species  and  images  only  to  this,  that  objects  must 
have  some  intermediate  body,  whereoy  to  affect  the  organ  of 
sight. 

Of  the  modem  philosophers,  Descartes  maintains,  ^  that  the 
sun  passing  the  materia  subtilis,  with  which  the  whole  universe 
is  every  where  filled ;  the  vibrations  and  pukes  of  that  matter  are 
reflected  from  objects,  and  communicated  to  the  eye,  and  thence 
to  the  sensoroum."  Newton's  theory  is,  "  that  vision  is  per- 
formed chiefly  by  the  vibrations  of  a  fine  medium  (which  pene- 
trates all  bodies)  excited  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  rays  of 
light,  and  propagated  through  the  capillaments  of  the  optic  nerve 
to  the  sensorium."  The  main  point  of  difference  between  the 
doctrines  of  these  two  philosophers,  upon  the  subject  of  vision, 
relates  not  so  much  to  the  mode  in  which  impressions  of  out- 
ward objects  are  conveyed  from  the  apparatus  of  the  eye  to  the 
sensorium,  as  to  the  nature,  qualities,  and  mode  of  development 
of  liffht  itself. 

Though  the  general  features  of  the  two  rival  theories  which 
originated  with  these  two  illustrious  men,  and  were  adopted, 
both  in  their  own  age,  and  subsequently,  by  the  most  distin- 
guished philosophers  on  both  sides,  must  be  presumed  to  be 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  venture  to  recur  to  a  few 
of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  each. 

Of  the  Newtonian  or  Corpuscular  theory  of  light,  the  fun- 
damental postulatum  is,  '*  that  light  consists  of  particles  of  mat- 
ter, possessed  of  inertia,  and  endowed  with  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces,  and  projected  or  emitted  from  all  luminous 
bodies  with  nearly  the  same  velocity,  about  200,000  miles  per 
second.'*  Other  important  assumptions  are  also  requisite  for 
the  explication,  by  this  theory,  of  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena 
of  light — and  among  them  we  mention  as  a  second  postulate, 
connected  with  vision — **  That  these  particles  infringing  on  the 
retina,  excite  vision,  the  particles  whose  inertia  is  sreatest  pro- 
ducing the  sensation  of  red,  those  of  least  inertia  me  sensation 
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of  violet,  and  those  in  which  it  is  intermediate,  the  inter- 
Vifdiate  colors." 

Ttiese  fimdamental  positions  of  the  Corpuscular  theory 
although  now  proposed  as  postulates  or  assumptions,  seem  to  be 
le^timate  deductions  from  the  common  and  well  known  laws  of 
l^ection  and  refraction ;  and  this  theory  has  accordingly  been 
generally  received,  and  used  for  the  solution  of  the  phenomena 
oflkht. 

The  Huyeenian  or  Undulatory  theory,  on  the  other  hand, 
rests  on  this  fundamental  postulate,  '*  that  an  excessively  rare, 
fiobtle  and  elastic  medium,  or  ether^  fills  all  space,  and  pervades 
all  material  bodies,  (less  elastic  in  the  interim  of  bodies,)  and 
that  when  regular,  vibratory  motions  of  a  proper  kind,  are 
propagated  tlu-ough  the  ether,  and  passing  through  our  eyes, 
reach  and  agitate  the  nerves  of  our  retina,  tliey  produce  in  us 
the  sensation  of  light ;  the  freqtLsncy  of  pulses  determines  the 
co/or,  and  the  amplitude  or  extent  of  each  wave  or  vibration, 
determines  tlie  intensity  or  brightness  of  the  light."  This 
theory,  while  it  is  less  obviously  deducible  from  the  ordinary 
phenomena,  rests  on  the  strength  of  analogy  with  the  laws  of 
■ound,  and  on  its  ready  adaptation  to  explain  and  illustrate  some 
few  classes  of  phenomena,  which  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  explica- 
ble by  the  corpuscular  theory  :  and  it  has  the  sanction  of  the 
weighty  names  of  Descartes,  Huygens,  Hooke,  Euler,  and 
in  later  times,  those  of  Young  and  jbresnel. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  either  of  these  two  important  theories. 
Of  the  first  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  more  simple 
and  obvious,  as  resulting  from  the  rectilinear  progress  of  light 
in  all  uniform  and  hemogeneous  media,  and  from  the  common 
laws  of  reflection  and  refraction,  as  we  have  remarked.  While 
of  the  second,  it  may  with  almost  triumphant  force  be  asserted, 
that  it  readily  meets  the  common  laws  of  reflection,  is  recon- 
cileable,  though  less  readily  with  the  laws  of  refraction,  and 
above  all,  satisfactorily  explains  certain  peculiar  cases,  where 
the  other  seems  to  fail.  But  whichever  hypothesis  be  adopted, 
the  mode  of  investigation,  as  to  the  facts  and  results  to  be  arrived 
at,  is  in  itself  strictly  geometrical,  and  so  far  indisputable.  And 
it  must  be  at  once  obvious,  to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance 
with  geometry,  that  so  long  as  the  progress  of  light  itself  is  rec- 
tilinear, and  its  changes  of  direction  governed  by  certain  fixed 
laws  which  observation  has  made  known,  that  it  can,  in  most 
cases,  but  little  afiect  the  result  arrived  at,  whether  the  motion 
be  one  of  particles  actually  moving  onwards,  or  of  vibrations 
directly  propagated  from  one  particle  to  another. 
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In  the  received  doctrines  of  lights  therefore,  it  most  be  a{>- 
parent  that  all  that  rests  upon  observed  facts  and  laws,  carried 
out  and  applied  by  geometry,  is  beyond  controversy ;  and  such, 
most  unquestionably,  are  all  the  ordinary  productions  of  images 
by  mirrors,  and  lenses  and  many  kindred  phenomena :  on  the 
contrary,  all  which  belongs  only  to  the  regions  of  conjecture  or 
speculation ;  as  for  instance,  all  questions  relating  to  the  forces 
which  influence  light  in  reflection  or  refraction,  or  to  the  modes 
in  which  light  is  essentially  developed,  &c. ;  is  liable  to  be  di»- 
puted  by  any  body,  and  without  the  possibility  of  ever  bringing 
the  controversy  to  an  absolute  issue.  In  our  analysis  and  ex- 
amination, therefore,  of  the  new  treatise  on  light  and  vision, 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  propose  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  acknowledged  laws  of  investigation ;  reason- 
ing only  from  established  facts,  and  observed  properties,  and 
applying  to  these  the  certain  aids  of  geometry. 

The  flrst  and  most  important  point  in  which  this  writer  op- 
poses the  received  doctrines  of  light,  relates  to  the  inverted 
image  formed  on  the  retina  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
chamber  of  the  eye ;  and  the  author's  proposition  is  thus  an- 
nounced : 

"  Having  always  doubted  the  theory  of  seeing  objects  in  an  in- 
verted position,  I  determined  on  testing  its  accuracy.  The  (irst 
moment  it  was  in  my  power,  I  made  the  experiment,  and  the  first  eye 
that  I  examined  enabled  me  to  detect  the  error  under  which  we  had 
so  long  labored."  p.  1. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  preparation  of  an  eye,  in 
the  usual  way,  by  removing  the  sclerotic  coat,  &c.  from  the 
hinder  part  of  the  eye,  and  a  statement  of  the  commonly  ob- 
served tact  of  an  inverted  image  on  the  posterior  surface.  But 
supposing  this  inversion  to  result  from  some  derangement  in  the 
eye  consequent  on  its  removal  from  the  socket,  or  from  some 
other  cause  difierent  from  that  usually  ascribed,  the  author  sub- 
stituted an  artificial  pressure,  similar  to  that  of  the  socket,  bv 
**  holding  it  in  the  hand  as  if  it  were  a  tube,  and  pressing  it  all 
round  equally  yet  gently." 

"  Instead  of  looking  on  the  surface  of  the  hole  as  is  usually  done 
when  making  this  experiment,  I  looked  through  it ;  because,  in  the 
case  of  our  own  vision,  I  knew  that  the  rays  of  light  from  an  external 
object  had  to  pass  through  the  axis  of  the  eye.  At  first  nothing  was 
seen,  even  the  inverted  candle  had  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the 
hole.  Presently  a  bright  light  flashed  across  the  animal's  eye,  and 
disappeared.  As  soon  as  I  could  keep  my  hand  steady,  the  light 
again  was  visible ;  it  proved  to  be  a  circular,  and  bright ;  and  while  it 
was  thus  stationary,  I  held  a  pin  before  the  eye,  with  the  head  up,  and 
to  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  I  found  my  previous  opinions  confirmed. 
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for  the  pin  appeared  exactly  as  I  presented  it  to  the  eye  of  the  animal. 
When  I  turned  the  pin  upside  down,  it  appeared  upside  down  too ! 
As  soon  as  I  lowered  the  eye,  so  that  the  central  rays  from  the  candle 
did  not  enter  the  axis  of  the  animal's  eye,  then  the  candle  again  ap- 
peared on  the  surface  of  the  little  hole."  p.  4,  5. 

On  this  first  and  single  experiment,  and  the  result  as  above 
announced,  the  writer  most  positively  asserts,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  inverted  image  is  "  a  gross  delusion,"  and  that  the  ration- 
ale heretofore  adopted  as  explaining  the  fact  that  objects  ap- 
pear to  us  erect  while  their  images  are  inverted,  "will  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  be  the  subject  of  amazement,  ridicule,  and 
merriment."  We  must  remark  upon  these  assertions,  that  they 
are,  in  our  opuiion,  unsupported  altogether  by  the  facts  of  the 
case ;  and  though  we  certainly  feel  a  decided  sentiment  of  re- 
spect for  this  bold,  ingenious,  and  original  writer,  yet  we  could 
not  but  be  surprised  and  amused  at  the  degree  and  manner  of 
the  temerity,  that  could  speak  so  scornfully  of  the  results  which 
observation  and  mathematical  principles  have  been  held  to  con- 
cur in  estabUshing  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  inverted  images, 
and  the  ingenious,  if  not  strictly  true  account  which  has  been 
given  of  the  way  in  which  we  see  objects  erect,  while  the  im- 
ages are  inverted  on  the  retina. 

We  consider  it  a  fact  too  strongly  supported  by  experiment, 
and  too  decidedly  indicated  by  geometry,  to  be  lightly  yielded, 
that  there  is  formed  upon  the  back  part  of  the  chamber  of  the 
eye,  an  inverted  image  of  every  object  within  the  range  of  vis- 
ion ;  and,  although  tne  writer  before  us  is  so  confident  in  as- 
sertmg  the  contrary,  we  cannot,  without  more  abundant  evi- 
dence, and  more  satisfactory  explanation,  renounce  the  well- 
sustained  doctrines  of  vision  which  now  obtain.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  fully  willing  to  dispense  in  this  case  even-handed 
justice,  and  to  give  the  author  credit  for  some  good,  if  not  ori- 
ginal suggestions,  relative  to  the  mode  of  action  of  some  of  the 
more  delicate  organs  of  sight.  For  full  two  centuries,  have 
anatomists  and  philosophers  been  examining  with  great  care 
the  structure  of  the  eye,  and  the  mutual  connections  of  its  parts. 
These  examinations  have,  indeed,  been  accompanied  by  vari- 
ous opinions  as  to  the  exact  functions  of  each  division  of  the 
organs  of  sight;  yet,  to  this  one  conclusion,  all  who  have 
closely  examined,  have  uniformly  come,  viz.  that  the  eye  is 
justly  considered  a  natural  acromatic  instrument,  or  camera  ob- 
scura,  in  which  pictures  of  external  objects  arc  exhibited  as 
painted  on  the  retina,  or  posterior  surface  of  the  chamber,  by 
rays  introduced  through  the  apurture  of  the  pupil.  That  the 
eye  is  constituted,  and  its  parts  arranged,  with  a  special  design 
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to  the  formation  of  images,  is  amon^  the  most  indisputable  of 
all  propositions  in  this  department  of  optics.  Indeed,  this  sin- 
gle fact  is  enough  to  convince  a  person  with  sufficient  know- 
tedge  of  geometrj'  to  understand  the  case — viz.,  that  the  trans- 
parent front,  or  coiiiea,  is  found  to  possess  exactly  that  shape 
which  is  demonstrably  effective  in  preventing  what  is  called 
spherical  aberrations,  and  bringing  the  rays  of  light  precisely  to 
a  focus  ;  wliile,  at  the  same  time,  the  relative  curvatures  of  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  relative  densities 
of  the  two  humors,  and  of  this  lens,  are  found  to  be  in  all  cases 
suited,  with  the  utmost  precision,  to  the  purpose  of  forming  im- 
ages nearly  at  the  place  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eye. 
These  facts,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  of  a  character  not 
easily  to  be  set  aside  in  investigations  on  this  subject. 

Again :  as  to  the  position  which  the  image,  ii  formed,  must 
have.  It  is  a  proposition  of  the  most  elementary  simplicity — ^that 
a  ray  of  light  so  falling  on  any  double  convex,  or  double  con- 
cave lens,  as  after  refraction  to  pass  through  the  central  point 
of  the  lens,  must  assume  a  direction  again  on  passing  out,  paral- 
lel to  that  in  which  it  fell  on  the  lens  ;  and  when  the  lens  is  not 
very  thick,  the  effect  of  this  law  will  be  to  occasion  a  crossing 
almost  exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  lens,  of  the  rays  from  the 
extremity  of  an  object.  From  this  arises  the  necessity  of  inver- 
sion in  the  images  produced  by  double  convex  lenses.  Now,  on 
examining  the  eye,  and  noting  its  peculiar  structure,  who  can, 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  position  and  form  of  the  crystalluic  lens 
and  its  density,  as  compared  with  the  other  divisions  of  the 
organ — and  who  does  not  see  the  obvious  propriety  of  the  in- 
ference from  analog}%  that  the  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
extremities  of  objects,  cross  eacn  other  near  the  centre  of  the 
crystalline,  and  so  produce  an  inverted  image  somewhere  be- 
yond ;  or,  as  the  arrangement  and  refracting  powers  of  the 
several  parts,  indicate,  about  the  place  occupied  by  the 
retina  on  the  posterior  surface.  This  inference,  so  deduced 
from  analogy,  and  from  reasoning  a  priori — has  been  consid- 
ered as  beautifully  confirmed  by  the  celebrated  discovery  of 
the  (German  philosopher,  Scheiner,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  **  By  taking  the  eye  of  an  ox  recently 
killed,  and  stripping  the  sclerotic  coat  with  the  choroides,  from 
its  posterior  portion,  carefully  preserving  the  retina  as  it  lies  upon 
the  vitreous  humor ;  then  placing  the  eye  in  a  suitable  aperture 
in  the  window-shutter  of  a  darkened  chamber,  with  the  cornea 
outward,  a  transparent  miniature  painting  of  the  external  land- 
scape, in  all  its  variety  of  figures  and  colors,  is  exhibited  on  the 
retina,  the  whole  being  inverted."    The  inversion,  as  we  have 
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seen,  was  of  course  regarded  as  the  natural  optical  eflfect  of  the 
structure  of  the  eye.  Yet  the  above  experiment  which  offered, 
as  it  were,  so  palpable  a  demonstration  of  the  fact,  directed  the 
attention  of  philosophers  to  the  question,  how  it  is  that  we  nev- 
ertheless see  all  objects  erect — ^and  called  forth  numerous  dis- 
auisitions,  mechanical,  optical,  and  metaphysical,  to  account  for 
le  phenomenon.  In  this  controversy,  are  to  be  found  the  most 
illustrious  names  of  that  and  of  subsequent  times. 

The  most  approved  and  generally  adopted  solution  of  the 
circumstance,  is  that  which  the  writer  before  us  would  have  us 
believe,  is  about  to  become  a  subject  of  "  amazement,  ridi- 
cule, and  merriment."  It  is  happily  illustrated  by  Dr.  Arnott. 
"It  is  known,"  says  he,  "that  a  man  with  a  wry  neck  judges  as 
correctly  of  the  objects  around  him  as  any  other  person,  never 
perceiving  them  for  instance,  inclined  or  crooked,  because  their 
images  are  inclined  as  regards  the  natural  perpendicular  of  his 
retina ;  and  that  a  bed-ridden  person,  obliged  to  keep  the  head 
upon  the  pillow,  soon  acquires  the  faculty  of  the  person  with  a 
wry  neck :  and  that  an  affected  girl,  inclining  her  head  while 
trying  her  attitudes,  from  much  practice,  judges  of  the  manceu- 
vres  of  a  beau,  as  conveniently  in  that  way  as  any  other ;  and 
that  boys  who,  at  play  bend  down  to  look  backwards  through 
their  legs,  although  a  little  puzzled  at  first,  because  the  usual 
position  of  images  on  the  retma  is  reversed,  soon  see  as  well  in 
that  way  as  in  any  other.  It  appears  therefore  that  while  the 
mind  studies  the  form,  color,  &c.  of  external  objects,  in  their 
images  projected  on  the  retina,  it  judges  of  their  position  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  light  comes  from  them  to  the  eye,  no 
more  deeming  an  object  to  be  placed  low  because  its  image  may 
be  low  in  the  eye,  than  a  man  in  a  room,  into  which  a  sun-beam 
enters  by  a  hole  in  the  window-shutter  deems  the  sun  low  be- 
cause its  image  is  on  the  floor." 

We  cannot  maintain  the  absolute  certainty  of  this  solution — 
because  the  case  in  its  very  nature  does  not  admit  of  that  kind 
of  examination,  which  alone  can  lead  to  absolutely  certain  re- 
sults. As  to  tracing  the  exact  mode  in  which  any  of  our  or^ns 
convey  impressions  to  the  sensorium— and  determining  without 
the  possibility  of  error  the  precise  way  in  which  originate  our 
perceptions  of  external  things,  and  our  judgment  about  them — 
we  hold  it  to  be  a  point  excluded  by  the  very  limitations  of  our 
constitution.  All  we  can  expect  in  the  case,  and  all  we  need 
aim  at,  is  to  examine  as  closely  as  we  can  each  special  organi- 
zation, and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  same*  and 
then  fairly  draw  our  inferences  as  to  the  probable  and  natural 
mode  of  action«    This  course  may  be  most  ably,  and  wisely 
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pursued,  and  yet,  in  certain  cases,  error  may  not  be  avoided, 
either  through  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  proper  offices 
of  some  parts  under  examination,  or  through  ignorance  in  rela- 
tion to  some  collateral  branches  of  knowledge.  We  will 
not  assert  that  such  may  not  possibly  have  been  the  case  with 
the  received  doctrines  of  light  and  vision.  But  this  we  will 
assert,  that  those  doctrines,  so  far  from  even  meriting  the  ridi- 
cule here  predicted,  will  always  stand  as  admirable  monuments 
of  philosophical  research  and  sagacious  inference.  We  take 
occasion  too,  to  add  here,  that  while  in  the  main,  the  supporters 
of  the  established  doctrines  of  vision,  have  been  guided  by  the 
unerring  indications  of  geometry — the  writer  before  us  mani- 
fests, if  not  a  disregard  for  this  guidance,  certainly  a  most  un- 
pardonable ignorance  of  its  powers  and  adaptation  to  the 
subject. 

We  have  said  that  we  cannot  renounce  the  well  authenticated 
facts  and  conclusions  touching  the  established  theoryof  vision— on 
the  bare  assertions  and  inadequate  investigations  of  this  writer ; 
at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  question  some  of  the  facts  here 
brought  forward.  We  do  not  doubt,  for  instance,  that  after 
preparing  the  eye  under  examination  as  described,  the  author 
did,  under  certain  circumstances,  lose  sight  of  the  inverted  im- 
age^  and  perceived  a  confused  and  nearly  circular  image  hot 
inverted.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  it  is  possible  to  see  through  an 
eye  in  some  given  positions,  tolerably  well  defined  objects  as 
they  are,  erect ;  and  this  too,  possibly,  when  they  may  be 
beyond  the  focus,  proper  for  allowing  the  dead  eye,  regarded  as 
a  simple  lens,  to  present  the  rays  to  the  observer's  eye  under  the 
best  angle  for  distinct  vision.  But  we  believe  a  ready  explana- 
tion may  be  rendered  of  all  these  cases  entirely  consistent  with 
the  received  doctrines  of  light  and  vision. 

If  we  look  through  any  double  convex  lens,  we  shall  find 
(if  our  eye  be  held  close  to  the  lens,  the  only  case  in  which  we 
can  really  look  through  it)  objects  which  are  about  the  focus  of 
the  lens,  much  magnified  and  erect — and  more  distant  objects, 
will  appear  erect  also— and  less  and  less  distinct  as  they  are 
more  and  more  distant  from  the  focus  of  the  lens.  The  reason 
of  all  this  is  abundantly  manifest  by  the  simplest  application  of 
geometry  to  the  Newtonian  theory.  Yet,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
there  is  no  image  formed  in  these  cases,  by  the  lens  held  before 
the  eye,  but  the  convergent  rays  are  received  by  the  eye,  before 
they  have  reached  their  focus.  And  the  very  course  pursued 
by  the  writer  under  consideration,  indicates  to  us  that  the  ani- 
mal's eye  used  in  the  experiment  referred  to,  after  being  muti- 
lated and  pressed,  as  stated,  would  most  likely  be  incapable  of 
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concentrating  the  rays  with  precision  to  form  the  image  on  the 
posterior  surface ;  and  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  a  sim- 
ple lens  placed  before  the  eye,  throwing  upon  the  latter  conver- 
gent rays,  and  presenting  objects  erect,  but  less  and  less  distinct 
as  they  are  further  from  the  focus.  But  whether  this  be  a  correct 
explanation  or  not,  there  is  another  account  of  vision,  which  this 
writer  seems  never  to  have  met  with,  and  which,  while  it  affords 
a  ready  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  the  erect  images  seen  by 
the  wnter  before  us,  seems  to  us  at  once  more  simple,  clear  and 
satisfactory,  than  the  suggestions  of  the  memoir  we  are  exam- 
ining. 

Dr.  Hutton  mentions  a  tract,  published  in  1818,  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Horn,  on  "  the  Seat  of  Vision" — of 
which  he  thus  speaks — "  In  this  little  piece,  after  a  neat  and 
concise  account  of  the  difierent  hypotheses  and  arguments  of  his 
predecessors  in  this  line,  the  author  relates  some  ingenious  ex- 
periments, accompanied  with  reflections  on  the  subject,  and 
finally  deduces  a  theory  which  appears  more  rational  and  satis- 
factory than  any  of  the  former.**  This  tract  we  have  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  but  we  regard  the  following 
extract  quoted  by  Dr.  Hutton,  as  very  ingenious  and  pleasing, 
if  not  demonstrably  true : 

"  The  reader  must  have  anticipated,  and  therefore  will  now  readily 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  I  conceive  vision  to  be  accom. 
plished.  Rays,  from  all  points  of  such  objects  as  are  opposed  to  the 
organ,  pass  through  the  pupil,  and,  after  refraction  in  the  different 
humors,  delineate  perfect  but  inverted  pictures,  on  the  retina  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye ;  these  pictures  are  instantly  reflected,  in  their  various 
colors  and  shades,  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  concavity ;  another 
reflection  from  hence  raises  images  of  the  external  objects  near  the 
middle  of  the  vitreous  humor,  in  their  natural  order  and  position ; 
these  images  make  due  impressions  on  the  opposite  base  of  the  nerve, 
which  are  transmitted  by  it  to  the  brain,  thus  the  sensation  is  pro- 
duced, and  vision  performed." 

If  these  suggestions  be  correct,  several  modifications  must 
be  made  in  the  doctrines  wc  have  stated  as  those  most  ap- 
proved on  the  subject  of  vision  ;  and  while  such  modifications 
might  be  requisite,  no  unauthorized  ridicule  can  be  ventured 
towards  these  doctrines.  These  modifications,  indeed,  sug- 
gested as  they  are  in  Mr.  Horn's  ingenious  tract,  coincide  in  a 
remarkable  degree  with  some  of  tlie  facts  described  by  our 
anonymous  writer. 

The  latter  says — "  No  particular  part  of  the  eye-ball  can 
be  re^rded  as  the  seat  of  vision.  It  is  with  this  organ  as  with 
the  others,  one  part  of  the  apparatus  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  rest" and  though  **  the  optic  nerve 
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is  certainly  the  main-spring  of  the  whole  apparatus  of  vision," 
yet  ^  when  the  whole  eye  is  sound,  then  every  part  moves 
simultaneously  at  one  impulse,  and  conveys  an  image^  for  so  we 
must  speak  to  the  sensorium.'* 

'^Mr.  Horn,  in  1813,  had  written,  ^Neither  the  retina  nor 
the  choroides,  is  the  immediate  seat  of  vision,  but  the  optic 
nerve  being  restored  to  that  dignified  function  in  the  theory, 
which  it  naturally  possesses  in  the  organ,  all  the  inferior  instru- 
ments will  be  found  harmoniously  co-operating  with  it,  in  pro* 
ducing  the  various  phenomena  of  vision." 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  agreement  between  some 
of  the  points  of  these  two  statements,  there  is  that  in  the  latter, 
which  renders  it  abundantly  more  satisfactory  to  us  than 
the  former.  We  mean  that  it  gives  a  precise  account,  how  an 
erect  image  is  formed,  and  then  refers  to  the  harmonious  action 
of  the  apparatus  and  nerve,  for  conveying  that  image  to  the 
brain ;  wnile  the  other  merely  rests  on  the  vague  assertion,  that 
**  all  the  parts  moving  simultaneously  convey  an  image  to  the 
sensorium,"  a  declaration  which  is  subsequently  repeated  in 
this  form :  ^  It  is  on  the  central  ganglion  that  the  image  is  first 
ormedj  it  is  there  that  it  is  first  perceived.^ 

This  declaration  actually  contains  the  substance  of  the 
writer's  theory  of  vision,  and  of  what  are  ofiered  as  "  discoveries 
in  the  mental  faculties ;''  for  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  ^  it  is 
there  thcU  the  spectra  or  images  remain,  when  we  see  them  after 
cur  eyes  are  closed  It  is  from  this  precise  spot  that  they  are 
conjured  up^as  it  were,  when  the  mind  has  a  desire  to  recall 
them."" 

Now,  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  fancied  images  are  pro- 
duced and  illuminated  on  the  central  ganglion,'^the  writer  had  of 
course  to  devise  something,  and,  in  truth,  has  succeeded  in 
making  up  a  very  remarkable  hypothesis.  '^  I  do  not  contend," 
says  our  author,  "that  the  particles  of  light  themselves,  as 
luminous  particles,  reach  the  internal  organs  of  vision,  and  illu- 
minate the  spectra  there,  or  produce  spectra  there."  ♦  #  • 
But,  "  whatever  power  sets  light  free  in  the  first  instance,  is 
still  in  force  when  internal  spectra  are  to  be  illuminated;  and 
although  light  in  its  free  or  perceptible  state,  which  is  lumin^ 
ousnesSf  cannot  be  transmitted  through  the  nerve,  yet  the  very 
motion  that  it  gives  to  the  netvG  may  set  light  free  again  in- 
ternally. ♦  *  *  This  same  power  "can  set  light  free  in 
the  form  of  lightning,  a  mass  of  light  which  shall  rend  the  high- 
est mountains,"  (a  sufficiently  novel  feat  for  light  to  perform ;) 
and  it  can  set  free  a  quantity  just  sufficient  to  illummate  that 
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something — that  nameless  something  in  the  brain — which  gives 
intimation  of  the  presence  of  external  objects ;  and  by  the  same 
means  it  can  re-illumine  the  same  spot,  so  that  the  images  of 
things  external  can  be  brought  again  to  our  mental  sight." 
We  will  not  hold  up  this  hypothesis,  to  the  ridicule  which  the 
author  anticipates.  This  is  a  topic  which  has  no  end.  All  sorts  of 
conjectures  and  conceits  may  be  entertained  relative  to  the  devel- 
opment of  light.  Before  we  leave  this  branch  of  our  author's 
theory,  however,  viz.  the  setting  of  light  free,  we  must  notice 
the  sufficiently  fantastic  account  given  of  the  mode  in  which, 
what  we  call  solar  light,  is  produced : — 

**  If  light,"  says  the  author,  *'  can  be  set  free  by  the  sudden 
collision  of  two  gases,  as  is  familiarly  illustrated  in  chemical 
experiments,  a  perpetual  fountain  of  it  can  be  generated  at  a 
point  where  this  collision  is  constantly  taking  place,  between 
vast  masses  of  gaseous  matter  thrown  off  by  the  sun  and  earth." 
Now,  even  admitting  this  incessant  strife  among  the  gases — 
this  endless  conflict  at  that  "  certain  point  where  the  ultimate 
powers  of  the  sun  and  earth  meet,"  and  admitting  that  light  is 
set  free  there  in  the  battle — we  apprehend,  notwithstanding 
our  author's  asserted  conviction,  "  that  a  new  theory  of  light 
must  be  formed,"  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  one  of  the  two 
rival  theories  already  received,  in  order  to  account  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  light  in  its  character  of  "  luminousnessy^  back  to  the 
earth,  from  that  "  certain  focus"  where  it  is  thus  "  set  free." 

Thus  much  for  the  new  theory  advanced  by  this  writer. 
We  consider  it  in  many  respects  fanciful,  and  unsupported  by 
the  great  mass  of  optical  phenomena — and,  indeed,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, which  it  would  require  too  great  an  extension  of  our 
limits  to  enlarge  upon — it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  results 
of  geometry  itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  point 
out  some  really  curious  and  valuable  suggestions,  which  the  au- 
thor has  presented. 

One  of  the  difliculties  heretofore  experienced  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  vision,  has  been  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  the  eye 
adapts  itself  to  diflerent  distances ;  and  while  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  an  advance  or  recession  of  the  crj'stalline  lens 
was  the  immediate  process  for  this  purpose.  No  satisfactory 
agency  has  been  detected  to  produce  the  motion  in  that  lens. 
Our  writer  has  discovered  that  "  the  crystalline  lens  is  attached 
to  something  possessing  an  elastic  principle,  by  which  its  motions 
are  adjusted  and  regulated" — and  inasmuch  as  **  the  retina,  with 
the  ciliary  processes  are  the  only  membranes  that  answer  to 
this  description,"  the  author  concludes  that  it  is  by  an  extension 
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or  contraction  of  these  that  the  crystalline  is  made  to  advance 
or  recede.  This  suggestion  is  worthy  of  the  nicest  examinap 
tion. 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  "dark  angle"  of  the  eye,  also 
merit  attention,  both  as  concerns  the  experiments  recorded  on 
that  point,  and  touching  the  suggestion  offered  to  account  for 
that  peculiar  phenomenon  by  the  law  of  interference.  We  must 
here  however  allude  to  an  mcidental  confirmation,  furnished  to 
the  ingenious  theory  of  Mr.  Horn,  by  this  break  in  vision  ;  for 
since  the  choroides  do  not  cover  the  base  of  the  nerve,  that  por- 
tion of  the  posterior  surface,  will  be  less  adapted  to  reflect  the 
rays  of  the  inverted  image  to  the  anterior  surface,  as  a  looking- 
glass  fails  to  reflect  the  rays  that  fall  on  it  where  the  amalgam 
may  have  been  rubbed  off,  and  this  must  occasion  a  correspond- 
ing deficit  in  the  erect  images  formed  by  this  second  reflection, 
and  which  Mr.  H.  supposes  to  be  the  images  to  which  sight  is 
due. 

There  are,  beside  these,  some  curious  experiments  suggested 
by  our  author,  showing  that  we  can  see  certain  parts  of  our 
own  eyes.  We  have  been  able  to  discern  certain  minute  bub- 
bles apparently  floating  in  the  fluids  that  lubricate  the  cornea. 
But  for  the  rest,  there  is  too  much  room  for  illusion  and  fancy 
for  us  to  credit  what  is  pretended  to  be  visible,  as  for  instance 
the  choroides,  retina,  humors,  &c. 

There  are  certain  notions  held  by  this  writer  which  by 
many  will  doubtless  be  attributed  either  to  an  affectation  of 
singularity,  or  to  the  ambition  of  appearing  a  bold  speculatist. 
For  instance,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  levity,  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  gravity — and  a  principle  of  cold,  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  heat. 

Upon  the  physico  metaphysical  part  of  our  author's  work, 
we  have  but  little  to  say.  The  scope  of  all  these  professed 
"  discoveries  in  the  mental  faculties,"  if  we  rightly  understand 
the  author,  is  to  show  that  the  will  is  useless  and  impotent, 
except  as  the  slave  of  the  several  organs  of  sense. 

It  is  true,  some  novel  and  sufficiently  curious  statements  are 
made  respecting  certain  effects  of  the  excited  or  dormant  state 
of  the  several  external  organs  of  sense.  Many  of  these  may 
be  true — and  yet  the  conclusion  apparently  intended,  may  be 
far  from  being  established. 
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Abt.  XI. — Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  before  the 
**  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society*'  and  Reported  for  the 
*•  Edinburgh  Chronicle.**  By  George  Combe,  Esq.  Bos- 
ton :  Marsh,  Capen,  &  Lyon.  New- York :  Daniel  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1836. 

Though  this  volume  purports  to  be  only  a  report  of  Mr. 
Combe's  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,  it  is  evident  that  the 
report  has  b  en  revised  by  himself;  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
galed as  a  fair  expression  of  his  opinions.  Those  opin- 
ions are  entitled  to  some  notice— emanating  as  they  do  from 
one  who  is  looked  upon,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  the 
Coryphaeus  of  phrenologv,  and  who  may  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, to  represent  truly  the  ethical  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
system. 

These  lectures  are,  in  fact,  but  a  supplement  to  the  well 
known  treatise  of  Mr.  Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man — a 
treatise  which  has  served,  more  than  all  his  other  works,  to 
render  the  author's  name  favorably  known  in  the  United 
States.  As  in  that  work,  so  here,  he  insists  at  length,  and  with 
great  earnestness,  on  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  laws.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  evils  of  human  life,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  C,  are  chargeable  to  ignorance  alone  ;  and 
were  such  ignorance  dispelled,  and  mankind  made  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  their  own  nature  and  of  the  external  world, 
and  with  each  as  adapted  to  the  other,  the  result  would  be  not 
only  a  vast  accession  of  individual  enjoyment,  but  a  rapid  ap- 
proach to  a  state  of  universal  happiness  and  purity.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  lectures,  is  to  explain  and  enforce  the  obligation 
we  are  under  of  respecting  these  laws  in  all  our  relations,  as 
oi^anized,  intellectual,  and  moral  beings.  Having  discovered 
the  nature  and  functions  of  any  faculty  of  mind  or  body,  and 
observed  the  consequences  of  exercising  it  in  difierent  degrees 
of  activity,  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  limits  which  have 
been  prescribed  for  it ;  and  these  limits  serve,  of  course,  to 
measure  the  duty  which  we  owe  in  respect  to  some  corres- 
ponding object.  In  this  way,  we  can  investigate  our  personal, 
domestic  and  social  duties  independently  of  revelation,  and 
ascertain  how  far  the  constitution,  which  Gfod  has  given  us,  cor- 
responds with  the  requirements  of  his  revealed  will. 

To  such  investigations,  if  conducted  in  the  right  spirit,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  objection.  The  written  and  unwritten 
laws  of  God  must  harmonize ;  and  we  have  no  fears  that  sci- 
ence will  ever  establish  any  principle  which  can  impair  our  re- 
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spect  for  the  Bible.  If  properly  pursued,  such  researches  will 
be  certain  to  disclose  new  analogies  between  the  constitution 
of  nature  and  the  system  of  revelationy  and  thus  strengthen  the 
proof  of  their  common  origin.  Besides,  there  are  questions  in 
regard  to  our  duty,  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  notice,  and 
which  must  be  decided  therefore  either  by  a  moral  instinct,  or 
by  deliberation.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Combe,  then, 
because  he  recommends  the  study  of  the  natural  laws  as  sub- 
sidiary to  a  proper  knowledge  and  practice  of  our  duty.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  this  study  is  destined  to  be, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  greatest  value.  The  fact  that  the  lessons 
given  in  the  Bible  respecting  temperance,  justice,  benevolence, 
&;c.,  are  inculcated  every  where  throughout  nature,  and  that 
God  has  subjected  our  organs  and  faculties  to  such  laws,  that 
we  cannot  attain  happiness  without  conforming  to  the  moral 
precepts  of  Christ,  is  a  fact  which  if  clearly  seen  must  always 
present  a  strong  motive  to  virtue.  Still,  we  have  a  right  to 
require  of  every  laborer  in  this  department  of  science: — 

1.  That  he  does  not  mistake  for  science,  the  results  how- 
ever ingenious,  of  a  partial  and  hasty  induction. 

2.  That  such  results,  or  in  other  words,  conjectures  be  always 
kept  in  subordination  to  the  Scriptures ;  i.  e.  wnei*e  the  Scriptures 
have  distinctly  expressed  the  will  of  (Jod,  there  should  be 
no  attempt  to  set  them  aside  on  the  pretence  that  science  speaks 
a  different  language. 

3.  That  the  efficacy  of  mere  knowledge  be  not  overrated, 
but  that  there  be  a  recognition  of  the  melancholy  but  well 
known  fact,  that  men  may  clearly  understand  the  laws  of  Ghxl, 
whether  made  known  through  nature  or  revelation,  and  yet  dis- 
regard them. 

4.  That  no  principles  be  put  forward  which  tend  to  weaken 
our  sense  of  accountability,  or  disturb  our  confidence  in  moral 
distinctions,  or  our  reverence  for  virtue. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  C.  is  guiltless  in  neither  of 
these  respects.  In  connection  with  some  judicious  and  many 
ii^nious  suggestions,  he  still  evinces  such  a  thorough  disregard 
of  the  principles  of  inductive  investigation,  that  we  feel  bound, 
as  friends  of  science  no  less  than  as  Christian  reviewers,  to  pro- 
test against  the  whole  style  and  spirit  of  his  speculations.  In 
doin^  this,  we  shall  incur,  we  are  aware,  the  displeasure  of  his 
admirers  ;  and  we  proceed  therefore  to  show  very  briefly  that 
our  charges  are  not  made  without  reason. 

1.  We  have  said  that  no  writer  should  put  forward,  as 
science,  mere  conjectures  however  ingenious ;  and,  least  of  alL 
•boold  be  do  this  on  a  subject  so  sacred  as  morality.    Mr.  C. 
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however,  appears  to  know  no  difference  between  knowledge 
and  conjecture,  excepting  in  the  investigations  of  the  metaphysi- 
cians and  divines.  In  regard  to  physiology  or  phrenology  he 
can  see  nothing  unsettled  or  doubtful.  Majendie,  one  of  the 
greatest  living  physiologists  deplores  the  uncertainty  of  his 
science,  and  speaks  of  it,  as  being  now,  in  the  condition  in 
which  physical  astronomy  was  before  Newton  commenced  his 
labors.  In  Mr.  C.'s  estimation,  however,  all  its  guesses  are  to 
be  received  as  established  laws. 

So  with  phrenology.  To  most  scholars,  this  new  revelation 
of  light,  looks  very  much  like  a  tissue  of  loose  assumptions  and 
8till  looser  reasoning,  combined,  however,  with  many  useful  ob- 
8er>'ations  and  some  shrewd  conjectures.  But  to  Mr.  C.'s  mind 
it  is  the  scientia  scientiarum^  without  which  there  can  be  no 
moral  philosophy — no  jurisprudence — ^no  education.  For  ex- 
ample, "  Mr.  C.  observed  that  the  present  course  will  be  found- 
ed in  phrenology,  some  knowledge  of  which  he  must  assume  his 
audience  to  possess.  Without  phrenology  he  should  have  found, 
in  science,  no  resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  never 
have  attempted  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world."  I  "  It  was  necessary  to  assume  that  phre- 
nology affords  a  true  exposition  of  the  natural  constitution  of 
the  mind — otherwise  no  data  would  be  possessed  for  treating  of 
moral  duties.''^ !  (p.  4.)  "  It  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  have  a  sound  and  serviceable  philosophy  of  mind  (in  criminal 
cases)  to  guide  the  judges,  managers,  inspectors,  and  criminals 
themselves,  because  without  such  a  philosophy  the  treatment 
would  be  empirical — the  results  unsatisfactory  and  the  public 
disapprobation  great.  Phrenology  appears  to  be  the  philosophy 
requiredJ'^  (p.  140.)  "A  child,  therefore,  may  be  stubborn  at 
one  age,  or  under  one  kind  of  treatment,  who  shall  prove  ti'act- 
able  at  a  future  period  or  when  differently  treated.  Phrenolo- 
gy comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  parents  in  this  department  of 
life  like  a  revelation  from  Heaven  ;  it  enables  them  to  appreciate 
the  natural  talents  and  dispositions  of  each  child,  to  modify  the 
treatment,  &c."  (p.  81.)  There  is  a  vast  deal  more  to  the 
same  purpose  throughout  the  volume ;  but  this,  we  presume, 
will  be  deemed  sufficient. 

2.  After  such  declarations,  it  could  surprise  no  one  if  Mr. 
C.  were  to  give  his  science  precedence  of  revelation,  and  main- 
tain that  its  decrees  are  sufficient  to  set  aside  those  of  the  Bible. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  following  passages — ^**  The 
New  Testament  confines  divorce  to  the  single  case  of  infidelity 
in  the  wife.  The  question  now  occurs,  What  docs  the  law  of 
nature,  written  on  the  constitution  enact  V*    Ans.  ^  The  law 
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(i.  e.  of  New  Testament)  compelling  an  amiable  and  moral  pe]> 
son  to  live  in  the  society  of  a  worthless  husband  or  wife,  and 
to  be  the  unwilling  medium  of  transmitting  immoral  dispositions 
to  children  appears  contrary  to  benevolence  and  justice."  "  The 
French  law  seems  more  reasonable  which  permitted  the  parties 
to  dissolve  the  marriage  when  both  of  them,  after  twelve  month's 
deliberation,  and  after  suitably  providing  for  their  children,  de- 
fiired  to  bring  it  to  a  close. '     (p.  59,  60.) 

The  fifth  commandment  requires  children  unconditionally  to 
honor  their  parents.  Mr.  C,  by  studying  the  organ  of  venera- 
tion, ascertains  that  this  obligation  only  extends  to  cases  in  which 
the  parents  have  *'  wisdom,  virtue,  and  experience ;  and  that 
they  must  render  themselves  by  their  moral  qualities  and  intel- 
lectual attainments  natural  objects  of  respect  before  they  can 
hope  to  receive  it  of  their  children."     (p.  174.) 

The  fourth  commandment  requires  us  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath 
day ;  but  the  laws  of  the  bodily  and  mental  constitution  require, 
says  Mr.  C.  some  degree  of  exercise  and  recreation,    (p.  175.) 

The  Scriptures  represent  prayer  as  exerting  a  persuasive 
influence  over  the  Divine  mind.  According  to  Mr.  C.  however, 
GqA  rules  by  general  and  immutable  laws— such,  that  "prayer 
has  no  effect  upon  Him,  but  only  works  its  effects  upon  us  as  it 
contributes  to  change  the  temper  of  our  minds,  to  beget  or  im- 
prove right  dispositions  in  them,  to  lay  them  open  to  the  impres- 
sion of  spiritual  objects"  (p.  175.)  Hence,  too,  every  man  must 
inevitably  reap  the  natural  consequences  of  keeping  or  trans- 
gressing any  law,  and  must  reap  them  in  this  life.  "  The  rigid 
execution  of  justice  in  the  present  world  (by  GoH)  is  the  view  to 
be  maintained  by  Mr.  C."     (p.  12.) 

The  Bible  teaches  that  "whom  the  I-iord  loveth,  he  chasten- 
eth."  Mr.  C.  contends  that  he  only  chastens  those  with  whom 
he  is  displeased.  "  In  so  far  then  as  calamities  arise  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  physical  laws  (which  are  very  numerous,  and  their  ope- 
rations extensive)  they  ought  to  be  viewed  merely  as  punishments 
for  disobeying  those  laws."  (p.  15.)  "  The  heart-rending  desola- 
tion of  parents,  when  they  see  the  dearest  objects  of  their  love 
successively  torn  from  them  by  death,  ought  to  be  viewed  by 
them  as  the  chastisement  of  ignorance  or  negligence  alone^  not 
as  proofs  of  the  world  being  constituted  unfavorably  for  the 

E reduction  of  human  enjoyment."  To  avoid  suffering  then,  we 
ave  only  to  observe  the  natural  laws,  leaving  the  author  of 
those  laws  out  of  the  question — and  if  suffering  comes  we  are 
to  consider  it  simply  as  a  penalty,  and  hasten  to  repent.  How 
little  St.  Paul  must  have  known  of  this  philosophy  which  "  clears 
up  the  mystery  of  God's  moral  government  of  the  world  I"  Rk- 
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JOICE,  says  that  apostle,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of 
Christ s  sufferings.  To  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christy 
not  only  to  believe  in  him  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake.  Ask 
Mr.  Combe  why  these  primitive  Christians  had  great  tribulations, 
nay,  why  the  blessed  Master  became  the  Man  of  sorrows^  and 
he  will  give  a  far  different  accounts  of  the  matter.  Yet  he 
is  sorely  offended  because  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  have  pre- 
sumed to  say,  that  he  is  laboring,  '*  if  not  for  purposes  hostile  to 
the  Gospel,  at  least  on  the  theory  that  men  may  be  made  good 
and  happy  without  the  Gospel." 

3.  Mr.  Combe  appears  almost  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  mere  knowledge  unaided  by  a  higher  influence  does 
Httle  for  the  virtue  of  mankind.  In  his  estimation  too,  nothing 
seems  worthy  of  the  name  of  knowledge,  except  those  formal 
and  generalised  statements  of  truth  which  we  And  in  books  of 
science  ;  and  if  ignorant  of  these,  he  appears  to  think  that  man- 
kind can  have  no  means  of  securing  happiness,  or  even  health. 
We  must  understand  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  in  order  even  to  eat  in  safety,  and  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  physiology  of  the  lungs  and  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere,  before  we  can  venture  to  breathe  the 
air  of  our  chambers.  Mr.  C's.  style  of  speaking  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  experience  could  give  us  no  information — that 
self-preservation  had  been  made  by  the  Creator  to  depend  on 
the  study  of  phrenology — and  that  no  results  of  science  could 
become  known  or  useful  to  common  people  till  they  had  first 
learned  the  process  by  which  such  results  were  discovered. 

But  not  to  insist  on  this,  let  us  suppose  that  men  were  thor- 
oughly instructedin  the  nature  and  functions  of  every  organ  and 
faculty.  Does  it  follow  that  they  would  act  accordingly  ?  So 
thinks  Mr.  C.  '*  men  of  average  minds,  if  in/brmed,  could  not  re- 
frain from  obeying  the  natural  laws."  (p.  61.)  **  If  before  the 
organs  of  the  domestic  affections  come  into  full  activity  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  were  instructed  in  the  laws  of  the  Creator  rela- 
tive to  marriage,  and  if  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  public  opi- 
nion were  added,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  as  a  general  rule 
the  propensities  would  act  in  disregard  of  all  these  guides."  "  If 
we  are  cultivating,  enlightening  and  improving  the  mental  pow- 
ers for  this  world  we  are  fitting  them  for  the  next  T  (p.  181.) 
Knowledge  is  to  make  men  obedient,  and  obedience  is  to  be 
their  salvation  for  this  world  and  the  next.  This  is  Mr.  Combe's 
short  and  easy  method. 

4.  One  of  the  first  requisites  in  a  writer  on  Moral  Philosophy, 
is  that  he  put  forward  no  principle  which  is  calculated  to  weaken 
our  sense  of  accountability,  or  shake  our  confidence  in  moral 
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distinctions.  Whether  Mr.  C.has  done  this^wiD  be  sufficiently 
evident  from  a  few  extracts.  *'Men  with  heads  of  the  worst 
class  are  naturallt/  so  prone  to  crime,  that  theyjrield  to  tempta* 
tion  and  commit  it."  ^  Extensive  observation  of  the  heads  of 
criminals  and  inquiry  into  their  feelings  and  histories,  place  it  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  in  many  of  them  conscience  is  (and  always  has 
been)  either  very  defective  or  has  literally  no  existence^*  "  It 
is  extremely  questionable  whether  society  should  punish  severely 
those  who  err  through  moral  blindness  arising  from  deficiency 
of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  !"  This  is  indeed  **  a  revelation  r* 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn,  it 
would  receive  a  most  cordial  reception.  We  fear,  however,  that 
the  worthy  inmates  of  those  retreats  would  not  be  so  well  pleased 
with  Mr.  C.'s  method  of  treatment,  though  they  would  doubtless 

« refer  it  to  the  method  administered  by  Capt  Lyndes  and  Mr. 
riltsie.  **  What  then  should  be  done  with  this  class  of  beings  V 
**  The  old  plan  of  punishment  has  undeniably  failed,  and  ought 
to  be  given  up.  We  should  take  possession  of  the  persons 
alluded  to,  [before  they  have  broken  any  law],  and  treat  them  as 
moral  patients.  They  should  be  placed  in  penitentiaries,  where 
they  should  be  prevented  from  abusing  their  faculties,  yet  be 
humanely  treated,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  as  much  liberty  and 
comfort  as  they  could  support,  without  injuring  themselves,  or 
others," 

But  what  is  the  fundamental  prmciple  in  Mr.  Combe's  ethics, 
that  by  which  he  would  test  the  moralquality  of  actions?  Does  he 
recognise  a  radical  and  immutable  difference  between  right  and 
wrong — and  constitute  an  unvarying  standard  of  duty  ?  Hardly. 
— " Every  act  is  morally  right,'  (he  says)  ** which  is  approved 
of  by  an  enlightened  intellect,  operating  along  with  the  moral 
sentiments  of  benevolence,  conscientiousness,  and  veneration ; 
while  all  actions  disapproved  of  by  these  faculties  are  wrong.** 

J  p.  9.)  Here  we  would  ask,  whose  "  enlightened  intellect"  is  re- 
crred  to  in  the  above  passage,  or  how  we  can  know  when  our 
own  becomes  sufficiently  enlightened  to  be  taken  as  a  guide.  Is 
this  giving  us  one  moral  standard,  or  many  ?  Is  it  ascribing  to 
actions  an  intrinsic  and  fixed  moral  character  of  their  own,  or  is 
it  making  their  character  dependent  on  "  the  approval  of  be- 
nevolence, conscientiousness,  and  veneration,  enlightened  by 
intellect  ?"  (p.  164.)  Is  it  constituting  one  law  of  duty  to  be  made 
the  perfect  rule  of  all ;  or  is  it  permitting  every  one  to  find  a 
law  for  himself  in  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind  ?  The  author 
attributes  to  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  a  doctrine  substantially 
the  same  with  his  own  —to  the  last  of  them  with  justice ;  to  the 
other  two  without  any  reason. 
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These  lectures  abound  with  noTel  suggestioiis,  some  of  which 
ba^e  been  already  noticed.  Of  the  remainder  our  limits  will 
permit  us  barely  to  advert  to  a  few.  On  page  113,  the  readergwill 
find  the  hints  of  a  new  theory*  for  improving  the  world  and  ren- 
dering w^nkifiH  better  fitted  for  mond  and  rational  institutions, 
ygvUt  by  improving  their  hrains.  The  author  appears  to  think 
that  some  method  may  be  discovered  for  ^  enlarging  the  moral 
and  intellectual  organs,'*  a  sure  consequence  of  which  would  be 
m  ra|Md  progress  among  all  those  thus  *^  enlarged,"  in  the  arts  of 
chnhzation.  Mothers,  therefore,  may  hope  for  the  invention  of 
m  phrenological  instrument  which,  being  applied  to  the  heads  of 
their  infants,  will  enable  them  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
pensities, and  to  push  the  mass  of  brain  towards  the  fix>ntal  and 
ooronal  regions,  until  those  infants  are  made  as  much  wiser 
and  better  than  their  fathers  as  said  fathers  will  permit — nay, 
we  should  not  be  surprised,  if,  among  the  visions  which  Mr. 
Combe  boasts  of  having  enjoyed  from  ^  the  Pisgah  of  Know- 
ledge," (p.  24)  one  should  have  been  a  contrivance  for  produc!>ng 
at  pleasure4(a  given  mass  of  infant's  brains  being  furnished),  the 
head  of  a  Howard,  a  Nc¥rton,  or  a  Shakspeare.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  such  a  mode  of  manufacturing  great  men  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  toilsome  one  contemplated  by  our  schools 
and  churches ;  and  with  a  sufficient  numoer  of  the  proposed 
instruments,  it  is  evident  that  the  world  might  be  regenerated  in 
a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  is  generally  imagmed. 

Mr.  Combe  deserves  praise,  too,  for  having  pointed  out  to 
jroung  ladies  and  gentlemen  a  new  method  of  courtship,  which 
18  warranted  to  prevent  ail  incongruous  and  discordant  matches, 
(p.  63)  and  for  recommending  houses  of  refuge,  in  which  chil- 
dren with  bad  heads  can  be  placed  and  treated  on  phrenological 
principles.  He  shows,  also,  that  phrenology  is  the  only  science 
which  can  account  adequately  for  the  origin  of  society  or  of  civil 

Svemment — ^for  the  variety  of  occupations  among  mankind,  and 
r  gradations  in  rank  ! !     But  the  new  results  at  which  he  has 
arrived,  are  too  numerous  even  to  mention. 

It  is  plain  that  we  are  drawing  near  to  a  new  and  more  aus- 
picious era.  The  Constitution  of  Man  has  been  stereotyped 
and  pubhshed  as  a  reading-book  Ifor  schools  !  This,  its  supple- 
ment will,  we  presume,  be  adopted  as  a  vade  mecum  by  legisla- 
tors, mstruciors,  parents,  lovers,  and  in  short,  by  all  who  wish 
to  have  h^piness  without  interruption  or  alloy.  We  already 
toow  men,  who,  instructed  by  the  former  work,  have  come  to 
regard  sickness  as  a  crime,  and  death  as  little  more  than  the 
^naity  lor  violating  the  known  and  unknown  laws  of  life  ;— and 
we  apprehend  that,  under  the  light  which  will  be  ihed  by  them 
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lectures  on  the  duties  and  obligations  of  men,  a  new  catalogue 
of  criminal  offences  will  require  to  be  made  out,  and  that  sick- 
ness, improper  diet,  neglect  of  exercise,  ill-assorted  matches,  and 
above  all,  deficiencies  of  brain  in  the  right  part  of  the  heads  of 
our  children,  will  be  ranked  with  felony  and  misprison  of  treason. 
Perhaps  they  will  be  esteemed  more  flagrant  offences ;  inas- 
much as  the  latter  may  be  traced  to  an  unfortunate  conforma- 
tion of  the  head,  whereas  the  former,  under  the  new  dispensation, 
can  result  from  nothing  but  voluntary  ignorance  and  deliberate 
disobedience. 


Art.  XII. — The  Religious  Opinions  and  Character  of  Washing- 
ton.  By  E.  C.  M'Guire.  New- York  :  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1836.     12mo.  pp.  414. 

The  assertion  has  been  often  lightly  made — by  such  as 
wished  it  true — that  George  Washington  was  an  infidel.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  have  been  a  great  many  who,  without 
giving  credit  to  that  assertion,  have  yet  too  readily  admitted  the 
impression  that  it  was  very  far  from  being  clear  he  was  a  Chris' 
tian.  The  evidence  contained  in  this  book  ought  to  convince 
both  these  sorts  of  persons  of  their  mistake.  Nobody  can  read 
it  without  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  Washington  was  either 
a  true  believer  in  the  Christian  religion— or  else  a  hypocrite  of 
the  basest  sort,  destitute  of  every  honorable  and  upright  prin- 
ciple. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not,  of  course,  lay  any  stress  upon  the 
mass  of  evidence — collected  by  the  author  from  Washington's 
letters,  journals,  official  writings,  and  from  other  authentic  sour- 
ces— going  to  illustrate  his  worth  and  excellence  in  the  social 
relations :  the  strength  and  fineness  of  his  filial  and  domestic 
affections,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  his  liberality,  disinterestedness 
and  self-denial;  his  integrity  and  conscientious  uprightness 
in  the  discharge  of  all  his  moral  obligations,  his  temperance,  and 
his  entire  freedom  from  the  vices  of  gaming,  profanity,  &c. 
which  too  frequently  stained  the  characters  of  his  distinguish- 
ed contemporaries.  The  proofs  on  these  points,  which  Mr. 
M'Guire  has  arranged  in  several  chapters,  exhibit  indeed  a 
character  of  exalted  virtue.  But  we  are  quite  aware  that  all  this 
would  by  no  means  be  accepted  by  the  infidel  in  proof  that 
Washington  was  a  Christian ;  and  we  are  not  now  going  into 
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a  discussion  of  the  difTerence  between  that  social  and  moral  ex- 
cellence which  may  exist  independently  of  a  belief  in  Christianity, 
and  that  which  springs  from,  or  is  modified  and  sustained  by,  a 
deep  religious  and  Cnristian  faith. 

Nor,  taken  by  itself,  shall  we  insist  upon  his  devout  and 
habitual  recognition  of  €k>d  and  a  particular  Providence,  the 
i  nstances  of  which — so  strikingly  scattered  throughout  his  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  official  letters — are  brought  together  by  Mr. 
M'Guire ;  nor  upon  the  abundant  evidence  of  the  respect  he 
always  paid  to  the  institutions  and  ministers  of  the  Cnristian 
religion :  for  as  to  the  first  point,  it  has  never  been  supposed  that 
Washington  was  an  Atheist ;  and  as  to  the  second,  it  might  be 
said  that  it  proved  nothing  more  than  a  large  and  prudent  poli- 
cy, or  a  liberal  and  good  natured  allowance  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  countrymen.  Washington  certainly  was  a  gentleman:  if 
an  infidel,  he  knew  too  well  what  belonged  to  honor  and  pro- 
priety, not  to  treat  with  respect  the  honest  opinions  and  settled 
mstitutions  of  the  body  of  his  countrymen. 

But  though  the  facts  just  adverted  to,  may  not  in  themselves 
be  conclusive  of  the  point  in  question,  they  certainly  are  in 
harmony  with  the  supposition  that  Washington  was  a  Christian 
believer,  and,  taken  with  other  and  positive  evidence,  they  can- 
not by  any  possibility  be  fairly  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
manifestations  of  his  Christian  faith ;  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  his  character,  among  all  its  remarkable  traits, 
was  in  nothing  more  remarkable  t#!ian  for  its  wonderful  con- 
sistency, its  perfect  unity  and  proportion.  He  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  act  without  principles,  or  by  any  actions 
to  lead  his  fellow  men  to  attribute  to  him  opinions  and  princi- 
ples which  he  did  not  entertain. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  will  proceed  to  place  upon  our 
pages  the  most  material  facts  and  testimonies  brought  together 
m  this  book.  Before  doing  this  it  may  be  well  enough  to  state 
that  Washington  was  baptized  and  educated  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  parents  were 
members,  and  which  was  at  that  time  the  established  church  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  M'Guire  gives  the  following  record  from  the  old 
family  Bible :  "  George  Washington,  son  to  Augustine  and  Mary 
his  wife,  was  bom  the  11th  day  of  February,  1731-2,  about  10 
in  the  morning,  and  was  baptized  on  the  6th  of  April  follow- 
ing— Mr.  Beverly  Whiting  and  Captain  Christopher  Brooks, 
godfathers,  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Gregory,  godmother." 

In  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  "  ulnfl,"  given  on  a  for- 
mer page,  it  will  be  recollected  that  amongthe  on  dits  there  set 
down  respecting  the  religious  opinions  of  Washington,  the  late 
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Dr.  Rush  is  recorded  as  haviDg  "  observed"  that  Washington 
had  never  «  said  a  word  on  the  subject  [of  his  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity] in  any  of  his  public  papers,  except  in  his  valedictory 
letter  to  the  governors  of  the  states,  when  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  army,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  *  benign  influence 
of  the  Christian  religion.'  **    The  letter  here  referred  to  was  a 
circular,  dated  Head-Quarters,  Newberg,  June  8,  1783.     Per- 
haps Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  intend  to  represent  Dr.  Rush  as 
quoting  the  exact  language  of  the  letter ;  for  in  that  document 
the  passage  referred  to  stands  thus :  "  The  free  cultivation  of 
letters,  the  unbounded  extension  of  commerce,  the  progressive 
refinement  of  manners,  the  growing  liberality  of  sentiment,  and 
above  all  the  pure  and  benign  light  of  Revelation^  have  had  a 
meliorating  influence  on  mankind,  &c."    There  is  a  difference 
of  expression  here  which  our  readers  will  immediately  per- 
ceive, and  thev  will  attach  whatever  importance  to  it  they 
please.     We  think  it  by  no  means  inconsiderable.     We  have 
not  adverted,  however,  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  memorandum  for  the 
sake  of  pointing  it  out ;  but  in  order  to  notice  a  very  material 
sin  of  omission  m  it.     For  in  this  very  valedictory  letter  there  is 
a  clause  which  is  much  more  decisive  than  the  one  referred  to 
in  the  ^Ana^  and  given  above.     We  quote  the  two  concluding 
paragraphs,  as  given  in  Mr.  M*Guire's  book : 

^  It  remains  then  to  be  my  final  and  only  request,  that  your  Ex. 
cellency  will  communicate  these  sentiments  to  your  legislature  at 
their  next  meeting,  and  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  legacy  of 
one,  who  has  ardently  wished,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  useful  to  his 
country,  and  who,  even  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  will  not  fail  to  im- 
plore the  Divine  benediction. 

**  I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer,  that  God  would  have  you, 
and  the  state  over  which  you  preside,  in  his  holy  protection ; 
that  be  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
subordination  and  obedience  to  government ;  to  entertain  a  brotherly 
affection  and  love  to  one  another,  for  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  large,  and  particularly  for  their  brethren  who  served  in  the 
field  ;  and  finally  that  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased,  to  dispose 
us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that 
humility  and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which  were  the  characteristics 
of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion^  and  without  an  humble 
imitation  of  whose  example  in  these  things,  wc  can  never  hope  to  be 
a  happy  nation."  p.  72. 

Now,  it  strikes  us,  every  one  must  immediately  feel  that  the 
strain  of  this  whole  passage  is  such,  that  Washington  must 
have  known  he  would  oe  understood  by  his  countrymen  at  large 
to  be  speaking  throughout  as  a  Christian  believer ;  and  conse- 
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quently  intended  to  be  so  understood.  This  is  so  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Dr.  Rush — ^if  he  had 
been  aUve  when  the  **  Ana^  were  published — ^would  have  pro- 
tested against  the  way  in  which  his  name  is  introduced.  He 
certainly  had  no  personal  feelings  to  be  gratified  by  finding 
reason  to  consider  Washington's  belief  in  Christianity  question- 
able. He  might  have  "  told"  Mr,  Jefferson  something  that  "  Asa 
Green"  said  ;  he  might,  also,  have  "observed"  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
that  this  letter  was  the  only  "  public  paper"  of  Washington's 
that  contained  any  thing  explicit  on  tne  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  we  do  not  believe  he  meant  tc  intimate  any  doubt 
on  his  part  as  to  Washington's  opinions.  For  Dr.  Rush  must 
have  known  very  well,  even  if  the  language  above  quoted  were 
not  in  itself  decisive,  that  the  question  was  not  one  to  be  settled 
only  by  numerous  or  express  declarations  in  ofl[icial  papers.  The 
absence  of  every  thing  of  the  kind  would  afford  neither  proof  nor 
presumption  of  his  unbelief.  Propriety  and  good  taste  would  pre- 
vent, in  such  documents,  an  ostentatious,  or  any  thing  like  a  direct 
and  formal,  profession  of  his  religious  creed ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  evidence,  from  other  quarters,  of  his  Christian 
belief,  then  the  language  of  his  public  papers,  though  very 
^neral  and  indirect,  may  be  fairly  taken  as  expressive  of  that 
(lief,  especially  if  he  must  have  supposed  it  would  be  so  under- 
stood. 

But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  or  apply  this  reasoning  in  regard 
to  the  passage  in  question.  We  take  it  that  the  expression 
respectmg  **  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed  religion,^*  is  suflS- 
ciently  direct  and  explicit.  It  is  not  merely  an  admission  of  the 
salutary  social  influence  of  Christianity,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  Mr.  Jeflterson — under  cover  of  Dr.  Rush's  name — 
to  represent  as  the  extent  of  Washington's  public  declarations. 
It  is  language  which  none  but  a  Christian  believer  could  honest- 
ly employ ;  and  therefore  we  must  conclude  he  was  such,  or 
else  he  was  guilty  of  the  roost  dishonorable  hypocrisy. 

The  best  sources  of  evidence,  however,  in  a  question  of  this 
sort  are,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  to  be  found  in  the  habits 
and  professions  of  a  man's  more  private  life,  and  in  the  testimo- 
nies and  convictions  of  those  wno  knew  him  best ;  and  if  we 
consider  how  habitually  grave  and  reserved  Washington  was 
on  all  subjects  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  we  shall 
be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  amount  and  variety  of  evidence 
from  such  sources.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, is  of  a  great  deal  more  weight  than  all  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
on  dits.  He  was  the  personal  friend  of  Washington,  possessed 
his  entire  confidence,  and  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing 
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his  opinions  and  habits.  He  says  expressly,  tf\^  ^without 
making  ostentatious  professions  of  religion,  ^e  (Washington) 
was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  Christian  faith  and  a  tn^ly  devoat 
man.**  (Marshall's  life  of  Washington,  vol.  II.  p.  445v  abridged 
edition.)  Such,  we  believe,  was  the  general  impression  amcuig 
all  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  judging  and  whose  convic* 
tions  have  most  weight  )t  was  expressed  t9o,  all  ovej:  the  land, 
^l  the  public  addresses  which  were  delivered  inom^diataly  after 
bis  death ;  and  we  have  iiever  seen  good  reason  to  doubjt  itf 
correctness.  We  will  give  two  or  tm^e  extracts  from  these 
discourses.  The  first  is  from  an  oration  pronoiinced  at  Pprta^ 
mouth,  N.  H.9  by  J.  M.  Sewall,  Esq. : 

*'  To  crown  all  these  moral  virtues,  he  had  the  deepest  sense  of 
rdigion  impressed  on  his  heart ;  the  true  foundation-stone  of  all  the 
moral  virtues.  This  he  constantly  manifissted  on  all  proper  occasions. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion ;  and,  at  his  first  en- 
trance on  his  civil  administration,  he  made  it  knoivn,  and  adhered  to 
his  purpose,  that  no  secular  business  could  be  transacted  with  him  on 
the  day  set  apart  by  Christians  for  the  worship  of  the  Deity. 

**  Though  he  was,  from  principle,  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  he  was  candid  and  liberal  in  the  highest  degree,  not  only  tp 
all  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians,  but  to  all  religions,  where 
the  professors  were  sincere,  throughout  the  world. 

*'  He  constantly  attended  the  public  worship  of  God  on  the  Lord's 
day,  was  a  communicant  at  His  table,  and  by  his  devout  and  solemn 
deportment,  inspired  every  beholder  with  some  portion  of  that  awe 
and  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being,  of  which  be  felt  so  large  a 
portion."    p.  858,  59. 

The  following  is  from  an  address  at  Exeter  N.  H.,  by  J. 
Smith,  Esq. : 

^  In  our  country  there  are  few  who  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the 
obligations  we  are  under  to  make  the  concerns  of  another  world  the 
governing  principle  of  our  lives  in  this ;  and  that  Christianity  is  the 
highest  ornament  of  human  nature.  Washington  practised  upon 
this  belief.  He  publicly  professed  the  religion  in  which  he  was  edu-- 
cated ;  and  his  life  afibids  the  best  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his 
principles,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  faith. 

**  He  had  all  the  genuine  mildness  of  Christianity  with  all  its 
force.  He  was  neither  ostentatious  nor  ashamed  of  his  Christian 
profession.  He  pursued  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  happy 
mean  between  the  extremes  of  levity  and  gloominess,  indifference 
and  austerity.  His  religion  became  him.  Tie  brought  it  with  him 
into  office,  and  he  did  not  lose  it  there."    p.  879,  80. 

The  following  is  from  the  Rev.  Devereux  Jarratt,  and  waff 
delivered  in  Dinwiddie  county,  Virginia : 

^  He  was  a  professor  of  Christianity,  and  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
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testaot  Episcopal  Church.  He  always  acknowledged  the  superintend- 
ence of  Divine  Providence  ;  and  from  his  inimitable  writings,  we  iind 
him  a  warm  advocate  for  a  sound  morality,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  religion,  the  only  basis  on  which  it  can  stand.  Nor  did  I  ever 
meet  with  the  most  distant  insinuation,  that  his  private  life  was  not 
a  comment  on  his  own  admired  page."     p.  898. 

Mr.  M'Guire  has  brought  together  a  great  variety  of  evi- 
dence illustrating  the  consistency  of  Washington's  practice  with 
his  religious  profession — ^in  his  habits  of  regular  and  devout 
attendance  at  church,  and  his  regard  for  the  institutions  of 
religpon.  Early  in  the  course  of  his  military  career,  while 
occupying  Fort  Necessity,  it  was  his  custom  to  have  prayers  in 
the  camp.  The  following  year,  accordi^  to  the  testimony  of 
an  old  soldier,  adduced  by  Mr.  M'Guire,  Washington  read  the 
funeral  service  over  the  remains  of  (general  Braddock,  by  the 
light  of  a  torch.  The  author  remarks,  that  ^  it  was  very  com- 
mon at  that  day,  and  long  afterward,  with  gentlemen  m  Yir- 
gmia  to  perform  such  offices  in  the  absence  of  a  clergyman.'' 

^  After  this  period,  he  was  engaged  in  the  French  and  Indian  war 
fbr'some  years.  Of  his  habits,  during  the  vicissitudes  of  that  trying 
contest,  one  of  his  aids.  Colonel  B.  Temple,  of  King  William  county, 
Virginia,  has  been  often  heard  to  say,  that,  *  frequently  on  the  Sab- 
bath, he  has  known  Colonel  Washington  to  perform  divine  service 
with  his  regiment,  reading  the  scriptures  and  praying  with  them, 
when  no  chaplain  could  be  had.'  For  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  during  that  border  war,  his  regiment  was  without  a  chaplain,  of 
which  he  often  complained  in  his  communications  with  the  governor. 
In  all  these  he  manifested  his  high  sense  of  the  propriety  and  impor- 
tance of  public  worship.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Council,  he  says : 

"  *  The  last  Assembly,  in  their  Supply  Bill,  provided  for  a  chaplain 
to  our  regiment.  On  this  subject  I  had  often,  without  any  success, 
applied  to  Governor  Dinwiddie.  I  now  flatter  myself  that  your 
Honor  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  a  sober,  serious  man,  for  this  duty. 
Common  decency,  sir,  in  a  camp,  calls  for  the  services  of  a  divine  ; 
Vhich  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  although  the  world  should  be 
so  uncharitable  as  to  think  ua  void  of  religion  and  incapable  of  good 
instructions.'  "     p.  138. 

After  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  he  married 
and  settled  at  Mt.  Vernon.  From  his  private  diary  of  the 
vear  1760,  Mr.  M'Guii-e  gives  several  passages,  showing  his 
habit  of  regular  attendance  at  Church.  At  a  period  something 
later  than  this,  we  find  Wm  a  vestry  man  of  his  parish  church, 
and  activelv  exerting  himself  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  edifice 
which  had  become  dilapidated : 

**  It  was  here,"  says  our  author,  "  at  the  new  or  Pohick  churchi  that 
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Washington  habitually  attended,  from  the  period  of  its  erection  till 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Here  he  offered  his 
adorations  to  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  and  here  received  the  sym- 
bols  of  a  Saviour's  love  at  the  hands  of  the  consecrated  servant  of 
the  altar. 

'*  The  R^v.  Lee  Massey  was  the  rector  of  the  parish  at  the  time 
here  referred  to.  He  was  a  highly  respectable  man,  and  shared  much 
of  the  esteem  of  Washington.  In  regard  to  the  religious  deport- 
ment  of  his  distinguished  friend,  especially  in  the  house  of  God,  he 
has  often  been  heard  to  express  himself  in  the  following  strain :  ^  I 
never  knew  so  constant  an  attendant  on  church  as  Washington.  And 
his  behavior  in  the  house  of  God,  was  ever  so  deeply  reverential, 
that  it  produced  the  happiest  effects  on  my  congregation  ;  and  greatly 
assisted  me  in  my  pulpit  labors.  No  company  ever  withheld  him 
from  church.  I  have  often  been  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Sabbath 
morning,  when  his  breakfast  table  was  filled  with  guests ;  but  to  him 
they  furnished  no  pretext  for  neglecting  his  God,  and  losing  the  satis- 
faction of  setting  a  good  example.  For  instead  of  staying  at  home, 
out  of  false  complaisance  to  them,  he  used  constantly  to  invite  them 
to  accompany  him."    p.  141,  42. 

In  regard  to  Washington's  being  a  communicant — a  point 
about  which  a  good  deal  of  doubt  has  been  expressed — we  will 
give  the  substance  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  this  book.  We  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  personal  opinion  of  Mr.  M'Gkiire 
is  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary^  weight,  from  the  fact  of  his 
beinff  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family  of  Washington, 
and  having  some  special  advantages  for  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment. Besides  the  statement  quoted  above,  Mr.  M'Guire  else- 
where says  that  he  **  considers  it  certain  that  Washington  did 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper."    He  then  goes  on  to  say : 

*'  Among  the  aged  persons  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Vernon,  and  the  descendants  of  such  others  as  have  recently  i^one 
down  to  the  grave,  there  is  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  the  f^t  of  his 
having  been  a  communicant  in  Pohick  Church,  previous  to  the  revo- 
lutionary  war.  The  writer  himself  had  it  from  a  respectable  lady, 
that  she  once  heard  her  mother  unqualifiedly  declare,  that  General 
Washington  was  a  communicant  in  that  church,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  she  had  her  residence,  and  on  the  services  of  which  she  attend- 
«d.  A  living  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Lee  Massey,  rector  of  Mount 
Vernon  Parish,  for  some  years  after  Washington's  marriage— says, 
her  grandfather  on  a  special  occasion,  told  her  the  same  thing  in  an- 
swer to  a  particular  inquiry  on  the  subject."   p.  411. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  of  Auburn,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
referring  to  a  report  of  Washington's  having  partaken  of  the 
communion  at  Morristown,  in  New-Jersey,  while  the  army 
was  encamped  there  in  1780,  thus  writes :    "  I  became  a  resi- 
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detit  tii  thit  town  in  the  summer  of  1794.  ♦  *  ♦  The  report 
that  Washington  did  actually  receive  the  communion  from  the 
haixls  ojr  Dr.  Johnes  was  universally  current  during  that  period, 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  never  contradicted.  I  have  often  heard 
it  from  the  members  of  Dr.  Johnes  family.  *  *  *  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  have  been  deceived,  and  their 
characters  are  too  well  known  to  suppose  them  willing  to  de- 
ceive^ others.," 

We  shall  only  add,  on  this  point,  the  following  from  a  volume 
of  sermons  recently  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman,  of 
Portland: 

**  He  (George  Washington)  lived  at  a  period  when  there  were  less 
verba!  pretensions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  than  have  become  ex- 
oeediDg  fashionable  in  modem  times,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in 
his  life)  we  have  more  of  the  substance  than  the  parade  of  piety.  Still 
he  was  an  open  and  avowed  follower  of  the  Lord  of  glory.  From  the 
lips  of  a  lady  of  Undoubted  veracity,  yet  living,  and  a  worthy  com« 
muoicabt  of  the  church,  I  received  the  interesting  fact,  that  soon  af\er 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  she  saw  him  partake  of  the  conse- 
crated symbds  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  m  Trinity  Church,  in 
the  city  of  New-York."    p.  414. 

In  1774,  Washington  was  a  member  of  the  Yii^ginia  house 
dr  burgesses,  at  Williamsburg.  Information  having  been  re- 
ceived of  the  Boston  Port  Sill,  passed  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  house  appointed 
tbM  day  ^  to  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer."  The  following  entry  is  found  in  a  diary  kept  by 
Washingtob  at  that  time : 

"June  Ist,  Wednesday. — ^Went  to  church,  and  fasted  all 
day.** 

In  the  ^ear  1775,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  army. 

**  The  day  after  he  took  command  of  the  army  an  order  was  issued, 
ill  which  we  find  the  following  injunction : 

''^The  General  requires  and  expects  of  all  officers  and  soldierst 
tiot  engaged  on  actual  duty,  a  punctual  attendance  on  divine  service, 
to  inrijpTore  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  the  means  used  for  our  safety 
and  defetice.' 

"  A  few  days  after  this  order  was  published,  the  Rev.  William  Em- 
erson,  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  writes  to  a  friend : 

^ "  *  There  is  great  overturning  in  the  camp  as  to  order  and  regu- 
larity. New  lords,  new  laws.  Tlie  Generals  Washington  and  Lee 
are  upon  the  lines  every  day.  New  orders  from  his  Excellency  are 
read  to  the  respective  reginnents  every  morning,  after  prayers^^  &c. 

^  The  subjoiiied  extracts,  from  orders  issued  from  time  to  time 
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will  serve  to  witness  the  great  care  of  the  connnander  to  encouragi^ 
this  duty: 

"  From  the  Orderly  Book,  May  15th,  1TT6 : — *  The  cotitinental  con- 
gress  have  ordered  Friday,  the  17th  instant,  to  be  observed  as  a  day 
of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  humbly  to  supplicate  the  mercy 
of  Almighty  God,  that  it  would  please  him  to  pardon  our  manifold 
sins  and  transgressions,  and  to  prosper  the  arms  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies,  and  finally  establish  the  peace  and  freedom  of  America  upon  a 
solid  and  lasting  foundation ;  the  General  commands  all  officers  and 
soldiers  to  pay  strict  obedience  to  the  orde][8  of  the  continental  con« 
gress ;  that,  by  their  unfeigned  and  pious  observance  of  their  reli- 
gious  duties,  they  may  incline  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  victory  to  pros- 
per our  arms/ 

**  From  the  Orderly  Book,  Aug.  8d. — *  That  the  troops  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  attending  public  worship,  as  well  as  to  take  some 
rest  aher  the  great  fatigue  they  have  gone  through,  the  General,  in 
future,  excuses  them  from  fatigue  duty  on  Sunday,  except  at  the  ship- 
yards, or  on  special  occasions,  till  further  orders.' 

'*  In  a  Circular  from  the  Commander-in-chief  to  the  brigadier  gen- 
erals, dated  the  26th  of  May,  1777,  are  the  following  instructions  : — 

*  Let  vice  and  immorality,  of  every  kind,  be  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible  in  your  brigade ;  and  as  a  chaplain  is  allowed  to  each  regi- 
ment, see  that  the  men  regularly  attend  divine  worship.' 

"  From  the  Orderly  Book,  October  7th. — ^  The  situation  of  the 
army  frequently  not  admitting  of  the  regular  performance  of  divine 
service,  on  Sundays,  the  chaplains  of  the  army  are  forthwith  to  meet 
together,  and  agree  on  some  method  of  performing  it  cU  other  times^ 
which  method  they  will  make  known  to  the  Commander-in-chief.' 

"  From  the  Orderly  Book,  Dec.  17th,  1777,  near  Valley  Forge. 

*  To-morrow  being  the  day  set  apart  by  the  honorable  Congress  for 
public  thanksgiving  and  praise ;  and  duty  calling  us  devoutly  to  ex- 
press our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Grod  for  the  manifold  bless- 
mgs  he  has  granted  us,  the  General  directs  that  the  army  remain 
in  its  present  quarters,  and  that  the  chaplains  perform  divine  service 
with  their  several  corps  and  brigades ;  and  earnestly  exhorts  all  offi. 
cers  and  soldiers,  whose  absence  is  not  indispensably  necessary,  to  at- 
tend with  reverence  the  solemnities  of  the  day.' 

^  The  interruptionfi  which  sometimes  occurred,  preventing  divine 
service  being  performed  in  camp,  did  not  interfere  with  attention  to  the 
duty  on  thu  part  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  For  one  of  his  secreta- 
ries. Judge  Harrison,  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that  ^  whenever  the 
General  could  be  spared  from  camp,  on  the  Sabbath,  he  never  failed 
riding  out  to  some  neighboring  church,  to  join  those  who  were  pub- 
licly worshipping  the  Great  Creator.  This  was  done  by  him,  we 
presume,  when  there  was  no  public  worship  in  camp."  p.  144,  146. 

Speaking  of  him  after  he  became  president  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  M'Guire  s^ys : 

^  In  thl^  etalted  itation  his  conduct  continued  to  be  distinguished 
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by  the  same  uniform  and  punctual  observance  of  religious  duties  which 
had  always  marked  his  life.  As  he  was  chiefly  resident  in  Philadel- 
phia, during  the  eight  years  of  his  administration,  he  had  a  pew  in 
Christ  Church  of  that  city,  of  which  the  venerable  Bishop  White  was 
then  the  Rector,  now  near  his  ninetieth  year.  During  all  the  time 
that  he  was  in  the  government,  Washington  was  punctual  in  his  at- 
tendance on  divine  worsliip.  His  pew  was  seldom  vacant  when  the 
weather  wo*ild  permit  him  to  attend.  In  regard  to  his  habits,  at  that 
time,  the  living  grandson  of  Mrs.  Washington,  Geo.  W.  P.  Custis,  Esq. 
of  Arlington,  bears  the  following  testinnony : 

"  *  On  Sundays,  unless  the  weather  was  uncommonly  severe,  the 
President,  and  Mrs.  Washington,  attended  divine  service  at  Christ 
Church  ;  and  in  the  evenings  the  President  read  to  Mrs.  Washington, 
in  her  chamber,  a  sermon,  or  some  portion  from  the  Sacred  Writings. 
No  visiters,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Speaker  Trumbull,  were  admit- 
ted to  the  prcsidohad  on  Sundays.' 

^*  AAer  his  retirement  from  the  Chair  of  State,  he  still  continued 
the  same  in  spirit  and  pitictice.  The  Church  in  Alexandria  was  again 
his  place  of  worship.  The  distance,  indeed,  was  nine  miles,  and  yet 
his  pew  was  seldom  unoccupied  on  the  Lord's  day."    p.  153,  154. 

The  author  mentions  "  that  he  always  said  grace  at  table. 
On  one  occasion,  from  the  force  of  habit,  he  performed  this 
duty  himself  when  a  clergyman  was  present — an  instance  of 
indecorum  very  unusual  with  him.  Being  told,  after  the 
clergyman's  departure,  of  the  incivility,  he  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  oversight,  but  added, '  the  reverend  gentleman  will  at 
least  be  assured,  that  we  are  not  entirely  graceless  at  Mount 
Vernon."' 

So  much  for  Washington's  regular  observance  of  the  public 
duties  of  religion.  There  are  also,  a  good  many  interesting  facts 
illustrating  his  habits  of  private  devotion. 

Col.  Temple,  one  of  his  aids-de-camp  in  the  French  war,  our 
author  informs  us,  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  '^  that  on  sudden 
and  unexpected  visits  into  Washington's  marquee,  he  has,  more 
than  once,  found  him  on  his  knees  at  his  devotions."    p.  168. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the  anecdote— ori- 
ginally recorded,  we  believe,  in  that  whimsical  production, 
**  Weem's  Life  of  Washmgton,"  respecting  the  conmiander-in- 
chief  being  accidentally  discovered,  by  a  Mr.  Potts,  at  his  pri- 
vate devotions  in  a  secluded  grove,  near  the  memorable  encamj)- 
ment  of  Valley  Forge.  We  have  always  considered  the  story 
somewhat  apocryphal.  But  our  author  quotes  from  a  published 
letter  written  in  1832,  by  a  Baptist  minister  near  that  place, 
which  states  that  there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Devault 
Beaver,  then  hving  on  this  spot,  ei^ty  years  of  age,  who  said  he 
bad  heard  this  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Potts  and  his  family.  Our  au- 
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thor  adds,  that  Gen.  Kjiox  was  also  an  accidental  witness  of  the 
same  thing,  and  was  ^<  fully  apprized  that  prayer  was  the  object 
of  the  Commander's  frequent  visits  to  the  grove,"  and  that  the 
reason  of  his  resorting  there  was,  that  his  quarters  in  a  log  hut 
at  that  encampment,  were  not  such  as  allowed  him  proper 
privacy  for  such  a  duty. 

The  following  extract  will  be  read  with  interest : 

*'  In  the  year  1820,  a  clergyman  of  this  State,  being  in  company 

with  Major ,  a  relative  of  Gren.  Washington,  had  an  accidenttd 

conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  The  conversa- 
tion was  of  a  controversial  nature  in  the  beginning,  and  as  no  good 
seemed  to  ensue,  ftut  some  warmth  of  feeling,  an  effort  was  made  to 
arrest  the  unprofitable  discussion  by  an  inquiry  made  of  the  Major, 
as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  his  distinguished  kinsman,  the  subject  of 
these  pages.  This  was  done  in  part,  as  knowing  his  veneration  for 
Washington,  and  for  information  too,  as  he  had  been  captain  of  the 
General's  body  guard,  during  a  greater  part  of  the  war,  and  possessed 
the  best  opportunities  of  learning  his  views  and  habits.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  he  observed,  afler  hesitating  for  a  moment,  '  Gen  Wash- 
ington was  certainly  a  pious  man,  his  opinions  being  in  favor  of  reli- 
gion, and  his  habits  all  of  that  character  and  description.'  Being 
further  interrogated  as  to  his  habits — he  replied,  that  his  undo,  he 
knew,  was  in  the  habit  of  praying  in  private — and  with  the  animation 
of  an  old  soldier,  excited  by  professional  recollections,  rather  than  sym- 
pathy with  the  subject,  he  related  the  circumstances  of  the  fallowing 
occurrence  :    •  While  encamped  at  ■   N.  J.,  a  soldier  arrived 

one  morning,  about  day-break,  with  despatches  for  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  from  a  distant  division  of  the  army.  As  soon  as  his  business 
was  known,  he  was  directed  to  me  as  captain  of  the  body  guard,  to 
whom  he  came  forthwith,  and  giving  me  his  papers,  I  repaired  at  once 
to  the  General's  quarters.  On  my  way  to  his  room  after  reaching  the 
house,  I  had  to  go  along  a  narrow  passage  of  some  length.  As  I  ap- 
proached his  door,  it  being  yet  nearly  dark,  I  was  arrested  by  the 
sound  of  a  voice.  I  paused  and  listened  for  a  moment,  when  I  distin- 
guished it  as  the  General's  voice,  and  in  another  moment  found  that 
he  was  engaged  in  audible  prayer.  As  in  his  earnestness  he  had  not 
heard  my  footsteps,  or  if  he  heard  me  did  not  choose  to  be  interrupted, 
I  retired  to  the  front  of  the  dwelling,  till  such  time  as  I  supposed  him 
unengaged  ;  when  returning,  and  no  longer  hearing  his  voice,  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  being  promptly  opened,  I  deliverv  d  the 
despatches,  received  an  answer,  and  dismissed  the  soldier."  p.  160,  lOl, 

We  give  only  one  more  anecdote  on  this  subject,  which  Mr. 
M'Guire  vouches  for  as  authentic,  and  which  probably,  as  well 
as  the  foregoin^,_'he  owes  the  knowledge  of  to  his  relation  to 
the  family  of  Washington  : 

'*  During  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  the  habit  of  Washington,  winter  and  summer,  to  retire  to 
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his  study  at  a  certain  hour  every  night.  He  usually  did  so  at  nine 
o'clock — always  having  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  and  closing  tlio 
4oor  carefully  after  him.  A  youthful  member  of  his  household  whose 
xoom  was  near  the  study,  being  just  across  the  passage,  observing  this 
Constant  practice  of  the  President,  had  his  thoughts  excited  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  so  uniform  a  custom.  Accordingly  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  the  indulgence  of  a  juvenile  curiosity,  he  looked  in^o  the 
room  sometime  after  the  President  had  gone  in  ;  and  to  his  surprise, 
■aw  him  upon  his  knees  at  a  small  table,  with  a  candle  and  open  Bible 
thereon,  p.  168, 169. 

We  here  close  our  extracts  from  this  book.  We  should  be 
glad,  to  place  upon  our  pages  a  good  many  more  facts  and  an- 
jscdotes  Illustrating  the  excellence  of  Washington's  character ; 
particularly  should  we  like  to  ^ve  utterance  to  our  views  in 
regard  to  what  we  have  before  mtimated  as  distinguishing  the 
Father  of  his  country  above  all  the  great  men  whom  history 

E resents  to  our  contemplation— that  perfect  proportion  and 
armony  of  all  the  features  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature, 
and  that  entireness  and  unity  of  his  character,  which  was  the 
secret  of  the  repose,  dignity  and  grandeur,  that  through  his 
whole  life  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon,  and  gave  him 
such  power  over,  all  who  approached  him.  But  we  have  not 
ppace  for  this  at  present. 

We  shall  only  add  a  word  in  conclusion,  respectinff  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  M'Guire  has  executed  his  task.  We  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  find  fault ;  but  we  must  in  honesty  say 
that  we  believe  the  author  has  done  great  injury  to  his  subject, 
by  the  method  he  has  taken  of  swelling  out  the  size  of  his  book. 
Besides  inflicting  upon  the  reader  a  great  deal  of  feeble  common- 
place of  his  own,  he  has  broken  up  the  unity  and  weakened  the 
strength  of  the  impression  which  his  evidence  is  calculated 
to  produce,  by  his  copious  quotations  of  common-place  observa- 
tion from  familiar  writers — introducing  often  long  passages 
l^vhich  have  no  earthly  title  to  a  place  in  his  book,  except  that 
they  are  didactic  remarks  or  general  reflections  upon  the  vari- 
ous moral  and  religious  duties,  in  the  discharge  of  which  the 
illustrious  subject  ofhis  work  was  so  exemplary ;  and  the  strong- 
est reason  that  we  can  conjecture  why  these  quotations  are 
made  from  these  particular  authors,  is  that  they  happened  to  be 
at  hand  to  Mr.  M'Guire,  just  as  probably  they  are  at  hand  to 
nine-tenths  of  his  readers.  Thus,  apropos  to  a  citation  from 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  in  which  the  necessity  of  reli- 
gious pnnciple  to  morality  is  asserted,  Mr.  M'Guire,  after  two  or 
three  pages  of  trite  generalities  on  the  subject,  edifies  his  read- 
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ers — ^who  however  will  be  sure  to  skip  them — vfiiSifourleenptiges 
of  extracts  from  Robert  Hall's  sermon  on  "  Modem  Infidelity,'* 
Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw's  "Christian  Ethics,"  and  Chalmers*  ser- 
mon on  the  "  Emptiness  of  Natural  Virtue  !"  Still  more  laugh- 
ably— he  speaks  of  an  ancient  copy  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
**  Contemplations,"  which  he  informs  us  "  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  present  estimable  possessor  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  writer  has 
upon  his  table ;"  and  apropos  to  the  fact  that  it  belonged  to  WasJiF- 
ington^s  mother,  he  goes  on  to  give  us  twenty  pages  of  extracts 
from  the  book  !  I  and  then  vtrinds  up  with  a  page  or  two  more, 
in  which  he  amiably  indulges  himself  in  the  expression  of  his 
delight,  that  Washington  should  have  made  such  a  good  book, 
his  "  vade  mecum!^  slu  assumption  by  the  way,  that  appears  to 
have  no  other  than  the  same  good  reason  the  author  gives  for 
his  long  extract — ^namely,  that  the  book  belonged  to  Washing- 
ton's mother! 

These  are  specimens — the  most  aggravated  indeed — but 
still  only  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  a  considerable  part  of 
this  book  is  made  up.  We  are  sorry  it  is  so.  We  have  great 
respect  for  the  amiable  and  estimable  author ;  and  he  has  ei^ 

Eosed  himself  to  some  laughter.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it ; 
e  has  impaired  the  eiSect  of  the  various  and  valuable  testimony 
to  the  religious  character  of  the  illustrious  subject  of  his  booK, 
which  he  has  brought  together.  We  earnestly  reconunend  him, 
in  the  next  edition,  to  throw  out  all  these  impertinences,  and  to 
cut  the  book  down  one  half.  It  will  double  its  value  ;  render 
it  far  more  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  world,  and  far 
more  likely  to  be  read  by  all. 
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Art.  XIIL— analytical  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  Parallele  des  Langues  de  P Europe  et  de  TIndej  par  F.  G. 
EiCHHOFF.     Paris,  imprimerie  Royale,  1836.    4to :  pp.  499. 

We  have  here  decidedly  the  most  learned  and  interesting  work 
that  has  appeared  from  the  French  press  for  many  years  past  Tfie 
author,  a  learned  native  of  Grermany,  at  present  settled  in  Paris,  and 
librarian  to  the  Queen,  has  instituted  a  comparison  in  this  volume  be- 
tween the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  German,  Lithuanian,  Rus- 
sian,  Gaelic,  and  Cymric  languages,  and  has  proved  conclusively  the 
affinity  existing  between  them  in  their  roots  and  grammatical  struc- 
ture.  The  work  gives  the  death-blow  of  course  to  the  absurd  theory 
of  Dugald  Stewart,  which  has  found  so  many  admirers  among  our 
American  literati.  The  path  which  Eichhoffhere  treads,  was  opened 
by  Colebrook,  Wilkins,  and  Wilson,  among  the  English ;  by  Hum- 
boldt, Grimm,  Bopp,  and  Pott,  among  the  Germans ;  and  by  Bernouf, 
among  the  French.  The  subject  is  an  extremely  curious  one.  A  lan- 
guage is  found  in  the  remote  East,  the  origin  of  which  is  carried  back 
into  the  most  distant  ages,  a  language  remarkable  for  its  energy,  its 
regularity,  its  richness,  but  above  all  for  its  striking  affinity  to  the 
tongues  of  Europe.  Its  grammar  explains  all  their  inflections,  its 
vocabulary  reproduces  all  their  roots,  while  at  the  same  time  its  har- 
monic alphabet  comprises  all  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice. 

M.  Eichhoff  has  rendered  a  most  valuable  service  to  the  scholars 
of  Europe  by  this  publication ;  and  what  renders  the  work  peculiarly 
useful  is  the  employment  of  Roman  characters  in  the  place  of  the 
Sanscrit,  so  that  his  volume  is  accessible  to  every  reader.  First,  the 
different  alphabets  are  given  with  remarks.  To  these  succeed  the 
pronouns  and  adverbs  in  the  different  languages  above  mentioned. 
Long  vocabularies  follow  of  nouns  both  simple  and  compound  ed ;  and 
also  of  verbal  roots,  and  in  every  instance  affinities  are  given  in  various 
tongues.  The  elements  of  declension  and  conjugation  in  the  different 
Indo-Germanic  tongues  close  the  volume. 

This  sketch,  however,  will  afford  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  rich  and 
varied  contents  of  the  work,  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  better  known  to  our  American  scholars  by  actual  pe- 
rusal. As  a  specimen  of  beautiful  typography,  the  volume  is  worthy, 
in  every  respect,  of  the  royal  press  from  which  it  emanates. 


2.  Lexicon  Sophocleum,  adhibitis  veterum  interpretum  explicaiionibus, 
grammaticorum  notationibus,  recentiorum  doctorum^  cammentariis. 
Composuit  Fridericus  ElleiNDT,  A.  M.,  Lit.  Antiq.  in  Univ.  Lit. 
Regim.  P.  P.  E.     2  vol.  8vo.  1836. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  the  completion  of  this  most  elaborate  and 
useful  work,  and  congratulate  the  lovers  of  the  Grecian  drama  upon 
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the  acquisition  oP  what  will  prove  a  golden  key  to  the  treasures  of  their 
favorite  Sophocles.  A  lexicon  to  the  productions  of  this  prince  of 
tragic  poets,  has  always  been  a  great  desideratum  with  the  classical 
scholar ;  for  Brunck's  is  only  an  approximation  towards  one,  and  Beat- 
son's  is  a  mere  verbal  index.  Professor  Ellendt  has,  therefore,  fairly 
entitled  himself,  by  the  present  publication,  to  the  thanks  of  every 
scholar.  The  title  of  the  work  is  a  Lexicon  to  Sophocles,  but  our 
readers  will  labor  under  a  very  erroneous  impression  if  they  take  this 
appellation  in  its  literal  sense,  and  suppose  that  they  have  here  merely 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  terms  that  occur  in  the  dramas  of 
Sophocles,  with  a  word  or  two  explanatory  of  their  meaning.  On  the 
contrary,  the  true  name  of  the  work  would  seem  rather  to  be,  a  digest 
of  the  several  commentaries  on  the  poet  in  question,  in  which  the 
results  of  learned  and  laborious  investigations  are  briefly  and  suc- 
cinctly given,  and  references  at  the  same  time  made  to  collateral  au- 
thorities, A  specimen,  however,  of  tlie  work  itself,  will  best  explain 
our  meaning.     It  has  been  selected  almost  at  random  : 

'EAXaj.   1.  Terrain  Graciam  significat.    *EXXa<Jos  yr^i,  Phil.  256.  it6\iv  eeUov- 

car,  ti  Ti^'  -EXAai^ic,  fijya,  Oed.  Col.  738.  to  T^niAov  'EXXnj,  Tr.  1102.  rd  AXfiKoi*  'EX- 
XiiSoi  araartvf/a,  El.  664.      Et  sic  CZplicandlim  rd  xXeiifdv   *K><\>i^o(  irp6<r^tiu*  dydvot^ 

El.  671,  in  quo  exemplo  'KxXa«!^j  (iydj^oj  conjuncturus  erat  Biunckius  V.  Herm. 
— (2J  Adjeciive  de  re  Grcrca  (funlicunque,  <r;^r;/4a  'F.>Xfi<j3j  amXiK,  Phil.  223.  Duo 
vocaDuli  ejcempla  reliqua  ^unt  aliquautum  dubitabilia,  avO'  'EXXd;  otV  ayXMaaot 

ov6*  ocrnv  cyd)  yaiav  KaOaiouiv  t/cd/ir;*'  t^pacc  irb>,  Trach.    1049)   ayXuxraoi  prO  Papfiapof^ 

TLOve  dictum  esse  maiiijfesium,  ct  inscquens  yahtv  suadet  m  hccc  in  unum  con- 
juni^ntur,  el  ^KXXik  et  ay\a)rT<To;  unum  subjectum  habeant  y>7.  Sed  Antiatt. 
Bekk.  p.  97,  4.  scribii :  'EXX/if  b  dynp.    Ej^oa/jj  Aiwn  Aoxpt}  (vii.  17  D.);  ita- 

2ue  eiiam  ilium  Trachiniarum  locum  intelligi  et  Bruncl^ius  vult,  advocans 
iversissima  'FlXXu^  aroXi';  et  similia,  in  quibus  non  major  in  est  licentia  quam 
in  'EXXaj  y;i,  et  Hermannus  ad  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  334.,  qui  quod  exemplum  pro- 
fert  Eur.  Phoen.  1513,  id  Sophocle  illi  simillimum  etiam  in  eo  est,  quod  syne- 
sis  yfi  in  utrumque  cadit.  Diversa  contulore  Inlpp.  Greg.  Cor.  p.  108,  nee  in 
copiis  Lobeckii  ad  Aj.  323,  p.  272,  quidquam  tale  extat;  Antiatiicistu^  autem 
impudenter  mendaci  ui  noviiiorum  scriptorum  peccata  excuscrt,  nihil  credo. 
Jure  igiiur  a  Sophocle  eam  libertatem  abjudicat  Bcmhardy  Synt.  p.  48.,  sed 

flane  immcmor  (loclrinaj  denominibus  impari^cncre  componendis  a  Lobeckio 
c.  inchoata^  docte,  mox  eam,  ui  speramus,  absoluUssima  ductrina  exsecuiuro. 

We  are  sorry  to  find,  from  Professor  Ellendt's  preface,  that  fa- 
voritism is  beginning  to  show  its  head  within  the  precincts  of  German 
scholarship,  and  that  those  pests  of  all  soun<l  learning,  "  nee  ingenio 
nee  doctrina  eammendati  homines,^^  have  managed  to  take  very  good 
care  of  themselves,  within  the  sphere  of  our  author's  observation,  to 
the  detriment  of  real  but  more  unobtrusive  merit.  We  hope  for  the 
credit  of  that  learning  whicli  has  hitherto  niade  Germany  its  abiding 
place,  that  the  complaints  of  Professor  Ellendt,  in  this  particular,  are 
merely  the  offspring  of  wiiat  would  appear  to  bo  his  own  morbid  feel- 
ings, and  not  sober  realities.  The  conclusion  of  his  preface,  however, 
is  des|X)nding  enoujrh  :  **  Talia  quin  animum  frangant  viresque  dehili- 
tant  enm  fieri  vix  possit,  hetorea  oro,  nt  ignoseant,  quod  serius,  quam 
promiseram,  liber  meus  in  luce.m  publieam  emUtiiur.^^ 
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8. — Lexicon  PlaUmicum^  sive  Vocum  PhUomcarum  Index.  Condidit 
D.  Fridbricus  AsTius.  Vol.  ii.  fasc.  1.  Z^ra-KXivu.  Lipsiee. 
16d0.     In  Libraria  Weidmanoiana* 

Professor  Ast  is  already  most  favorably  known  by  his  edition  of 
Plato's  works,  now  in  a  course  of  publication  ;  and  of  which  the  Lexicon 
here  noticed  is  to  form  a  part.  Ast's  Platonic  Lexicon  resembles  a 
Terbal  index  much  more  than  Ellendt's  Lexicon  to  Sophocles,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  editor  having  reserved  for  his  commentary  much  that  would 
otherwise  have  appeared  in  the  present  work.  To  quote  the  words 
of  the  Professor, "  Immensi  opens  ne  immensa  existeret  moles,  brevi. 
tati  ita  consului,  ut  nihil  quidem  preetermitterem  quod  ad  sermonen 
Platonicum  illustrandum  viderotur  pertincre,  rerum  autem  expla- 
natione  locorum  similium  comparatione  variarumque  lectionum 
censura  plane  abstinerem."  This  is  all,  no  doubt,  very  well,  yet 
still  we  could  have  wished  occasionally  to  see  more  of  the  '*  ex- 
planatio"  and  somewhat  less  of  the  *'  bre vitas."  For  example ; 
under  the  head  of  aixia  we  might  have  had  the  distinction  briefly 
stated  between  afxia^  dixTi  and  u^psojg  ^ixt]  which  Timseus  in  his  Platonic 
Lexicon  has  confounded  together,  a  negligence  that  can  find  no  ex- 
cuse, although  Meier,  in  his  Auische  Process,  p.  54S,  has  sought  to 
defend  it.  Under  oUivoxt]^,  the  remark  of  Pollux,  lib.  1.  sect.  138, 
ought  to  have  been  given  Ilspcfixov  fi(pidiov  ri,  x.  r.  X.  in  order  to 
correct  the  vulgar  error  that  the  dxivaxrij  was  a  species  of  scimutar. 
So  again,  under  d>}«rou^sv,  some  notice  might  have  been  taken  of 
Gcettling's  inaccuracy  {adAristot,  Polit.  2.  2.  p.  310),  when  hesoeks 
to  naturalize  •^-n'oudev,  and  gives  it  the  force  of  vel  maxime.  Tho 
change  of  meaning  in  Su)po86y(og,  among  later  writers,  should  also  have 
been  mentioned,  in  order  to  prevent  any  erroneous  application  of  that 
meaning  to  the  text  of  Plato.  Wc  would  have  been  pleased  also,  to 
see  under  the  head  of  l^popoj:,  the  error  of  Tiniseus  distinctly  noted, 
where  he  says,  "Evpopoi,  vivrs  i^si^ovg  xai  ^ivrs  i'Ka/rroDg.  Mueller's 
remark  (Prolegom.  p.  430)  places  the  matter  in  its  true  light :  **  Es 
ist  klar  dass  die  5  kieiuen  ephoren  bei  Tima)us  bios  Gehulfen  der 
Ersteren  waren,  welche  die  immer  zunehmende  Wichtigkeit  des 
Amtes  noethig  machte  und  nichts  fur  die  ursprungliche  Anoi'dnung 
beweiscn." 

While  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  recommending,  in 
addition  to  Ast's  work,  the  Platonic  Lexicon  compiled  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  well  known  translator  and  editor  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  executed 
with  great  ability,  and  affords,  along  with  Ast's  compilation,  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  London  editor  of  tho  Variorum 
Plato,  that  the  age  Ai^t^juicjv  rojv  p^oXxsvWpcjv  had  passed  away. 
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4.  LexUoeus^  or  a  Critical  Examination  of  the  meanings  and  etymO' 
logy  of  numerous  Greek  words  and  passages  ;  intended  principaQy 
for  Homer  and  Hesiod.  By  Philip  Buttmann,  L.  L.  D.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Fishlakb,  late  Fellow  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford.  London  :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 
1836.  8vo.  pp.  597. 

Buttmamn's  name  is  already  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic by  his  excellent  grammars  of  the  Greek  language,  which  the 
labors  of  two  of  our  countrymen  have  rendered  accessible  to  every 
American  scholar.  The  present  work,  however,  presents  him  in  a 
far  higher  character,  as  a  sound  and  accurate  critic  on  the  earlier 
and  more  obscure  forms  of  the  same  noble  tongue.  We  hail  its  ap- 
pearance in  our  English  dress  with  sincere  pleasure,  and  regard  it  as 
putting  an  effectual  end  to  the  reign  of  Homeric  pedantry,  and  dis- 
missing that  bane  of  true  scholarship,  the  Clavis  Homerica,  to  its  ori- 
ginal obscurity.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  notion 
which  so  many  of  our  students  appear  to  entertain,  that  the  Greek 
poets,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  wore  enabled  by  the  aid  of  such 
mysterious  figures  as  Apocope,  Apharesis,  Paragoge,  &c.  to  clip  and 
trim  their  native  tongue  with  the  same  facility  that  a  Dutch  gardener 
does  his  alleys  of  box.  So  again  with  regard  to  the  dialects ;  it  is  still 
firmly  believed  by  a  large  number,  that  Homer  brought  into  his  poems 
evory  dialectic  form  that  struck  his  fancy  or  suited  his  verse.  How 
would  Milton  or  Shakspeare  look,  if  such  a  principle  had  been  adopted 
by  either  of  them,  and  if  all  manner  of  words  had  been  employed,  from 
the  various  provincial  dialects  of  England  1  Buttmann's  work  brings 
us  into  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  inculcates  sounder  doctrines. 

The  author  very  modestly  entitled  his  work,  in  the  original,  a 
**  Lexilogus,  or  Helps  in  the  explanation  of  Greek  words,  intended 
principally  for  Homer  and  Hesiod."  His  English  editor,  fearing  lest 
so  indefinite  a  title  might  induce  a  belief  of  the  treatise  being  merely 
an  elementary  book  for  younger  students,  very  properly  altered  the 
appellation  of  the  work  to  one  more  declaratory  of  its  true  character. 
It  afibrds  valuable  aid,  in  fact,  to  every  reader  of  Homer,  and  every 
student  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  languages ;  and  no  one  can  afler  this 
lay  claim  to  the  character  of  sound  and  accurate  scholarship  without 
having  made  himself  master  of  its  contents. 

If,  where  all  is  so  highly  entitled  to  praise,  it  might  be  allowed  us 
to  find  any  fault,  it  would  be  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Sanscrit 
etymologies.  When  Buttmann  wrote  his  Lexilogus,  the  study  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  and  literature  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  however,  it  attracts  so  much  attention,  and  throws  so  much 
light  on  the  earlier  forms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  that  the 
translator  of  the  work  before  us  ought  not  to  have  passed  it  by  unno- 
ticed. A  vast  mine  remains  still  to  be  explored  in  this  department  of 
Homeric  philology,  and  the  day  we  trust  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
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bard  of  Ionia  will  derive  new  and  ample  illustrations  from  the  forms  of 
the  Sanscrit  tongue.  A  very  able  commencement,  as  regards  the 
Sanscrit  origin  of  several  of  the  Greek  particles,  has  been  made  by 
Hartung,  in  his  •*  Lehre  von  den  Partikeln  der  griechischen  Spraehcy^* 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Erlangen,  in  1832. 


5.  Mogg  Megone,  a  poem.     By  John  Grebnleaf  Whittibr.    Boston  : 
Light  and  Stearns,  1836.  32  mo.  pp.  69. 

We  took  up  this  little  volume  at  a  chance  passage,  and  thought 
ourselves  for  the  moment  in  the  stir  and  bustle  of  Marmion,  or  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Mr.  Whittier  has  adapted  the  metre,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  not  slavishly,  the  style  of  Scott  to  some  striking  inci- 
dents of  Indian  life.  Without,  however,  entering  into  the  narrative 
part  of  Mogg  Megone,  which  appears  to  us  harsh  and  unpleasant,  we 
prefer  doing  justice  to  the  more  poetic  passages  of  description  and 
reflection,  that  are  profusely  scattered  along  the  work.  One  trait  of 
pure  human  feeling  outvalues  the  whole  chronicle  of  Indian  treache- 
ry and  cruelty.  Thus  the  true  interest  of  the  poem  lies  in  the  history 
related  by  herself  of  a  youthful  maiden.  It  shall  be  mostly  given  in 
the  words  of  the  author.  Ruth  Bonython,  for  so  is  the  heroine  called, 
commences  her  tale  with  the  recollection  of  her  dying  mother.  Slow- 
ly, day  by  day,  had  she  watched  the  pulse  of  life  as  it  beat  more  and 
more  feebly  to  its  extinction.  She  remembers  that  parent's  look,  and 
recalls  the  favorite  tales  she  told  in  life. 

Tales  of  the  pure — the  good — the  wise — 
The  holy  men  and  maids  of  old, 
In  the  all-sacred  pages  told. 

But  the  hallowed  influence  of  the  mother  over  her  daughter,  passes 
away  with  the  breath  that  enforced  the  lesson.  The  wild  excitement 
of  Indian  life  soon  obliterates  the  early  taught  piety — and  she  falls  a 
victim  to  love.  A  sudden  yielding  to  passion  amidst  the  lawless  wil. 
derness  procures  her  the  scalp  of  her  betrayer.  But  revenge  cannot 
cast  out  quite  the  hold  of  woman's  affection.  With  rather  an  unnec- 
essary accumulation  of  horrors  on  the  part  of  our  author,  she  slays  the 
Indian  who  had  perpetrated  the  deed,  and  now  she  is  standing  in  a 
rude  forest  temple  before  the  priest  of  religion — a  victim  of  remorse. 
The  vision  of  her  mother  had  seemed  before  her  to  point  with  a  keener 
sharpness  the  sorrows  of  repentance. 

The  Jesuit  shrinks  from  her,  for  she  has  killed  in  the  chief  a  great 
defender  of  the  church  in  that  unsettled  country.  She  is  spurned  from 
the  altar. 

Ever  thus  the  spirit  must, 
Guilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
With  a  keener  woe  be  riven, 
For  its  weak  and  sinful  trast 
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In  the  strength  of  haman  dnst ; 

And  its  anguish  thrill  afresh. 
For  each  vain  reliance  given 

To  the  failing  arm  of  flesh. 

She  wanders  alone  in  her  wretchedness,  unprotected  of  this  world, 
but  not  of  heaven. 

Still,  though  earth  and  man  discard  thee, 
Doth  thy  heavenly  Father  guard  thee— 
He  who  spared  the  guilty  Cain, 
Even  when  a  brother's  blood. 
Crying  in  the  ear  of  Gk>d, 
Gave  the  earth  its  primal  stain — 
He  whose  mercy  ever  liveth. 
Who  repenting  guilt  forgiveth. 
And  the  oroken  heart  receiveth ; — 
Wanderer  of  the  wilderness, 

Haunted,  guilty,  crazed  and  wild. 
He  regardeth  thy  distress^ 

And  careth  for  his  sinlul  child  ! 

The  following  scene  closes  the  poem. 

Blessed  Mary!  who  is  she 
Leaning  against  that  maple  tree  t 
The  sun  upon  her  face  seems  hot. 
But  the  fixed  eyelid  burns  not ; 
The  squirrel's  chirp  is  shrill  and  clear 
From  the  dry  bough  above  her  ear ; 
Dashing  from  rocK  and  root  its  spray. 
Close  at  her  feet  the  river  rushes ; 

The  black-bird^s  wing  against  her  brushes, 

And  sweetly  through  the  hazel  bushes 

The  robin's  mellow  music  gushes ; — 
God  save  her !  will  she  sleep  alway  ? 

Castine  hath  bent  him  over  the  sleeper : 

"  Wake,  daughter — wake !" — but  she  stirs  no  limb: 

The  eye  that  looks  on  him  is  fixed  and  dim ; 

And  the  sleep  she  is  sleeping  shall  be  no  deeper. 

Until  the  an^el  s  oath  is  said. 

And  the  final  blast  of  the  trump  gone  forth 

To  the  graves  of  the  sea  and  the  graves  of  earth, 
Ruth  Bonython  is  dead  t 

The  story  of  the  piece  is  loosely  constructed  and  lacks  the  com- 
pleteness  of  a  perfect  poem  :  indeed,  it  serves  little  more  than  a  rude 
setting  to  protect  several  poetic  thoughts  and  fancies.  There  is  too 
little  pretence  in  the  volume  to  subject  it  to  the  criticism  it  might 
else  have  provoked  :  while  this  modest  style  renders  its  actual  merits 
the  more  conspicuous.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  slight,  but  not  the  leas 
valuable  token  that  the  poetic  spirit  is  not  totally  extinct  among  us  ; 
that  the  unworthy  strife  for  money  has  not  alienated  us  wholly  from  the 
Muses.  There  is  evidence  in  it  of  talent,  that  if  carefully  husbanded 
and  directed  to  some  more  important  end  will  yet  do  honor  to  the  au- 
thor.  Here  is  a  well  wrought  passage  that  must  leave  a  favorable 
impreMion  of  Mr.  Whittier ;  it  illustrates  a  fine  perception  of  the 
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beauties  of  nature  visible  throughout  the  poem.     In  an  old  writer  it 
would  be  accounted  a  gem. 

Gtulckly  glancing,  to  and  fVo, 
Listening  to  each  sound  they  go : 
Round  the  columns  of  the  pine, 
Indistinct,  in  shadow,  seeming 
Like  some  old  and  pillared  shrine ; 
With  the  soU  and  white  moonshine, 
Round  the  foliae^e-tracery  shed 
Of  each  coIumn^s  branching  head, 
For  its  lamps  of  worship  gleaming  I 
And  the  sounds  awakened  there, 
In  the  pine-leaves  fine  and  small, 
Soil  and  sweetly  musical, 
By  the  singers  of  the  air, 
For  the  anihem's  dying  fall 
Lingering  round  some  temple's  wall ! 
Is  not  Nature's  worship  thus 
Ceaseless,  ever  going  on  1 
Hath  it  not  a  voice  for  us 
In  the  thunder,  or  the  tone 
Of  the  leaf-harp  faint  and  small, 
Stealing  to  the  unsealed  ear 
Words  of  blended  love  and  fear, 
Of  the  mighty  soul  of  alii 


0. — Essays  on  Meteorology,  By  James  P.  Espy,  Memher  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  &c.  &c.  From  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute.     Vol.  xvii. 

We  are  induced  to  give  the  following  outline  of  these  Essays,  by 
the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  have  recently  voted  a 
handsome  appropriation,  to  enable  Mr.  Espy  to  continue  and  perfect 
his  experiments  in  Meteorology.  We  presume  we  shall  gratify  gen- 
eral readers  by  placing  the  substance  of  these  papers  before  them. 

In  these  essays  Mr.  Espy,  proposes,  and  illustrates  a  new  "  Tho- 
oiy  of  Rain,  Hail,  and  Snow,  Water-spouts,  Land-spouts,  Variable 
Winds,  and  Barometric  fluctuations  :"  and  we  are  sure  of  bestowing 
a  merited  encomium,  when  we  pronounce  the  essays  above  mentioned 
as  characterized  at  once  by  modesty,  simplicity,  ability  and  truth. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  only  plausible  account  which  has  ever  been 
given  of  the  production  of  rain,  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Hutton,  and  since 
adopted  and  generalized  by  subsequent  philosophers — the  substance 
of  which  is  this.  The  process  of  evaporation  being  constantly  going 
on,  watery  vapor  is  continually  accumulating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
owing  to  the  variable  action  of  the  causes  producing  evaporation, 
more  vapor  will  pass  into  the  atmosphere  in  some  districts  than  in 
others.  The  subtle  and  ever  restless  agency  of  heat,  which  is  un- 
ceasingly modifying  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  by  its  unequal 
action,  disturbs  the  atmospherical  equilibrium,  and  winds  are  occa- 
aioned ;  currents  of  different  temperatures  are  mingled,  the  mixture 
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at  the  temperature  which  it  assumes,  is  not  capable  of  retaining  all 
the  moisture  of  the  two  currents,  and  a  portion  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  rtUru  Such  is  the  outline  of  Hutton's  theory  of  rain.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  fact  which  experiment  has  established,  that  the 
ci^acity  of  air  to  retain  moisturey  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
temperature  does :  for  instance,  air  at  60^  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
is  capable  of  holding  in  suspension  a  certain  quantity  of  vapor-— air 
at  00^,  will  hold  more  than  hialf  as  much  additional  vapor,  and  air  at 
120^,  will  hold  more  than  twice  as  much*  Suppose  therefore  two  cur* 
rents  of  air  to  meet,  one  of  them  being  at  the  temperature  60^,  the 
other  at  90^,  and  each  current  to  be  charged  with  its  maximum  of 
watery  vapor.  After  mingling,  the  i^ulting  temperature  must,  ac 
cording  to  established  laws,  be  75^  ;  but  according  to  what  we  have 
said,  the  current  at  90^,  holds  more  vapor  in  proportion  to  its  tem- 
perature, than  that  at  60^  does  in  proportion  to  its  temperature — when 
therefore  the  air  at  60^  is  raised  to  75^,  it  can  take  up  some  of  the 
vapor  which  cannot  now  be  retained  by  that  which  is  reduced  from 
90°  to  75° ;  but  it  cannot  take  up  all,  and  this  excess  is  what  is  de« 
posited  in  the  form  of  rain.  Such  is  the  theory  which  has  prevailed 
since  Dr.  Hutton  proposed  it.  The  recent  one  of  Mr.  Espy  is  essen- 
tially different,  and  in  our  opinion  much  more  simple,  much  more 
general,  much  less  liable  to  objections,  and  much  more  decidedly  con- 
firmed  by  observed  phenomena. 

This  theory  is  founded,  first  upon  the  result  of  some  highly  ap- 
proved experiments  of  M.  M.  Berard  and  De  la  Roche,  fixing  the 
specific  heat  of  atmospheric  air  at  250,  that  of  water  being  1.  Sec- 
ondly, upon  the  celebrated  discoveries  of  Dr.  Black,  concerning  latent 
heat,  and  thirdly  upon  the  admirable  results  developed  by  Dr.  Wells, 
in  his  Essay  on  Dew.  Each  of  these  three  classes  of  results  has 
stood  the  test  of  the  closest  scrutiny,  by  men  most  competent  to  judffe 
of  their  correctness.  They  are  admitted  by  all  philosophers  to  oe 
mainly  true,  and  the  strictly  legitimate  application  which  Mr.  Espy 
has  made  of  them  in  his  ^  theory  of  rain  ^c,"  is  both  sagacious  and 
simple. 

We  proceed  to  let  Mr.  Espy  speak  for  himself,  in  explanation  of 

his  theory: 

"  It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Berard  and  De  la  Roche,  and 
also  by  those  of  Clement  and  Desormes,  that  the  specific  heat  of  atmospheric 
air  is  about  StSO,  that  of  water  being  1. 

"  Now,  if  these  experiments  be  correct,  and  they  appear  to  be  so,  it  will  be 
easy  to  account  for  the  formation  of  rain,  snow,  and  haiL  and  several  other  at- 
mospheric phenomena,  which  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  »i>la1ned. 

"The  theory  of  these  meteors  may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  When  a  por- 
tion of  transparent  vapor,  in  the  air,  is  condensed  into  cload,  or  water,  the 
latent  caloric  given  out  expands  the  air  containing  it.  six  times  as  much  as  it 
contracts  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  into  water.  * 

This  poeitioQ  \a  shown  by  Mr.  Espy,  by  a  simple  caloulatioo 
foimded  on  adEuowledgod  data — he  then  prooeeda : 

**  It  follows,  then,  from  the  principle  here  demimstrated,  that  the  moment  a 
portion  of  the  transparent  vapor  in  the  air  begins  to  condense  into  dond,  the 
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air  in  which  it  is  begins  to  expand,  and,  consequently,  if  an  equilibrium 
existed  before,  it  is  now  destroyed,  and  the  cloud  will  continue  to  ascend  as 
long  as  its  temperature  is  greater  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air." 

We  ornit  some  remarks,  and  calculatioos,  elucidating  the  change 
of  the  dew-point,  and  of  the  temperature  of  the  cloud  in  its  ascent : 

"  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  temperature  of  air  when  it  has  ascended  6000 
yards  with  a  dew-point  of  71°  at  its  commencement,  will  haye  a  dew-point  of 
34  degrees,  and  be  23°  warmer  than  the  surrounaing  air  at  that  elevation. 
In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown,  by  assuming  other  points  at  greater  ele- 
ration  in  this  upward  motion,  that  the  difieience  of  temperature  between  the  air 
in  the  vortex,  and  the  surrounding  air,  is  constantly  mcreasing  with  the  ele- 
ration,  until  the  moment  when  the  vapor  is  all  condensed  into  water,  when  it 
will  be  71.  2°  higher.  After  it  passes  this  point,  it  will  continue  its  motion 
upwards.  </ry,  and  of  course,  not  increasmg  in  temperature  beyond  71.  2^ 
higher  tnan  the  surrounding  air,  but  will  preserve  tnis  difference,  until  it 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  will  spread  itself  out  and 
come  to  rest.  We  have  now  a  column  of  air  reaching  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  sur- 
rounding air  below,  and  71. 2°  greater  above,  making  a  mean  of  35.  6°." 

From  these  data,  and  assuming  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
whole  atmosphere  to  be  32®,  which  is  certainly  high  enough,  Mr.  E. 
arrives  at  tlie  conclusion  that  the  air  within  the  vortex  is  pressed 
upward  with  a  force  capable  of  imparting  to  it  a  velocity  of  364  feet 
per  second,  equivalent  to  about  4  miles  per  minute,  or  318  miles  per 

hour. 

"  Nor"  sa3rs  he  "  is  this  great  velocity  at  all  incredible,  for  the  upward  mo- 
tion in  the  vortex,  is  as  much  greater,  than  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  air 
towards  the  vortex,  as  the  motion  of  the  air  in  a  chimney  is  greater  than  the 
horizontal  motion  of  the  air  in  the  room  toward  the  fire-place." 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  the  phenomena  of  rain,  hail,  &c., 
is  natural  and  simple — the  vapor  in  the  vortex  is  condensed  into  rain, 
this  is  still  carried  up  by  the  great  upward  force  of  the  vortex,  it 
reaches  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation,  is  congealed  into  hail — 
and  in  that  form  is  forced  up,  until  it  reaches  that  point  where  the 
ascending  current  spreads  itself  out  on  the  subambient  atmosphere, 
then — the  hail,  no  longer  sustained  by  a  force  pressing  upward — be- 
gins to  fall,  as  it  descends,  passing  through  warmer  regions  of  the 
air,  it  may  be  entirely  or  only  in  part  melted  into  rain  again — under 
some  circumstances  producing  only  rain,  and,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances,  producing  a  mixed  storm  of  rain  and  hail. 

Mr.  Espy  has  very  ingeniously  applied  his  theory  to  the  explica- 
tioQ  of  several  remarkable  storms  of  rain  and  hail,  on  record  in  the 
annals  of  meteorology ;  and  he  has  also,  satisfactorily  to  us,  ex- 
plained by  his  theory  the  formation  of  water-spouts,  and  land-spouts, 
and  their  kindred  phenomena. 

Three  reports  have  been  made  upon  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Espy*s 
essays,  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  mechanic  arts.  And  they  all  go  to  confirm  the  above 
noticed  theory,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  relating  to  a  number 
of  storms  recently  observed  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  whole  sub- 
ject  is  cordially  recommended  to  the  examination  of  the  scientific  and 
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curious — as  not  only  highly  interesting  in  itself,  but  as  also  capable 
of  being  turned  to  the  most  useful  account. 

Mr.  Espy  himself  says  of  the  law  which  he  has  developed,  that 
its  "  importance  will  readily  be  admitted,  when  it  is  understood  that 
by  it  may  be  known,  whether  there  is  a  great  storm  raging  at  any 
time  within  four  or  five  hundred  miles  of  the  observer,  and  also  the 
direction  of  that  storm,  with  the  means  of  avoiding  it,  if  the  observer 
is  at  sea."  But,  in  order  that  this  desirable  result  may  be  attained, 
observations  must  be  made  throughout  great  extents  of  country,  on 
all  the  circumstances  of  storms.  From  such  observations,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  tables  may  be  formed,  by  which  the  existence,  remoteness, 
direction,  &rc.,  of  a  storm  may  be  discovered  by  a  distant  observer. 
And  surely  no  man  who  has  seen — what  they  who  "  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  sbipa,  and  do  business  on  the  great  waters"  so  often  see — 
the  roaring  winds,  and  the  raging  ocean,  those  ''  wonders"  which  the 
Lord  "  doeth  in  the  deep,"  who  on  the  billows  hath  been  "  carried  up 
to  the  heaven,  and  down  again  to  the  deep,"  who  hath  there  seen  the 
^  souls  of  men  melting  within  them,"  and  heard  the  deep  and  solemn 
prayer,  *'  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  stillest  the  raging'  of  the  sea,  hear, 
hear  us,  and  save  us  that  we  perish  not" — no  man  who  hath  seen  this, 
can  regard,  without  interest,  any  rational  efforts  for  diminishing  "  the 
perils  of  the  deep  ;"  nor  can  any  man  who  sympathizes  in  the  suffer- 
ings, or  rejoices  in  the  welfare  of  his  species,  contemplate  with  indif- 
ference so  valuable  a  desideratum. 


7.  Three  Experiments  of  Living  :  Living  vriihin  the  means.  Living 
up  to  the  means.  Living  beyond  the  means.  Boston:  W.  S. 
Damrell.     1837.     18mo.    pp.  143. 

This  is  a  good  little  book  ;  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  these 
times  of  show  and  extravagance,  when  so  many  are  **  living  beyond 
the  means,"  to  gain,  what  they  call,  a  standing  in  society.  "  It  com- 
prises,"  as  the  ^itor  tells  us,  "  in  the  form  of  an  interesting  narrative, 
a  practical  display  of  important  maxims  in  domestic  economy  and  the 
conduct  of  life — the  advantages  of  living  within  one's  means,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  misery  and  wretchedness  attendant 
upon  an  opposite  course ;  not  merely  as  regards  the  physical  comforts 
of  the  unhappy  individual,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  but  his  moral  con- 
dition." We  think,  that  this  little  book  is  calculated  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  the  mass  of  men,  which  would  be  denied  to  larger,  and 
more  pretending  volumes. 

It  is  the  history  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton.  With  nothing  to  depend 
on  but  his  profession,  they  commence  life,  boarding  in  an  humble  way, 
rich  only  in  peace  and  contentment,  until  the  increase  of  his  business 
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enabled  them  to  take  a  small  house.  The  descriptions  of  their  even- 
ing conversations,  when  he  had  returned  from  his  visits,  and  covet- 
ing nothing  in  the  world  around  ihem»  they  were  left  to  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  each  other's  society,  are  beautiful : 

"  When  her  children  were  iairly  in  bed,  and  the  domestic  daties  of  the  day 
oyer— when  her  hosband  laid  aside  his  day-book  and  ledger— when  the  fixe 
burnt  bright,  and  her  little  work-table  stood  by  her  side — when  Frank  ventured 
Upull  of  his  ^0/5,  and  lay  half-reclined  on  the  sofa,  then  came  the  hour  of  con- 
versation. Then  Jane  loved  to  talk  over  the  past  and  the  present,  and  sum  np 
their  stores  of  happiness.  Sometimes  she  requested  her  husband  to  read  aloud ; 
but  he  never  got  tnrough  a  paee,  without  her  interrupting  him,  to  point  out 
something  congenial^  or  sometning  in  contrast  with  tneir  situation ;  and  the 
book  was  soon  thrown  aside,  as  far  less  interesting  than  their  own  conversation. 

"  *  I  do  pasitively  believe,'  said  Jane,  *  we  are  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world.  I  can  say,  with  truth,  I  have  scarcely  a  wish  ungraiified.  I  am  sure  I 
envy  nobody.' " 

This  was  the  first  stage, 'Miving  within  the  means ;"  when  the 
end  of  every  year  left  them  a  small  overplus  ;  and  it  was  the  most 
happy  period  of  their  lives*  It  was  one  of  honest  independence. 
"  Their  pleasures  were  home  pleasures — the  purest  and  most  satisfactory 
that  this  world  affords." 

But  these  bright  days  were  soon  to  pass  away.  A  larger  house 
having  become  necessary,  one  was  taken  in  a  more  fashionable  part 
of  the  town.  Unfortunately,  their  next  door  neighbors  were  the 
Reeds,  '<  a  stylish  family,"  who  began  to  initiate  Mrs.  Fulton  into  all 
those  artificial  wants,  of  which  she  had  never  before  dreamed.  Then 
the  enemy  was  sowing  tares  ;  and  pride  and  ambition  were  springing 
up  in  her  simple  and  peaceful  hcait.  She  soon  became  a  fashionably 
dressed  lady.  Then  came  the  agony  of  keeping  up  a  showy  appear- 
ance, when  they  could  ill  afford  it — ^the  first  symptoms  of  domestic  dis- 
cord in  those,  who  had  before  been  every  thing  to  each  other — and 
the  constantly  accumulating  expenses*  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
them,  had  they  taken  the  advice  of  their  uncle  Joshua,  whose  plain, 
honest,  and  upright  character,  forms,  through  the  whole  volume,  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  hollow-hearted ness  of  her  new  and  fashionable 
friends.  **  It  is  very  well,"  said  he  "  for  people  to  live  in  what  is 
called  style,  if  they  have  all  things  in  agreement ;  if  they  can  afford 
to  have  the  best  of  attendance,  of  cooks,  dec. ;  but  there  is  r.o  gentility 
in  doing  things  by  halves."  This  year,  however,  Dr.  Fulton's  ex- 
penses exactly  met  his  income.     He  was  ^  living  up  to  the  means." 

We  now  come  to  the  last  scene,  "  living  beyond  the  means."  A 
large  house  is  procured,  and  furnished  in  a  more  costly  manner. 
Mrs.  P.  has  worked  her  way  within  the  magic  circle  of  fashion,  and  ia 
every  where  a  welcome  visiter.  But  is  she  more  happy  ?  How  can 
she  be,  when  she  is  vainly  seeking  in  society,  that  peace  which  she 
once  had  by  her  own  fireside — in  the  company  of  her  husband  and 
children  ?  But  those  days  have  gone.  She  has  become  aspiring  and 
hollow-hearted.  Ambition  and  gaiety  have  also  estranged  her  hus- 
band,  until  she  is  forced  sometimes  to  say  to  herself—**  How  Frank  has 
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altered !"  But  she  too  is  equally  changed.  Etoii  her  old  uncle,  to 
whom  she  owes  erery  thing — who  educated  her  with  more  than  a 
father's  care — ^is  neglected,  because  his  feelings  are  too  honest  and 
open  for  the  artificial  society  in  which  she  now  moves.      * 

The  only  display  of  her  early  and  better  nature,  which  we  see  at 
this  time,  is  in  the  grief  and  remorse  which  she  feels,  on  hearing  of 
her  uncle's  sudden  death.  And  we  cannot  forbear  quotii^  the  iblJbw. 
ing  beautiful  reflections  which  the  author  here  introiduces : 

"  There  are  no  lessons  of  kindness  and  good  will  that  come  so  home  to  the 
heart,  as  those  which  are  enforced  by  sudden  death.  Who  has  ever  lost  a  be- 
loved friend,  that  would  not  give  worlds  for  one  hour  of  the  intercourse  for  ever 
gone  ?— one  hour  to  pour  forth  the  swelling  affection  of  the  heart — to  make 
atonement  for  errors  and  mistakes — to  solicit  forgiveness-^to  become  perfect 
in  self-sacrifice  and  disinterested  devotion  1  This  is  one  of  the  wise  and  evi- 
dent uses  of  sudden  death — that  we  may  so  live  with  our  friends,  that  come 
when  and  how  it  will,  we  may  not  add  to  the  grievous  loss,  the  self-reproach  of 
nnkindness  or  neglected  duties." 

But,  Mrs.  Fulton's  grief  soon  vanished.  She  plunged  more 
deeply  into  society,  and  each  year  their  affairs  became  more  involved. 
Husband  and  wife  were  also  growing  more  alienated  from  each  other, 
in  affection,  until  their  conversations  sometimes  formed  a  mournful 
contrast  to  those  which  once  took  place,  when  they  passed  their  eve- 
nings so  happily  together.  At  last,  extravagance  meets  with  its  re- 
ward, and  Dr.  Fulton  is  ruined.  His  family  receive  a  welcome,  at  the 
house  of  some  warm  hearted,  though  unfashionable,  friend  of  their  old 
uncle  ;  while  he  himself  is  forced  to  separate  from  them,  and  endea- 
vor, in  the  far  west,  to  commence  life  anew. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  little  story.  And  we  have  devoted  this 
space  to  it,  because  its  influence  is  so  likely  to  be  salutary,  that  we 
wish  to  recommend  it.  It  teaches,  so  emphatically,  that  happiness  is 
chiefly  dependant  on  ourselves,  and  not  on  outward  circumstcmces. 

Aluch  as  we  like  it,  however,  we  must  make  one  objection.  Its 
rehgious  views  are  defective.  There  are  several  conversations  on 
this  subject,  which  sound  too  much  like  Unitarian  preaching.  We 
never  quarrel  with  a  book  because  it  is  not  a  religious  one ;  but,  if  it 
does  talk  reUgion,  we  want  it  done  in  an  orthodox  manner.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  present  volume. 


8. — Fourth  ExperimeiU  oflAmng.    Living  Without  Means.    Boston: 
Otis,  Broaders,  &  Co.,  1837.     pp.  6S. 

A  worthless,  trashy,  affair,  which  we  notice  only  to  warn  our 
readers  not  to  imagine  it  from  its  title,  to  be  written  by  the  author  of 
the  book  named  above.  It  is  probably  by  some  broken  down  scrib- 
bier,  who  being  at  the  time,  *'  without  means,"  was  induced  by  the 
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•uccess  of  the  ^  Three  Experiments  of  Living,"  to  adopt  a  similar 
title,  in  the  hope  of  being  borne  along  in  the  wake  of  its  popularity. 
But  not  a  shred  of  his  predecessor's  mantle  has  fallen  on  his  shoul. 
ders. 

The  book,  in  feet,  conveys  no  valuable  lesson,  and  contains 
nothing  of  interest  It  is  not  worth  the  shilling  which  it  costs ;  and 
will  soon  be  consigned  **  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey." 


Note. — We  do  not,  in  this  number,  fulfil  our  intention  of  giving  a 
department  to  E^lesiastical  and  Literary  Intelligence.  It  has 
been  found  impossible,  in  the  limited  time  since  the  work  was 
determined  on,  to  obtain  the  requisite  materials — in  this  and  other 
countries — ^to  enable  us  to  make  the  view  we  wished  to  present, 
sufficiently  complete ;   and  we  prefer  to  wait  till  another  number. 
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Art.  I. —  WcJirheit  aus  Jean  PauVs  Leben.  [Truth  from 
the  Life  of  Jean  Paul.]  Eight  volumes ;  Breslau,  Max 
and  Kompt.     1826-33. 

Lord  Byron  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  would  ^ve  a 
portion  of  his  reputation  to  read  Goethe's  Autobiography  in 
the  original.  As  of  its  author's  multifarious  literary  works, 
this  is  perhaps  the  one  which,  from  its  form  and  nature,  would 
lose  least  by  translation,  the^  declaration  may  be  regarded  as 
merelv  a  lively  testimonial  of  the  surpassing  attractiveness  of 
this  class  of  writings.  In  the  Republic  of  LiCtters,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  '*  Life  "  is  as  exciting  an  incident  as  in  a  social  circle 
is  the  disclosure  of  a  &mily  secret.  It  is  food  for  the  appetite 
of  gossip,  and  with  many  is  the  chief  source  of  knowledge 
of  the  individual  whom  it  depicts.  Shakspeare's  Autobi- 
ography would  have  a  hundred  readers  for  every  five  of  Ham- 
let. But  while  to  the  shallow,  the  most  authentic  "Life  "  of 
the  most  gifted  man  affords  only  a  transient  stimulus ;  to  the 
sympathising  student  it  is  the  moving  record  of  a  brother's  trials 
and  triumphs,  and  to  the  psychologist  a  pr^ant  exhibition 
of  a  soul's  development  "  No  one  knows  my  inward  biogra- 
phy, but  Godi  myself;  and  the  Devil,"  says  Richter  to  Voss,  in 
a  letter  statine  that  he  is  at  work  on  his  "  Life."  It  is  this  "  in- 
ward biography,"  this  picture  of  the  mental  growth,  that  is  so 
attractive  and  so  viduable,  especially  in  the  cejse  of  a  Poet  ;* 

*  We  use  the  term  P^  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  Germans,  with  whom  the 
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for  with  him  the  threads  of  the  individual  existence  are  the 
staple  of  the  beautiful  products  wherewith  he  indues,  for 
warmth  and  for  adornment,  his  country's  spirit.  Appealing  to 
emotions,  his  own  susceptibilities  must  be  most  full  and  keen  ; 
and  as  in  his  works  we  have  idealized  humanity,  we  may  look 
to  find,  as  the  basis  in  the  composition  of  the  workman,  the 
subtlest  and  noblest  faculties  of  man.  On  turning  from  results 
to  their  origin,  the  undiscernin^  may  sometimes  share  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  child  seeking  behind  the  mirror  for  the 
original  of  its  smiling  image  ;  but  examination  will  satisfy  the 
intelligent,  that  in  tlie  outwardly  dull  substance  under  his 
hand  mhere  the  qualities  required  to  produce  the  admired  ef- 
fect. 

The  eight  volumes  before  us  contain  a  full  description  of 
the  Life  (to  translate  the  Lebensheschreihung  of  the  German) 
of  one  who,  in  the  teeming  period  of  German  literature,  took 
rank  among  the  greatest  of  its  creators.  Although  not  assum- 
ing the  title  of  an  Autobiography,  they  are  made  up  chiefly  of 
autobiographical  materials,  in  the  form  of  copious  fragments 
left  by  their  subject,  and  of  numerous  letters  to  his  wife,  friends 
and  kindred,  to  booksellers,  authors,  ministers,  nobles  and 
kings.  In  1818,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  Richter  commenced, — after,  as  was  his  wont  in  all  his 
literary  undertakings,  extensive  preparatory  studies, — ^the 
writing  of  his  "  Life."  The  loss  sustained  by  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  his  autobiographical  plan  is  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
plied by  the  possession  of  his  ample  manuscripts  and  plenti- 
ful letters,  skilfully  edited  by  his  most  intimate  friend.  Chris- 
tian Otto,  who  dying  before  he  had  finished  the  bequeathed 
duty,  was  competently  followed  by  Ernst  Foerster ;  so  that 
the  work  as  it  stands,  presents  one  of  the  completest,  and,  from 
the  character  of  its  subject,  one  of  the  most  interesting  Biogra- 
phies extant.  It  is  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  habits  and  feel- 
mgs,  of  the  mental  growth,  progress,  and  career  of  a  great  and 
g^ood  man.  If  from  these  ftill  materials  we  can  abstract  a  dis- 
tinct sketch  of  the  life  of  Richter,  we  shall,  we  think,  do  a 
doubly  acceptable  service ;  introducing  to  the  notice  of  many 
of  our  readers,— and  unless  we  execute  our  task  very  clumsily, 
to  their  love  and  admiration, — one  of  the  profoundest  ana 
iDosi  beautiful  of  those  rare  spirits,  the  end  of  whose  earthly 
living  is,  to  encourage,  enlighten,  sustain  and  purify  their  fel- 
low-men ;  and,  whue  tracmg  his  footsteps,  presenting  such 

creator  of"  My  Father,"  '*  Trim,"  and  "  My  Uncle  Toby/'  though  he  never  wrote 
a  verse,  u  a  greater  poet  than  Cowper ;  and  the  claims  of  Goldsmith  to  the  high 
nwoe  IS  denved  from  the  authorship  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
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glimpses  of  the  fertile  and  varied  domain  around  him,  and  of 
fellow-actors  therein,  as  will  tempt  some  perhaps  to  set  about 
obtaining  a  near  survey  of  what,  we  venture  to  assert,  has  ne- 
ver yet  tailed  to  repay  the  labor  of  the  discerning. 

In  the  small  town  of  Wonsiedel,  lyinp  among  the  Fichtel- 
berg  mountains  in  the  very  centre  of  Germany,  (then  in  the 
Circle  of  Franconia,  now  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,)  there  was, 
on  the  21st  of  March,  1763,  in  the  house  of  a  poor  organist 
and  schoolmaster,  rejoicings  at  the  birth  of  a  first-bom,  who, 
as  hioQself  informs  us,  was  christened  the  next  day  Johann  Paul 
Friedrich  Richter.  In  describing  the  marria^  of  liis  parents, 
the  indifierence  of  his  father  to  money,  and  his  mother's  con- 
tentedness  on  moving  with  him  into  his  "  tiny  house,"  the  Au- 
tobiographer,  representing  himself  as  an  historical  professor 
giving  lectures  on  his  own  Life, — of  which,  unhappily,  only 
three  were  finished, — thus,  in  the  first  of  them,  aovises  the 
reader  of  something  that  he  is  to  expect,  and  pours  forth  a  pas- 
sage of  that  genial  wisdom  so  abundant  in  all  his  numerous 
volumes. 

^Verily  in  my  historical  lectures  Hunger  will  play  an  im- 
portant party  like  feasting  in  Thummel's  Travels  and  tea-drinking 
in  Richardson's  Clarissa.  And  yet,  I  cannot  but  say  to  Poverty, — 
welcome  !  so  that  thou  dost  not  come  in  one's  too  late  days. 
Wealth  weighs  heavier  on  talent  than  Poverty.  Pressed  to  death 
under  mountains  of  gold  and  thrones,  lies  perhaps  buried  many  an 
intellectual  giant.  When  into  the  flames  of  youth,  the  warmer  facul- 
ties being  in  their  fullest  glow,  is  poured  the  oil  of  riches,  little  of 
the  Phoenix  wiU  be  left  but  lifeless  ashes ;  and  only  some  Goethe  has 
the  vigor  not  to  burn  his  wings  shorter  at  the  Sun  of  Fortune. 
Not  for  much  money  would  the  present  poor  historical  professor 
have  had  much  money  in  his  youth.  Fate  deals  with  Poets  as  we 
with  birds,  and  darkens  the  cage  of  the  songster  until  he  can  sing 
the  tones  that  are  played  to  him."     Vol.  I.  p.  14. 

Doubly  characteristic  is  the  earliest  recollection  of  Richter, 
for  it  goes  back  to  the  first  half  of  his  second  year,— a  period 
into  which  the  memories  of  few  can  penetrate, — and  firom  this 
dim  epoch,  his  intellect,  stimulated  by  gratitude  to  an  achieve- 
ment of  retentiveness,  rescues  an  act  of  kindness.  "  To  my 
delight,"  he  says,  "  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  exhibit  from  my 
twelfUi,  or  at  most  my  fourteenth  month,  a  pale  little  recollection, 
the  first  spiritual  snowdeep  out  of  the  dark  soil  of  childhood. 
I  remember  that  a  poor  pupil  [of  his  father's  school]  was  very 
fond  of  me  and  I  of  him,  that  he  always  carried  me  in  his  arms, 
and  gave  me  milk  in  a  large  black  room." 

The  father  had  taken  a  degree  in  Theology  as  well  as  in 
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music,  and,  two  years  after  the  birth  of  Jean  Paul,*  resigned  the 
practice  of  the  latter,  and  dedicated  himself  to  the  former,  hav- 
ing accepted  the  place  of  pastor  in  the  village  of  Joditz, — 
whether  moved  to  the  change  by  the  urgency  of  spiritual  or  of 
corporeal  hunger,  the  son  humorously  leaves  undivulged.  "  I 
never  could  tMe  much  interest  in  the  dispute  among  the  Gre- 
cian cities  about  the  birth-place  of  Homer :  the  true  birth- 
rface  is  that  of  the  first  and  longest  education,"  says  Jean 
Paul  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  to  Joditz,  which  village, 
according  to  this  definition,  was  his  own  birth-place ;  for  here 
was  spent  the  important  epoch  between  two  and  twelve,  de- 
scribeKl  in  the  second  liCcture  with  such  freshness  and  preg- 
nancy, the  wisdom  of  age  sporting  with  the  memories  of  youth. 
Every  kind  of  learning  was  delightful  to  him : — "  Gladly  would 
I,  like  to  a  Prince,  have  received  instruction  from  half  a  dozen 
teachers  at  once ;  but  I  had  hardly  one  good  one/'  First 
he  had  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  then  his  own  father,  who 
devoted  four  hours  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon 
to  giving  Paul  and  his  brothers  instruction ;  which  instruction 
consisted  entirely  in  making  them  get  sentences,  catechisms, 
Latin  words  ana  grammar,  by  rote, — a  method,  says  the  prin- 
cipal pupil,  "  especially  to  be  recommended  to  all  teachers,  as 
with  no  other  is  so  much  time  and  trouble  saved  as  by  this 
most  convenient  one,  where  the  pupil  has  in  the  book  a  sub- 
stitute or  adjunct  of  the  teacher."  He  even  intimates,  that 
sometimes  they  learnt  without  the  master  more  than  with  him  ; 
for  when  a  fine  summer  day  tempted  the  father  to  a  long  walk, 
a  harder  lesson  was  set  to  the  boys,  the  additional  difficulty 
doing  the  part  of  his  presence  in  keeping  them  at  work.  Nay, 
such  an  extension  does  this  principle  of  instruction  admit  of, 
that  by  its  aid  our  autobiographer  declares,  he  will  confidently 
undertake,  seated  in  his  study  in  Bavaria,  to  teach  entire 
schools  in  America,  sending  by  the  post  directions  of  what  the 
scholars  are  to  get  daily  by  rote,  and  having  on  the  spot  any 
common  person  to  hear  them  repeat  their  prescribed  task. 

To  a  Jean  Paul,  who,  provided  he  have  the  opportunities  of 
self-instruction,  has  small  need  of  outward  aid,  it  matters  little 
by  what  methoid  or  want  of  method  his  so-called  instnictors 
proceed  with  him ;  accordingly,  while  his  brothers  beside  him 
could  not  swallow  their  daily  prescription  of  words,  to  say 
nothing  of  not  digesting  the  matter  in  them,  we  find  him  not 

•  He  is  better  known  by  hit  Christian  name,  thus  gallicized  by  himself,  than 
by  his  sirname. 
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only  taking  in  whatever  was  set  before  him,  but  greedily  seek- 
ing foe  other  food  through  livelier  channels,  and  laying  solid- 
ly the  -foundation  of  a  vast  pile  of  learning.  <<His  thirsty 
roots  thrust  and  bent  themselves  in  every  direction  to  take  hold 
and  draw  nourishment."  He  contrived  time-pieces  and  in- 
vented sun-dials :  with  brush  and  pencil  he  copied  whatever 
objects  within  his  reach  his  eyes  delighted  in :  out  of  Luther's  ' 
Bible  he  extracted  a  theological  epitome :  for  hours  he  would 
sit  at  an  old  piano,  laboring  to  utter  in  music  his  fancies  and 
feelings :  ana  all  this  before  he  had  counted  his  twelfth  year, 
giving  evidence,  by  an  independent  striving  ailer  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  knowledge,  of  deep  original  genius  and  universal  capabili- 
ties. Nor  did  ne  theretore  take  the  less  delight  in  the  sports  and 
occupations  of  childhood.  For  him,  too,  were  the  latter  snows  of 
winter  <'  a  curtain,  the  raising  of  which  opened  the  earth  for 
the  mmes  of  spring  and  summer."  The  summer  Sunday  ot 
a  vilTa^  (mstor's  son,  what  a  golden  day  I  As  was  to  be  look- 
ed for  m  one  of  his  genial  temperament,  the  first  approaches 
of  the  master  passion  fall  in  this  early  period ;  and  the  preco- 
cious philosopher  learnt  his  first  lessons  in  love  from  an  un- 
conscious peasant  girl,  from  whose  blue  eyes  was  revealed  to 
him  a  new  mystery,  though  he  never  got  even  so  far  as  to  a 
squeezing  of  hands. 

In  his  twelfth  year  his  father  was  promoted  from  the  village 
of  Joditz  to  the  small  town  of  "  Schwarzenbach  on  the  Saal," 
and  he  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Here,  moreover, 
he  had  the  benefit  of  some  superficial  instruction  in  music, 
whereby,  after  having  exhausted  the  musical  stock  of  the  town, 
he  was  enabled  to  indulge  more  satisfactorily  in  voluntaries  on 
the  piano.  All  the  books  of  general  Uterature  to  be  mustered 
in  Schwarzenbach  he  read,  and  among  them  with  ecstacy,  with  a 
tingling  through  his  veins  that  made  his  body  even  partake  in 
the  delight,  Robinson  Crusoe, — an  indication  this,  among 
many  others,  of  the  influence  of  English  literature  upon  the 
master-spirits  of  the  German.  His  studies  enlarged  and  deep- 
ened with  his  years,  nnd  his  progress  in  love-making  kept 
pace  with  his  rapid  intellectual  advances ;  for  in  his  account  of 
the  second  affair,  a  kiss,  snatched  on  a  stair-way,  is  dwelt  on 
with  remarkable  distinctness  of  recollection. 

The  second  volume  of  the  "  Life  "  (the  three  Lectures  filling 
the  first,)  consists  of  extracts  from  what  he  called  his  Vita- 
Boakj  a  kind  of  diary,  kept  irregularly  for  a  number  of 
years,  wherein  he  noted  down,  apparently  as  aids  to  the  pur- 
posed autobiobraphy,  observations  upon  himself,  his  habits, 
feelingSi  peculiarities,  occupationS|  ^.,  and  which  therefore  is 
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a  fruitful  source  to  the  biographer.  We  will  not  interrupt  the 
chronolofi^cal  course  of  our  sketch  to  give  extracts  fron>  these 
curious  Pauliana.  Some  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens 
from  them  will  come  up  in  the  sequel. 

On  laying  aside  the  character  of  a  mere  editor  of  autobio- 
^aphical  fragments,  and  assuming  that  of  biographer,  Jean 
*  Paul's  friend  Otto,  as  if  to  strengthen  himself  for  the  more  re- 
sponsible task,  quotes,  as  motto  to  the  third  volume,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Richter  in 
1802  : — "  I  conjure  thee  (and  dost  thou  not  I  will  haunt  thee) 
that  after  my  death  thou  wilt  write  plainly  and  freely  of  every- 
thing, not  in  the  cursed  tender  style.  O  !  I  beg  thee ; — and 
take  this  passage  for  the  motto  of  thy  treatise."  So  rich,  how- 
ever, are  the  materials  left  by  Jean  Paul  himself,  in  the  form  of 
common-place  and  excerpt  books,  and  especially  of  letters, 
that  the  function  of  biographer  resolves  itself  into  only  a 
higher  degree  of  editorship ;  and  so  simple,  open,  and  pure 
are  his  life  and  character,  that  the  pen  of  venerating  friendship 
will  meet  nought  to  tempt  its  veracity.  The  above  earnest 
imploration  may  stand  as  simply  a  token  of  its  author's  own 
truthfulness. 

In  Schwarzenbach  he  was  fortunate  in  making  acquaintance 
with  two  men,  who  perceived  his  merits  and  gave  him  affec- 
tion and  assistance.  The  one  was  Voelkel,  his  father's  chap- 
lain, who  volunteered  to  instruct  him  two  hours  a  day,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  school  lessons,  in  geography,  philosophy,  and 
composition :  the  other,  a  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Vogel,  a 
man  of  wit  and  scholarship,  who  did  him  the  priceless  service 
of  giving  him  free  use  of  a  large  well-selected  library.  That 
he  was  fortunate  also  in  nearer  friends, — notwithstanding  the 
paternal  by-rote  system, — we  have  the  following  touching  tes- 
timony from  himself: — "  When  I  reflect  what  a  christianly 
giving  hand  was  my  (maternal)  grandfather's,  and  that  I  never 
heard  of  a  word  or  trait  of  selfishness  in  my  father,  what  cause 
have  I  to  thank  God."  And  again :  "  I  constantly  heard  my 
father  tell  of  his  and  other  clergymen  giving  away  their 
clothes  to  the  poor :  God !  I  thank  thee  for  my  lather." 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  a  few  months  after  he  had  entered  the 
Gymnasium  at  Hof,  his  father  died,  "  leaving  five  sons  and  some 
debts."  In  1781,  being  then  eighteen,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig,  furnished  with  a  well-authenticated  testimo- 
nium paupertatis,  and  carrying  with  him  a  letter  received  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  from  his  friend  Vogel,  which  begins 
with  these  prophetic  words : — "  Most  excellent  young  German 
man,  through  whom  I  promise  in  the  ftiture  much  to  the 
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world,  my  dear  friend  ; — so  you  set  out  to-morrow  for  Leipzig. 
Well,  go ;  and  come  not  back  until  you  are  that  which  you 
ought  to  be  and  can  be." 

What  he  said  with  such  truth  at  the  end  of  his  life,  viz. 
that  "  he  had  made  the  most  of  the  stuff  that  was  in  him,"  he 
might  have  said  at  the  end  of  his  Leipzig  course.     Not  only 
did  he  studiously  attend  the  lectures  of  various  professors,  but 
he  read  omnivorously.  and  also  most  profitably,  as  is  shown 
by  his  Journal,  wherein  he  registered,  almost  daily,  pages  of 
the  independent  labors  of  his  mind,  besides  filling  volumes 
with  extracts  from  the  books  he  went  through.     Of  these  ex- 
tracts he  had  accumulated,  before  he  went  to  Leipzig,  twelve 
volumes  of  about  two  hundred  pages  each,   furnished   with 
triple  indexes  to  facilitate  reference.     The  Journal,  whose  con- 
tents astonish  the  reader  often  with  the  depth  and  precision  of 
a  matured  mind,  was  a  continuation  of  a  similar  one  begim  at 
the  Hof  high  school,  entitled  "  Exercises  in  thinking."    These 
were  only  his  ordinary  occupations.     For  delay  in  answering 
a  letter  of  his  friend  Vogel  he  apologizes  as  follows  : — "  But 
business  crowded  on  business,  and  such  business  as  interfered 
with  my  regular  occupations ;" — and  which,  we  add,  was  to  be 
the  business  of  his  life ;  for  he  was  writing,  in  the  form  of  mo- 
ral sketches,  his  first  book,  the  first  volume  of  which,  having 
been  previously  sent  in  manuscript  to  a  Leipzig  professor,  who 
gave  the  author  faint  encouragement,   and  to  his  discrimi- 
nating friend  Vogel,  who  returned  it  with  frank  strictures  and 
hearty  praise,  was  published  in  his  nineteenth  year  under  the 
title  of  Greenland  Processes,  and  which  brought  him  both 
fame  and  money,  the  first  volume  yielding  him  about  sixty 
dollars,  and  the  second  one  hundred.     Neither  the  fame  nor 
the  money,  however,  reached  far ;  for  of  the  former  there  was 
not  enough  to  obtain  a  purchaser  of  his  afler-attempts,  and 
the  latter  did  not  suffice  to  relieve  his  wants,  moderate  as 
they  were ;  so  that  on  leaving  Leipzig  in  1784,  he  was  obliged 
to  depart  secretly,  in  order  to  elude  some  small  creditors. 

Now  was  the  crisis  of  his  life.  Frustrated  in  his  scheme  for  a 
livelihood, — for  it  was  hunger  that  made  him  publish  so  early ; 
the  hopes  of  the  ardent  devotee  to  letters  crushed  by  accumu- 
lated disappointment,— every  bookseller  or  author  to  whom  he 
applied  for  several  years  giving  him  disheartening  answers  or 
none ;  his  widowed  mother's  inheritance  consumed,  and  she 
working  hard  for  her  daily  bread,  while  himself  went  often,  not 
supperless  merely,  but  dinnerless  to  bed ; — what,  under  this 
appalling  pressure  from  without,  this  seeming  persecution  of 
D^tiny,  does  Richter  ?  despair  or  take  to  brandy,  or,  stifling 
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his  aspirations,  even  subdue  himself  down  to  the  routine  of 
professional  dmdgery  ?  Nothing  of  all  this  ;  but,  resolute  and 
cheerful,  yielding  to  the  spiritual  impulse  within  him,  and 
stinting  to  the  utmost  his  bodily  wants  so  to  yield  the  more 
freely,  undiscouraged  by  the  world's  rebuffs,  and  unseduced 
by  its  temptations,  on  he  went,  zealously  unfolding  his  deep- 
rooted  faculties,  studying  and  writing  in  the  same  room  in 
which  his  mother  washed,  and  cooked,  and  spun, — shedding 
sometimes,  doubtless,  tears,  not  bitter  ones,  but  rather  the  calm 
refreshing  tears  which  a  strong  honest  man  struggling  with 
adversity  will  shed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Leipzig,  when  hope  was  fast 
givinff  way  to  fear,  he  kept  by  him  a  little  book  which  he 
called  his  Andachtbuch,  literally,  book  of  devotion,  wherein, 
under  different  heads,  as  Sorrow,  Virtue,  Ambition,  Anjg^er, 
General  Rules,  he  wrote  down,  for  the  becalming  and  fortifymg 
of  himself,  a  number  of  short  sentences,  of  which  the  following 
are  samples : — 

**  Every  evil  is  an  exercise,  and  a  teacher  of  steadfastness. 

**  Epictctus  was  not  unhappy. 

**  Wilt  thou  be  free,  cheerful,  and  calm ;  take  the  only  means  of 
being  so  not  in  the  hands  of  chance, — Virtue. 

**  Soflen  thynelf  by  painting  the  sufierings  of  thy  enemy  :  think 
of  him  as  one  spiritually  lame,  who  should  be  pitied. 

^  The  angry  man  chains  himself,  his  friends,  his  virtue  and  his 
peace,  to  the  will  of  another. 

^  Fear  not  to  find  a  proposition  proved,  but  love  truth." 

Goethe  in  his  Autobiography,  sajrs :— "  Our  wishes  are  pre- 
sentiments of  the  capabilities  that  are  in  us,  harbingers  of  what 
we  shall  be  able  to  furnish.  What  we  can  do,  presents  itself 
to  our  imagination  out  of  us  and  in  the  fiiture :  we  feel  a  long- 
ing for  that  which  already  we  secretly  possess.  Thus  a  pas- 
sionate, forward-grasping  transforms  the  really  possible  into  a 
dreamed  reahty." 

This  view, — which  we  suspect  is  sound  only  of  superior 
natures, — finds  a  striking  illustration  in  Richter.  The  stead- 
fast adherence  to  his  literary  plan,  of  itself  betokens  capabili- 
ties for  success :  such  unquenchable  zeal  implies  inexhausti- 
ble fuel.  From  the  annexed  passage  it  appears,  that  his 
dream,  if  it  be  so  called,  of  the  future,  was  realized  with  almost 
minute  accuracy.  A  communication  to  Foerster  from  one  of 
Jean  Paul's  youthfiil  female  friends,  relating  to  the  year  1789, 
when  he  was  living  with  his  mother  in  Hoi,  is  to  the  following 
eflfect : — 

^  Of^en,  when  we  colleoted  round  him  in  the  evening  twilight. 
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and  he,  by  his  fantasies  on  the  piano,  had  wrought  us  and  himself 
into  such  a  mood  that  tears  streamed  down  our  cheeks,  and  he  from 
emotion  could  play  no  more,  he  would  break  off  suddenly,  sit  down 
among  us,  and  in  a  playful  tone  tell  us  of  his  futurity,— his  travels, 
his  wife,  his  children,  fwho  where  mostly  three,)  and  of  his  perfect 
domestic  happiness  :  then  he  would  prophecy  also  what  a  great  man 
he  would  yet  be,  and  how  every  body  would  come  to  him  and  would 
ask  about  him,  after  he  had  passed  through  one  more  period  of  pressure 
in  addition  to  the  present  one  in  Hof ;  and  he  would  be  the  talk  of 
the  whole  country,  and  the  people  of  Hof  would  one  day  stare  at 
their  now  insigniOcant  townsman,  and  princesses  would  envy  us 
the  happiness  of  his  society, — what  to  us  indeed  seemed  very  un« 
likely." 

As  the  jesting  tone  was  but  a  mask  from  behind  which  he 
could  freely  vent  his  feelings  and  cherished  ptesentiments,  so 
were  the  worldly  signs  ana  accompaniments  of  greatness  enil*- 
merated  with  the  same  self-protecting  purpose.  Scarcely  did 
a  man  ever  gain  the  stare  df  the  multitude  and  the  condescen- 
sion of  the  great,  who  valued  them  less  than  Richter. 

From  his  journal  in  1790,  an  entry  is  copied  describing  a 
vivid  foreboding  of  his  death  which  possessed  him  on  the  t5tn  of 
November  ;  when,  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  he  had  a  vi- 
sion of  himself  on  his  death-bed.  He  died  on  the  15th  of 
November  1826.  The  coincidence  we  leave  to  be  valued 
and  interpreted  by  the  curious  in  such  matters,  only  statin^^ 
that  of  the  fiict  of  his  feelings  as  described  by  him  in  his 
journal  th^re  cannot  be  a  doubt. 

For  several  years  after  his  return  from  Leipzig  he  earned 
a  scanty  maintainance  by  giving  up  a  portion  of  his  time,  first 
to  the  duties  of  a  private  tutor  to  a  nobleman's  son,  and  after- 
wards,— the  interval  being  spent  at  Hof  with  his  mother,— to 
those  of  a  teacher  of  a  small  school.  In  1791,  being  then  in 
bis  twenty-ninth  year,  he  determined  to  apply  his  mind, — now 
cultured  by  experience,  multifarious  reading  and  laborious 
study, — ^to  the  production  of  a  fiction  ;  and  accordingly,  twelve 
months  afterwards,  he  sent  to  his  friend  Otto  the  manuscript  of 
his  first  novel,  entitled  The  Invisihle  Lodge.  So  often  defeated 
in  his  applications  to  authors  and  publishers,  with  timidity  he 
transmitted  the  manuscript,  accompanied  by  a  modest  letter 
si^ed  only  with  his  initials,  to  Moritz  in  Berlin,  an  author 
then  of  some  repute,  with  whom  Richter  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance, but  who,  he  inferred  from  the  character  of  one  of 
Moritz^  own  works,  would  be  likely  to  appreciate  his  and  be- 
friend hincL  What  was  his  joy,  on  returning  firom  a  short 
journey  he  had  taken  to  recruit  himself  after  the  year's  labor, 
to  find  the  two  fcWovf'mg  letters. 
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<<  Berlin,  June  lOtb.  1792. 
''I  will  write  to  you  by  the  next  post.     But  let  me,  my  deai 
friend,  to-day,  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  feelings,  tell  you,  that  what 
I  have  read  in  your  work  has  delighted  me. 

**  Yours,  MosiTs." 

*"  Berlin,  June  19th.  1793. 
**  Were  you  at  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  had  I  to  go  through  a 
hundred  storms  to  reach  you,  I  would  nevertheless  fly  to  you. 
Where  do  you  live  t  What  is  your  name  t  Who  are  yout  Your 
work  is  a  jewel.  It  shall  be  a  pledge  with  me  until  its  author  re> 
veals  himself. 

**  Yours,  MoRiTZ.** 

''  Thus,"  says  his  biographer,  <<  was  the  port  gained,  and 
with  it  the  glad,  steady  prospect  into  the  future." 

To  Moritz  he  wrote  in  answer  such  a  letter  as  was  to  be 
looked  for  at  such  a  moment  from  a  nature  like  his.  In  it  he 
says : — "  I  would  not  know  that  I  am  poor,  had  I  not  an  aged 
XQOther  who  should  not  know  it."  Shortly  after,  Moritz  wrote 
to  him : — *'  Your  book  is  to  us  beyond  price ;  but  we  beg  you, 
as  a  small  token  of  our  esteem,  to  accept  one  hundred  oucats, 
whereof  thirty  are  herewith  sent.  The  other  seyenty  will  fol- 
low as  soon  as  the  printing  is  finished."  With  a  swelling 
heart  he  hastened  in  the  evening  from  his  school-room  in 
Schwartzenbach  to  Ho^  and  entermg  late  the  poorly-lighted 
apartment  where  his  mother  sat  eammg  her  daily  pittcuice  at 
the  spinning-wheel,  he  poured  into  her  lap  the  thirty  golden 
ducats. 

Henceforth  his  life  is  one  of  manifold  enjoyment  Within  a 
year  or  two  he  published  his  second  novel,  Hesperus^  which 
confirmed  his  fame.  Ck)rrespondents  of  both  sexes  fit>m  va- 
rious quarters  thanked  him  for  the  consoling  views  of  life  he 
opened  to  them.  Instances  are  mentioned  of  individuals  being 
lifted  by  the  spiritual  power  of  bis  writings  out  of  mental  de- 
spondency. He  received  a  note  with  a  jGsictitious  signature, 
winging  with  it  fifty  doUars,  as  a  grateful  retusn  from  a  reader, 
who  some  time  afterwards  he  discovered  to  be  no  less  a  person 
than  the  poet  Gleim.  From  Weimar,  towards  which  he  look- 
ed with  yearning,  a  letter  was  written  him  in  the  Spring  of 
1796,  by  a  lady  of  hiffh  rank,  (and  as  her  letters  show,  of  nigh 
talent  too,)  who  tells  him  of  the  impression  there  made  by  bis 
works,  particularly  upon  Herder  and  Wieland,  the  latter  call- 
ing him  <<  Our  Yorick,  our  Rabelais."  Upon  the  urgent  invi- 
tftion  of  his  enthusiastic  correspondent,  his  own  cwsirea  x^ 
spending  warmly  to  the  promised  welcome,,  he  setoul  in  June  for 
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Weimar.  He  who  but  a  few  yean  befbre  wtia  aH  obscure  School- 
master, went  up  to  the  literary  capital  of  Germany  to  receive 
the  greetings  of  the  master-spirits  into  whose  high  circle  he 
had  suddenly  leapt  With  the  ardor  of  German  enthusiasm 
was  he  welcomed.  The  ^eat  Duchess  Amalia, — the  mother 
of  the  reigning  Grand  Duke,  who  had  breathed  into  her  son 
the  spirit  which  has  gained  for  Weimar  an  Athenian  glor^, — 
notified  by  her  order  of  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  immediate^ 
ly  invited  him  to  her  palace,  to  do  him  honor  by  her  kindness 
and  re^>ect  He  found  himself  caressed  by  friends  whom  he 
had  never  seen.  Admirers  flocked  round  him.  The  meet- 
ing with  Herder,  whom  above  all  others  he  longed  to  behold| 
is  described  by  himself  and  to  his  words.  Vol.  5.  p.  Ill,  we 
refer  the  carious  reader,  being  unwilling  to  mar  their  effect  by 
a  translation.  The  two  pa^ed  days  and  nights  toother,— 
such  hours  as  are  only  enjoyed  when  two  congenial  mighty  spi- 
rits meet  for  social  converse.  In  a  letter  to  Jacobi  at  this  pe- 
riod, Herder  thus  speaks  of  Richter  : — '<  In  Richter  heaven  has 
given  me  a  treasure  which  I  have  neither  deserved  nor  even  ex- 
pected. Each  new  meeting  with  him  opens  to  me  a  new  and 
larger  chest,  full  of  what  the  Three  Kings  brought  with  them. 
They  all  three  utiite  in  him,  and  the  star  moves  ever  over 

his  head I  can  say  nought  of  him,  but  that  he  is  aU 

heart  and  genius."  And  elsewhere  Herder  says  : — ^<  Richter 
stands  on  an  elevation,  I  give  up  all  artistical  metrical  ionxif 
against  his  virtue,  his  life-breathing  world)  his  overflowing 
heart,  his  ever-creatiye  ^nius.  He  brings  back  new,  from 
life,  truth,  virtue,  reality  into  the  exhausted  and  mis-used  art 
of  poetry." — ^Without  agreeing  fiilly  with  thia  judgment  we 
will  let  it  stand,  for  the  present,  in  the  place  of  pages  oi.our 
own. 

Into  the  circle  of  enthusiastic  admiration  that  gathered 
round  Jean  Paul,  two  men  did  not  enter.  For  impetuous  out- 
pourings the  time  was  past  with  Goethe  and  Schiller.  BoUi, 
moreover,  were  too  severe  exactors  of /orm  in  the  creations  of 
genius  to  accord  to  Richter  the  place  as  a  Poet  claimed  for 
him  by  Herder.  They  were  not  men,  however,  to  withhold 
from  any  one  his  due,  and,  under  the  reservations  demanded 
by  their  high  principles  of  art,  appreciated  their  new  compeer. 
Of  his  visit  to  Goethe,  Jean  Paul  gives,  in  a  letter  to  Otto,  a 
vivid  picture.  We  think  we  behold  the  migestic  man, — as 
we  saw  him  in  his  latter  dajrSj^looking  out  of  his  large  lus- 
trous eyes,  ealmly  and  senrchingly,  upon  the  new  literary  jhe- 
nottienon,  that  appeared  before  him  in  the  body  with  his  open 
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neck,  his  vast  head,  and  flowing  hair.    Jean  Paul  thus  de- 
scribes the  visit. 

**I  went  to  see  Goethe  with  some  misgivings.  Every  one  de« 
scribed  him  as  perfectly  cold  to  all  men  and  things  on  the  earth,  i*  i*  * 
said,"* '  he  no  longer  admires  any  thing,  not  even  himself;  his  words 
are  ice,  particularly  to  strangers,  whom  he  seldom  admits.'  I  went 
without  warmth.  His  house  is  striking:  it  is  the  only  one  in 
Weimar  in  the  Italian  style,  with  Italian  staircase,^ — a  Pantlieon  full 
of  pictures  and  statues.  One  feels  the  pressure  of  a  chill  anxiety. 
At  last  the  god  appears,  cold,  monosyllabic,  without  accent. 
Knebel  remarked,  '  The  French  have  entered  Rome.' — '  Hem,'  re« 
sponds  the  god.  His  form  is  graceful  and  full  of  fire,  his  eye  a 
light.  But  at  last,  not  merely  the  champaign  but  the  conversation 
about  Art,  the  Public,  6lc.  stirred  bim,-^and  then  one  felt  that  one 
was  with  Goethe.  He  does  not  talk  with  such  splendor  and  full* 
ness  as  Herder,  but  sharply,  calmly,  and  with  precision.  He 
read  to  us  a  beautiful  unpublished  poem,  whereby  his  heart  sent  its 
flames  through  its  crust  of  ice,  so  that  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
enthusiastic  Jean  Paul.  On  taking  leave  he  did  so  a  second  time, 
and  asked  me  to  come  again.  He  looks  upon  his  poetical  career 
as  finished.  His  reading  aloud  is  nothing  but  a  low  thunder  mixed 
with  the  gentle  purling  of  rain.     It  is  unlike  any  thing  else." 

One  might  be  led  to  suspect,  even  from  indications  in  the 
above,  that  the  coldness  mentioned  by  Jean  Paul  and  com- 
plained of  by  his  friends,  was  rather  a  relative  coldness. 
Perhaps  an  aristocratic  Englishman,  or  even  a  quiet  American, 
would  have  come  away  from  a  similar  visit  with  something  of 
a  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  warmth  of  the  Weimar  sage.  And 
possibly,  between  the  relative  coldness  and  the  relative  heat 
lay  the  positive  medium  of  propriety. 

In  another  letter  he  describes  also  his  visit  to  Schiller. 

**  I  presented  myself  yesterday,"  he  writes,  "before  the  granite- 
like Schiller,  from  whom,  as  from  a  clifi*,  strangers  recoil.  He 
however  expected  me  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Goethe.  His 
figure  is  dishevelled  [verworren],  hard,  sinewy,  full  of  sharp 
corners  and  without  warmth.  He  talks  almost  as  admirably  as  he 
writes.  He  was  uncommonly  kind,  and  engaged  me  on  the  spot  as 
a  contributor  to  the  Horen,f  and  wished  to  persuade  me  to  take  out 
a  paper  of  naturalization  in  Jena." 

Jean  Paul  returned  to  Hof  after  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
Weimar,  where,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Otto,  one  day  of  hap- 
piness was  followed  by  another  of  greater,  and  where  "  in  a 

•  With  these  three  large  stars  is  indicated  the  lady  of  rank  above-mentioiisd, 
who  first  wrote  to  Richter  from  Weimar,  and  who  forbade  her  name  baipg  filtn 
in  the  present  publication. 

t  A  monthly  publication  of  which  Schiller  was  editor. 
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few  da]^  he  had  lived  years,"  and  enlarged  immeasurably  his 
knowledge  of  men.  His  correspondents  increased.  The 
Dachess  Amalia  sent  him  the  following  note  in  answer  to  one 
of  thanks  he  had  written  to  her. 

^  Tieffurth  [near  Weimar,]  Sep.  12th.  1706. 
<*  Friendship  oflen  sets  more  value  on  what  it  receives  than 
the  giver  does.  Tou,  dear  Mr.  Richter,  weave  a  beautiful  wreath 
of  the  few  flowers  I  tendered  you,  which  had  no  other  value  than 
that  they  were  images  of  the  feeling  I  had,  to  honor  in  you  virtue 
and  talent,  and  to  express  the  high  regard  with  which  I  always 
3hall  be 

'*  Your  sincere  friend, 

•«  Amajlia." 

Among  the  most  zealous  of  his  admirers  were  the  celebrated 
Baroness  Krudener,  and  the  unnamed  lady  of  rank,  whose 
ardent  letters  to  him  are  specimens  of  the  sentimentalism  and 
mystical  fanaticism  of  the  period,  against  which  Goethe  and 
Schiller  directed  their  withering  wit.  A  Richter  can  undergo 
with  little  loss  these  floods  of  sympathetic  feeling :  the  healthy 
purity  of  his  nature  preserves  his  works,  as  it  did  him,  in 
the  midst  of  extravagances,  from  polluting  error :  but  in  the 
ordinary  compounds  of  human  clay  they  impoverish  where 
they  do  not  entirely  sweep  away  the  soil. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the  author  of  vehement 
excitements  would  not  be  as  broadly  condemned  by  the  final 
laws  of  ethics  as  he  is  by  those  of  aesthetics.  Migfht  not  per- 
haps a  thorough  insight  show,  that  ecstacy,  sparingly  even 
opened  to  us  by  direct  enjoyment,  is  never  the  legitimate  aim 
of  an  intermediate  agency,  such  as  of  a  book  ;  that,  dangerous 
often  when  the  result  of  natural  phenomena,  to  attempt  to  re- 
produce it  by  an  artificial  picture,  is  to  sport  with  the  elements 
of  moral  life  ;  and  that,  to  heat  the  feelings  through  the  ima- 
gination is  as  ruinous  a  waste  of  spiritual  power,  as  'tis  of 
physical,  to  quicken  by  draughts  of  alcohol  the  vital  circula- 
tion. If  the  fictions  of  Richter, — deeply  imbued  and  interpe- 
netrated with  love  for  men  and  the  purest  religion, — in  which 
eloquence,  heartily  pleading  for  the  lofty,  is  seconded  by  the 
richest  irony  towards  the  base  and  vulgar, — in  which  all  du- 
ties are  consecrated  and  selfishness  is  banned  ;  if  even  they  so 
overwork  the  affective  faculties,  that  the  excitement  wrought, 
with  their  high  aims,  is  unwholesome,  and  it  should  therefore 
appear,  that  even  by  the  purest  appeals,  the  feelings  may  be 
Coo  much  strained ;  a  momentous  principle  would  be  estar 
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blished  as  to  the  limit  to  be  set  to  erery  kind  of  action  on  the 

imagination ;  and  it  would  perhaps  become  apparent,  that  he 
who  with  his  words  would  develop  the  good  that  is  in  us, 
must  subject  liims3lf  to  as  severe  rules  as  he  who  appeals  to 
our  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  and  that  a  good  teacher  of  men  is 
as  rare  as  a  great  artist.  Richter  as  teacher,  (of  his  chief 
wantasartist  we  shall  have  probably  hereafter  occasiontospeak,) 
with  all  his  noble  qualifications,  sins,  according  to  our  view, 
in  this  point  of  excess.  It  were  scarcely  an  extravagant  figure, 
to  say  of  many  of  his  pages,  that  they  quiver  with  sensibility. 
Among  tlie  letters  sent  him  about  this  time  is  one  from  Kos- 
^rarten.  We  translate  the  concluding  portion  of  it,  from 
which  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  hold  Jean  Paul  already 
had  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  A  poet,  and  friend 
of  Schiller,  living  in  the  island  ot  Rugen,  the  most  northern 
iextremity  of  Germany,  thus  writes  to  him. 

*<Give  me  your  friendship,  dearest  of  men.  I  know  not  who 
you  are  ;  whether  large  or  small,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  noble 
or  lowly.  I  only  know,  that  of  all  the  men  of  this  wide  worhl,  you 
are  the  man  most  congenial  to  roe ;  that  to  you  |  owe  the  noblest 
feelings,  the  parest  sorrows,  thousands  of  the  sweetest  tears. 

'*  I  never  walk  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  I  never  stand  on  our  ma- 
jestic  Arcona,  and  look  forth  in  wonder  into  boundless  space,  with- 
out saying  to  myself:^ — where  at  this  moment  is  Friedrich  Richter? 
what  benign  fancies  play  round  his  mind  7  what  cyphers  of  the 
great  symbolic  book  of  Nature  is  his  true  eye  now  reading  and  in« 
terpreting  t 

**I  hope  that  you  will  write  to  me.  I  pray  that  the  intensity  and 
fervor  of  your  feelings  may  not  consume  you  too  rapidly.  I  am 
eternally  your  friend, 

''Loris  Theobul  Kosboaeten." 

His  prediction  that  "  all  the  world  would  come  to  him,"  was 
in  its  spirit,  if  not  literally,  fulfilled,  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Post  Office.  Enrapturea  readers  from  all  corners  of  Germany 
visited  him  by  mail,  "people  being  as  much  pleased,"  as  was 
naifly  confest  by  one  of^the  correspondents,  "to  be  read  by  him 
JBJS  to  read  him."  From  one  of  his  answers,  dated  in  1797, 
we  extract  the  following  passage  : 

**  Alas !  that  so  few  have  a  plan^— «nd  these  but  for  a  week,  a 
year,  for  youth  and  for  business.  Men  go  on  their  way  without 
aim  ;  and  chance,  necessity,  and  the  appetites  thrust  them  towards 
iwme  one,  and  that  they  take  for  theirs.  Gold  pieces  and  medals  of 
iMQT  draw  his  life  the  longest  downward ;  and  thus  the  oatward 
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dies,  without  the  inward  having  ever  made  a  flight.  The  hollow- 
nees  of  human  wishes,  the  indifierence  to  internal  harmony,  the 
half  unequal,  half  accidental  development  of  the  inward  parts,  of 
which  the  one  half  is  suited  to  a  giant,  and  the  other  to  a  dwarf, 
make  one  not  only  sorrowful  but  faint-hearted.  On  the  buriaU 
grounds  of  the  whole  earth  shoukLhe  placed  as  a  general  epitaph :— ' 
Here  lie  Vie  beings  who  erst  knew  not  what  they  wanted," 

To  a  clergyman,  who  acknowledges  both  his  liberal  appreci- 
ation and  just  satire  of  the  clergy,  he  says  : — '•  The  pulpit  is  the 
bookstore  of  the  people,  as  the  Dookstore  should  be  the  pulpit 
of  the  higher  clssses." 

For  the  purpose  of  directing  the  studies  of  a  younger  brother, 
he  remoyed  in  1797  to  Leipzig ;  and  in  the  city  from  which  only 
a  dozen  years  before  he  was  obliged  to  abscond  as  a  snoall 
debtor,  he  was  now  the  object  of  honor  and  eager  hospitality^ 
His  room  was  at  first  constantly  crowded  with  visitors  who 
pressed  to  see  him, ''  as  if"  in  his  own  words,  "  he  had  measured 
eight  feet  in  height  or  two."  From  Leipzig  he  made  an  excur- 
sion  to  Dresden,  &mous  for  the  beauty  of  its  site  and  neighbor- 
hood, for  its  rich  collections  in  the  Arts'  and  in  Antiquities,  and 
for  the  refinement  of  its  inhabitant9.  His  account  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  the  collection  of  casts  from  the  An- 
tique is  striking. 

^  Of  the  flights  in  Dresden^"  he  writes  to  Otto,  <'  I  will  as  yet  say 
nothing  except  of  the  Hall  of  Casts,  which  yesterday,  like  to  a  new 
worki,  thronged  upon  me,  and  half  crushed  the  old  one.  You  en* 
ter  a  long,  light,  high,  arched  hall,  through  which  run  two  lines  of 
columns.  Between  the  columns  are  placed  the  ancient  gods,  who 
have  cast  off  the  earth  of  the  grave,  or  rather  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  who  in  their  forms  and  in  our  breast  disclose  a  happy  tranquit 
world.  There  you  perceive  the  difference  between  the  beauty  of  a 
man  and  that  of  a  god.  To  the  former  desire  and  fear  impart  a 
motion,  though  but  a  gentle  one  ;  but  the  latter  is  motionless  and 
simple,  and  the  repose  of  completion,  not  of  weariness,  looks  out 
from  the  eye  and  parts  the  lips.  Whenever  hereafter  I  shall  write 
of  great  or  beisutind  objects,  these  gods  will  stand  before  me  and  pre* 
scribe  to  ne  the  laws  of  the  beautiful.  Now  I  know  the  Greeks, 
and  shall  never  ibrget  them." 

Of  his  reception  on  his  first  visit  to  Berlin,  some  mon^ 
later,  he  gives  ii  lively  picture. 

**  I  visited  no  learned  societies,  though  so  often  invited  to  them* 
but  women  a  multitude.  I  was  adored  by  the  young  maidens  whom 
earlier  I  shouKl  have  adored.  Heavens!  what  simplicity,  frank* 
ness,  eukare,  and  beauty.  The  glorious  Queen  invited  me  by  letter 
to  Sanssouoi.  I  dined  with  her,  and  she  showed  me  every  thing 
about  her  palace.    I  was  frequently  wi&  the  highly  cirftivatsSi 
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minister  von  Alvensleben:  in  short,  every  where.  The  learned 
Zoelloer  invited  eighty  people  together  in  the  York  Lodge  to  meet  me* 
-^meoi  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  of  the  learned  circle.  I 
made  prize  of  much  hair,  and  my  own  skull  had  to  surrender  a  good 
deal,— '-so  that  were  I  to  trade  in  it,  I  might  live  by  what  grows  on 
my  cranium  as  well  as  by  what  g|rows  wider  it." 

The  dueen  of  Prussia  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Titan f 
his  most  celebrated  novel,  with  the  following  note. 

^  Sanssouei,  May  2dth.  1800. 

**  I  have  received  your  Titan,  and  from  it  perceive  with  pleasure 
that  you  still  continue  to  supply  your  contemporaries  with  truths^ 
which,  in  the  garb  of  romantic  poetry  wherein  you  clothe  them,  will 
be  sure  not  to  miss  their  effect. 

**  Your  aim.  to  free  mankind  from  many  a  gloomy  cloud,  is  too 
beautiful  not  to  be  attained,  and  therefore,  during  your  stay  here,  it 
will  give  me  plea<»ure  to  see  you,  and  to  show  you  how  much  I  am 
your  friendly  inclined 

<«  LUISE." 

As  "  our  hero "  is  approaching  hig  fortieth  year,  surprisef 
may  be  felt  that  nothing  has  been  said,  since  he  grew  to  man'^ 
estate,  of  what  is  so  apt  to  nutke  an  epoch  in  a  "life,"  particu- 
larly of  a  poet.  How  comes  it,  some  readers  may  be  disposed 
to  inquire,  that  one  so  susceptible  to  the  good  and  beautiful 
still  goes  on  his  way  a  smgle  wanderer  ?  "  Never  was  there 
an  author,"  says  a  female  friend,  "  so  beloved  by  the  women ;" 
and  therefore, — and  no  conclusion  in  logic  was  ever  more 
jhirly  deduced  from  its  premises, — never  was  there  an  atithor 
who  so  loved  them :  their  gratitude  is  not  greater  than  their 
discernment.  Sterne  declares,  that  he  who  has  not  an  affec- 
tion for  the  whole  sex,  will  not  love  one  truly ;  the  correlative 
of  which  is,  that  he  who  has,  will  not  fail  to  love  one  truly. 
Had  we  undertaken  to  give  a  circumstantial  history  of  Jean 
Paul's  life,  we  should  certainly  not  have  omitted  to  describe  in 
their  due  chronological  place  two  "affairs  of  the  heart"  to 
which  he  was  a  party,  the  one  in  his  twenty-second  year,  the 
other  ten  or  twelve  years  later.  Bat  as  ia  the  documents  re- 
lating to  them  we  discovered  no  indications  that  either  had  se- 
riously affected  the  current  of  his  existence^  we  would  not  let 
them  arrest  that  of  our  rapid  sketch.  In  both  cases  the  fair 
captors  appear  to  have  been  women  of  superior  endowments  ; 
nor  are  the  causes  stated  why  such  promising  buds  of  court- 
ship  came  not  to  maturity.  In  the  latter,  on  the  eve  of  the^ 
betrothment  (which  is  quite  a  eerenamy  in  Germany),,  the 
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lovers  suddenly  separated,  the  course  of  love  taking  a  very  ex- 
traordinary direction,  running,  namely,  into  a  smooth  shallow 
stream  of  friendship, — the  two  corresponding  afterwards  as 
mutually  esteeming  acquaintances. 

But  Jean  Paul's  time  was  come  at  last.  The  lady,  Caroline 
Maier,  who  accidentally  sat  next  him  at  the  feast  of  the  eighty 
before-mentioned,  where  he  first  saw  her,  became  a  year  after- 
wards his  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Privy  Counsellor 
Maier,  a  man  of  intellect  and  of  taste,  who  had  bestowed  much 
pains  upon  the  culture  of  his  children.  Of  the  courtship  we 
have  no  incident  to  record ;  but  we  have  the  gratification  of 
being  able  to  state,  that,  notwithstanding  Jean  Paul's  previous 
trials  and  his  now  mature  age,  it  was  a  ^nuine  "  love-match," 
— not  the  less  genuine  because  entered  mto  with  some  delibe- 
ration. The  wife  seems  to  have  been  fiilly  worthy  of  the  hus- 
band, and  with  her  Jean  Paul  recdized  completely  that  por- 
tion of  his  prophecy  which  relates  to  domestic  happiness. 

The  happy  husband  returned  to  Weimar  to  be  made  still 
happier  by  the  approval  and  hearty  congratulations  of  his 
friends.  Wieland  thought  him  the  favorite  of  fortune  ;  the 
Duchess  Amalia  told  him  he  was  not  worthy  of  such  a  wife ; 
and  Herder  was  satisfied.  The  introduction  to  Herder  we 
will  let  herself  describe  in  a  letter  to  her  father.  A  domestic 
scene  is  worth  reporting  in  which  a  Herder  plays  such  a  part. 
They  had  reached  the  house,  and  were  below  with  Herder's 
wife,  consulting  whether  they  should  go  directly  up  to  his 
room,  when  on  a  sudden  the  venerat^  man  stood  before 
them : 

'<  There  he  is,  I  cried.  And  he  came  with  his  calmness  np  to 
roe,  and  turned  me  with  a,  searching  eye  to  the  light,  and  wheii 
he  had  looked  at  me,  he  exclaimed, — <  thank  Heaven  !  Now  I  am 
satisfied.*  He  was  taken  by  surprise :  he  had  not  permitted  him- 
self to  form  any  image  of  me  :  he  had  doubted  whether  Richter 
could  ever  be  happy.  He  loved  me  on  the  spot ;  he  was  as  much 
moved  as  a  father  who  had  found  again  a  lost  son.  In  the  deepest 
emotion  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  ;  then  he  came  again  up 
to  me,  and  said  with  affecting  calmness  : — *  Yes,  you  are  what  he 
needed  :  do  not  speak,  it  is  all  clear  to  me.'  He  asked  aflter  you 
and  all  that  relates  to  me.  But  me  he  moved  most  deeply  :  1  could 
not  talk,  and  the  evening  was  a  holy  festival." 

We  find  Richter  a  month  after  his  marriage  snugly  esta- 
blished in  the  small  town  of  Meiningen,  having,  as  himself  ex- 
presses it,  "  settled  down  into  quiet,  steady,  domestic,  matri- 
monial life."  Perhaps  the  reader  would  like  to  see  pictures  of 
a  German  wife  by  her  husband,  and  of  the  husband  by  the 
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wife,  a  month  after  marriage.  Here  they  are.  The  husband 
writes  to  his  friend  Otto. 

^  Melningen,  June  29th.  1801. 

"  How  happy  I  am,   you  should  see   rather   than 

read.  My  Caroline,  who  wins  the  love  of  all,— of  the  men  by  her 
beauty,  of  the  women  by  her  captivating  cordial  kindness, — sub- 
dues me  by  happiness  to  contentment.  We  have  the  whole  town 
for  friends.  Her  almost  too  great  indifierence  to  going  out,  her 
•inking  into  quiet  industry,  her  heavenly,  strong,  maidenly  love,  her 
m^omUHonal  resignation  to  my  will,  all  this  makes  our  love  even 

Jounger  than  at  first  when  it  was  merely  young.     That  thou  wilt 
e  in  love  with  her   is  most   certain.    I  feel    that    marriage  is 
•omething  holy  and  heavenly.*' 

The  wife  writes  to  her  father : — 

<*  My  husband  is  perfectly  contented  with  every  thing 

as  it  is,  and  I  am  so  happy,  that  he  is  so,  and  conform  so  willingly 
to  his  wishes,  which  to  one  of  more  pretension  would  seem  too 
limited,  that  I  enjoy  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  being  to  him  what  he 
requires.  Let  me  ever  repeat  that  we  grow  happier  every  day. 
Nothing  without  or  within  disturbs  us.  Now  that  I  am  raised 
above  the  period  of  enthusiasm,  I  shall  be  believed, — however  fan- 
taatical  my  judgment  may  sound, — ^when  I  say,  that  Richer  is  the 
purest,  most  god-reeemblinff  man  that  ever  lived.  Could  others  see 
as  I  do  into  his  inmost  soid,  how  much  more  highly  woold  he  be 
prixed 

^  I  have  the  happiness  to  see  him  growing  quite  aoond  in  health. 
Every  one  finds  him  stronser :  he  is  also  calmer  than  when  in 
Beriin  :  his  life  is  more  regular.  At  six  we  rise,  we  dine  at  twelve, 
and  retire  at  the  latest  at  ten.  Out  of  principle  and  economy  the 
excdlent  man  is  giving  up  the  habit  of  taking  wine,  and  drinks  only 
beer.  He  is  in  all  things  so  childlike  and  so  resolnte  :  one  would 
give  up  one's  life  to  reward  him." 

The  italics  are  in  the  original,  and  from  both  jMctiiTes  it  is 
eraLent  that  acquiescence  in  the  proper  quarter  is  duly  valued 
in  (Germany  as  a  primary  constituent  of  connubial  prosperity. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  his  steady  friend  the 
DowiOiier  Duchess  of  Weimar,  and  the  Prince  oV  Meiningen 
oihred  themselves  as  fi^>dniother  and  eod&ther  to  his  first- 
bom.  A  few  months  later  he  removed  m>m  Meinin^gen  to  the 
larger  town  of  Coburg,  cordially  invited  by  the  reigning'  hnd- 
ly.  And  here  a  heavy  afBiction  came  upon  him;  for,  as  he 
writes  on  the  occasion,  "  Herders  grave  casts  a  long^  shadow, 
which  reaches  me  and  my  joys  every  where."  To  the  wA 
of  his  leveied  friend  he  writes: — 

•  What  can  I  say  to  yoo,  vha»  lika  the  vidsw  ofa  PriMC^  gMf« 
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at  once  with  a  nation  and  for  it.  I  would  rather  go  to  yoo  and 
pass  a  half  hour  in  silent  grief  and  then  depart.  Tet  is  it  only 
mourning  for  oneself,  for  this  pure  spirit  deserved  the  purer  world. 
He  was  so  noble  and  good,  that  I  can  figure  him  to  myself  as  al- 
most  unchanged,  just  indeed  in  his  due  place,  in  the  far^ff  holy 
world,  with  that  high  company  of  spirits,  which  is,  as  surely  as 
God  is. 

"  Let  each  tear  which  formerly  you  shed  for  him,  yea  through 
him,  spare  you  one  now.  And  if  his  transfigured  countenance  can 
now  turn  towards  the  earth,  it  would  express  nought  but  the 
thought : — *  She  loved  me  and  made  me  happy,  and  may  the 
Eternal  give  her  on  the  earth  and  through  her  children  happinese 
and  her  reward.' 

**  For  me  Weimar  is  buried. 

In  1804  Richter  again  changed  bis  residence,  leaving  Co- 
burg  and  transplanting  himself  to  Bayreuth  in  Bavaria.  Here, 
almost  in  sight  of  the  places  of  his  birth  and  of  his  youth,  he 
took  firm  root  and  lived  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe. 

Shortly  afler  his  establishment  at  Bayreuth  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  inviting  him  to  join  a  circle  of  like-minded 
Germans,  whose  aim  should  be  in  those  disastrous  times  to 
cherish  a  national  spirit,  which  at  some  day  or  other  should 
work  the  emancipation  of  Germany  from  forei^  dominion. 
He  wrote  in  answer : — "  I  share  all  your  patriotic  ardor,  and 
gnash  my  teeth  as  often  as  any  German.  All  my  works  are, 
like  my  Ufe,  fireebom,  not  the  slaves  of  any  servile  purpose. 
Therefore  I  have  always  been  poor.  Can  I  be  of  any  value  ia 
your  Association  with  my  powers  (mere  poetical  ones  wont 
do),  I  will  willingly  be  a  thorn,  a  stalk,  a  leaf  in  tliis  wreath." — 
The  celebrated  metaphysician  Fichte  contributed  greatly  at  a 
later  period,  by  his  energetic  Addresses  to  the  German  Peo- 
ple, to  keep  alive  and  strengthen  the  patriotic  spirit,  which  in 
1813,  with  the  impetus  of  a  tornado,  swept  the  French  con- 
querors from  the  soil  of  Germany.  Richter,  who  wrote  sharp- 
ly against  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  thus  beautifully  alludes  to 
his  patriotism: — "Who  is  the  greater  sage,  he  who  lifts  him- 
self above  the  stormy  time,  and  contemplates  it  without  action ; 
or  he  who  from  the  high  region  of  calmness  throws  himself 
into  the  battlmg  tumult  of  the  times  ?  SubUme  is  it  when  the 
eagle  soars  upward  through  the  storm  into  the  clear  heaven ; 
but  sublimer,  when,  floating  in  the  serene  blue  above,  he  darts 
down  through  the  thick  storm-cloud  to  the  rock-hung  eyry, 
where  his  unfeathered  younff  live  and  tremble." 

A  Mr.  Beddoes  wrote  to  Kicht^r  from  London : — "  I  have 
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an  idea  of  trying  to  make  your  writings  known  to  England. 
We  have  need  enough  of  a  fresh  infusion  of  concord  and  be- 
nevolence. We  have  spent  it  too  freely  I  suppose,  like  the  na- 
tional income." 

Kichter  answered : — 

"Bayreuth,  March  2lBt.  1805. 

**  Had  your  letter  even  not  a  value  derived  from  its  contents 
and  its  author,  it  would  still,  like  the  first  of  every  thing, — the  first 
love,  morning,  spring,  the  first-born,^ — ^have  afforded  me  the  highest 
pleasure. 

^  Infiinitely  agreeable  is  it  to  me,  if  I  have  paid  off  to  you  some 
of  the  interest  on  the  great  capital  of  pleasure  I  owe  to  English 
writers.  Your  Sterne  and  Swifl, — the  twin-stars  of  humor^ — were 
my  guiding  stars ;  and  Shakspeare, — the  Magna  Charta  of  the  the- 
atre for  Germany, — I  first  loved,  then  adored.  To  Germans  Ho- 
mer  is  the  first  of  poets,  Shakspeare  the  second. 

**  Only  to  your  nation  am  I  intelligible  and  akin  (as  the  Saxon 
to  the  Anglosaxon)  ;  yet  a  book  that  admits  of  an  easy  translation, 
is  not  worthy  of  any.  Kichter." 

When  in  1806  the  French  troops  overran  Germany,  Jean 
Paul  experienced  a  very  uncomfortable  interruption  of  his  li- 
terary pursuits,  from  having  soldiers  quartered  on  him.  He 
wrote  to  Bernadotte,  General  of  the  Division  which  occupied 
Bayreuth  and  the  neighborhood,  to  obtain  relief  from  this 
burden.  His  letter,  as  being  highly  characteristic  of  its  au- 
thor, we  copy  literally  in  the  form  and  language  in  which  it 
was  written.     It  had,  moreover,  the  desired  effect. 

*'  Quaire  VeriUs,  deux  Esp^ances  et  una  Demande. 

VeriUs. 

Premidre  :  Vous,  Monseigneur,  n'av6s  du  triste  Dieu  Mars,  que 
la  valeur  ;  et  vous  aim^s  les  lettres  autant  que  la  gloire. 

Seconde  :  Moi,  je  suis  auteur — je  vis  pour  6crire,  et  j'ecris  pour 
vivre — -je  loge  dans  le  Faux-bourg  chez  M.  Schranmi,  maitre  du 
grefie,  actour6  des  ouvriers  collocataires,  plus  pauvre  que  moi  sans 
itre  auteur.  Ma  plume  nourrit  ma  femme,  trois  enfans,  un  chien, 
un  oiseau  et  moi-mSme.  C'est  pourquoi  ce  serait  appauvrir  le 
pauvre  que  d'y  ajoutcr  un  etre  vivant  et  mangeant  de  plus. 

Trotsidme :  La  muse  veut  de  la  solitude,  et  la  guerre  ou  la  vic- 
toire  veut  (votre  altesse  le  sait)  tout  TEurope. 

Quatridme :  La  nation  Fran^aise  a  toujours  honor6  les  lettres, 
oui  Tont  honors  a  leur  tour— sa  gloire  s'achevant  par  la  valeur 
6  est  comraenc^e  par  les  lettres.  L'empereur  Napoleon  a  laiss^ 
Gottingea  et  Heidelberg  aux  Muses. 
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EspH'ances, 

I.  J'esp^re  que  la  piece  ci-jointe,  quoiqu'elle  flatte  plus  qu'elle 
ne  peint  prouvera  a  votre  Altesse,  que  j'ai  obtenu  quelques  8ouf- 
frages  de  ma  nation  pour  mes  ceuvres  romantiques,  philosophiques 
et  morales, 

II.  J'espere,  qu'en  cas  de  guerre  ma  maison,  ou  plut6t'nx>n 
6tude,  sera  exempte  de  la  charge  cTatxnr  des  troupes  en  quartier  et 
qu'elle  demeurera  Tasyle  de  ma  muse. 

Demande, 

J'implore  I'humanit^  de  votre  Altesse  a  realiser  ces  esp^ranoest 
apres  les  avoir  pardonn6es.  Qu'une  ligne  de  votre  main  veuille 
m'assurer  la  paix,  que  m6ritent  la  po68ie  et  la  philosophie,  parce  qu'- 
elles  la  propagent.  La  main  vaillante  verse  le  sang ;  la  main 
bienfaisante  tarit  les  larmes — mais  vous  av6s  les  deux  mains. 
Je  suis,  Monseigneur,  avec  le  respect  le  plus  profond, 

Votre  Altesse 

tre  humble  serviteur, 
.  Jean  Paul  Fr.  Richtbs/' 

Throuffh  the  whole  of  the  humiliating  period  of  the  French 
conquest  he  continued  resolute  and  hopeful.  On  what  a  no- 
ble view  of  human  nature  his  confidence  was  founded,  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  in  1808. 

**  I  remain  (inwardly)  stiff  and  cold  until  the  great  world-game  is 
won.  But  this  holds  me  not  back  from  ardent  co-operation  with 
my  best  energies :  it  rather  spurs  me  on.  He  whom  the  times 
strike  down,  let  him  first  raise  himself  up  again  and  then  the  times 
with  him.  If  by  numbers  Devils  can  do  aught,  still  more  can 
Angels  do: — I  say  still  more,  because  human  nature  gives  ten 
angels  the  ascendant  over  a  hundred  devils.  For  were't  not  so, 
with  the  large  majority  of  the  weak,  the  dull,  and  the  bad,  the  hu- 
man race  had  long  since  sunk  instead  of  having  risen." 

We  shall  find  no  fitter  place  to  exhibit  a  few  specimens  from 
the  many  volumes  which,  under  the  titles  of  Vita  book,  Via 
recti,  &c.,  he  filled  with  original  brief  sentences,  in  the  nature 
of  self-comment,  criticism,  thoughts  to  be  used,  &c.,  and  from 
which  copious  extracts  are  given  in  various  parts  of  the  work 
before  us.  We  select  those  which  are  the  most  translatable  as 
ijirell  as  the  most  worthy  to  be  translated. 

^  No  author  ever  wrote  as  and  like  so  often  as  myself. 

<*  Why  has  Swift  such  a  hold  on  me,  with  whom,  alas !  I  have 
no  resemblance  in  excellences,  and  none,  thank  heaven,  in  faults  7 
Merely  through  his  poetry  of  satire. 

*<  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  enjoy  or  acquire,  but  to  write, 
whatever  time  or  money  it  costs  me,  or  even  pleasure,  as  for  exam* 
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ple»  to  deny  myself,  on  account  of  the  time  it  would  consume,  a  vi- 
sit  to  Switzerland. 

<*  Eating,  drinking,  money,  yea  health,  are  to  me  nought  in  com- 
parison with  aesthetical  work.  For  this,  on  the  contrary,  I  cat, 
drink,  dz;c.  Only  the  enjoyments  of  Nature  and  of  Religion  main- 
tain their  proper  supremacy. 

^  I  have  of\en  abstained  from  drinking  in  company,  in  order  not 
to  waste  excitement  without  a  pen  in  my  hand. 

^  Calculation  of  what  a  work  costs  before  it  brings  any  thing  in  ; 
1,  copyists ;  2,  wine  ;  3,  two  kinds  of  paper  ;  4,  postage  ;  5,  ink  ; 
6,  pens. 

**  How  oflen  have  I  desired  to  know  the  right  in  Politics, — ^that 
is,  the  universally  useful, — ^in  order  then  to  disclose  and  sacrifice  my- 
aelf. 

<*  Nothing  moves  and  exhausts  me  so  much  as  giving  reins  to  my 
imagination  at  the  piano  :  I  could  in  this  way  play  myself  to  death. 
[Ich  kdnnte  mich  todt  phantasieren.]  All  the  quiescent  feelings 
and  spirits  rise  up  :  hand,  eye,  and  heart  know  no  bounds.  At  last  I 
close  with  some  ever-returning  tremendous  tones.  One  can  get 
satiated  with  hearing  music,  but  not  with  making  it ;  and  every 
musician  could,  like  the  Nightingale,  shatter  himself  to  death. 

-  "The  sons  of  great  men  come  to  nothing,  because  they  taste  all 
that  is  excellent  before  they  desire  it,  and  to  them  the  elevation  of 
the  father,  inasmuch  as  they  are  born  thereon,  seems  a  plain. 

**  We  exhibit  with  less  shame  the  passions  of  hate  than  of  love. 

"  Tou  often  bind  a  man  to  you  by  asking  the  name  of  his  dog. 

**  Throw  off  immediately  small  sorrows. 

**  Have  nothing  to  regret  in  company,  and  be  rather  too  timid 
than  too  bold. 

"  To  love  only  one  man  thoroughly, — what  an  enjoyment  and  re- 
ward. 

**  Through  strife,  a  third  only  is  obtained :  through  love  or  yielding, 
the  whole. 

^  What  is  it  to  me,  that  in  Bayreuth  or  elsewhere  I  lose  a  little 
praise,  when  in  other  cities  I  have  already  received  so  much  that  is 
unmerited  t  Much  that  is  undeserved  must  be  taken  from  me  in 
one  place  before  I  feel  the  loss  of  what  is  deserved  in  another. 

*'  Children  need  love  more  than  instruction,  and  only  thy  practice 
and  thy  example  can  give  it  to  them." 

Besides  Herder  and  those  already  named  whom  Richter's 
^nius  and  lovable  nature  bound  to  him  by  the  double  tie  of 
friendship  and  literary  sympathy,  several  others,  belonging  to 
the  high  circle  of  German  letters,  were  among  his  personal 
friends  and  admirers ; — Henry  Voss,  the  worthy  son  oi  an  emi- 
nent father  ;  Louis  Tieck,  who  still  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of 
fame;  and  Jacobi,  called  the  German  Plato.  Tieck  writes  to 
him  as  follows  in  1812. 
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<<Ziebingen,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  June  17thf  1812. 
**  In  the  hope,  my  highly  honored  friend,  that  the  remembrance  of 
me  is  not  entirely  efiaced  from  your  mind,  I  send  you  through  my 
wife  this  note.  You  can  believe,  how  much  it  has  grieved  me,  that 
my  feeble  health  prevented  me  from  accompanying  her  to  such 
delightful  regions  as  your  Franconia.  Did  I  live  near  you,  I  would 
urge  you  to  go  on  with  the  incomparable  Flegeljahre,*  I  much 
regret  that  you  have  discontinued  them,  as  the  conception  is  admi. 
rable,  and  opens  to  you  a  wider  field  of  wit  and  variety  than  any 
other  of  your  works.  With  Jacobi  in  Munich,  I  have  talked  very 
often  of  you,  and  in  this  revered  man  you  have  one  of  the  sincerest 
friends  and  warmest  admirers  in  Germany.  You  lose  very  much 
by  not  knowing  him  personally,  for  he  is  even  more  than  his  wri- 
tings, and  through  his  estimable  and  noble  personal  character  every 
thing  in  them  derives  new  life  and  higher  significance.  Do  you 
ever  think  of  the  hours  we  spent  together  in  Jena  and  Berlin  ?  I 
delight  in  the  recollection  of  them.  What  a  pleasure  it  had  been 
to  me  to  be  able  to  embrace  you  :  as  it  is,  I  can  do  it  only  in  thought. 
But  be  assured  (whatever  tatters  may  have  said  to  you),  that  among 
the  men  whom  I  most  love  and  whose  talents  I  most  admire,  you 
hold  one  of  the  first  places  in  my  heart,  and  that  I  shall  esteem  you 
80  long  as  I  live  and  have  power  to  think. 

**  Entirely  yours, 

"Louis  TiECK." 

Young  men  of  melancholy  temperaments  wrote  to  Richter. 
as  to  a  father,  for  counsel  and  consolation  in  the  morbia 
desolate  state  into  which  such  natures  are  liable  to  be  wrought. 
His  admirable  letters  to  these  applicants  ^nerally  had  the  ef- 
fect of  restoring  them  to  a  healthy  eondition  of  mind.  One 
case,  however,  occurred,  which  for  a  while  painfully  affected 
his  happiness.  A  young  girl,  whose  parents  were  both  of  ar- 
dent dispositions,  and  who  herself,  livm^  by  choice  in  solitude, 
dwelt  in  an  ideal  world,  conceived  for  nim,  from  reading  his 
works,  a  romantic  affection  ;  and  though  his  judicious  paternal 
letters  calmed  for  a  while  what  may  be  justly  termed  her  erotic 
phrensy,  the  cure  was  but  temporary,  and  she  was  consumed 
through  her  imagination  by  an  attachment  to  one  whom  she 
had  never  beheld.     She  committed  suicide  by  drownmg. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, — which  we  have  now  reached, 
— he  was  in  the  habit  in  the  summer  of  making  visits  to  some 
city  within  two  or  three  days'  journey  of  Bayreuth,— to  Heidel- 
berg, or  Frankfort,  or  Munich.    On  those  excursions,  which 

*  FUgeljakre  is,  literally,  clown-years,  fltgel  signifying  a  coarse,  rude  fellow, 
or  clown.  The  Germans  call  down-years  the  period  of  awkwardness  between 
yooth  and  manhood. 
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he  never  commenced  against  the  warnings  of  the  barometer, — 
for,  like  Goethe,  he  was  a  confident  meteorological  observer, — 
he  took  with  him  in  the  carriage  piles  of  books,  and  writing 
materials,  continuing  on  the  journey  his  daily  work  of  read- 
ing and  composing.  For  the  conduct  during  his  absence  of 
his  department  of  the  household,  he  left  always  minute  direc- 
tions, prescribinjj  to  his  youngest  daughter  the  course  to  be 
daily  pursued  with  his  tree-frogs,  cananr  birds,  spiders,  and 
other  zoological  pets,  and  writing  down  for  his  wife's  guidance 
a  set  of  orders,  may  we  venture  to  call  them,  in  the  toUowing 
form. 

^  1.  In  case  of  fire,  the  black-bound  excerpt  books  to  be  saved 
first :  then  in  the  black  trunk  the  money  and  box  containing  pa- 
pers. 

2.  Keep  all  my  windows  closed  on  account  of  flies  :  open  them 
only  a  day  before  my  expected  return. 

8.  Have  the  window  curtain  fastened. 

4.  Lend  no  book  out  without  writing  it  down. 

5.  Have  the  hair  in  the  sofa  on  the  sunken  side  made  Arm. 

6.  Be  sure  to  keep  both  doors  of  my  room  always  shut :  nor 
must  the  squirrel  go  into  it. 

7.  Break  open  all  packages,  and  send  me  the  letters. 

8.  Note  down  only  each  dollar  that  you  take  out,  without  any 
further  account  of  the  expenditure. 

9.  The  wine  that  arrives  during  my  absence  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  Otto's  rules. 

10.  Send  me  immediately  the  newspaper." 

Of  these  visits  we  will  let  himself  describe  the  one  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  fruitjful  of  enjoyment. 

«  Heidelberg,  JulylSth.  1817. 
**  The  day,  my  beloved  wife,  on  which  I  have  become  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  will  I  write  to  you.  My  prognostications,  from  the 
difficulties  on  setting  out,  of  my  happiness  here,  heaven  has  most 
richly  verified.  Only  with  the  endless  visits  and  visitors,  there  are 
too  many  things  to  write  about.  On  Tuesday  I  was  at  Consistorial 
Counsellor  Schwartz's,  with  whom  I  am  going  to  lodge  on  condi- 
tion of  my  being  permitted  to  pay  ;  on  Wednesday  at  IVfadame 
von  Ende's,  whose  kindness,  refinement  and  originality,  I  cannot 
enough  praise  ;  in  the  evening  at  Dr.  Ditmar's,  who,  like  Voss,  loads 
me  with  kindness  and  attention.  On  Saturday  noon  Madame  Ende 
gave  a  party  in  the  beautiful  castle-garden  to  fiflty  persons  ;  and  in 
the  evening  she  hired  a  room  in  the  tavern  to  witness  the  proces- 
sion of  students  who  came  to  salute  me.  On  Sunday  a  pleasure- 
boat,  with  eighty  persons,  made  an  excursion  on  the  Neckar  as  far 
as  Hirshcy  for  a  description  of  which  I  refer  you  to  a  letter  I  shall 
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write  to  Emanvie].  I  am  out  every  evening  at  the  houses  of 
Schwartz,  Paollus,  Hegel,  Thibaut  and  his  singing  academy,  and 
to-day  at  Kreutzer's.  How  shall  I  describe  the  love  and  respect  I 
experience  here  to  overflr>wing  ?  My  dos  onlv  could  do  it,  tor  he 
never  was  so  well  fed  from  beautiful  hancw  as  here. 

**  To-day  Professors  Hegel  and  Kreutzer,  with  the  beadles  behind 
them,  brought  me,  in  the  name  of  the  University,  the  parchment 
Doctor*s  Diploma*  in  a  long  red  case.  Max  [his  son]  must  trans- 
late it  for  you  :  you  can  then  show  it  about  to  our  friends. 

*«  I  have  lived  here  hours  such  as  I  never  experienced  in  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life,  particularly  the  excursion  on  the  water, 
the  salute  of  the  students,  and  the  songs  yesterday  from  the  old 
Italian  music.  Bat  I  thank  the  Ali-bountiful  as  much  as  I  can,  by 
mildness,  calmness,  modesty,  love,  and  right  feeling  towards  every 
one. 

^  Ease,  propriety,  and  mirth,  constitute  the  tone  of  society  here. 
Four  bowls  of  punch  emptied  at  Voss*s,  and  a  hundred  bottles  of 
wine  on  the  pleasure  boat,  did  not  destroy  this  tone.  Don't  ask  me 
to  say  any  thing  of  the  country  around  here,  except  in  the  evenings 
when  I  shall  be  once  more  seated  opposite  to  you. 

^  With  the  German-souled  Voss,  whose  heart  is  so  full  of  love 
and  healthy  vigor,  I  save  up  the  "  Tou**  on  the  boat ;  and  thus  have 
I  in  my  old  days  mads  a  new  "  thou."f 

^  Max  must  study  in  Heidelberg :  he  will  be  surrounded  by  tutelar 
angels  in  the  form  of  my  friends.  I  am  uncommonly  well,  and 
drink,  talk,  and  sit  up  as  much  as  I  please. 

**  What  a  splendid  evening  circle  and  rainbow  around  the  dinner- 
table  yesterday,  formed  entirely  by  professors  and  artists,  physiciansy 
philosophers,  philologists,  theologians,  jurists,  naturalists,  connois- 
seurs and  owners  of  works  of  art,  and  the  mirthful  Kreutzer. 

^  Whether  I  go  to  Frankfort  or  not  is  still,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense, undecided  ;  your  wish  that  I  should,  and  the  good  roads  tempt 
me  strongly.     I  shall  travel  to  Manheim  with  a  party. 

**  Enjoy  yourself  as  much  as  you  can,  so  that  I  may  not  be  happy 
alone. 

«  In  this  dipbma  Richter  is  addressed  as,— "  Poetam  immortalem ;  Ituneii  et 
omamentom  sikuU;  decus  Tirtutum;  principem  ineenii,  doetrinasj  sapientias, 
Germanomm  libertatis  assertorem  acerrtmum  j  debeliatorem  fortisaimum  medi- 
ocritatia,  superbis,  Virum  quaUm  non  candidtarem  terra  fulii ;  ut  dotibus  cjua 
omni  concentu  Conscnsuoue  laudis  nostrs  sublimioribus^  tribaerimus  amorem| 
pietatem;  rererentiam.  I>ocuyri8  Philosophin  et  liberalium  Artimn  magiiln 
nomen,  priTilegia  et  jura  ite  honorisque  causa  contulimus,"  &c. 

t  It  U  the  custom  in  Germany  for  brothers  and  sisters,  husband  and  wife, 
parenu  to  children,  and  intimate  friends,  to  use  the  second  person  singular  in 
addressing  one  another.  The  adoption  of  this  affectionate  form  by  persons  not 
related  generally  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  Bacchus,  who  presides  over  the 
cereoionyj  which  conslsu  in  the  two  interlocking  their  right  arms,  and  in  this  cor-* 
poreal  union  emptying  a  bumper. 

VOL.  1.— HO.  n.  M 
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We  could  fill  pages  with  similar  letters,  exhibiting  a  sa^  in 
the  hearty  enjoyment  of  social  pleasure,  and  of  the  happmess 
which  flows  from  warm  and  wide  sympathies.  But  we  find 
that  although  manv  passages  marked  for  translation  have  been 
omitted,  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  prescribe  to 
ourselves. 

The  interesting  character  of  the  man,  not  less  than  the  cele- 
brity of  the  author,  induced  us  to  make  Richter  the  subject  of 
the  first  of  the  papers  on  German  literature,  which  we  propose 
occasionally  to  ofier  to  our  readers.  In  our  purpose  with 
these  we  shall  succeed,  if  by  the  views  they  shall  open  into  the 
rich  domain  of  German  Art  and  Literature,  they  stimulate  cu- 
riosity in  some  students,  and  encouraro  the  growing  disposi- 
tion among  us  to  make  the  study  of  the  German  langua^  a 
branch  of  a  liberal  education.  Although  the  design  of  the 
present  article  excludes  any  thing  like  an  elaborate  critical 
analysis  of  Richter's  works  and  genius,  we  will,  before  closing 
it,  say  a  few  words, — and  they  shall  be  very  few,— on  Ae 
general  character  of  his  writings. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  Richter  describes  the  aim  of  his  literary 
efforts  to  be  : — '<  To  point  out  to  men  resting  pikces  this  side  of 
the  final  one ;  to  reconcile  them  to  fools  at  the  expense  of 
folly ;  to  show  them  flowers  in  the  desert,  virtue  at  courts, 
happiness  in  sorrow,  wealth  in  poverty ;  and,  in  short,  two  hea- 
vens on  earth,  a  present  and  a  future  one."  This  high  aim, — 
proposed  through  the  impulses  of  ardent  fellow-feeling  deep- 
ened bv  fisdth  in  man,«and  of  a  reli^on  in  which  hope  shines 
through  the  nooistened  eye  of  hunulity, — is  pursued  with  the 
vigorous  movement  of  an  intellect,  broad,  profound,  and  sub- 
tle, to  which  learning  and  meditation  furnished  weapons  to  be 
polished  by  humour  and  pointed  by  wit.  Such  a  mmd,  shorn 
of  its  fervor,  would  exhibit  the  dry  co^nt  arffumentation  of 
the  uncompromising  logician  :  lowered  m  inteUectual  endow- 
ment, its  wealth  oi  feeling  would  be  wasted  in  the  shallow 
efforts  of  the  zealot,  or  the  enervating  rhapsodies  of  the  senti- 
mentalist. It  is  the  alliance  between  strength  in  thought  and 
fiillness  in  sentiment,  that  gives  to  his  pages  their  fascmation. 
The  heart  and  head  pour  ever  their  imitra  volume  upon  the 
reader,  who,  not  to  be  overpowered,  must  brace  to  their  highest 
tension  his  best  faculties. 

The  impression  at  first  produced  by  his  writings,  not 
upon  the  defenceless  multitude  merely,  but  upon  the  small 
class  of  well-equipt  scholars  and  thinkers,  is  striungly  exempli- 
fied in  the  excuse  given  by  Wieland  in  1796  for  not  writing 
to  him.    <'  Give  me,"  said  Wieland  to  a  friend  of  Richter,  <<  a 
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new  langiia^,  and  of  all  my  epistolary  debts  I  will  pay 
this  one  sooner  than  any  other.  At  the  several  attempts  I 
have  made,  every  expression  seems  poor  and  bald."  The  ad- 
miration of  Wieland  illustrates  also  the  variety  of  his  pow- 
ers ;  for  while  with  the  many  he  was  chiefly  prized  as  a 
sentimental  writer,  it  was  as  humourist  that  Wieland 
ranked  him  among  the  greatest  With  him,  however,  the  jest 
was  always  secondary, — a  sporting  on  a  ground  of  earnestness. 
This  characteristic  of  his  humour, — and  probably  an  essential 
one  of  all  genuine  humour, — he  himself  describes  in  a  letter  to 
Jacobi : — '<  Without  earnestness  I  know  no  jest ;  but  earnest- 
ness itself  is  original,  and  independent  of  jest :" — one  of  those 
pregnant  sentences  which  abound  in  him,  especially  in  his  great 
works  on  Aesthetics,  or  the  philosophy  of  criticism,  and  on 
Education. 

Yet,  with  his  pe-eminent  mental  gifts, — his  love  for  the 
true,  his  susceptibility  to  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  his  genial 
sense  of  the  comic  and  mastery  of  wit,  his  subtle  powers  of 
analysis  and  affluence  in  similitudes, — there  was  in  him  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  as  creator  and  artist,  a  fundamental  want. 
A  passage  in  his  "Studies  for  Autobiography"  fully  describes 
in  a  few  words  the  nature  of  this  want.  He  says : — "  Goethe 
when  travelling  perceives  every  thing  with  distinctness  and 

fredsion  :  with  me  all  melts  away  into  the  romantic.  Thus 
travel  through  cities  without  having  seen  any  thing  in  them. 
I  am  excited  only  by  beautiful  scenery, — for  that  feeds  the 
feeling  of  the  romantic,^-or  by  a  human  being,  or  a  book. 
True,  I  know  and  see  all  the  individualities  of  life,  but  I  take 
little  note  of  them  and  forget  them."  In  other  words,  external 
objects  were  interesting  to  him,  not  from  their  own  absolute 
nature  and  constituent  parts,  but  as  the  excitants  of  his  mind. 
A  landscape  moved  the  inward  springs :  having  done  this,  his 
eyes  were  withdrawn  from  it,  and  sinking  into  a  corner  of 
the  carriage,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  train  of  dreams  the 
reality  had  started.  Goethe,  on  the  other  hand,  would  pause, 
with  entire  outward  attention  survey  it,  seize  its  points  and 
characteristics,  and  bear  away  a  full,  correct,  vivid  image  of 
the  landscape  as  a  corporeal  recdity.  The  faculties  by  which 
bodily  being,  so  to  speak,  is  perceived,  noted,  and  gprasped, 
were  deficient  in  Richter.  To  him  the  value  of  an  object  lay 
in  its  internal,  its  suggestive  qualities.  This  feature  of  his 
mental  constitution  exhibited  itself  of  course  more  prominent- 
ly when  bis  mind  passed  firom  the  passive  to  the  active  state. 
and  began  out  of  its  own  stores  and  resources  to  reproduce  ana 
cieati^    Henoe^  wlMn  a  conception  so  yosseaied  bim  as  M>  be 
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urgent  for  utterance,  he  sought  not  first  for  words,  but  strove, 
as  himself  informs  us,  to  express  it  in  tones.  The  deep  notes 
of  music,  having  no  definite  ending,  but  dying  away  imper- 
ceptibly and  losing  themselves  in  mfinitude,  were  the  chosen 
medium  of  his  emotions.  What  a  fanciful,  fluctuating, 
masterly  voluntary  on  the  organ  is,  as  an  achievement  of  Art, 
to  a  sculptured  product  of  disciplined  genius  ;  so  is  a  fiction 
of  Richter  to  a  creation  of  Goethe. 

This  deficiency  in  plastic  power,  in  the  ability  to  mould 
bis  material  into  well-balanced  proportions,  is  visible  not 
only  in  the  want  of  definiteness  oi  form  in  the  whole  and  in 
the  parts,  but  also  in  the  absence  of  the  restraints  which  such 
a  pov^er  necessarily  exerts  over  the  action  of  the  other  facul- 
ties. Thus,  his  fertility  displays  itself  often  in  rank  luxu- 
riance :  his  pages  are  overloaded  with  prodigality  of  mental 
wealth.  In  his  Vita  book  he  says : — "  Were  it  possible,  I 
would  wish,  that  after  my  death  all  my  thoughts  should  be 
ifiven  to  the  world ;  not  one  should  perish  :"  and  this  conser- 
vative tenderness  towards  the  progeny  of  his  brain  he  prac- 
tised when  composing.  Now,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  Art  to 
reject.  Out  of  a  mass  of  matter  thronging  round  the  genial 
Artist,  he  selects  with  a  severe  hand :  the  successfiil  fulmment 
of  his  design  absolutely  depends  upon  the  compression  of  a 
quantity  of  unconnected  material  into  a  compact  whole  of  pre- 
scribed dimensions.  The  picture  of  Zeuxis  executing  his 
Helen  with  the  five  beautiful  maidens  about  him,  perfecUy  il- 
lustrates the  process  of  true  Art.  The  Ideal,  whicn  is  its  aim, 
is  a  purified  abstraction  firom  the  real. 

To  the  exactions  of  this  fundamental  law  of  Art,  Richter 
was  unwilling  and  unable  to  submit.  His  fisu^ulties,  exempted 
firom  a  severe  and  wholesome  control,  revel  in  all  the  wanton- 
ness of  health  and  uncurbed  vigour.  Thought  springs  out  of 
thought,  till  they  are  so  multiplied  as  to  obroure  the  picture 
they  were  designed  to  illuminate.  You  are  distracted  by  the 
throng  of  similes ;  irritated  by  the  incessant  provocations  to 
your  sense  of  the  comic ;  and  overwrought  by  the  pathetic. 
The  results  of  the  creative  efforts  of  so  abunoant  and  robust 
a  mind,  unrestrained  by  the  requirements  of  definiteness  in 
form,  are  often  somewhat  as  we  might  imagine  natural  pro- 
ducts would  be,  fireed  firom  some  one  of  the  laws  which  preside 
over  their  growth ;  the  branches  of  the  oak,  for  example, 
swelled  by  sap  that  should  have  gone  to  the  stem,  or  the  daisy 
bemonstered  into  the  shape  of  a  sun-flower.  Another  effect  is, 
that  the  alternations  are  too  sudden  and  violent.  Now  we  have 
a  Morin|--iiot  of  mere  blinteriDg,  doog-flpd^dmttgy-filftinming 
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wind, — ^but  warm,  brain-oppressing  thunder  and  lightning, 
duickly  the  clouds  disperse,  and  ironx  the  serenest  blue  the 
sun  glistens  on  leaf  and  blossom,  as  if  angels  were  abroad  and 
had  sent  the  tempest  to  beautify  the  earm  for  their  ple^asure. 
The  rainbow  has  scarcely  arched  the  heavens  in  token  of 
peace,  ere  another  congregation  of  vapor  gathers  over  your 
n^id,  and  rapidly  precipitates  itself  in  fire  and  water.  The 
earth  steams  incessantly,  and  the  atmosphere  is  unwhole- 
somely  thick.  Midst  your  enjoyment  of  a  sunny  landscape,  a 
mist  suddenly  breaks  the  picture,  concealing  some  of  its  peats 
and  magnifymg  others. 

Throughout  his  works,  the  views  and  sentiments  are  sound 
and  true,  often  singularly  deep,  original,  and  beautiful ;  but  the 
mode  and  form  in  which  they  are  presented  are  as  often  un- 
sightly. The  materials  are  of  the  richest  and  most  substan- 
tial, but  so  crowded  one  upon  the  other,  and  so  awkwardly 
put  together,  that  the  edifice  they  constitute  will  be  outlasted 
by  one  inferior  both  in  compass  and  in  strength,  but  erected 
with  symmetry  and  grace.  Writers,  poor  in  resources  com- 
pared with  him,  impart  a  greater  durability  to  their  works,  by 
justness  and  taste  in  execution,  and  the  smooth  hardness  of 
polish.  "  They  mani^  well,"  as  Schiller  says,  "  their  little  fer 
mily  of  ideas,**  while  the  vast  kingdom  of  Richter  loses  much 
of  its  weight  from  the  want  of  due  control. 

But  of  one  in  whom  there  is  so  much  to  love  and  to  ad- 
mire ;  in  whom  a  mighty  intellect,  brightened  by  genius, 
works  ever  under  the  sway  of  the  soundest  principles  and 
purest  aspirations ;  '^  in  whose  anger  even  love  spoke, — not  in 
Its  softness  but  in  its  strength;"  from  whom  philosophers  can 
learn  acuteness,  sages  wisdom,  and  all  men  virtue,— of  such 
a  nature,  at  onee  so  genial,  so  powerful,  and  so  beneficent,  it 
were  as  unjust  as  it  were  ungracious  that  our  last  words 
should  be  words  of  disparagement.  Moreover,  our  strictures, 
if  they  be  just,  go  no  further  than  to  deny  to  Richter  as  crea- 
tive Artist  a  place  by  the  side  of  a  Schiller  or  a  Goethe.  As 
critic  and  philosopner  he  ranks  with  Herder  and  Lessing, 
while  in  wit  and  humor  he  is  both  a  German  Swift  ami 
Sterne  with  the  healthy  purity  of  a  Coleridge  or  a  Scott.  For 
a  concluding  sentence  we  will  borrow  from  the  eminent  Bri- 
tish critic  Carlyle,  who  thus  summarily  characterises  him : — 
''  Unite  the  sportfulness  of  Rabelais,  ana  the  best  sensibility  of 
Sterne,  with  the  earnestness,  and  even  in  slight  portions,  the 
sublimity,  of  Milton  ;  and  let  the  mosaic  brain  ot  old  Burton 

five  forth  the  workings  of  this  strange  union  with  the  pen  of 
erenqf  Beatham.'' 
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Art.  II. —  The  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith^  from  a  variety  of 
original  sources.  By  James  Prior,  author  of  the  Life  of 
Burke.     Philadelphia,  E.  L.  Carey  and  A.  Hart.     1837. 

The  literary  character  never  had  a  freer  exhibition,  with  its 
lights  and  shades,  its  gayety  and  sorrow,  its  defects  of  impru- 
dence, its  virtues  of  benevolence,  than  in  the  person  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.    Linked  to  a  thousand  foibles  but  no  crimes,  the 
sport  of  every  chance  folly  but  never  truant  to  the  call  of  vir- 
tue, he  pursued  his  irregular  course  the  most  pitied  and  the 
best  loved  among  his  contemporaries.     His  biography  is  a  re- 
cord of  the  old  literary  life,  and  in  its  varied  scenes  resembles 
the  strange  visions  of  Grub  Street  we  sometimes  catch  in  the 
pages  of  Yielding  or  Smollett.     We  cannot  help  looking  back 
upon  that  as  tlie  most  characteristic,  if  not  the  best  period  of 
authorship,  when  the  writer  lived  on  in  happy  indUJBference 
from  dav  to  day,  penning  an  essay  or  compiling  a  quarto  for 
the  bookseller  who  humoured  his  eccentricity,  and  was  a 
prompt  treasurer  in  the  payment  of  his  slenaer  necessities. 
His  indolence  had  a  relish  ot  the  early  age,  and  as  he  passed 
from  the  Wits  at  the  Coffee  Houses  and  the  theatre  to  sun  him- 
self in  the  Park   or  in  an  occasional  visit  to  the  country, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  easy  happiness  of  Arcadia.    The  much 
talked  of  misery  of  the  author  by  profession  has  been  far  over- 
stated.    The  unhappiness  of  Genius  is  not  so  great  but  that 
there  are  many,  and  notable  instances  too,  of  those  who  have 
managed  to  live  very  well  by  it,  and  the  improvident  members 
of  the  race  fare  no  worse  than  the  improvident  of  any  other 
class.     A  great  deal  of  good  commiseration  has  been  thrown 
away  upon  the  poor  author,  who  perhaps,  after  all,  is  a  hap- 
pier man  than  his  patron.     Thus  Goldsmith  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  pity  till  the  customary  phrase  ''poor  Goldsmith,"  a 
phrase  to  be  applied  in  love  not  in  pity,  has  grown  familiar 
as  a  proverb.     The  rich  need  not  regret  his  lile|  for  there  are 
other  things  than  wealth  and  a  dignined  station  in  society  to 
constitute  happinoHH.     The  cheerlulness  of  the  soul,  the  ready 
sympathy  of  the  iiuart,  the  fine  thoughts  of  the  head,  the  plea- 
sures of  friendship,  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  business,  and 
ability  to  follow  one's  own  inclination,  the  devotion  to  ''  the 
labour  that  we  delight  in  that  physics  pain,"  are  items  that 
enter  into  the  account ;  and  the  man  that  possesses  these,  with 
health  and  means  to  their  enjoyment,  which  they  presuppose, 
need  not  envy  a  prince.     Golasmith  was  happy  in  these  re- 
jspects.    It  is  true  he  died  poor,  but  he  always  lived  honourably 
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On  the  reward  of  his  talents,  indebted  to  no  other  patronage 
than  that  of  the  puUic.  After  Scarron  he  playfully  took  his 
badge  of  nobility  from  his  bookseller,  and  called  himself  the 
Marquis  of  Newberry ;  and  while  he  could  furnish  such  papers 
as  the  Bee  or  the  Chinese  Letters,  and  volumes  hke  the  His- 
tory of  England,  he  was  able  to  back  his  title  by  a  hberal  es* 
tate.  Newberry  supplied  him  with  small  sums,  credited  the 
bills  of  his  landlady,  met  the  drafts  from  his  tailor ;  and  what 
needed  the  Poet  more?  He  could  entertain  Johnson,  and 
Burke,  and  Reynolds,  and  whole  troops  of  children  at  his  lodg- 
ings ;  could  take  his  seat  at  the  Club ;  and  had  means  to  sup- 
port an  extra  wardrobe  at  the  masquerade ;  had  always  a 
fi|uinea  for  the  distressed ;  and  besides  the  relief  of  his  present 
desires,  found  time  without  adequate  reward  to  unite  two  of 
the  finest  poems  in  the  langfuage  for  the  sake  of  Fame 
and  Posterity.  On  the  score  of  wealth  he  could  enjoy  all 
his  wants,  since  he  was  a  man  of  simple  habits,  and  asked 
for  little  from  without ;  he  was  rich  in  himself,  and  illustrated 
his  own  couplet- 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long  \ 

for  he  travelled  through  Europe  on  foot  without  bills  of  credit, 
and  subsisted  in  London  on  the  moderate  recompense  of  the 
publishers. 

Our  estimate  of  the  infelicity  of  Genius  is  partial.  We  talk 
of  the  miseries  of  authorship,  but  take  no  account  of  the  pain- 
ful Ufe  of  the  merchant ;  the  careful  brow,  the  early  and  late 
application,  the  diligence  of  many  years  at  the  sport  of  an 
unruly  wind ;  drawn  over  the  soul  like  a  pall,  the  harrow- 
ing visions  of  inevitaUe  bankruptcy,  which  must  sweep  away 
his  long-sought  earnings,  with  the  trust  of  the  widow  and  or- 
phan in  his  keeping  to  rob  him  of  his  last,  best  earthly  possession, 
his  station  of  honour  among  men.  We  do  not  think  of  the 
anxieties  of  wealth  when  we  overvalue  the  suffering  of  the 
improvidence  which  neglects  it.  So,  too,  of  the  physician,  the 
lawyer,  and  of  every  grade  of  society  from  the  highest ;  each 
has  its  evils  and  knows  Us  own  bitterness  :  the  wretched  out- 
casts on  the  world,  the  unhappy  inmates  of  the  sad  wards  in  Bed- 
lam, are  not  all  numbered  or  constituted  from  the  race  of  Poets, 
though  they  be  imprudent,  or  '*  of  imagination  all  compact.'^ 
There  are  woes  dark  enough  in  the  annals  of  literary  history^ 
bat  they  are  not  confined  to  its  pages  ;  they  are  the  lot  of  man, 
^  thick  sown  like  a  scurf  o'er  life  ;'^nor  should  we  repine  over 
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the  sorrows  of  others  till  we  are  securely  {strengthened  against 
those  liable  to  ourselves.  So  superior  is  every  thing  connected 
with  literature,  that  we  care  not  to  see  its  true  nobility  drawn 
into  contempt ;  the  scholar,  even  with  his  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions, his  distaste  of  "  the  sacred  thirst  for  gold,"  is  a  greater, 
perhaps  not  less  unfortunate,  and  may  be  a  better  man  than 
the  being  who  despises  him. 

Mr.  Prior's  new  life  of  Goldsmith  does  honour  to  the  poet, 
and  must  ensure  to  the  author  the  gratitude  of  the  literary 
world.     It  is  rarely  that  such  qualifications  meet  for  the  work 
of  biography  as  those  possessed  by  Mr,  Prior,  whose  taste 
is  of  no  common  order.    His  subject  appears  slight  on  its  sur- 
face as  comprehending  the  simple  life  of  a  man  of  letters  disen- 
tangled from  the  interests  of  party  politics  or  religion ;  but  this 
very^  case  constitutes  its  difficulty.    Had  there  been  virulent 
prejudices  against  Goldsmith,  they  would  have  asked  the  atten- 
tion of  his  friends ;  their  discussion  would  have  elucidated  his 
character ;  his  errors  would  have  been  weighed,  and  his  good 
aualities  fairly  established.    Nothing  of  this  kind  was  called 
K>rth.    At  his  death  Johnson  pronounced  him  ''a  very  great 
man,"  which  the  world  knew  nrom  his  writings  :  but  no  one, 
while  the  materials  were  recent,  erected  a  suitable  monument 
to  his  worth.     Exaggerated  anecdotes  of  his  extreme  simpli- 
city were  sufiered  to  pass  current ;  his  foibles  were  multiplied 
to  failings  ;  and  in  the  great  literary  memorial  of  his  times  his 
pretensions  were  obscured  by  the  vast  shadow  of  Johnson. 
In  the  mean  time  the  &me  of  the  author  increased  ;  edition  after 
edition  was  published  of  his  delightful,  heart-easing  novel ;  his 
poetry  was  copied  and  emulated,  and,  what  was  more,  popularly 
read ;  thousands,  in  defiance  of  the  unities  and  good  breeding, 
went  away  pleased  from  the  performance  of  his  comedy ;  the 
rich  humour  of  his  Essays  was  admitted,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  give  the  world  a  just  idea  of  the  man.    While  entire 
hecatomte  were  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  Johnson,  scarce  a  sin- 
gle offering  was  presented  at  the  deserted  fane  of  Goldsmith. 

This  neglect  Mr.  Prior  has  amply  remedied.  With  un- 
tiring industry  he  has  sought  out  imd  traced  every  possible 
memorial  of  the  poet,  whetner  in  loose  fragments  oi  his  wri- 
ting, or  personal  anecdotes  and  recoU^tions  lingering  in  the 
memory  of  his  friends.  He  has  collected  so  vast  an  amount 
of  new  and  interesting  matter,  that  before  this  the  life  of  the 
poet  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  written.  The  way  in 
which  many  oi  these  materials  have  been  found  is  extraor- 
dinary. We  shall  offer  several  instances  that  naturally  hang 
together.    The  fact  of  Oold^th's  r^ence  at  Green  Arbour 
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Court  (made  the  scene  of  one  of  Irving's  happy  sketches,)  is 
well  known  ;  but  what  do  we  not  owe  to  Mr.  Prior  for  the  re* 
covery  of  the  following  characteristic  incidents? 

**  In  the  year  1820,  loDg  before  any  thought  of  this  biography  was 
eDtertaioed,  eotering  a  small  shop  of  miscellaneous  articles  in  the 
Clapham-Road,  in  order  to  purchase  the  first  edition  (1765)  of  his 
Essays  lying  in  the  window,  the  owner,  a  fresh-looking  woman  be« 
tween  sixty  and  seventy,  in  opening  the  volume  made  a  variety  of 
affectionate  encomiums  on  his  kindness  and  charity  to  others  when 
labouring  under  difficulties  himself,  intimating,  at  the  same  time^  her 
personal  knowledge  of  the  persons  befriended*  Curiosity  thus  ex* 
cited,  occasioned  inquiry ;  and  this  person,  whose  features  and  shop» 
though  not  her  name,  are  well  remembered,  communicated  all  she 
professed  to  recollect. 

'*  By  her  account  she  was  a  near  relative  of  the  woman  who 
kept  the  house  in  Green-Arbour  Court,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  years  went  frequently  thither,  one  of  the  inducements  to  which 
was  the  cakes  and  sweat-meats  given  to  her  and  other  children  of  the 
family  by  the  gentleman  who  lodged  there ;  these  they  duly  valued 
at  the  moment,  but  when  afterwards,  considered  as  the  gifts  of  one 
so  eminent,  the  recollection  became  a  source  of  pride  and  boast« 
Another  of  his  amusements  consisted  in  assembling  these  children 
in  his  room,  and  inducins  them  to  dance  to  the  music  of  his  flute. 
Of  this  instrument,  as  a  favourite  relaxation  from  study,  he  was  fond. 
He  was  usually,  as  she  subsequently  heard  when  older  and  induced 
to  inquire  more  about  him,  shut  up  in  the  room  during  the  day,  went 
out  in  the  evenings,  and  preserved  regular  hours.  His  habits  other* 
wise  were  sociabfe,  and  he  had  several  visitors.  One  of  the  com* 
panions,  whose  society  gave  him  particular  pleasure,  was  a  respect- 
able watchmaker  residing  in  the  same  court,  celebrated  for  the 
possession  of  much  wit  and  humour  ;  qualities  which,  as  they  dis- 
tinguish his  own' writings,  he  professes  to  have  sought  and  cultivated 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  His  benevolence,  as  usual,  flowed 
freely,  according  to  my  informant,  whenever  he  had  any  thing  to 
bestow,  and  even  when  he  had  not,  the  stream  could  not  always  be 
checked  in  its  current ;  an  instance  of  which  tells  highly  to  his 
honour.  The  landlord  of  the  house  having  fallen  into  difficulties^ 
was  at  length  arrested  ;  and  Goldsmith,  who  owed  a  small  sum  for 
rent,  being  applied  to  by  his  wife  to  assist  in  the  release  of  her 
husband,  found  that,  although  without  money,  he  did  not  want  re* 
sources  ;  a  new  suit  of  clothes  was  consigned  to  the  pawnbroker, 
and  the  amount  raised,  proving  much  more  than  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge his  own  debt,  was  handed  over  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner* 
It  wouM  be  a  singular  though  not  an  improbable  coincidence,  if  this 
story,  repeated  to  the  writer  by  the  descendant  of  a  person  who 
afterwards  became  his  tailor,  and  who  knew  not  that  it  had  been 
previooriy  told,  shoold  apply  to  that  identical  suit  of  apparel  fbr 
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which  he  incurred  so  much  odium  and  abuse  from  Griffiths ;  and 
that  an  effort  of  active  benevolence  to  relieve  a  debtor  from  gaol 
should  have  given  rise  to  a  charge  against  him  resembling  disho- 
nesty. The  quarrel  appears  to  have  occurred  about  the  period  in 
question."     Life,  p.  171. 

The  allusion  iu  the  latter  clause  is  this.  Goldsmith,  it  seems, 
had  procured  Griffiths,  his  publisher,  to  be  surety  to  his  tailor 
for  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  when  he  desired  to  secure  a  situation 
in  the  army,  to  obtain  which  he  must  appear  well  dressed. 
He  was  immediately  to  return  the  suit  or  discharge  the  debt. 
He  failed  in  his  object,  of  which  more  presently,  and  in  his 
necessity  took  the  clothes  to  a  pawnbroker,  where  they  were 
found  by  Griffiths.  A  correspondence  took  place,  severe  on 
the  part  of  the  publisher,  \\4Mch  drew  forth  the  annexed  letter 
from  Goldsmith  hitherto  unpublished.  The  passages  we  have 
underscored  certainly  favour  Mr.  Prior's  ingenious  and  honour- 
able suggestion. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  gaol  to  which  my  own  imprudences 
and  your  letter  seem  to  point.  I  have  seen  it  inevitable  these  three 
or  four  weeks,  and,  by  heavens  !  request  it  as  a  &Tour — as  a  favour 
that  may  prevent  somewhat  more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years 
struggling  with  a  wretched  being — with  all  that  contempt  that  indi- 
gence  brings  with  it — with  all  those  strong  passions  which  make  con- 
tempt insupportable.  What,  then,  has  a  gaol  that  is  formidable  ?  I 
shall  at  least  have  the  society  of  wretches,  and  sQch  is,  to  me,  true 
society.  I  tell  you  again  and  again,  I  am  now  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will  be  punctual  to  any  appoint- 
ment you  or  the  tailor  shall  make ;  thus  far,  at  least,  I  do  not 
act  the  sharper,  since,  unable  to  pay  my  debts  one  way,  I  would 
willingly  give  some  security  another.  No,  Sir  ;  had  I  been  a  sharper^ 
had  I  been  possessed  oj'less  good  nature  and  natwe  generosity f  I  might 
surely  now  have  been  m  better  circumstances. 

**  1  am  guilty,  I  own,  of  meannesses  which  poverty  unavoidably 
brings  with  it :  my  reflections  are  filled  with  repentance  for  my  im- 
prudence, but  not  with  any  remorse  for  being  a  villain  ;  that  may 
be  a  character  you  unjustly  charge  me  with.  Your  books,  I  can 
assure  you,  are  neither  pawned  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  of  a 
friend  from  whom  my  necessities  obliged  me  to  borrow  some  money : 
whatever  becomes  of  my  person,  you  shall  have  them  in  a  month. 
It  is  very  possible,  both  the  reports  you  have  heard  and  your  oum  sug» 
gestions  may  lutve  brought  you  false  information  with  respect  to  wty 
character ;  it  is  very  possible  that  the  man  wham  you  regard  wUh  <2f - 
ieetation  may  inwardly  bum  with  grateful  resentment.  It  is  very  pes- 
mble  that,  upon  a  second  perusal  of  the  letter  I  sent  yon,  yoa  may 
Mi  tte  workings  of  a  mind  strongly  agitated  with  gratitude  and 
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jealousy.  If  such  circumstances  should  appear,  at  least  spare  in. 
vective  till  my  book  with  Mr.  Dodsley  shall  be  published  ;  and  then 
perhaps  you  may  see  the  bright  side  of  a  mind,  when  my  professions 
shall  not  appear  the  dictates  of  necessity,  but  of  choice. 

^  You  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner  knew  me  not.  Perhaps  so  ;  but 
he  was  a  man  I  shall  ever  honour ;  but  I  have  friendships  only  with 
the  dead  !  I  ask  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  time ;  nor  shall  I 
add  to  it  by  any  other  professions,  than  that  I  am, 

**  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

•*  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

The  situation  in  the  army  alluded  to  as  sought  by  Gold- 
smith unfolds  a  third  instance  ^incidentally  hit  upon  from  a 
lar^  volume)  of  Mr.  Prior's  diligence.  At  one  period  Gold- 
smith had  in  view  an  appointment  with  liberal  perquisites 
under  the  East  India  Company,  as  physician  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  which  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ireland. 
The  cause  of  his  abandoning  this  scheme,  so  favourable  to  his 
wants,  has  never  before  been  explained.  The  investigation 
discloses  a  new  disappointment  in  the  life  of  the  Poet,  which 
but  adds  to  his  mbfortunes  or  ennobles  his  ailer-character  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  reader.  The  circumstances 
were  these : — 

**  Difficulty  in  providing  necessary  supplies  for  the  voyage,  or 
the  unsteadiness  of  mind  confessed  by  him  as  one  of  his  faults, 
produced  soon  afterwards  its  necessary  results ;  for  his  views  on 
India  were  for  a  time  suspended.  Looking  seriously  to  the  length 
of  absence  necessary  to  acquire  the  promised  independence,  the 
pain  felt  in  quitting  his  native  country,  and  the  improbability,  when 
once  away,  of  returning  to  it,  probably  occasioned  distaste  to  the 
expedition  altogether.  The  navy  or  army  promised  all  he  now 
wanted, — present  provision  and  less  permanent  removal  from  Eng* 
land.  To  one  of  these  departments  his  medical  services  were  now 
tendered,  induced  by  the  example  of  several  acquaintance,  and  the 
remembrance  of  Grainger  and  Smollett,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  adven. 
ture,  or  for  a  more  extensive  observation  of  mankind,  pursued  a 
similar  course  in  early  life. 

^  Either  of  the  services  could  be  joined  with  a  less  expensive  outfit 
than  that  required  for  an  India  voyage,  and  might  be  quitted  with 
greater  facility  if  uncongenial  to  his  feelings.  Prompted  by  such 
considerations,  he  presented  himself  at  Surgeon's  Hall  for  examina* 
tion  as  an  hospital  mate,  in  December  1758  ;  and  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  all  his  projects,  and  with  feelings  nearly  akin  to  despair, 
was  rejected  as  unqualified. 

**  Whether  this  mortifying  result  arose  from  want  of  knowledge 
of  minute  anatomy,  which,  having  been  long  from  the  schools,  might 
be  easily  forgotten ;  or  of  operative  surgery,  to  which,  contemplating 
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physic  as  his  peculiar  protincey  he  might  not  have  paid  sufficient 
attention ;  whether  his  memory  or  presence  of  mind  were  over- 
powered by  the  apprehension  felt  by  every  surgical  tyro  on  such 
occasions,  or  he  was  disconcerted  by  the  banter  of  some  such  ex- 
aminer as  Roderick  Random  encountered,  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  The 
circumstance  is  curious  in  itself,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  dis- 
qloeed*  No  communication  on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  his  relatives,  nor  was  it  even  surmised  by  any  of  his  ac- 
quaintance or  biographers  ;  althoufirh  no  doubt  known  to  a  few  more 
intimate  associates,  who  were  sufficiently  reserved  to  keep  the 
secret.  The  unexplained  relinquishment  of  the  India  appointment 
first  excited  suspicion  of  the  fact  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  rumour,  vague  indeed  and  unsatisfactory,  of  the 
sumo  nature,  communicated  by  ah  eminent  physician.  The  cause 
of  such  abandonment  then  became  obvious,  rejection  for  one  branch 
of  service  necessarily  disqualifying  him  for  all ;  and  by  the  regula- 
tions of  medical  bodies,  no  re-examination  of  an  unsuccessful  ap- 
plicant could  be  had  under  a  period  of  three  or  six  months  for  the 
advantage  of  further  study.  Accident,  therefore,  or  something  akin 
to  accident,  did  for  him  what  it  has  done  for  others  of  our  eminent 
men,  who  had  determined  to  proceed  abroad  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth, — it  kept  him  at  home  to  acquire  fame ;  and  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  Burke  and  Burns,  to  elevate  the  literature  of  our  coun- 
try."    Life,  p.  149. 

But  Mr.  Prior  possesses  other  qualities  than  diligence,  impor- 
tant as  this  is  to  the  present  undertaking.  His  sound  judgment 
k  frequently  called  into  exercise  in  the  estimate  of  facts  as  vjM 
as  a  practical  shrewdness  in  discriminating  them  from  the  mass 
of  error.  Whether  from  actual  injustice  or  the  negligence  apt 
to  follow  mere  tradition,  few  authors  have  suffered  more  from 
misrepresentation  than  Goldsmith.  There  is,  too,  a  license 
taken  by  story-tellers  of  fastening^  a  good  tale  on  some  well- 
known  numourist,  which  strongly  adds  to  its  point.  More 
quaint  jokes  are  related  of  Rabelais  than  even  that  prime  jester 
ever  devised,  and  our  Oliver's  name  has  been  scarcely  less 
available.  The  pleasant  story  of  his  dilemma  with  his  land- 
lady, when  the  world  had  lost  so  worthy  a  bachelor  had  not 
Johnson  carried  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  the  bookseller,  so 
far  as  the  predicament  of  marriage  is  concerned,  is  without 
foundation.  Again,  Cumberland  in  his  memoirs,  in  the  same 
romancing  vein,  gives  an  account  of  the  first  performance  of 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  where  the  club  met  at  the  Shakspeare 
tavern  for  an  early  dinner,  with  Johnson  in  the  chair,  and  "the 
Poet,  the  Burkes,  Pitzherbert,  Caleb  Whiteford,  and  a  phalanx 
of  North  British,  predetermined  applauders  under  the  banner 
of  Major  Mills,  all  good  men  and  true;"    Along  with  these  he 
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set  out  for  the  theatre  with  "  a  very  worthy  and  efficient  mem* 
bar,  Adam  Drummond,  of  amiable  memory,  who  was  gifted  by 
nature  with  the  most  sonorous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
contag[ious  lauGfh  that  ever  echoed  from  the  human  lungs — 
the  nei^ing  of  the  horse  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  a  whis^ 
per  to  It ;  the  whole  thunder  of  the  theatre  could  not  drown 
It  f  and  moreover,  "  he  knew  no  more  when  to  give  his  fire 
than  the  cannon  did  that  was  placed  on  a  battery."  In 
the  arrangements  Johnson  had  a  conspicuous  seat  in  a  side 
box,  and  our  worthv  stentor  occupied  an  elevated  station  in 
the  upper  row.  ''perfectly  well  situated  to  give  tlie  echo  all  its 
play  through  tne  hollows  and  recesses  of  the  theatre."  When 
Johnson  laughed  or  Cumberland  nudged— the  concerted  sig* 
nal — ^Adam  followed  suite  with  his  loud  peals,  till,  warming  m 
his  task,  his  '  ready  chorus '  was  heard  at  every  sentence.  The 
Pit  begein  to  take  umbrage,  though,  as  we  are  told,  <'  the  play 
was  carried  through,  and  triumphed,  not  only  over  Colman's 
judgment,  but  our  own."  It  is  a  pity  there  should  be  a  doubt 
cast  over  so  agreeable  a  story ;  but  unfortunately  for  its  truth, 
Fitzherbert  could  not  have  been  at  the  dinner  party,  for  he  died 
the  year  before ;  North  Britons  were  no  friends  of  Goldsmith, 
who  opposed  Ossian  and  derided  the  Scotch ;  and  Cumberland 
himself  was  seated  with  Kelly  '*  according  to  general  opinion 
as  rivals  or  enemies  rather  than  friends ;  and  as  such,  were  as- 
sailed in  the  innumerable  squibs  and  witticisms  thrown  out  on 
this  occasion.***  Other  popular  anecdotes,  as  of  his  leaving 
Scotland  to  teach  the  Hollanders  English  before  he  understood 
Dutch,  of  his  arrest  by  the  bailiff  who  sent  a  coach  for  him 
from  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  inveigled  him  into 
Pall  Mall,  of  his  mistaking  the  servant  for  the  nobleman  when 
he  delivered  his  set-speech,  are  built  solely  upon  incidents  in 
his  writing.  If  a  novelist  is  to  be  supposed  to  draw  all  his 
hero's  accidents  from  himself,  what  a  miracle  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  ingenious  adventures  would  be  the  author  of 
Pelham,  Captain  Marryatt,  or  most  humorous  Boz. 

The  particularity  of  description  in  the  little  incidents — too 
minute  for  the  eye  of  any  other  than  a  philosopher — of  the 
Poet's  life,  adds  another  important  feature  to  the  work.  The 
slightest  traits  of  Genius  are  to  be  carefully  treasured,  for  they 
are  invaluable  to  our  estimation  of  the  man.  Thus  we  like  to 
read  of  Goldsmith,  during  his  residence  at  the  &rm-houfe  on 
the  Edgeware  road,  reading  at  night  whep  in  bed,  and  some- 
times extinguishing  his  cuidle  by  throwing  his  slipper  at  it ; 

*  Lifi^  p.  445. 
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of  his  losing  his  shoes  when  returning  from  a  neighbouring 
risit,  and  "anathematizing  the  parish  authorities  for  their  negh- 
gence ;"  of  his  taking  the  <<  young  people  of  the  house  "  to  see  the 
strolling  players,  and  laughmg  most  loudly  over  his  own  jokes 
along  tne  road  and  during  the  performance.*  These  minute 
anecdotes  interest  our  sympathy ;  they  bring  the  author  down 
from  his  pedestal,  and  place  him  on  the  level  of  common  life — 
they  are  tne  little  Lilliputian  ties  that  bind  the  man  to  our  heart 
It  is  a  privilege,  too,  to  gather  the  history  of  an  author's 
writings ;  to  trace  the  careless  hint  that  has  given  birth  to  a 
fine  production  of  intellect ;  not  only  to  see  the  actor  in  his 
full  dress,  but  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  view  him  in  his 
unguarded  moments,  and  catch  the  secret  of  his  success  in 
public.  Like  the  patient  alchymist,  we  watch  the  ordinary 
process  of  mind,  handle  the  tools  of  the  workman,  imbibe  his 
method,  ^asp  the  lucky  attempts  at  improvement,  follow  the 
rude  ore  m  its  various  transmutations,  till  it  is  presented  to  the 
world  the  richly  chased  pure  gold.  The  full  history  of  a 
single  work  of  genius,  followed  through  its  minutest  passages, 
embracing  not  only  the  general  plan  but  the  slight  passmg 
ideas  which  suggest  the  detail,  would  be  one  of  me  most  va- 
luable works  ever  offered  in  literature.  This  is  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  author  will  rarely  disclose  the  weakness  or  sim- 
plicity of  his  machinery ;  he  prefers  that  we  should  bedazzled 
by  the  result  rather  than  pry  mto  its  means ;  we  are  to  hear 
the  oracle  speak,  but  not  look  too  closely  into  the  recesses  of 
the  shrine.  We  have  less  of  this  reserve  in  the  case  of  Gold- 
smith. The  incidents  and  thoughts  in  his  works  are  such  as 
happened  to  himself,  or  were  likely  to  arise  from  his  situation. 
He  put  the  foibles  of  his  own  character  into  requisition,  as  well 
as  arew  from  his  observation  on  others.  The  adventure  of 
Moses  in  the  novel  was  founded  on  a  real  incident  in  his  £bl- 
mily.    So,  too,  that  character  of  his  poem — 

The  broken  soldier  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away ; 
"Wept  o*er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won — 

had  its  origin  from  a  poor  veteran,  who  frequented  his  father's 
hospitable  house.  On  another  occasion  the  author  converted 
an  indifferent  joke  into  an  excellent  homily,  in  the  passage 
where  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  addresses  his  son,  "  You  are, 
my  boy,  going  to  London  on  foot,  in  the  manner  Hooker,  your 
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great  ancestor,  travelled  there  before  you.  Take  from  me  the 
same  horse  that  was  given  him  by  the  fi;ood  Bishop  Jewel^ 
this  staffs  and  take  this  book  too ;  it  will  be  your  comfort  on 
the  way."  This  was  suggested  by  one  of  his  early  adventures 
in  Ireland.  The  story,  which  is  in  Goldsmith's  own  words,  is 
too  delightful  a  piece  of  character  to  be  omitted.  He  had 
quitted  home  on  an  expedition  no  one  knew  whither,  with 
some  thirty  pounds  and  a  good  horse;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  had  returned  penniless,  with  a  broken  nag  he  termed 
Fiddleback.  When  his  mother  received  him  with  coolness,  he 
^  related  to  have  said,  "  And  now,  my  dear  mother,  after  hav- 
ing struggled  so  hard  to  come  home  to  you,  I  wonder  you  are 
not  more  rejoiced  to  see  me."  The  following  letter,  he  penned 
at  the  time,  must  have  removed  all  her  vexation. 

^  Mr  DsAK  Mother, 

''If  you  will  sit  down  and  calmly  listen  to  what  I  say^ you  shall 
be  fully  resolved  in  every  one  of  those  many  questions  you  have 
asked  me.  I  went  to  Cork,  and  converted  my  horse,  which  you 
prize  so  much  higher  than  Fiddleback,  into  cash,  took  my  passage 
in  a  ship  bound  for  America,  and  at  the  same  time  paid  the  captain 
for  my  freight  and  all  the  other  expenses  of  my  voyage.  But  it  so 
happened  that  the  wind  did  not  answer  for  three  weeks ;  and  you 
know,  mother,  I  could  not  command  the  elements.  My  misfortune 
was,  that  wh^  the  wind  served  I  happened  to  be  with  a  party  in  the 
country,  and  my  friend  the  captain  never  inquired  after  me,  but  set 
sail  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  I  had  been  on  board.  The 
remainder  of  my  time  I  employed  in  the  city  and  its  environs,  vie  w* 
ing  every  thing  curious ;  and  you  know  no  one  can  starve  while  he 
has  money  in  his  pocket. 

''Reduced,  however,  to  my  last  two  guineas,  I  be|;an  to  think  of 
my  dear  mother  and  friends  whom  I  had  left  behind  me,  and  so 
bought  that  generous  beast  Fiddleback,  and  bade  adieu  to  Cork  with 
only  five  shillings  in  my  pocket.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  but  a  scanty 
allowance  for  man  and  horse  towards  a  journey  of  above  a  hundred 
miles ;  but  I  did  not  despair,  for  I  knew  I  must  find  friends  on  the 
road. 

"  I  recollected  particularly  an  old  and  fisuthfiil  acquaintance  I  made 
at  college^  who  had  often  and  earnestly  pressed  me  to  spend  a  sum- 
mer with  him,  and  he  lived  but  eight  miles  from  Cork.  This  cir. 
cumstance  of  vicinity  he  would  expatiate  on  to  me  with  particular 
emphasis.  '  We  shall,'  says  he,  '  enjoy  the  delights  of  both  city 
and  country,  and  you  shall  command  my  stable  and  my  purse*' 

"  However,  upon  the  way  I  met  a  poor  woman  all  in  tears,  who 
told  me  her  husband  had  been  arrested  for  a  debt  he  was  not  able 
to  pay,  and  that  his  eight  children  must  now  starve,  bereaved  as 
they  were  of  his  industiy,  which  had  been  their  only  support.    I 
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thought  myself  at  home,  being  not  far  from  my  good  friend's  house, 
and  therefore  parted  with  a  moiety  of  all  my  store  ;  and  pray,  mo- 
ther, ought  I  not  to  have  given  her  the  other  ha1f*crown,  for  what 
she  got  would  be  of  little  use  to  her  7  However,  I  soon  arrived  at 
the  mansion  of  my  afiectionate  friend,  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of 
a  hu£e  mastiff,  who  flew  at  me,  and  would  have  torn  me  to  pieces 
but  for  the  assistance  of  a  woman  whose  countenance  was  not  less 
grim  than  that  of  the  dog ;  yet  she  with  great  humanity  relieved 
me  from  the  jaws  of  this  Cerberus,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  carry 
up  my  name  to  her  master. 

**  Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long,  my  old  friend,  who  was  then 
recovering  from  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  came  down  in  his  night, 
cap,  night-gown,  and  slippers,  and  embraced  me  with  the  most  cor- 
dial welcome ;  showed  me  in,  and  after  giving  me  a  history  of  his 
indisposition,  assured  me  that  he  eonmdered  himself  peculiarly  for- 
tunate in  having  under  his  roof  the  man  he  most  loved  on  the  earth, 
and  whose  stay  with  him  must,  above  all  things^  contribute  to  per- 
fect his  recovery.  I  now  repented  sorely  I  had  not  given  the  poor 
woman  the  other  half-crown,  as  I  thought  all  my  bills  of  humanity 
would  be  punctually  answered  by  this  worthy  man.  I  revealed  to 
him  my  whole  soul ;  I  opened  to  him  all  my  disteesses ;  and  freely 
owned  that  I  had  but  one  half-crown  in  my  pocket ;  but  that  now, 
like  a  ship  after  weathering  out  the  storm,  I  considered  myself  se- 
cure in  a  safe  and  hospitaUe  harbour.  He  made  no  answer,  but 
walked  about  the  room,  rubbine  his  hands  as  one  in  deep  study. 
This  I  imputed  to  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  a  tender  heart,  which 
increased  my  esteem  for  bun ;  and  as  that  increased,  I  gave  the  most 
favourably  interpretation  to  his  silence.  I  construed  it  into  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  as  if  be  dreaded  to  wound  my  pride  by  expressing  his 
commiseration  in  words,  leaving  his  generous  conduct  to  speak  for 
itself. 

^It  now  approached  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  as  I  had 
eaten  no  breakfast,  and  as  my  spirits  were  raised,  my  appetite  for 
dimer  grew  uncommonly  keen.  At  length  the  old  woman  came 
into  the  room,  with  two  plates,  one  spoon,  and  a  dirty  cloth,  which 
she  laid  upon  the  table.  This  appearancet  without  increasing  my 
spirits,  did  not  diminish  my  appetite.  My  protectress  soon  -returned 
with  a  small  bowl  of  sago,  a  small  porringer  of  sour  milk,  a  loaf 
of  stale  brown  bread,  and  the  heel  of  an  old  cheese  all  over  crawl* 
inff  with  mites.  My  friend  apologised  that  his  illness  obliged  him 
tolive  on  slops,  and  that  better  fare  was  not  in  the  house ;  observing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  milk  diet  was  certainly  the  roost  healthful ; 
and  at  eight  o'clock  he  again  recommended  a  regufair  life,  declaring 
that  for  his  part  he  would  lie  down  with  the  lamb  and  rise  with  the 
lark.  My  hunger  was  at  this  time  so  exceedingly  sharp  that  I 
wished  for  another  slice  of  the  k>af,  but  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
without  even  that  refreshment* 
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*'  The  lenten  entertainment  I  had  received  made  me  resolve  to 
depart  aa  soon  as  possible ;  accordingly  next  morning,  when  I  spoke 
of  going,  he  did  not  oppose  my  resolution  ;  he  rather  commended  my 
design,  adding  some  very  sage  counsel  upon  the  occasion.  '  To  be 
sure,'  said  he,  '  the  longer  you  stay  away  from  your  mother,  the 
more  you  will  grieve  her  and  your  other  friends ;  and  possibly  they 
are  already  afflicted  at  hearing  of  this  foolish  expedition  you  have 
made.'  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  without  any  hope  of  soften- 
ing such  a  sordid  heart,  I  again  renewed  the  tale  of  my  distress, 
and  asking  *  how  he  thought  I  could  travel  above  a  hundred  miles 
upon  one  half-crown  !'  I  begged  to  borrow  a  single  guinea,  which  I 
assured  him  should  be  repaid  with  thanks.  *  And  you  know,  Sir,' 
said  I,  '  it  is  no  more  than  I  have  often  done  for  you.'  To  which 
he  firmly  answered, '  Why,  look  you,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  I  have  paid  you  all  you  ever  lent  me,  and  this 
sickness  of  mine  has  lefl  me  bare  of  cash.  But  I  Jutve  bethought 
myself  of  a  conveyance  for  you ;  seU  your  horse^  and  I  wUl  furnish 
you  a  much  heUer  one  to  ride  on,*  I  readily  grasped  at  his  proposal^ 
and  begged  to  see  the  nag,  on  which  he  led  me  to  his  bedchamber,  and 
from  under  the  bed  he  pulled  out  a  stout  oak  stick,  '  Here  he  is,*  said 
he  ;  '  take  this  in  your  hand,  and  it  will  carry  you  to  your  mother* s  with 
more  safety  than  such  a  horse  as  you  ride  J*  I  was  in  doubt,  when 
I  got  it  into  my  hand,  whether  I  should  not,  in  the  first  place,  apply 
it  to  his  pate  ;  but  a  rap  at  the  street  door  made  the  wretch  fiy  to 
it,  and  when  1  returned  to  the  parlor,  he  introduced  me,  as  if  nothing 
ef  the  kind  had  happened,  to  the  gentleman  who  entered,  as  Mr. 
Goldsmith,  his  most  ingenious  and  worthy  friend,  of  whom  he  had  so 
often  heard  him  speak  with  rapture.  I  could  scarcely  compose 
myself;  and  must  have  betrayed  indignation  in  my  mien  to  the 
stranger,  who  was  a  counsellor  at  law  in  the  neighborhood,  a  man 
of  engaging  aspect  and  polite  address. 

^  After  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my  friend  and  me  to  dine  with 
him  at  his  house.  This  I  declined  at  first,  as  I  wished  to  have  no 
fiirther  communication  with  my  old  hospitable  friend  ;  but  at  the 
solicitation  of  both  I  at  last  consented,  determined  as  I  was  by  two 
motives ;  one,  that  I  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  looks  and  man- 
ner of  the  counsellor  ;  and  the  other,  that  I  stood  in  need  of  a  com- 
fortable dinner.  And  there,  indeed,  I  found  every  thing  that  I  could 
wish,  abundance  without  profusion  and  elegance  without  affectation. 
In  the  evening,  when  my  old  friend,  who  had  eaten  very  plentifully 
at  his  neighbour's  table,  but  talked  again  of  lying  down  with  the 
lamb,  made  a  motion  to  me  for  retiring,  our  generous  host  requested 
I  should  take  a  bed  with  him ;  upon  which  I  plainly  told  my  old 
friend  that  he  might  go  home  and  take  care  of  the  horse  he  had 
given  me,  but  that  I  should  never  re-enter  his  doors.  He  went  away 
with  a  lau^h,  leaving  me  to  add  this  to  the  other  little  things  the 
counsellor  already  knew  of  his  plausible  neighbour. 
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**  And  noWf  my  dear  Mother,  I  found  sufficient  to  reconcile  me  to 
all  my  follies ;  for  here  I  spent  three  whole  days.  The  counsellor 
had  two  sweet  girls  to  his  daughters,  who  played  enchantingly  on 
the  harpsichord ;  and  yet  it  was  but  a  melancholy  pleasure  I  felt 
the  first  time  1  heard  them ;  for  that  being  the  first  time  also  that 
either  of  them  had  touched  the  instrument  since  their  mother's 
death,  I  saw  the  tears  in  silence  trickle  down  their  father's  checks. 
I  erery  day  endeavoured  to  go  away,  but  every  day  was  pressed  and 
•bliged  to  stay*  On  my  going,  the  counsellor  offered  me  his  purse, 
with  a  horse  and  servant  to  convey  me  home ;  but  the  latter  I  de- 
clined,  and  only  took  a  guinea  to  bear  my  necessary  expenses  on 
the  read. 

^  Oliveb  Goldsmith." 

*^  To  Mrs.  Anne  Goldsmith,  Ballymahon." 

No  reader  of  the  Traveller  would  imagine  to  what  little 
incident  he  is  indebted  for  that  line  in  the  description  of  the 
Italians : 

By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  begniM, 
The  sports  of  children  saHs/y  ikt  child. 

The  anecdote  is  recovered  by  Mr.  Prior.  Reynolds,  or  one  of 
his  friends,  one  day  visiting  Oliver  in  his  chamb^,  caught  him 
^teaching a fioLVourite  dog  to  sit  upright  on  its  haunches^  or,  as 
is  commonly  said,  to  beg ;"  and  whue  <'  he  occasionally  shook 
his  finger  at  the  unwilling  pupil  in  order  to  make  him  retain 
his  position,  the  page  betore  him  was  wet  with  the  second 
line  of  the  couplet.'^  The  Poet  admitted  that  he  derived  the 
idea  from  his  sport.  This  is  to  become  intimate  with  the  au- 
thor. 

Another  is  characteristic  of  "  poor  Goldy."  One  Pilkington, 
an  odd  though  not  very  honest  adventurer  in  London,  came 
to  the  poet  with  a  pitiful  tale  of  a  capital  piece  of  luck  bein^  like- 
ly to  slip  through  his  fingers  for  the  want  of  a  couple  of  guineas. 
Want  of  money  is  a  rare  sharpener  of  invention,  at  least  it 
appeared  so  with  Pilkington,  who  related  that  a  friend  in 
India  had  sent  him  two  white  mice,  which,  if  he  had  money  for 
a  cage  and  a  proper  suit  of  clothes,  he  could  sell  to  the  Duchess 
of  Manchester,  a  lady  of  virtu  in  such  matters,  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Goldsmith  had  but  one  guinea,  when  ''  He  begged 
to  suggest,  with  much  diffidence  and  deference — the  emer- 
gency was  pressing,  and  might  form  some  apology  for  the  li- 
berty,— ^that  the  money  might  be  raised  from  a  neighbouring 
pawnbroker  by  the  deposit  of  his  friend's  watch  ;  the  incon- 
venience would  not  be  great,  and  at  most  of  only  a  few 
hours'  continuance ;  it  would  rescue  a  sincere  friend  from  en- 
thralment,  and  confer  an  eternal  obligation."    Was  the  Poet 
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«Ter  known  to  resist  the  tithe  of  such  good  eloquence  ?  Gold- 
smith lost  his  watch,  but  the  world  gained  the  ingenious  and 
well-told  tale  of  Prince  Bonbennin  Bonbobbinet  and  the 
White  Mouse  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Prior,  too,  has  an  honest  roal  for  his  subject.  He  has 
a  prompt  sjrmpathy  to  enter  into  and  meet  the  feelings  of  the 
Poet :  he  is  not  startled  by  a  seeming  act  of  affectation  or  a 
slight  display  of  ranity,  nor  does  he  mistake  a  harmless 
ebullition  of  temperament  for  deliberate  envy.  The  biographer 
of  a  man  of  genius,  to  appreciate  his  employment  should  have 
the  feelings  of  a  man  of  genius  himself.  Surely  no  other  than 
a  little  or  illiberal  mind  would  accuse  Goldsmith  of  envy  or 
ill-nature. 

Perhaps  had  Mr.  Prior  thrown  his  materials  into  a  more  con- 
densed form,  his  work  would  have  become  more  popular  with 
the  general  reader.  Few  have  the  leisure  to  devote  to  the 
perusal  of  an  octavo  volume  of  upwards  of  five  hundred 
pagc»  on  a  single  author,  though  he  be  a  favourite  one.  The 
9^  is  practical;  after  the  business  of  the  day,  and  the  atten- 
tion demanded  by  the  immediate  topics  of  the  times — ^the  co- 
lumns of  the  newspaper  and  the  last  political  pamphlet — there 
is  little  opportunity  left  for  the  cultivation  of  literature.  Ex- 
cept with  the  favoured  few,  letters  must  yield  to  merchandize,  to 
politics,  to  science.  The  modem  author,  if  he  would  be  read, 
must  not  write  in  folios.  Mr.  Prior's  Life  of  Croldsmith  is  rather 
an  accumulation  of  &cts  and  criticism  than,  properly  speaking, 
a  classic  biography.  It  belongs  more  to  the  rank  of  Memoirs. 
The  sketchjprefixed  to  the  Paris  edition  of  Goldsmith's  works 
edited  by  Washington  Irving,  approaches  (for  it  is  in  many 
respects  imperfect)  what  the  life  of  the  Poet  should  be, — a  just 
and  elegant  narrative  of  facts,  with  occasional  reflection,  where 
we  gather  the  cream  of  the  whole  story  without  the  trouMe 
of  the  tedious  process  of  investigation.* 

The  character  of  Goldsmith,  as  it  may  now  be  established  (com 
thefullestmaterials,isworthyof  consideration.  Its  master  feature 
was  benevolence.    He  was  in  every  fibre  the  Man  of  Feeling ; 

•  Bdbre  diamiwing  Mr.  Prior's  Life,  we  hare  it' in  our  power  to  correct  a 
mie-statement  that  appears  in  the  work.  In  the  notice  of  Goldsmith's  relativei, 
allusion  is  made  to  tne  family  of  his  brother  Charles,  who  visited  the  Poet  from 
IraUad,  and  shortly  left  London  for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  during 
his  brother's  life.  He  had  four  children,  two  sous  and  two  daucjhters ;  one  of 
the  latter  is  made  to  be  now  resident  in  England,  "  the  other,"  Mr.  Prior  says, 
"  is  supposed  to  have  died  unmarried  -"  and  in  a  note  an  old  letter  is  quoted  from 
a  popular  periodical,  where  his  daughter  is  stated  to  be  "  buried  in  the  Chureh- 
yard  of  St.  Pancras."  This  lady  was  married,  and  is  now  a  widow  living 
among  us;  and  is  said,  with  a  close  family  resemblance,  to  possess  many  of  the 
kind  rirtiMB  of  the  Poet. 
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charity  with  him  was  not  the  performance  of  a  duty,  but  an  im- 
pulse of  his  nature :  he  did  not  reason  about  it,  but  he  felt  it ;  <<  His 
pity  gave  ere  charity  began."  There  were  never  better-heart- 
ed men  than  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  ''He  is  poor  and 
honest,  which  is  recommendation  enough  to  Johnson.  He  is 
now  become  miserable,  and  that  ensures  the  protection  of 
Johnson,"  said  Goldsmith  of  two  objects  whom  the  Doctor  had 
befriended.  This  was  the  affinity  that,  in  spite  of  their  opposite 
habits,  held  them  firmly  together,  a  noble  basis  of  intimacy  wor- 
thy of  both.  Johnson  "  carried  the  unfortunate  victim  of  dis- 
ease and  dissipation  on  his  back  up  through  Fleet  street,  an  act 
which  realizes  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  ;"*  and  Gold- 
smith followed  the  Italian  Baretti,  who  had  been  unfriendly  to 
him,  to  prison.  A  ludicious  incident  is  told  of  his  hesitating 
to  rise  when  called  in  the  morning  when  he  was  found  nestled 
in  the  midst  of  a  feather  bed  which  he  had  ripped  up  in  the  night 
in  consequence  of  the  cold : — he  had  ^iven  the  clothes  to  a  poor 
woman.  More  than  once  his  last  gumea  was  bestowed  to  re- 
lieve the  call  of  distress.  At  one  time  while  engaged  at  a 
game  of  whist  with  a  party  at  a  friend's  house,  be  suddenly 
rushed  from  the  table  into  the  street,  whence  he  immediately 
returned.  On  being  asked  by  his  host  whether  he  was  afiect- 
ed  by  the  heat  of  the  room,  he  replied,  ''  Not  at  all ;  but  in  truth 
I  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  unfortunate  woman  in  the  street 
half  singing,  half  sobbing ;  for  such  tones  could  only  arise 
from  the  extremity  of  distress;  her  voice  grated  painfully  on 
my  ear  and  jarred  my  frame,  so  that  I  couM  not  rest  till  I  had 
sent  her  away."  There  is  a  volume  of  philosophy  in  these 
few  words. 

A  character  of  pure  benevolence  is  rarely  understood  by  the 
world,  or  it  would  be  more  lenient  to  its  accompanying  errors. 
It  would  not  rebuke  the  man  whose  heart  bled  at  the  wants  of 
others  with  indijflference  to  his  own.  Prudence  is  a  cardinal 
virtue,  but  we  cannot  inculcate  it  as  a  homily  over  the  buried 
infirmities  of  Goldsmith.  His  errors  were  his  own,  and  he 
reaped  their  penalty,  but  his  virtues  benefited  society.  We 
would  deal  gently  with  his  failings,  for  they  had  their  rise  in 
a  noble  nature;  they  were  the  growth  of  a  rich  and  productive 
soil,  the  ill  weeds  of  a  luxuriant  harvest.  If  we  may  be  al- 
lowed slightly  to  alter  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we  would 
say,  *<  Let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered,  he  was  a  very  good 
man." 

Incidental  to  his  benevolent  character  was  his  fiuniliarity  in 

*  HazliU. 
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company,  his  love  of  society  and  domestic  life.  Northcote 
said  of  his  easy  friendly  manner,  "  When  Croldsmith  entered  a 
room,  sir,  people  who  did  not  know  him  became  for  a  moment 
silent  from  awe  of  his  Uterary  reputation  ;  when  he  came  out 
again  they  were  riding  upon  his  back.'^  He  knew  how  to 
value  the  little  jo3rs  of  home,  or  he  could  never  have  drawn 
the  household  scenes  of  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield.  His  philoso- 
phy did  not  overlook  trifles,  and  it  was  therefore  the  wiser. 
Life,  domestic  life,  the  abode  of  the  good,  old,  well-worn, 
every  day  sentiments,  the  homely  endearments  of  home,  is  made 
up  of  little  things:  of  the  accustomed  circle  round  the  fireside,  the 
household  aneolote  and  the  honest  family  jest,  never  thread- 
bare, the  humour  of  the  diflferent  members,  the  forwardness  of 
of  the  young  and  the  sedateness  of  the  old,  the  easy  vanity 
of  the  girls  and  the  assuming  consequence  of  the  boys, 
with  those  deeper  shades  of  character  in  the  strength  of  a 
mother's  afifection  or  the  fond  pride  of  a  father.  Of  such  is 
the  genuine  interest  of  Goldsmith's  novel,  which,  independent 
of  schools  and  opinions,  will  be  relished  by  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned  while  an  English  home  exists  to  preserve  the 
simple  fireside  virtues. 

The  friendship  of  Goldsmith  with  such  men  as  Johnson, 
Burke,  and  Rejrnolds,  stamps  his  character  for  sincerity  and 
worth.  We  have  the  best  evidence  that  he  was  loved  by 
all  these.  Johnson  constantly  asserted  a  high  sense  of  admira- 
tion, which  appears  strikingly  set  forth  even  in  the  partial 
pages  of  Boswell;  Burke  wrote  a  high-toned  obituary  at 
his  death ;  and  Reynolds,  during  his  Ufe,  inscribed  to  him,  as 
''his  sincere  friend  and  admirer,"  the  print  from  his  paint- 
ing of  Resignation,  taken  from  the  Poet's  own  verses  in  the 
Deserted  Villaf^.  It  were  illiberal  to  contrast  the  charac* 
ter  or  reputation  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson.  They  were 
Ixith  men  of  many  virtues,  great  talents,  and  few  failings. 
Perhaps  we  love  the  one  while  we  admire  the  other,  but  we 
care  not  to  make  even  this  distinction — we  love  them  both. 

Croldsmith  had  a  proper  sense  of  the  Uterary  character,  or 
rather  he  was  guided  by  a  noble  independence  of  soul,  when, 
in  his  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  prof- 
fered him  bis  services,  he  asked  for  nothing  for  himself,  but 
mentioned  his  brother,  the  clergyman  in  Ireland.  <<As  for 
myself,"  he  said,  when  interrogate  on  his  apparent  indififer- 
ence,  <<  I  have  no  dependence  on  the  promises  of  great  men  ;  I 
look  to  the  booksellers  for  support :  they  are  my  best  friends, 

*  Uk,  p.  281 
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.and  I  am  not  inclined  to  forsake  them  for  others."  He  soneht 
no  interest  with  the  great  by  the  flattery  of  dedications,  but 
nobly  preferred  the  claims  of  friendship  to  the  hope  of  pa- 
irenage.  The  Traveller  was  inscribed  to  his  brother,  fondly 
mentioned  in  the  poem ; 

Where'er  I  roam,  whalever  realm  to  aee, 
Mj  heart  untra veiled  fondly  turns  to  thee ;  ^ 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

The  Deserted  Tillage  was  addressed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds : 
'*  Setting  interest  therefore  aside,  to  which  I  never  paid  much 
attention,  I  must  be  indulged  at  present  in  following  my  affec- 
tions. The  only  dedication  I  ever  made  was  to  my  brother, 
because  I  loved  him  better  than  most  other  men.  He  is  since 
dead.  Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  Poem  to  you.''  The  dedi- 
cation of  his  comedy  to  Johnson  includes  one  of  the 
finest  and  truest  compliments  he  ever  received,—'*  It  may  do  me 
some  hcmour  to  inform  the  public  that  I  have  lived  many 
years  in  intimacy  with  you.  It  may  serve  the  interests  of 
mankind  also  to  inform  them,  that  the  greatest  wit  may  be 
£>und  in  a  character  without  impedring  the  most  unaffected 
{liety."  If  he  preserved  himself  free  from  the  political  contro- 
rersy  of  the  day,  it  was  not  without  solicitation  to  the  con- 
trary. Lord  North's  ministry  sent  to  him  a  carte  blanche  to 
{MTOcure  his  pen  for  the  administration.  His  answer  was 
memorable  ;  ^  I  can  earn  as  much  as  will  supply  my  wants 
^thout  writing  for  any  party ;  the  assistance,  therefore,  you 
offer  is  unnecessary  to  me."  With  all  his  ease,  his  readiness 
<o  be  deceived  by  a  tale  of  pity,  his  pliability  of  disposition,  he 
had  moral  strength  and  dignity  enough  to  stand  independent 
iOf  party. 

Among  Goldsmith's  reputed  failings,  his  vanity  and  love  of 
play  have  been  prominently  set  forth.  It  were  strange  if  one 
.•ao  open  and  artless  in  his  nature  should  not  discover  some 
&ibles.  If  he  sometimes  exhibited  a  slight  complacency  on 
liis  success  with  the  public,  it  was  at  least  pardonable  in  one 
^ho  deserved  it  so  well.  Johnson  set  this  matter  in  its  true 
^ew.  When  the  Poet  said  of  Lord  Camden,  '<  I  met  him  at 
liord  Clare's  house  in  the  country,  and  he  took  no  more  notice 
•of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man,"  the  company 
Jaughed  at  his  simplicity,  but  the  moralist  interfered ;  "  Nay, 
gentlemen,  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right  A  nobleman  ought 
to  have  made  up  to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  I  think  it 
J8  much  against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected  him."    As 
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for  his  vanity  in  conversation,  constantly  thmsting  himself  for* 
ward  with  his  inability  to  talk,  as  it  is  said : — this  mis  been  over^ 
stated.  He  was  not  an  indifferent  talker.  He  never  possessed,- 
indeed,  the  sustained  wisdom  of  Johnson,  yet  he  hit  a  truth 
occasionally  with  great  felicity.  His  observation  of  the  world 
had  been  very  extensive,  his  memory  was  exact,  and  a  ready 
humour  turned  every  incident  to  account.  But  in  no  fair 
sense  of  the  word  can  Goldsmith  be  considered  a  gamester.r 
Neither  Johnson  nor  Reynolds  ever  let  fall  any  statements  to 
support  the  general  belief,  and  surely  such  would  not  have 
escaped  the  zeal  of  Boswell,  (Life,  p.  425.)  He  probably  was 
fond  of  cards,  but  must  have  shunned  the  heartless  life  of  the 
gambler. 

With  such  qualities  as  a  man,  his  merits  as  a  writer  will 
survive  through  all  time.     The  strength  and  grace  combined 
in  his  poems  will  always  please,  the  richness  of  his  humour 
ever  continue  to  <  play  around  the  heart.'    When  more  learned 
and  bolder  writers  are  forgotten,  Goldsmith  will  continue  to 
be  read ;  for  he  depends  not  on  theories  which  are  ever  fluctu- 
ating, ot  fisfccts  which  are  superseded ;  but  on  that  interest  of 
life  and  manners  which  never  grows  old.    He  is  a  window 
seat,  fireside  author,  to  be  taken  up  at  any  moment.    His  ex- 
cellence always  delights.     Beau  Tibbs,  the  Man  in  Black,  or 
the  Monogamist,  cannot  &il  to  be  cheery  companions  against 
a  troubled  or  weary  hour.    The  true  lover  of  literature  seeks 
refuge  in  such  classic  models  from  the  distorted  pictures,, 
either  in  design  or  execution,    which    every  a^  revives.. 
Though  contemporary  writers  have  their  peculiar  mterest,  yei 
for  pleasure  and  delignt  there  are  few  that  will  not  suffer  ia 
conqmrison  with  the  miscellaneous  ability  of  Goldsmith.    Hi9 
pen,  <<  dropping  the  honey  of  Hybla,"  threw  a  charm  over  the 
most  varied  subjects.    Where  is  now  this  pleasing  variety? 
Alas  !  with  the  past.    We  have  no  well-drawn  moral  esaojB 
now-arda3f8  ;  it  is  too  often  an  extravagant    homily  or  a 
piece  of  flif^pant  gossip :  genuine  comedies  of  the  good  old 
school  have  given   way  to  two-act  farces   or  melo-drama» 
in  three :  we  read  no  new  biographies,  such  as  those  of 
Pamell  and  Bolingbroke;  and  the  homefelt,  heartfelt   hn<>* 
room  of  the  domestic  novel  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
is  illy  supplanted  by  the  fashionable  vocabulary  of  Almack^ 
or  the  last  specimen  of  French   extravagance.     The   a^ 
has  lost  by  this  departure  firom  the  literature  of  Goldsmith 
and  Johnson.    It  has  sacrificed  quiet  and  ease,  the  delicious 
repose  of  authorship,  the  elegant  finished  calm  of  Rasselas  and 
the  Yicar ;  but  it  has  not  always  reached  sublimity.    Powes 
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and  strength  are  much  talked  of;  we  hear  of  vigor  and  boldness 
of  conception  with  mastery  of  thought,  (that  we  duly  estimate^ ; 
but  we  sigh  in  vain  for  the  attic  grace  and  softness  of  Goldsmith. 
Onewriter  indeed connectsus with  the  past.  Washington  Irving, 
like  Charles  Lamb,  fairly  belongs  to  another  period,  and  seems 
by  some  freak  of  nature  to  have  been  thrown  amid  tiie  bustle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  generally  the  age  follows  otlier 
standards  of  its  own.  In  Irving's  playful  irony  "  Goldsmith 
was  a  pretty  poet,  a  very  pretty  poet,  though  rather  of  tlie  old 
school.  He  did  not  think  and  feel  so  strongly  as  is  the  fash- 
ion now-a-days ;  but  had  he  lived  in  these  times  of  hot  hearts 
and  hot  heads,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  written  quite  differ- 
ently." 


Art.  III. — A  Discourse  of  Natural  T^eologyj  showing  the 
Nature  of  the  Evidence  and  the  Advantages  of  the  Study. 
By  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  F.  R.  S.  and  Member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lee  db 
Blanchard.     1835.     12mo.  pp.  190. 

Although  this  work  of  the  multifarious  ex-chancellor  has 
been  so  long  before  the  public,  we  take  it  up  with  the  intention 
of  subjecting  its  logic  to  a  thorough  examination,  because  we 
do  not  think  it  a  good  book ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  cal- 
culated to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  very  cause  it  professes 
to  support.  It  professes  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
validity  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  truths  of  Natural  The- 
ology rest ;  and  we  propose  to  show  that  his  lordship  has  fallen 
into  many  grave  misconceptions  of  his  subject,  uttered  many 
irrelevances,  propounded  much  bad  logic,  and  set  forth  some 
principles  unsound  and  of  dangerous  consequence.  If  this 
can  be  shown,  it  ought  to  be  shown  ;  for  his  lordship's  name 
and  character  are  held  in  much  higher  estimation  in  many 
quarters  in  this  country  than,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  entitled  to 
*  hold ;  and  this  is  likely  to  give  his  opinions  a  weight  and  in* 
fluence  they  might  not  otherwise  gain.  Besides,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  work  has  not  been  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  in  the 
right  tone  and  manner.  In  most  of  the  journals  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  many  in  England,  it  has  been  highly  commended 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  theological  literature ;  and  its  logic 
and  principles  have  been  made  the  subject  of  exceedingly  un- 
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discriminatinfi^  and  unqualified  approbation .  On  the  other  hand, 
with  one  exception,  those  English  journals  which  have  noticed 
it  unfavourably,  hare  appeared  to  us  not  sufficiently  critical, 
thorough,  and  impartial,  besides  indulging  too  much  in  flip- 
pant personalities  and  irrelevant  sarcasm.  Avoiding  these,  we 
shall  endeavour  fairly  to  exhibit  the  train  and  substance  of 
reasoning,  and  to  justify  the  judgment  we  have  expressed  re- 
specting his  discourse.  If  our  plan  shall  make  the  article  less 
spirited  and  agreeable,  we  hope  that,  for  the  attentive  reader, 
it  will  better  promote  the  cause  of  truth.  But  we  will  not  pass 
sentence  before  the  evidence  is  adduced. 

In  the  first  section,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  the 
writer  attacks  the  common  division  of  Science  into  the  two 
great  branches  of  Human  and  Divine.  This  he  thinks  neces- 
sary to  the  main  desi^  of  his  work,  inasmuch  as  he  supposes 
the  division  in  question  has  arisen  from  the  prejudice  that 
Human  Science  and  Divine  are  founded  upon  dilSerent  kinds 
of  evidence,  and  that  it  tends  to  perpetuate  this  prejudice. 
After  having  shown,  as  he  supposes,  that  such  a  prejudice  or 
principle  could  not  be  applied  to  classify  the  objects  of  ordinary 
scientific  research,  he  concludes  that  it  were  equally  erroneous 
to  employ  it,  in  order  to  make  the  general  separation  of  all 
science  into  the  two  branches  above  mentioned. 

This  classification,  accordins;  to  the  section  before  us,  is  not 
only  "  inaccurate,"  as  proceecung  from  an  unsound  principle 
of  arrangement,  but  it  also  "  materially  impairs  the  force  of  the 

JTOofs  upon  which  Natural  Theology  rests."  We  have  no 
oubt  but  that  the  most  of  our  readers  will  allow  Lord 
Brougham  at  least  the  equivocal  praise  of  originality  in  this 
part  of  his  discourse ;  for  few  persons,  we  presume,  have  ever 
imagined  that  the  division  in  question  has  arisen  from  such  a 
source,  or  that  it  is  attended  with  such  a  consequence. 

But  the  attempt  to  do  away  the  distinction  between  Hu- 
man Science  and  Divine,  is  not  more  novel  than  the  me- 
thod pursued  is  curious.  This  is  undertaken  by  showing 
that  the  principle  of  classification  from  which  the  author  has 
supposed  it  to  spring,  cannot  be  applied  to  subdivide  the 
general  department  of  Human  Science ;  and  if  it  fail  here,  he 
asks,  is  it  not  equally  fallacious  when  employed  to  make  the 
more  general  division  of  all  science  into  the  two  great  branches 
under  consideration  ?    To  use  his  own  language : 

**  The  careless  inqairer  into  physical  truth  would  certainly  think 
he  had  seized  on  a  sound  principle  of  classification  if  he  should 
divide  the  objects  with  which  philosophy,  natural  and  mental,  is 
conversant,  into  two  classes— those  objects  of  which  we  know  the 
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existence  by  our  eensefl  or  our  eonsciotisness ;  that  is,  external  ob« 
jects  which  we  see,  taste,  touch,  smell,  internal  ideas  which  we 
remember,  or  emotions  which  we  feel — and  those  objects  of  which 
we  only  know  the  existence  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  founded 
upon  something  originally  presented  by  the  senses  or  by  conscious- 
Dess«  *  *  *  But  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  both  bow  very 
short  a  way  this  classification  would  carry  our  inaccurate  logician, 
and  how  entirely  his  principle  fails  to  support  him  even  during  that 
little  part  of  his  journey.  Thus,  the  examination  of  certain  visible 
objects  and  appearances  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  light  and 
vision.  Our  senses  teach  us  that  colours  differ,  and  that  their 
mixture  forms  other  hues  ;  that  their  absence  is  black,  their  combi- 
nation in  certain  prepitrations,  white.  We  are  in  the  same  wtiy 
enabled  to  understand  that  the  organ  of  vision  performs  its  func- 
tions by  a  natural  apparatus  resembling,  though  fiir  surpassing,  cer* 
tain  instruments  of  our  own  constructing,  and  that  therefore  it 
works  on  the  same  principles.  But  that  light,  which  can  be  per- 
ceived directly  by  none  of  our  senses,  exists,  as  a  separate  body, 
we  only  infer  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  things  which  our  senses 
do  perceive*  So  we  are  acquainted  with  the  efiects  of  heat ;  w^e 
know  that  it  extends  the  dimensions  of  whatever  matter  it  penetrates ; 
we  feel  its  effects  upon  our  own  nerves  when  subjected  to  its  opera- 
tion ;  and  we  see  its  effects  in  augmenting,  liquefying,  and  decom- 
posing other  bodies;  but  its  existence  as  a  separate  substance 
we  do  not  know,  except  by  reasoning  and  by  analogy.  Again,  to 
which  of  the  two  classes  must  we  refer  the  air  t  Its  existence  is 
not  made  known  by  the  sight,  the  smell,  the  taste ;  but  is  it  by  the 
touch  t  Assuredly  a  stream  of  it  blown  upon  the  nerves  of  touch 
produces  a  certain  effect ;  but  to  infer  from  thenee  the  existence  of 
a  rare,  light,  invisible,  and  impalpable  fluid,  is  clearly  an  opei-ation 
of  reasoning,  as  much  as  that  which  enables  us  to  infer  the  existence 
of  light  or  heat  from  their  perceptible  effects.*' 

The  author  continues  thus  to  exclude  the  objects  of  Natural 
Philosophy^  as  he  calls  them,  from  the  first  class,  by  the  ap- 
plication 01  this  principle  of  his  superficial  logician,  until  he 
thinks  himself  justified  in  saying — '^  Thus,  then,  there  is  at 
once  excluded  from  the  first  class  almost  the  whole  range  of 
Natural  Philosophy."  And  he  goes  on  to  show  that  nothing 
remains,  which,  when  severely  examined,  will  stand  the  test. 
Thus,  his  argument  is,  that  the  principle  of  classification  is 
unsound ;  for  when  applied  to  the  objects  of  ordinary  research 
it  reduces  them  all  to  one  class— the  existence  of'^all  being 
made  known  by  one  and  the  same  process  of  reasoning ;  and 
that  class  whicn  the  superficial  inquurer  supposes  to  fall  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  senses  or  of  consciousnesSi  is,  upo^  a 
aeveie  examination,  absolutely  annihilated. 
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This  passage,  like  several  others  in  the  work  before  us,  is 
replete  with  error.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
effects  o(  heat  in  expanding  and  decomposing  bodies,  are  made 
known  by  the  sense  of  sight,  while  its  existence  as  a  separate 
body  is  ascertained  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  But  the  truth 
is,  both  are  made  known  by  one  and  the  same  process.  Heat 
produces  a  certain  effect  upon  our  senses,  upon  bur  minds ; 
and  we  are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  help  conceiving  of 
its  separate  existence.  It  affects  us  also  through  the  medmm 
of  the  changes  it  produces  in  other  substances,  as  well  as  b^ 
its  more  immediate  action  upon  the  senses ;  and  the  same  princi* 
pie  of  suggestion  which  operated  in  the  former  case,  forces  the 
conviction  upon  the  mind  that  an  external  chan^  must  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  internal  affection.  Again,  it  is  supposed 
that  light,  heat,  and  so  forth,  considered  as  separate  substances 
or  agents,  are  the  proper  objects  of  Natural  Philosophy.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  in  this  respect  Natural  Philosophy  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them.  The  effects,  the  changes,  the 
phenomena,  produced  by  these  substances  upon  our  mindi, 
constitute  the  whole  range  of  those  objects  about  which  Na- 
tural Philosophy  is  conversant. 

But  the  error  of  his  supposed  inquirer,  is  not  what  Lord 
Brougham  thought  it  to  be :  it  does  not  consist  in  having 
adopted  a  principle  of  classification  which  would  reduce  aU 
the  objects  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  second  class,  but 
which  would  indeed  leave  them  all  in  the  first  class,  or  those 
observed  by  the  eye  of  consoiousDess  :-r-It  consists  in  having 
adopted  a  principle  which  would  arrange  all  the  objects  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy  in  one  class,  and  those  only  in  the  second 
class  that  have  been  wholly  excluded  from  the  province  of 
Natural  Philosophy  by  our  best  philosophers. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  a  still  more  serious  defect 
in  this  part  of  our  author's  work, — a  defect,  indeed,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  discourse,  and  is  the  source  of  great  con- 
fusion and  perplexity.  We  allude  to  the  substitution  of  a 
process  of  reasoning  for  the  operation  of  a  fundamental  law  of 
t)clie£  Thus,  the  existence  of  an  external  substance  is  said  to 
be  ascertained  by  a  process  of  reasoning ;  whereas  it  only 
makes  an  impression  upon  our  senses  and  minds,  and  we  can- 
not help  believing  in  its  separate  existence  as  the  cause  of  the 
impression.  This  principle  of  our  constitution,  which  has 
been  called  a  fundamental  law  of  belief^  and  which  is  very 
distinct  firom  the  faculty  of  reason,  is  not  recognized  by  our 
author.  A  process  of  reasoning  is  uniformly  made  to  usurp  its 
place  and  office.    In  every  process  of  reasonings  there  is,  ac- 
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(Wording  to  Lord  Brougham's  own  admission,  a  comparison  of 
ideas ;  but  in  the  process  by  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  existence  of  matter  and  of  mind,  there  is  no  comparison  of 
ideas  whatever,  and  consequently  no  process  of  reasoning* 
One  idea  is  suggested  by  another,  but  there  is  no  comparison 
between  them.  The  latter  process  is  voluntary ;  the  former  is 
spontaneous  and  irresistible. 

If  his  Lordship  had  seized  upon  this  principle  of  our  men- 
tal constitution,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  under 
different  names,  by  modem  writers,  his  argument  might  have 
been  far  more  clear  and  satisfactory.  But  he  has  taken  no 
notice  of  it  whatever,  and  without  it,  every  system  of  Natural 
Theology  must  be  radically  defective  in  its  evidence.  By  ex- 
cluding it  from  his  treatise,  he  has  rendered  an  essential  dis- 
service to  the  very  cause  which  he  has  so  aealously  espoused* 
For  it  is  well  known  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
speculations  of  Hume,  and  the  discussions  to  which  they  gave 
nse,  that  experience  and  reasoning:  alone  cannot  constitute  a 
sound  basis  of  evidence  for  the  truths  of  Natural  Theology. 

On  this  point  let  us  quote  the  following  from  Dugald 
Stewart : 

^  Among  those  who  have  denied  the  possibility  of  tracing 
design  from  its  effects,  Mr.  Hume  is  the  most  eminent,  and  he 
seems  to  have  considered  his  reasonings  on  this  subject  as 
forming  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts  of  his  philosophy ; 
accordmg  to  him  all  such  inferences  are  inconclusive,  being 
neither  demonstrable  by  reasoning  nor  deducible  from  ex- 
perience. 

^<  In  examining  Mr.  Hume's  argument  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Beid  admits  that  the  inferences  we  make  of  design  from  its 
effects  are  not  the  result  of  reasoning  or  experience ;  but  still 
he  contends  such  inferences  may  be  made  with  a  d^ee  of 
certainty  equal  to  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to  attain  in 
any  instance  whatever.  The  opinions  we  form  of  the  talents 
of  other  men,  nay,  our  belief  that  other  men  are  intelligent 
beings,  are  founded  on  the  very  inference  of  design  from  its 
efiects.  Intelligence  and  design  are  not  objects  of  our  senses ; 
and  yet  we  judge  of  them  every  moment  from  external  con- 
duct and  behaviour,  with  as  little  hesitation  as  we  pronounce 
on  the  existence  of  what  we  immediately  perceive. 

"While  Dr.  Reid  contends  in  this  manner  for  the  authority 
of  this  important  principle  of  our  constitution,  he  bestows  due 
praise  on  Mr.  Hume  for  the  acnteness  with  which  he  has  ex* 
posed  the  inconckisiveiiess  of  the  common  demonstrations  of 
the  existence  of  a  designing  cause,  to  be  found  among  the 
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Writers  on  natural  religion  ;  and  he  acknowledges  the  service 
that,  without  intending  it,  he  has  thereby  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  truth  ;  inasmuch  as,  by  the  alarming  consequences  he  de^ 
duces  from  his  doctrine,  he  has  invited  philosophers  to  an 
accurate  examination  of  a  subject  which  had  formerly  been 
considered  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  and  has  pointed  out  to 
them  indirectly  the  true  foundation  on  which  this  important 
article  of  our  belief  ought  to  be  placed." 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  truths  of  Natural 
Theology  can  be  shown  to  rest  upon  a  sound  and  immutable 
basis.  This  way  has  been  pointed  out  indirectly  by  Hume, 
and  intentionally  by  Reid.  Yet  this  way  has  been  overlooked 
by  Lord  Brougham,  although  to  make  it  known  to  others  is  the 
proposed  object  of  his  Discourse !  Is  it  not  surprising)  that  in 
an  attempt  to  place  Natural  Theology  upon  a  sure  footing,  he 
should  have  carried  her  back  to  that  position  from  which  she  had 
already  been  dislodged  ;  and  that,  too,  after  the  discussions  of 
others  had  so  clearly  shown  the  only  grounds  upon  which  her 
olaims  to  certainty  can  be  vindicated?  "It  is  good,"  says 
Chalmers,  "to  know  what  be  the  strong  positions  of  an  ar- 
gument, and  to  keep  by  them — taking  up  our  intrenchment 
there — and  willing  to  relinquish  all  that  is  untenable." 

Having  mentioned  Dr.  Chalmers,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
his  opinion  respecting  the  answer  of  Reid  and  Stewart  to  the 
atheistical  argument  of  Mr.  Hume.  As  far  as  his  censure  goes 
in  regard  to  the  error  of  Reid,  in  unnecessarily  multiplying 
first  principles,  we  concur  with  him ;  but  there  is  no  echo  in 
our  heart  to  the  language  in  which  he  accuses  these  philoso- 

Khers  of  having  "  conjured  up  "  certain  principles,  before  un- 
eard  of,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  refuting  Mr.  Hume.  We 
consider  the  proceeding  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  a  stronger  confir- 
mation of  the  opinion  we  have  advanced,  than  if  he  had  borne 
direct  testimony  to  it ;  for,  after  having  denounced  the  attempt 
of  Reid  and  Stewart  to  invalidate  the  argument  of  the  atheisty 
and  proposed  to  meet  Mr.  Hume  on  "his  own  ground,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  compelled  to  resort  to  a  first  principle,  or  funda- 
mental law  of  belief,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  In- 
deed, if  he  had  attempted  to  answer  Mr.  Hume  upon  his  own 
ground  as  he  proposed,  his  argument  would  have  been  mcom- 
plete  and  untenable.  And  if  this  were  the  proper  place,  we 
might  easily  show  that  his  amiment,  though  diflferent  m  words 
and  form,  is  yet  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Mr. 
Stewart. 

The  second  section  of  Lord  Brougham's  book  contains  a 
comparison  iotweon  the  pkyHeal  branch  of  Naiwral  TheoUh 
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gf  and  Physics.  In  accordance  with  the  main  desi^  of  bis 
work,  it  is  the  object  of  this  part  of  it  to  show  that  the  proofs 
of  an  intelligent  and  desiring  first  cause,  gathered  from  the 
world  of  matter,  partake  of  the  nature  of  inductive  evidence ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  this  department  of  Natural  Theology  and 
Physics  rest  upon  one  and  the  same  basis  of  induction.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind ;  for  we  cannot  obtain  a  clear 
idea  as  to  how  the  purpose  of  our  author  is  accomplished  un- 
less we  keep  that  purpose  steadily  in  view. 

We  are  informed  that  the  two  paths  of  investigation  com- 
pared in  this  section  are,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  identi- 
cal. The  same  induction  of  facts  which  leads  us  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  and  its  functions  in  the 
animal  economy,  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  its  adaptation  to 
the  properties  ot  light.  It  is  a  truth  of  Physics,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  that  vision  is  performed  oy  the  eye  refracting 
light,  and  making  it  converge  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina ;  and 
that  the  peculiar  combination  of  lenses,  and  the  different  ma- 
terials they  are  composed  of,  correct  the  indistinctness  which 
would  otherwise  arise  from  the  different  refrangibility  of  light ; 
in  other  words,  makes  the  eye  an  achromatic  instrument. 

In  this  passage,  and  in  what  follows,  we  are  struck  with 
that  confusion  of  thought  and  language  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  We  shall  now  notice  it  a^ain  once  for  all ; 
and,  having  put  the  reader  sufficiently  on  his  guard,  we  shall 
excuse  ourselves  from  such  minute  criticism.  We  have  seen, 
then,  that  it  is  a  truth  of  physice,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  that  the  eye  is  an  optical  instrument  possessing  achro- 
matic pro|)erties.  But  the  writer  seems  to  doubt  whether  this 
is  not  also  a  truth  of  the  physical  branch  of  Natural  Theology  : 
he  appears  to  incline,  however,  to  the  contrary  opinion.  '^  If 
this  IS  not  also  a  truth  of  Natural  Theology,  it  is  a  position 
from  which,  by  the  shortest  possible  process  of  reasonings  we 
arrive  at  a  theological  truth — namely,  that  the  instrument  so 
successfully  performing;  a  given  service  by  means  of  this  cu- 
rious structure,  must  have  been  formed  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  light."  In  the  next  sentence  but  one,  however, 
his  doubt  vanishes,  and  he  is  positive  that  the  eye's  being  an  op- 
tical instrument  is  a  truth  of  Natural  Theology.  Lest  we 
should  misrepresent,  we  will  give  his  own  words :  "  Upon  the 
same  evidence  which  all  natural  science  rests  on,  reposes  the 
knowledge  that  the  eye  is  an  optical  instrument :  this  is  a 
truth  common  l)oth  to  Physics  and  Theology."  And  here  it 
will  be  observed  too,  that  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
we  pass  over  from  a  disclosuie  of  physics  to  the  correspond- 
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ing  troth  in  Natonl  TheologY,  is  identified  with  the  procen 
of  indaetionbfwhicli  the  diaooTery  in  physics  was  made:  and, 
indeed,  these  two  processes  are  freqfuently  confounded  in  tha 
presmt  discourse.  Bat  what  sort  of  reasoninf^  is  that  which 
expresses  itself  in  the  form,  "this  instrament  must  have  been 
made  with  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  light?"  We 
think  it  would  puzzle  any  one  but  Lord  Brougham  to  answer 
this  question;  and  as  he  attempts  to  do  so,  we  shall  presently 
examine  his  answer.  Our  object  at  thb  moment  is  to  notice, 
how  with  the  author  a  trath  belongs  now  to  physics  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word;  and,  by  founding  a  process  of 
reasoning  upon  it,  we  deduce  a  truth  of  Natural  Theology. 
But  the  next  moment  this  truth  is  no  longer  confined  to  phy- 
sics, but  it  has  made  its  way  over  into  Natural  Theolwy. 
One  moment,  and  two  truths  are  distinct,  belonging  to  dimr- 
ent  departments  of  knowledge ;  the  next,  they  "  are  truths  in 
both  Physics  and  Theolo^.''  In  one  breath,  a  truth  is  said  to 
rest  upon  induction,  and  m  the  next  it  is  the  result  of  '<  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  founded  upon  induction."  And  this  process 
of  reasoning  (which  is  no  process  of  reasoning  at  all)  is  called 
induction  no  less  than  that  upon  which  it  is  founded.  In  closely 
examining  the  discourse  before  us,  we  have  often  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  such  confusion  ;  and  it  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  difficulty  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  reviewing  it 
It  has  increased  the  necessity*  of  a  strict  criticism,  because  this 

Erplexity  and  obscurity,  being  united  with  a  great  display  of 
lowledge,  often  give  an  appearance  of  depth  and  originality, 
where  there  is  in  truth  little  more  than  the  profound  entangle 
ments  of  vacillating  and  contradictory  views. 

We  agree  with  Lord  Brougham  that  it  is  a  truth  in  Physics^ 
strictly  speaking,  that  the  structure  of  the  eye  is  adapted  to  the 
properties  of  light,  and  that  it  is  an  achromatic  instrument 
From  these  facts,  belonging  to  physical  science,  we  deduce  a 
truth  which  belongs  to  Natural  Theolc^^y.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion here  arises,  by  what  process  is  this  last  truth  ascertained  7 
By  what  step,  or  steps,  do  we  pass  firom  the  diseoveries  of 
physical  science  to  the  conclusions  of  Theology  1 

According  to  Lord  Brougham,  as  we  have  seen,  dns  tnmt- 
tion  is  made  by  induction,  or  by  a  process  of  wmmmiML  Ttm 
process  of  reasoning  here  alluded  to,  is  formally  tfatrf  co  the 
next  l^if ;  so  that  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  aotborfs 
meaning.  "  The  question  which  the  TheologiaB  ahrsyt  pols 
upon  each  discoverv  of  a  purpose  manifestly  sees 
this :  suppose  I  had  this  operation  to  perfem  bjr 
means,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  mm  sq 
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tion  of  matter,  should  I  attempt  it  in  any  other  way  than  I 
here  see  practised  ?  If  the  answer  is  in  the  negative,  the  con- 
sequence is  irresistible  that  some  power,  capable  of  acting  with 
design,  and  possessing  the  supposed  knowledge,  employed  the 
means  which  we  see  used.  But  this  negative  answer  is  the 
result  of  reasoning  founded  upon  induction,  and  rests  upon 
the  same  evidence  whereon  the  doctrines  of  all  physical  sci<- 
ence  are  discovered  and  believed." 

We  have  already  expressed  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  Dis^ 
course,  for  having  excluded  every  fundamental  law  of  belief, 
and  substituted  a  process  of  reasoning  in  their  stead ;  because 
we  beUeve  it  exposes  the  evidence  of  Natural  Theology  to  the 
plausible,  if  not  the  successful  attacks  of  the  sceptic.  And  as 
such  a  course  is  pernicious  in  its  consequences,  so  it  is  errone- 
ous in  itself.  To  prove  this,  we  need  do  little  more  than 
appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  the  reader.  Let  him  arrest,  ex- 
amine, and  analyze  the  operations  of  his  mind  as  long  and  as 
closely  as  he  pleases,  and  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  detect  the  process  above-mentioned  as  that 
by  which  the  mind  passes  from  the  discoveries  of  the  physical 
inquirer,  as  premises,  to  the  conclusions  of  the  natural  theo- 
loffian. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  process  in  question  is  not 
a  process  of  reasoning,  but  the  necessary  result  of  our  mental 
constitution — the  single  spontaneous  act  of  the  reason.  We 
are  so  made  as  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  uniformity  of  Nature's 
laws.  We  learn  the  connection,  the  invariable  connection, 
between  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  a  designing  mind,  by  merely  reflecting  upon  what 
passes  within  ourselves.'  Henceforth,  without  further  experi- 
ence or  induction,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  any 
contrivance  whatever,  but  as  proceeding  from  a  contriver's 
hand.  We  no  more  reason  to  prove  it,  than  we  reason  to 
prove  the  existence  of  matter  when  it  makes  an  impression 
upon  us,  or  than  we  reason  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  sen- 
tient being  by  which  the  impression  is  received,  or  than  we 
reason  from  the  perception  of  a  change  to  a  cause,  or  of  an 
attribute  to  its  subject.  We  see  a  telescope,  for  example, 
knowing  the  adaptation  of  its  structure  to  the  end  which  it 
subserves,  and  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  in  it  the 
manifestations  of  a  mind,  botn  skilful  to  design  and  powerful 
to  execute.  So,  likewise,  when  we  consider  the  structure  of 
the  eye,  its  adaptation  to  the  properties  of  Ught,  and  the  beau- 
tiful functions  it  performs  in  the  animal  economy,  we  are  no 
less  compelled,  by  a  necessity  in  the  order  of  our  ideas,  to  re* 
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^d  it  as  the  product  of  a  designing  mind.  Moreover,  as 
it  is  above  and  beyond  the  skill  of  man,  so  we  feel  that  it  must 
have  been  the  hand3nvork  of  a  being  endowed  with  superior 
wisdom  and  power.  We  repeat  that  this  conviction  forces 
itself  upon  the  mind  immediately,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  '^  shortest  possible  process  of  reasoning." 

Thus  it  is,  that  some  of  the  most  important  truths  are  not 
left  to  the  voluntary  deductions  of  reason,  but  come  unsought 
to  every  mind  that  has  begun  to  reflect,  absolutely  forcing  it 
to  submit,  and  putting  on  the  chains  of  inevitable  conviction. 
80  far  are  they  from  depending  upon  the  investigations  of 
reason,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  ingenious  sophistry  to 
exclude  the    li^ht    in    which   nature    hath  invested  them. 
Hence,  even  Mr.  Hume,  according  to  his  own    confession, 
found  himself  '^  absolutely  and  necessarily  determined  to  live, 
and  talk,  and  eat  like  other  people,"  altnough  he  had  shown 
that  '^  all  the  rules  of  logic  required  a  total  extinction  of  all  be- 
lief and  evidence."    And  since  reason  was  incapable  of  dis- 
pelling the  clouds  in  which  his  sophistry  had  involved  him, 
''  Nature  herself  sufficed  to  that  purpose,  and  cured  him  of  his 
philosophic  melancholy  and  delirium."    Poor  man  !     He  felt 
without  recognizing  the  fact,  that  we  must  believe  some  things 
because  we  were  made  to  believe  them!     This  is  the  high 
ground  which,  after  Reid,  the  natural  theologian  should  stead- 
fastly occupy  and  maintain.     Then  he  may  show,  in  a  few 
words,  that  we  have  exactly  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause  that  we  have 
for  the  existence  of  matter ;  nay,  that  we  have  for  the  ex- 
istence of  mind  itself.    But  let  htm  abandon  this  ground — let  him 
rest  the  success  of  his  cause  upon  experience  and  reasoning 
alone — and  he  will  never  be  able  to  rescue  either  the  universe 
of  mind  or  of  matter  from  the  annihilation  of  the  atheist. 

We  have  observed,  in  the  section  under  consideration  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Discourse,  a  very  great  latitude 
and  vagueness  m  the  use  of  the  term  induction.  It  is  em- 
ployed to  designate  no  less  than  six  distinct  processes  of  the 
mind.  We  do  not  intend  to  say  that  some  of  the  senses  in 
which  this  term  is  used  by  our  author  may  not  be  justified  by 
good  authority  ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  all  of  them.  And  in  view  of  the  obscurity  likely  to  arise 
from  such  a  use  of  the  term,  we  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  limiting  its  signification ;  especially  as  some  of  the  ideas  it 
is  intended  to  convey  may  be  more  appropriately  expressed  by 
other  words.  This  is  the  case,  with  respect  to  the  words,  de- 
duction,  suggestion,   ol^ervation,  and  analysis.      There  is 
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another  process  of  the  mind,  also  called  induction  by  our  au- 
thor, but  for  which  we  cannot  find  a  specific  name :  it  is  that 
process  by  which  we  frame  the  idea  of  infinite  space  by 
imagining  the  limits  of  a  finite  portion  of  it  to  be  indefinitely 
removed. 

We  would  drop  another  hint  respecting  the  use  of  the  term 
induction,  since  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some  little  importance. 
As  a  distinction  has  been  made  in  language  between  figurative 
and  analogical  expressions,  the  one  being  founded  on  a 
resemblance  of  qualities  and  the  other  on  a  resemblance 
of  relations ;  so  we  would  distinguish  between  an  induction 
of  properties  and  an  induction  of  relations.  This  distinction 
appears  so  obvious  when  we  state  it  to  ourselves,  that  we  should 
not  mention  it  on  the  present  occasion  if  we  had  not  observed 
that  it  has  been  disregarded,  though  not  unknown  perhaps,  by 
some  excellent  writers,  and  that  not  with  entire  impunity;  and 
if  we  had  not  believed  that  a  more  scrupulous  attention  to  it 
might  throw  some  light  upon  our  speculations. 

The  division  of  human  knowledge  into  the  two  great 
branches  of  Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy,  as  de- 
fined by  Professor  Robinson  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  well  known 
embraces  and  classifies,  respectively,  t£ie  phenomena  of  con- 
temporaneous nature  and  the  phenomena  of  successive  nature. 
Now,  in  the  study  of  Natural  History  our  inductions  are 
chiefly  made  with  respect  to  the  properties  of  natural  objects  ; 
while  in  that  of  Natural  Philosophy  we  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  classifying  their  relations. 

It  is  frequently  observed  that  a  single  fact  may  serve  as  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  induction.  In  every  such  case  it  will  be 
found,  we  think,  that  there  is  an  induction  of  relations,  and 
not  of  properties.  In  regard  to  these  it  requires  a  far  greater 
number  of  particular  observations  to  support  a  generalization, 
and  even  then  we  cannot  be  so  well  satisfied  with  respect  to 
its  soundness  as  in  the  other  case. 

The  mathematics  are  conversant  about  relations,  not  those 
of  cause  and  effect  however,  but  about  the  relations  of  quan- 
tity. And  our  inductions  in  this  branch  of  science  are  like- 
wise based  upon  a  comparatively  few  particulars.  For  exam- 
ple, when  we  demonstrate  the  equality  subsisting  between  the 
sum  of  the  angles  of  a  particular  triangle  and  two  rij^ht  angles, 
the  mind  generalizes  this  relation  at  once,  by  extending  it  to 
all  triangles.  The  truth  is  at  once  jierceived  to  be  universal, 
and  that — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression — by  intuitive 
induction.  This  is  true  also  in  algebra,  of  which  we  have 
some  striking  illustrations  in  the  binomial  theorem.    It  is  true 
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the  symbols  employed  in  algfebra  are  more  c^eneral  than  the 
diagrams  of  geometry ;  but  this  in  no  way  affects  the  truth  of 
our  remark^  masmuch  as  the  extensive  inductions  which  we 
frequently  make  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  these  £;eneral 
symbols  are  seldom  founded  on  more  than  one  or  two  observa- 
tions. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  it  is  an  unjustifiable 
want  of  precision  to  confound  the  efforts  of  the  wit  with  those 
of  the  philosopher.  The  one,  by  a  happy  glance,  catches  the 
remote  and  unsuspected  resemblance  of  objects :  whereas  the 
other  is  employed  in  tracing  out  the  analogies  ot  nature :  and 
it  is  an  incorrect  use  of  language  to  call  lx)th  of  these  mental 
operations — "  the  discovery  of  remote  analogies."  Who  does 
not  feel  the  vast  difference  between  the  intellectual  effort  which 
discovered  the  resemblance  of  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
morning  to  that  observed  in  the  boiling  of  a  lobster,  and  that 
prodigious  grasp  of  similar  relations  which  led  Newton  to  dis- 
cover the  true  system  of  the  universe  ?  The  wit  may  have  a 
ludicrous  turn,  and  be  disposed  to  ridicule  all  that  is  ^eat  and 
sacred  in  the  works  of  God  ;  the  mind  of  the  true  philosopher 
should  be  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  order  and  harmony 
which  pervades  the  universe.  Hence,  the  one  may  laugh,  but 
he  can  never  become  a  discoverer  ;  for  how  can  he  find  that 
order  and  regularity  which  he  does  not  believe  to  exist,  and  for 
which  he  never  looks  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  true  philosopher, 
knowing  that  God  hath  made  all  things  well  and  of  a  piece,  will, 
if  he  possess  any  thing  of  the  reach  of  a  Newton's  or  a  But- 
ler's mind,  discover  those  sublime  analogies  which  lie  at  the 
foundations  of  science.  How  different  are  such  minds  !  how 
different  their  operations  !  Nay,  even  if  a  person  should  by 
the  dili^nt  use  of  his  eyes,  trace  out  those  resemblances  of 
properties  which  lead  to  an  induction  in  the  history,  or  rather 
in  the  statistics  of  nature,  how  different  would  such  a  process 
be  from  that  which  discovers  the  veiled  relations  of  the  Uni- 
verse! 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  observing  that  our 
author,  as  well  as  some  other  writers  of  note,  has  identified  the 
very  distinct  mental  processes  to  which  we  have  alluded.  In 
speaking  of  the  pleasure  which  results  from  the  discovery  of 
general  truths,  he  says :  "  In  truth,  generalizing — the  discovery 
of  remote  analogies — of  resemblances  among  unlike  objects — 
rorms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  employments  of  our  faculties 
in  every  department  of  mental  exertion,  from  the  most  severe 
investigation  of  the  mathematician  to  the  lightest  efiortsof  the 
wit.    To  trace  the  same  equality,  or  other  relation  betwem 
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figures  apparently  unlike,  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  geometrician  ; 
to  bring  together  ideas  of  the  most  opposite  description,  and 
show  them  in  unexpected,  yet,  when  suddenly  pointed  out,  un- 
deniable connexion,  is  the  very  definition  of  wit.  Nay,  the 
proposition  which  we  have  just  enumerated  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  same  general  truth  ;  for  we  have  been  surveying 
the  resemblance,  or  rather  the  identity^  in  one  important  par- 
ticular of  two  pursuits,  in  all  other  respects  the  most  widely 
remote  from  each  other — mathematics  and  wit." 

Before  we  leave  this  section,  we  have  one  more  question  to 
consider,  and  that  is,  how  has  the  author  made  out  his  point? 
How  has  he  shown  that  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  Cause 
is  proved  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as  that  upon  which  the 
science  of  physics  is  founded,  and  from  facts  derived  from  the 
same  source,  namely,  the  world  of  matter?  We  do  not  deny 
that  this  section  contains  much  useful  matter,  nor  that  it  exhi- 
bits some  specimens  of  fine  writing ;  but  we  do  confess  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  connection  between  its 
general  bearing  and  the  subject  in  band.  We  see  instances  of 
desi^  adduced  firom  all  quarters,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ; 
but  It  is  no  part  of  the  author's  object  to  torite  a  treatise  on 
Natural  Theology.  It  is  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  Natural  Theology  rests.  The  instances  of 
design  adduced  by  him  would  be  very  pertinent,  if  it  were  his 
object  to  illustrate  a  doctrine  of  Natural  Theology :  but  if  they 
were  multiplied  a  thousand  times,  this  would  not  throw  any 
light  upon  the  nature  of  its  evidence.  It  is  true,  the  writer 
repeatedly  asserts  that  all  those  facts,  and  the  truths  deduced 
from  them,  are  made  known  by  induction ;  but  he  gives  us 
no  proof.  What  he  ou^ht  to  have  taken  for  granted,  he  has 
been  at  great  pains  to  illustrate ;  and  what  he  ought  to  have 
proved,  he  has  only  asserted.  If  he  had  selected  a  single  case, 
that  of  the  eye,  for  example,  and  shown  that  we  know  this 
must  have  had  an  intelligent  Creator,  upon  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  that  we  know  any  physical  truth,  this  would  have 
given  us  far  more  satisfaction  than  merely  an  array  of  a  thou- 
sand instances  of  design,  though  each  were  accompanied  with 
the  assertion  of  what  he  had  undertaken  to  prove,  Tbis^ 
however,  he  has  not  done. 

But  we  pass  on  to  the  third  section.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  division  it  is  strangely  asserted  that  the  proofs  of  an  Intel- 
li^nt  First  Cause  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  system  of 
nund,  have  been  unaccountably  neglected  by  Philosophers  and 
Natural  Theologians.  The  remark  may  be  true  with  respect 
to  some  philoso^ers  and  theologians,  but  certiunly  not  with 
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respect  to  all,  if  Bishop  Butler  and  the  "  Wonderfbl  Howe^  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  amonj^  the  number.  The  writer,  however, 
makes  a  long  digression  m  order  to  adduce  proofe  of  design 
from  the  intellectual  system,  because  this  branch  of  Natural 
Theology  has  been  so  wonderfully  n^ected  by  others !  We 
shall  offer  no  remarks  on  this  digression ;  as  they  would,  no 
doubt,  be  thought  unnecessary  by  the  most  of  our  readers. 

'<  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,"  he  continues,  ^  that  this  extra- 
ordinary omission  had  its  origin  in  the  doubts  which  men  are 
prone  to  entertain  of  the  mind's  existence  independent  of  mat- 
ter." His  Lordship  does  not  accuse  the  eminent  theologians 
whom  he  has  mentioned  of  being  avowed  materialists :  nay, 
he  even  admits  that  if  they  had  been  questioned  respecting 
their  creed,  they  would  have  asserted  their  belief  in^e  sepa- 
rate existence  of  the  soul  independent  of  the  body.  But  still, 
^'  Their  habits  of  thinking  led  them  to  consider  matter  as  the 
only  certain  existence — as  that  which  composed  the  universe — 
as  alone  forming  the  subject  of  our  contemplations — as  fur- 
nishing the  only  materials  for  our  inquiries."  This  now  is 
edifying !  We  are  to  believe  that  men,  who  eniployed  their 
mighty  energies  in  proving  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  In- 
telligence and  the  Father  of  Spirits,  really  regaided  him  or  his 
offspring  as  composing  no  part  of  the  universe ;  or  as  forming 
no  subject  of  their  contemplations  ! 

The  supposition  that  Natural  Theologians  have  scarcely 
believed  in  the  independent  existence  of  me  soul,  is  deemed  a 
sufficient  ground  by  his  Lordship  to  undertake  to  prove,  "  That 
the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  mind  is  to  the  full  as  cer- 
tain as  that  upon  which  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  matter," 
or  rather,  to  prove  that  it  is,  indeed,  "  more  certain  and  more 
irrefragible."    In  the  course  of  his  ar^ment  we  meet  with  this 
remarkable  passage :  ^^It  is  barely  possible  that  all  the  sensations 
and  perceptions  which  we  have  of  the  material  world  may  be 
only  ideas  in  our  own  minds :  it  is  barely  possible,  therefore, 
that  matter  should  have  no  existence."    For  our  own  part,  we 
think  it  is  pretty  certain  that  all  the  sensations  and  perceptions 
we  have  of  any  thing  whatever,are  only  ideas  in  our  own  minds ; 
but  we  do  not  thinf,  therefore,  that  it  is  even  barely  possible 
that  matter  has  no  existence.    If  the  fundamental  law  of  belief 
by  which  we  learn  the  existence  of  matter,  may  have  brought 
in  a  false  report  with  respect  to  an  external  world,  then  it 
may  deceive  us  in  any  other  case,  even  when  it  makes  known 
the  existence  of  mind,  whether  created  or  uncreated.    So  that, 
from  the  position  of  our  author,  we  are  inevitably  landed  in 
the  gloom  of  universal  Scepticism.    How  does  he  save  us  from 
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this  frightful  consequence  ?  "  But  that  mind,"  he  continues, 
"  that  the  sentient  principle— that  the  thing  or  being:  we  call 
I  and  we,  and  which  thinks,  feels,  reasons — should  have  no 
existence,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms."  True :  if  we  take  the 
existence  of  mind  for  granted  at  the  same  time  that  we  deny 
its  existence,  we  are  certainly  guilty  of  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  We  would  not  be  understood  by  this  remark  to  adopt 
the  hackneyed  and  false  objection  which  has  been  made  against 
what  Des  Cartes  has  said  respecting  the  manner  in  which  we 
ascertain  the  existence  of  mind.  Des  Cartes  intended  no  syl- 
logism, and  therefore  could  have  been  guilty  of  no  petitio  prin- 
cipiL  He  merely  intended  by  his  cogito  ergo  9um,  to  express 
that  the  fact  of  thinking  reveals  being — it  is  not  reasoning,  but 
reason  itself  But  would  it  not  be  equally  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  to  say  that  matter — ^that  the  thing  which  makes  an  im- 

Sression  on  our  sentient  nature — has  no  existence  ?  It  is  evi- 
ent  from  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  other  narts  of  his  work, 
that  Lord  Brougham  had  no  cleur  and  definite  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  existence  either 
of  mind  or  of  matter.  Indeed,  he  expressly  asserts  in  the 
fourth  section,  (surprising  as  it  may  seem,)  ^^  that  the  existence 
of  mind  is  made  known  by  a  process  of  inductive  reason- 
ing r 

But,  to  drop  this  subject,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the 
question  of  our  author :  "  Is  there  any  reason  whatever  to 
draw  from  the  constitution  and  habits  of  matter  alone  the 
proof  that  one  Intelligent  Cause  formed  and  supports  the  uni- 
verse ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  consider  the  phenomena  of 
mind  as  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  help  the  inquiry,  and  as 
bearing  a  nearer  relation  to  the  Great  Intelligence  which  cre- 
ated and  which  maintains  the  system  ?"  We  answer,  Yes. 
But  why  ?  Will  the  argument  from  mind  strengthen  that  from 
matter  ?  We  think  not,  although  this  is  ihe  only  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used  or  recommended  by  Lord  Brougham. 

And  we  think  so,  because  the  instances  of  design  drawn 
from  the  world  of  matter  are  innumerable,  and  the  evidence 
furnished  by  them  is  complete.  As  this  evidence  is  open  to 
the  apprehension  of  every  mind,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should 
not  increase  its  eSect  by  making  use  of  a  less  palpable  argu- 
ment, and  one  which  is  far  more  liable  to  cavil  and  objection. 
This  is  especially  the  case,  as  the  proof  of  an  Intelligent  First 
Cause  drawn  from  mind  recommends  itself  principally  to  the 
impartial  and  candid — a  class  of  persons  with  whom  the  Na- 
tural Theologian  has  not  chiefly  to  do.  When  we  point  out 
the  uses  of  any  principle  of  the  mind,  how  easy  it  is  for  such 
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persons,  and  indeed  for  many  otbers,  to  reply,  that  the  very 
operations  which  we  ascribe  to  a  principle  of  our  mental  con« 
stitution  have  arisen  wholly  from  a  regard  to  the  purposes 
they  subserve.  How  many  theories  are  there,  which  suppose 
that  the  principles  of  our  minds  are  not  the  workmanship  of 
the  Divine  Hand,  adapting  them  to  certain  ends  and  purposes; 
but  that  they  are  the  results  of  our  pursuing  those  ends.  We 
are  aware  it  may  be  said,  that  although  it  should  be  admitted 
the  multiplied  powers  of  the  human  mind  have  resulted  from 
the  useful  ends  pursued  bv  us ;  yet  such  a  magnificent  and 
complicated  result  would  oe  a  wonderful  display  of  the  con- 
triving skill  of  its  author ;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  we 
are  not  speaking  of  the  inherent  value  of  the  argument,  but 
only  of  its  effect.  And,  if  we  are  not  ^eatly  mistaken,  much 
of  the  evidence  of  design  adduced  by  Lord  Brougham  might 
be  avoided  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned.  But  no  one  can  sup- 
pose that  the  structure  of  the  eye  has  been  produced  by  the 
mind  which  employs  it  as  the  organ  of  vision.  Is  it  wise,  then, 
to  incumber  so  impregnable  a  cause  with  the  evidence  drawn 
from  the  constitution  of  mind  ?  And  have  not  those  theolo- 
gians acted  wisely,  who  have  excluded  it  from  their  immortal 
works?  We  should  answer  this  question  in  the  afiirmative, 
if  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause  were  the  only 
truth  to  be  established' by  the  Natural  Theologian. 

But  he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  other  positions  to  maintain, 
for  which  the  material  universe  would  ajSTord  him  but  a  very 
slender  foundation.  When  we,  as  Natural  Theologians,  leave 
the  region  of  matter,  and  pass  over  into  that  of  mind,  it  is  not* 
so  much  our  intention  to  strengthen  our  former  positions  as  to 
establish  new  ones.  Bishop  Butler,  who  has  pointed  out  some 
beautiful  instcmces  of  desi^  in  the  constitution  of  mind,  has 

f^iven  us  at  least  one  good  reason  why  this  branch  of  know- 
edge  should  be  still  further  cultivated ;  and  that  is,  that  instan- 
ces of  design  gathered  from  the  world  of  mind,  not  only 
serve  the  same  purposes  as  those  drawn  from  the  world  of 
matter,  hut  they  also  possess  the  additional  cLdvantage  of 
pointing  out  to  us  the  path  of  duty.  And  we  may  add  to  this 
fine  remark,  (if  indeed  it  be  an  addition,)  that  the  mind  is  the 
only  part  of  the  creation  from  which  we  can  learn  the  moral 
character  of  the  Deity  in  such  manner  as  to  become  impressed 
with  the  all-important  conviction  that  it  if  our  duty  to  seek 
his  will  wherever  it  may  be  revealed.  The  moral  proofs  of 
God,  drawn  from  our  intellectual  and  moral  structure,  have  their 
chief  value  in  other  and  higher  respects  than  Lord  Brougham 
^eems  to  have  apprehended. 
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It  is  true  that  every  part  of  the  universe  bears  the  united 
traces  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  but  not  of  all ;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  we  must  look  in  a  particular  direction  for  the 
more  striking  displays  oi  each  particular  attribute.  If  we 
would  see  the  manifestations  of  his  power ^  we  must  look 
abroad  upon  the  fields  of  space,  where  the  stupendous  masses 
of  countless  worlds  and  systems  are  arranged  in  the  most  per- 
fect order,  and  wielded  with  as  infinite  case  as  if  they  were  so 
many  atoms.  And  if  we  would  be  impressed  with  the  exhibi- 
tions of  his  wisdom^  we  should  descend  to  the  minuter  parts  of 
creation :  for  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  there  is  a  more 
striking  display  of  contriving  skill  in  the  structure  of  a  single 
eye,  than  in  the  admirable  mechanism  of  the  heavens.  We 
must  remove  from  the  region  of  dead,  inert  matter,  however,  if 
we  would  witness  the  exhibition  of  Divine  ^ocM^ne^^,  and  take 
a  survey  of  that  which  is  alive  with  sentient  beings ;  or  at 
least  we  must  view  the  latter  in  connexion  with  the  former. 
But  the  imperfect  germ  of  our  idea  of  the  moral  character  \>i 
God,  of  his  infinite  holiness  and  justice,  can  be  derived  only 
from  an  examination  of  the  moral  constitution  of  our  own 
species.  The  whole  universe  is  one  grand  display  of  mind ; 
but  it  is  only  upon  the  soul  that  God  has  stamped  his  own 
image.  How  beautifully  has  it  been  said,  that  the  body  repre- 
sents  God  as  a  house  doth  the  builder,  but  the  mind  represents 
him  as  a  son  doth  his  fatlier ! 

This  image  has  been  lost,  but  the  evidence  for  the  holiness 
of  God  remains  unimpaired.  To  the  inherent  pleasure  of  the 
virtuous  and  holy  affections,  so  fully  possessed  and  enjoyed  by 
man  before  the  fall,  we  have  an  additional  testimony  to  the 
hatred  of  God  aj^ainst  sin  in  the  misery  which  is  inseparable 
firom  every  evil  disposition.  Nor  is  the  testimony  of  conscience 
less  unequivocal  now  than  it  was  at  first.  It  is  prone,  alas  I 
too  prone,  to  err ;  not  only  from  defective  light,  but  also  infi* 
nitety  Uable  to  be  perverted  and  blinded  by  prejudice  and  an 
evil  heart.  And  even  when  it  is  rightly  informed,  although 
it  never  fails  to  raise  the  voice  of  authority,  yet  this  voice  is 
frequently  too  feeble  to  awe  the  inferior  principles  of  our  na- 
ture into  submission.  But  these  lamentable  and  melancholy 
facts  do  not  weaken  our  inference  respecting  the  hcdiness  of 
that  Being  by  whom  this  principle  was  planted  in  our  minds. 
For,  after  all,  conscience  retains,  amidst  the  ruins  of  our  fallen 
nature,  the  immutable  and  awful  characteristic  of  condemning, 
with  supreme  authority,  whatever  it  apprehends  to  be  wrong. 
Hence,  we  can  see  no  hope  of  escaping  the  punishment  of  our 
guilt  but  that  it  is  hid  from  the  eye  c?  God,  or  that  he  will  be 
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less  righteous  in  his  judgment  than  is  the  vicegerent  he  has  set 
up  in  our  breast,  iijid  when  these  &lse  grounds  of  hope  are 
torn  away  in  a  s]rstem  of  Natural  TheoloOT,  how  irrefra- 
gible  will  be  the  conclusion  that  God  will  call  us  into  account 
for  ef^ery  evil  act  and  disposition — ^that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
Being  of  universal  and  immutable  righteousness  !  Or,  to  ex- 
press the  same  conclusion  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  if  our 
heart  condemn  us,  GOD  is  greater  than  our  hearts^  and 
knoweth  all  things. 

Hence  a  great  defect  in  those  systems  of  Natural  Theology 
from  which  the  consideration  of  mind  has  been  excluded. 
Take  Paley  for  example.  He  has  only  exhibited  the  moral 
character  of  God  in  that  attractive  but  partial  aspect  in  which 
he  causeth  his  sun  to  rise  and  his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  evil  as 
well  as  upon  the  good.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  de- 
claration of  a  late  writer  in  the  Literary  and  Theological  Re- 
view, that  he  could  never  peruse  Paley's  chapter  on  the  good- 
ness of  God  without  feeling  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a 
Divine  revelation  diminish^.  But  this  feeling,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  'affirm^  did  not  arise,  as  he  supposed,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Paley  has  exhibited  too  much,  but  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  exhibited  too  little,  of  the  character  of  the  Di- 
vine Being.  As  his  work  stands,  it  can  have  no  other  prac- 
tical effect  but  that  of  lulling  the  sinner  into  a  still  more  fatal  se- 
curity, whilst  he  builds  his  hope  of  future  life  upon  the  good* 
ness  of  God.  And  every  system  of  Natural  Theology  which 
merely  sets  forth  the  Divine  goodness,  while  it  says  nothing 
of  his  holiness  and  justice,  must  necessarily  fail  to  perform  its 
hi^h  and  legitimate  function  of  leading  men  to  Christianity.  For 
this  reason,  although  Dr.  Paley's  work  is  truly  incompara- 
ble as  far  as  it  goes,  yet,  as  exceedingly  defective,  it  should 
be  regarded  only  as  the  foundation  of  a  more  complete  system. 

Let  such  a  system  show  God  as  conscience  must  lead  us  to 
view  him,  and  ourselves  as  we  are  ;  *and  then  we  shall  see  our 
need  of  Christianity.  And  just  in  proportion  to  the  clearness 
and  fulness  with  which  it  exhibits  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
Deity,  will  be  our  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  just  such  a  reve- 
lation as  that  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  If  Christianity  re- 
announces  the  great  truths  of  Natural  Theology  with  so  stronff 
and  fearful  an  emphasis,  it  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  grand 
disclosure  which  is  altogether  peculiar  to  herself.  If  she  reveal 
a  God  glorious  in  holiness  ;  if  she  point  to  the  awful  spectacle 
of  a  world  lying  in  ruins ;  if  she  draw  aside  the  veil  from 
the  everlasting  condition  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ; — 
all  this  is  but  to  prepare  the  way  tor  the  sublime  proclamation,- 
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which  constitutes  her  own  unrivalled  and  unapproachable  gran- 
deur — "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  !"  And  we  have  not  so  mean  an  opinion  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Revelation  as  to  fear  that  her  glory  can  ever  be  in  the 
least  impaired  by  the  brightest  disclosures  of  Natural  Theolo- 
gy, even  if  it  were  not  ateurd  to  regard  them  as  rivals. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  We  shall  conclude  our  notice 
of  this  part  of  bis  work  with  an  extract  from  hi3  remarks  on 
the  "  effect  of  habit  upon  our  intellectual  systenv" — "  A  practised 
orator  will  declaim  in  measured  and  various  periods — will 
weave  his  dicourse  into  one  texture — from  parenthesis  within 
parenthesis — excite  the  passions  or  move  to  laughter— take  a 
turn  in  his  discourse  from  an  accidental  interruption,  making 
it  the  topic  of  his  rhetoric  for  five  minutes  to  come,  and  pur- 
suing, in  like  manner,  the  new  illustrations  to  which  it  gives 
rise — mould  his  diction  with  a  view  to  attain  or  to  shun  an 
epiCTammatic  point,  or  an  alliteration,  or  a  discord ;  and  all  this 
with  so  much  assured  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  and  with 
such  perfect  ease  to  himself,  that  he  shall  even  plan  the  next 
sentence  while  he  is  pronouncing  off-hand  the  one  he  is  en- 
gaged with,  adapting  each  to  the  other,  and  shall  look  forward 
to  the  topic  which  is  to  follow  and  fit  in  the  close  of  the  one  he  is 
handling  to  be  its  introducer ;  nor  shall  any  auditor  be  able  to 
discover  the  least  difference  between  all  this  and  the  portion  of  his 
speech  which  he  has  got  by  heart,  or  tell  the  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other."  Few  persons  will  read  this  passage, 
perhaps,  without  fancying  that  the  writer  is  thinking,  or  would 
have  us  think,  of  himself;  and  the  more  sensible  among  his 
admirers  will  be  led  to  think  that  his  peculiar  powers  were 
better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  orator  than  to  those  of 
a  metaphysician. 

The  fourth  section  treats  of  the  argument  d  priori.  Our 
author  attacks  this  argument,  in  order  to  show  that  induction 
is  not  only  a  foundation,  but  that  it  is  the  only  foundation,  of 
Natural  Theology.  His  first  objection  is  this, — If  the  Being 
and  attributes  of  God  can  be  proved  by  reasoning  d  priori, 
it  would  follow  that  these  are  necessary  truths — necessary 
in  such  a  sense  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  their 
contraries.  Bat  this  is  opposed  to  our  consciousness :  inas- 
much as  "there  is  nothing^at  all  inconceivable  in  the  Maker 
of  the  world  existing  as  a  Being  of  limited  power  and  of  mixed 
goodness,  nay,  of  malevolence.^ 

The  inference  that  these  truths  must  be  necessary,  in  the 
tense  above  stated,  if  they  can  be  demonstrated  by  reatoning^ 
d  j9fJor»,  is  fairly  chargeable  not  only  upon  Dr.  Clark's  Demon* 
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stration,  but  also  upon  himself.  ^' Demoostration,"  he  sajTS, 
''  is  applicable  to  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  in  itself  ne- 
cessary in  all  times  and  places."  And  as  to  his  idea  of  a 
necessary  being :  '<  whatever  has  necessity  of  existence,  can- 
not possibly,  in  any  conception  whatever,  be  supposed  aw;ay." 
''  If  space  and  duration  necessarily  remain,  even  after  they  are 
supposed  to  be  taken  away,  and  l^  not  (as  it  is  plain  they  are 
not)  themselves  substances ;  then  the  substance  on  whose  ex- 
istence they  depend,  will  necessarily  remain  likewise,  even 
t&ex  it  is  suppcKsed  to  be  taken  away ;  which  shows  that  sup- 
position to  be  impossible  and  contradictory J^  Thus  is  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  Deity  proved ;  and  we  are  told  that 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  him  not  to  exist  Is  it  not  won- 
derful, that  such  a  conclusion  did  not  strike  Dr.  Clarke  as  being 
directly  contradicted  by  the  clearest  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness ? 

So,  in  like  manner,  if  the  moral  attributes  of  God  can  be 
deduced  from  his  natural  perfections,  it  would  be  as  impossible 
for  us  to  conceive  the  contrary,  as  it  would  be,  after  we  had 
demonstrated  the  theorem,  to  conceive  that  the  square  on  the 
hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  not  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  on  the  two  other  sides.  But,  as  Dr.  Clarke  himself 
has  said  in  another  place,  if  the  moral  attributes  of  God  were 
necessary,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  us  to  thank  him  for 
his  gooaness  as  for  his  power.  We  beheve  that  the  goodness 
of  God  is  necessary  in  one  sense — we  believe  that  he  neces- 
sarily manifests  and  communicates  his  goodness  to  his  crea- 
tures, in  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  it,  because  he 
possesses  the  attribute  of  goodness  in  himself;  but  this  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  necessary  existence  of  this  attri- 
bute. If  the  Divine  goodness  were  necessary  in  this  last  sense, 
we  agree  ivith  Dr.  Clarke  (so  happily  inconsistent  with  him- 
self) that  the  above-mentioned  consequence  would  follow.  For 
this  reason  we  believe,  that  if  such  a  connexion  docs  really 
exist  between  the  natural  and  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  discover  it ;  inasmuch  as  such  a  truth 
might,  in  our  present  state  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  be  at- 
tended with  pernicious  consequences. 

But  whether  it  has  been  thus  graciously  withheld  from  us 
or  not,  we  protest  agcdnst  the  common  remark,  that  if  we  had 
sufficient  knowledge,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  such  a  connex- 
ion could  be  shown  to  exist ;  and  also  against  the  kindred  obr 
servation  of  President  Edwards,  '<  that  if  we  had  light  and 
comprehension  of  mind  sufficient,"  we  should  see  "  a  great  ab- 
surdity in  denying  Being  in^neral,  and  in  imagining  an  eter- 
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Hal,  absolute,  and  universal  nothing/'  What  is  this  but  to 
believe  in  the  truth  of  a  proposition  for  which  we  at  the  same 
time  confess  that  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence?  If  we 
have  any  evidence  for  either  of  these  propositions,  why  not 
let  it  be  adduced  1  And  if  we  have  none,  why  not  withhold 
our  assent?  For  why  should  any  thing  be  believed  except 
just  in  so  far  as  we  have  evidence  for  it  ? 

The  second  objection  of  our  author  to  Dr.  Clarke's  argu- 
ment is,  that  it  supposes  time  to  be  a  quality,  which  is  absurd : 
time  being  no  more  a  quality  than  our  ideas  of  absent  per- 
sons and  things  are  qualities.  And  here  also  we  are  disposed 
to  acrree  with  him.  But  not  so,  when  he  says,  "  that  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  ideas  in  our  minds  cannot  be  the  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  conclusion  that  any  thing  external  exists  ;" 
for  if  we  cannot  infer  the  existence  of  any  thing  external  from 
the  existence  of  certain  ideas  in  our  minds,  it  is  evident  that 
we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
external  world. 

Again,  he  says,  ''  If  space  is  to  be  deemed  a  quality,  and  if 
infinite  space  be  the  quality  of  an  infinite  being,  finite  space 
must  also  be  a  quality,  and  must,  by  parity  of  reason,  be  the 
quality  of  finite  being.  Of  what  being  ?  Here  is  a  cube  of 
one  foot  within  an  exhausted  receiver,  or  a  cylinder  of  half 
an  inch  diameter  and  three  high  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum. 
What  is  the  being  of  whom  that  square  and  that  cylindrical 
space  are  to  be  deemed  as  qualities  ?" 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  timt  Bishop  Butler  employed  an  ar- 
gument very  like  this  of  Lord  Brougham's  against  Dr.  Clarke. 
"  Space,  I  own,"  says  he,  "  is  in  one  sense  a  property  of  the 
'self-existent  substance  ;  but,  in  the  same  sense,  it  is  also  a  pro- 
perty of  all  other  substances.  The  only  difference  is  in  re- 
spect to  the  quantity.  And  since  every  part  of  spaf-'>  is  neces- 
sary as  well  as  the  whole  ;  every  substance,  consequently,  must 
be  self-existent,  because  it  has  this  self-existent  property  belong- 
ing to  it."  Bishop  Butler  admits  that  space  is  a  property  of 
the  self-existent  substance,  which  Lord  Brougham  denies ;  but 
both  of  their  arguments  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  if 
space  be  a  property  of  the  self-existent  substance,  it  must  in  the 
same  sense  be  a  property  of  all  other  substances ;  the  difference 
being  only  in  regard  to  the  quantity.  But  Dr.  Clarke  answers  : 
"  Space  is  a  property  of  the  self-existent  substance ;  but  not  of 
any  other  substance.  All  other  substances  are  in  space,  and 
are  penetrated  by  it ;  but  the  self-existent  substance  is  not  in 
space,  nor  penetrated  by  it,  but  is  itself  (if  I  may  so  speak)  the 
substratum  of  space,  the  ground  df  the  existence  of  space  and 
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duration  itself."  This  curious  observation  sujgfgested  this  reply 
to  Bishop  Butler  :  "  To  say  he  (the  Creator)  exists  in  space, 
after  the  same  tnanner  that  other  substi^nces  do,  (somewhat 
like  which  I  too  rashly  asserted  in  my  last,)  perhaps  would 
be  placiu?  the  Creator  too  much  on  a  level  with  the  crea- 
ture ;  or  however  it  is  not  plainly  and  evidently  true."  If 
this  be  not  true,  as  it  is  the  supposition  on  which  Lord  Brough- 
am's argument  is  founded,  so  his  argument  must  fall  to  the 
ground. 

But  we  allude  to  this  controversy  here,  principally  because 
the  argument  of  Dr.  Clarke,  which  was  the  occasion  of  it,  has 
been  modified  and  altered  by  Bishop  Butler,  and  adopted  into 
his  Analogy.  But  even  in  its  less  exceptionable  form,  as  presented 
by  this  most  cautious  of  all  reasoners,  we  are  inclinea  to  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  maintained.  "  We  find  within  ourselves,^  says 
Butler,  "  the  idea  of  infinity,  i.  e.  immensity  and  eternity,  impos- 
sible, even  in  imagination,  to  be  removed  out  of  being.  We  seem 
to  discern  intuitively  that  there  must  and  cannot  but  be  some- 
what, external  to  ourselves,  answering  this  idea,  or  the  arche- 
type of  it.  And  from  hence  (for  this  abstract,  as  much  as  any 
other,  implies  a  concrete)  we  conclude  that  there  is,  and  can- 
not but  be,  an  infinite  and  immense  eternal  Being,  existing 
prior  to  all  design  contributing  to  his  existence,  and  exclusive 
of  it." 

Now,  we  have  already  said,  and  it  is  evident,  that  we  can 
infer  the  existence  of  certain  external  things  from  the  existence 
of  certain  ideas  in  our  minds ;  but  what  sort  of  ideas  are  those 
which  imply  corressponding  objective  realities  in  nature  ?  We 
answer — ^none  but  simple  ideas ;  for  complex  ideas  may  be 
purely  chimerical.  Then  let  us  suppose,  that  the  idea  of  eter- 
nity and  immensity  is  a  simple  one,  and  that  it  may  be  express- 
ed by  the  single  term  infinity  or  infinitude.  Does  this  simple 
idea  infer  the  existence  of  an  infinite  Being,  just  as  any  other 
abstract  implies  a  concrete  7  We  cannot  see  why  it  should  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  we  cannot  see  why  the  idea  of  infinity 
should  imply  the  existence  of  any  thin^  but  infinity  itself; 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  infinite  being.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  if  a  simple  idea  or  abstract  infers  the  ex- 
ternal existence  of  something  corresponding  to  it,  it  is  because 
this  simple  idea  or  abstract  was  derived  fi*om  the  external 
"  concrete  ; "  but  no  one  will  pretend  that  our  idea  of  infinity 
is  derived  from  an  infinite  Being,  and  therefore  his  existence 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the' existence  of  such  an  idea.  It  will 
not  be  pretended  that  the  idea  of  infinity  is  derived  from  the 
infinite  Being,  because  this  would  destroy  the  argument  which 
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supposes  that  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  latter  is 
derived  from  the  former. 

In  this  section  one  more  interesting  question  is  brought  be- 
fore the  mind— a  question  which  we  wish  somewhat  more 
fully  to  discuss ;  and  that  is,  can  the  moral  attributes  of  God 
be  deduced  from  his  natural  perfections?  Lord  Brougham 
thinks  not ;  but  how  is  this  opinion  established  by  him  ?  Let 
us  see  his  argument :  "  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  find  so  pro- 
found a  thinker,  and,  generally  speakins^,  so  accurate  a  rea- 
soner,  actually  supposing  that  ne  can  deduce  from  the  propo- 
sition that  a  self-existent  being  must  have  existed  from  all 
time,  this  other  proposition,  that,  therefore,  this  being  must  be 
infinitely  wise,  and  that  he  '  must  of  necessity  he  a  being  of 
infinite  goodness^  justice^  and  truths  and  all  other  moral  per- 
fections, such  as  become  the  supreme  governor  and  judge  of 
the  world.'  With  the  general  texture  of  this  argument  we 
have  at  present  nothing  to  do,  further  than  to  dhow  how  little  it 
can  by  possibility  deserve  the  name  either  of  an  argument  d 
priori^  or  be  regarded  as  the  demonstration  of  a  necessary 
truth.  For  surely,  prior  to  all  experience,  no  one  could  ever 
know  that  there  were  such  thin^  as  either  judges  or  gover- 
nors ;  and  without  the  previous  idea  of  a  finite  or  worldly 
ruler  and  judgfe,  we  could  never  gain  any  idea  of  an  eternal 
and  infinitely  just  ruler  and  judge." 

This  is  the  reasoning  by  which  Lord  Brougham  shows  that 
the  argument  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  founded  upon  mduction.  It  is 
applied  to  several  particulars ;  but  we  shall  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  single  question — Can  the  goodness  of  God  be  de- 
duced from  his  natural  perfections  ?  For  if  we  can  show  that 
his  reasoning  is  unsound  with  respect  to  this  point,  our  re- 
ma,rks  may  be  easily  extended  by  every  reader  to  all  the  rest. 
With  reference  to  this  single  point,  his  argument  stands  thus  :— 
we  could  never  have  formed  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  good  be- 
ing if  we  had  never  seen  beings  of  limited  and  imperfect 
goodness  in  our  own  world ;  or  we  could  never  have  lormed 
the  idea  of  infinite  goodness  if  we  had  not  observed  an  imper- 
perfect  and  limited  goodness  in  our  own  species.  And  hence 
the  demonstration  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  founded  upon  experience, 
and  can  in  no  propriety  of  speech  be  called  an  d  priori  argu- 
ment ;  a  purely  d  priori  ar^ment  it  certainly  is  not.  If  Lord 
Brougham  means  (what  his  reasoning  clearly  implies),  that 
every  argument  which  could  not  have  been  framed  until  we 
had  first  observed  something  within  ourselves  or  around  us^ 
his  whole  discourse  might  have  been  compressed  into  the  comr 
pass  of  a  single  sentence.    For  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  do 
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ar^ment  whatever  could  have  been  framed  by  the  human 
muid  if  it  had  never  been  furnished  with  a  single  idea  from 
observation  and  consciousness. 

No  man  in  his  senes  will  deny  that  we  derive  the  idea  of  good* 
ness  from  an  observation  of  our  moral  constitution  ;  but'does 
it  follow  that  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  could  not  be  de- 
duced from  his  natural  perfections  ?  The  inference  of  Lord 
Brougham  would  have  appeared  to  himself  to  be  a  gross  and 
palpable  non  sequiter  if  he  had  stated  it  in  this  form  :  the  idea 
of  infinite  goodness  could  never  have  been  arrived  at  by  us,  if 
we  had  not  in  the  first  place  observed  somewhat  of  the  same 
quality  among  men;  and  therefore  the  infinite  and  perfect 
goodness  of  me  Divine  Being  cannot  be  deduced  from  his 
natural  attributes.  Dr.  Clarke  was  not  considering  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  infinite  goodness;  nor  did  he  suppose  that  we 
owed  it  to  his  deduction.  As  he  was  seeking  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  all-sufficiency  and  the  infinite  moral  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity ;  so  his  argument  supposed  the  previous 
existence  of  these  two  ideas. 

We  are  aware  that  this  part  of  the  Demonstration  in  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  every  other,  has  been  frequently  attacked ;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  shown  to  rest  upon  in- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  has  treated 
every  other  portion  of  the  argument  d  priori  with  infinite  scorn, 
and  imperiously  trampled  it  under  foot,  tfleis  acknowledged  this 
part  of  it  to  be  sound,  and  adopted  it  into  his  recent  publica- 
tion on  Natural  Theology.  And  it  is  well  known  that  Presi- 
dent Edwards  has,  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  works, 
attempted  to  deduce  the  infinite  holiness  of  the  Godhead  from 
his  all-sufficiency.  We  have  neither  the  work  of  Dr.  Clarke 
nor  the  Natural  Theology  of  Dr.  Chalmers  before  us ;  but  the 
argument  of  these  distinguished  philosophers  cannot  be  more 
concisely  atid  better  expressed  than  in  the  language  of  Ed- 
wards : — "  God  being  infinite  in  power  and  knowledge,"  says 
he,  "  he  must  be  sel^sufficient  and  all-sufficient ;  therefore  it 
impossible  he  should  be  under  any  temptation  to  do  any  thing 
amiss  ;  for  he  can  have  no  end  in  doing  it." 

Now,  the  question  is,  not  whether  this  argument  is  sound, 
but  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  an  d  priori  argument. 
As  such,  we  object  to  it  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
it  only  proves  that  God  can  never  do  any  thing  amiss.  But 
the  abstaining  to  do  wrong,  merely  because  of  no  temptation 
or  motive,  is  not  the  principle  of  goodness.  The  ar^ment 
does  not  distinguish  between  external  acts  and  the  pnnciples 
fiom  which  they  flow.    A  man  with  the  most  evil  dispositions 
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would  never  act  amiss  but  from  ignorance  or  temptation ;  and 
if  he  were  raised  above  the  influence  of  these,  by  the  possession 
of  infinite  knowledge  and  entire  freedom  from  every  want,  he 
would  never  do  any  thing  amiss,  even  although  his  evil  dispo- 
sitions should  remain  with  him.  But,  secondly,  the  argument 
does  not  even  prove  that  God  may  not  do  wrong  :  it  takes  for 
granted  the  thing  it  sets  out  to  prove.  It  supposes  that  an  all- 
sufficient  Being  is  above  all  temptation  to  act  amiss ;  but  if 
such  a  being  were  possessed  of  such  malignity  as  to  love  mis- 
chief, CIS  such,  this  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  temptation  to 
him  to  break  over  the  sacred  bounds  of  goodness  and  order. 
Thirdly,  it  is  founded  upon  a  very  extensive  induction,  from 
facts  of  human  nature  transferred  to  the  Divine.  This  in^ 
duction  usually  lies  concealed  in  the  form  of  the  argument, 
and,  imperceptibly,  imparts  to  it  all  its  strength  and  conclu- 
siveness ;  but  it  will  make  its  appearance  if  we  state  the  argu- 
ment in  this  form :  we  have  never  seen  any  being  act  wrong 
but  from  the  influence  of  ignorance  or  temptation ;  and  there- 
fore, it  is  impossible  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  do  any  thing 
amiss,  because  he  is  infinitely  raised  above  aU  want  and  blino- 
ness.  This  is  evidently  reasoning  from  the  nature  of  man,  as 
ascertained  by  a  very  extensive  induction,  up  to  the  nature  of 
his  Creator.  And  if  we  had  been  differently  constituted,  so  that 
we  could  every  where  see  our  fellow  men  pursuing  evil,  as 
such^  (which  some  believe  is  even  now  sonoetimes  the  case), 
the  argument  in  question  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  division  of  Liord 
Brougham's  Discourse  with  the  excellent  observation  of  the 
author,  "  That  after  we  have,  by  the  argument  k  posteriori, 
satisfied  ourselves  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  cause,  we 
naturally  connect  with  this  cause  those  impressions  which  we 
have  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  in&iite  space  and  end- 
less duration ;  and  hence  we  clothe  with  the  attributes  of  im- 
mensity and  eternity  the  awful  Being  whose  existence  has 
been  proved  by  a  more  rigorous  process  of  investigation." 
A  similar  remark  will  apply  to  the  celebrated  argument  for  the 
Being  and  attributes  of  God  usually  ascribed  to  Des  Cartes. 
For  u  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect  Bemg,  which  every  mind  is 
capable  of  forming,  does  not  prove  tl^  existence  of  such  a 
Being,  it  at  least  snows  that  the  Almighty  has  been  careftil  to 

Crepare  a  place  for  himself  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  human 
reast. 

The  fifth  section  treats  of  the  probable  designs  of  the  Deity 
with  respect  to  the  future  destiny  of  his  creatures  ;  the  means 
of  investigating  whicli  are,  according  to  our  author,  derived 
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from  two  sources — the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Creator.  How  far  these  are  independent  sources 
of  light  and  information  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  but  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  consider  our  author's  remarks  under  the  first 
branch  or  subdivision,  namely,— TAc  Psjfcologiecd  argu- 
ment^ or  evidence  of  the  Deity's  designs  drawn  from  the  na- 
ture of  mind. 

In  handling  this  subject,  Lord  Brougham  sets  out  on  the 
supposition  that  the  cause  of  Natural  Theology  must  be  aban- 
doned in  case  the  soul  can  be  shown  to  be  material,  or  to  de- 
pend for  its  existence  upon  any  conformation  of  material  par- 
ticles. In  his  own  language,  <<  The  immateriality  of  the  soul 
is  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  doctrines  relating  to  its  future 
state.  If  it  consists  of  material  pacts,  or  if  it  consists  of  anv 
modification  of  matter,  or  if  it  is  inseparably  connected  witn 
any  combination  of  material  elements,  we  havfi  no  reason 
whatever  for  believing  that  it  can  survive  the  existence  of 
the  physical  part  of  our  frame ;  on  the  contrary,  its  destruc- 
tion seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  body." 

We  do  not  quote  this  passage  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  carelessly  his  Lordship  heaps  ideas  together,  but  only  to 
bring  forward  the  supposition  upon  which  his  whole  argu- 
ment proceeds.  It  is  very  true,  that  if  the  existence  of  the 
soul  is  inseparably  connected  with  any  particular  combination 
of  matter,  it  must  cease  to  exist,  and  not  only  seem  to  do  so, 
as  soon  ad  the  dissolution  of  such  combination  or  arrangement 
takes  place.  But  this  conclusion,  even  if  materialism  were 
true,  would  not  destroy  the  doctrines  relative  to  a  future  state. 
As  Natural  Theologians,  we  make  no  such  concession. 
Thank  God  we  are  no  materialists.  We  loathe  the  doctrine. 
Yet  we  can  say  to  the  materialist,  even  though  your  hypothe- 
sis were  sound,  we  may  still  exist  in  a  future  state  of  happi- 
ness or  of  misery.  The  power  which  produced  the  human 
body,  and  thereby  gave  rise,  as  you  suppose,  to  all  the  wonder- 
ful phenomena  of  our  being,  may  reproduce  the  same  in 
anotner  world,  and  cause  it  to  exist  without  end ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  you  proceed  on  a  false  supposition  when  you 
suppose  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  necessarily  implies 
the  everlasting  destruction  of  the  soul. 

But  having  taken  the  low  ground  above  stated,  it  became 
necessary  for  his  Lordship  to  prove  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul.  As  this  is  a  question  of  great  interest,  let  ut  endeavour 
to  weigh  his  arguments.  The  first  reason  he  adduces  is, 
''  That  if  a  particular  combination  of  matter  gives  birth  to 
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what  we  call  mindi  this  is  an  operation  altogether  peculiar  and 
unexampled.  We  have  no  instance  of  it ;  we  know  of  no 
case  in  which  the  combination  of  certain  elements  produces 
something  quite  different,  not  only  from  each  of  the  ingredients, 
but  also  different  from  the  whole  compound." 

In  order  to  make  his  argument  good,  Lord  Brougham  is 
obliged  to  take  for  granted  that  the  materialist  maintains  that 
by  matter  being  arranged  in  a  particular  way,  there  is  produc- 
ed both  the  organized  body  "  and  something  different  from  it, 
and  havinfi^  not  one  of  its  properties."  But  he  must  needs  be 
a  very  silly  materialist  who  should  thus  maintain  the  very 
position  against  which  he  contends.  He  would  rather  say, 
(if  he  had  but  an  ordinary  share  of  intellect,)  "  The  pheno- 
mena which  you  attribute  to  a  peculiar  substance,  different 
in  kind  from  matter,  and  which  you  call  mind,  we  ascribe  to 
the  material  organization  of  the  body :  we  deny  that  there  is 
any  thing  produced  different  from  this  organization,  and  when 
you  take  this  for  granted,  you  assume  the  very  point  in  dis- 

Sute  between  us."  The  reader  will  be  apt  to  suppose  that  we 
o  his  Lordship  injustice,  unless  he  be  acquainted  with  the 
£su!t  that  it  is  almost  an  habitual  thing  with  him  to  vitiate  a 
good  argument  by  slipping  in  an  element  of  his  own. 

The  next  para^aph  is  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  designed 
to  prove  that  the  doctine  of  the  materialist  is  contradicted  by 
the  most  plain  and  certain  deductions  of  experience.  For  this 
purpose  he  considers  the  nature  and  certainty  of  the  evidence 
which  we  have  for  the  existence  of  mind.  JjGi  us  follow  him 
step  by  step.  In  the  first  place  he  asserts  that  this  evidence  is 
"  wholly  independent  of  the  qualities  or  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter ;"  which  remark  shows,  what  we  have  already  said,  that 
his  ijordship  had  not  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  mind.  "  It  is  not 
cmly  as  strong  and  conclusive,"  he  continues,  "  as  the  evidence 
which  makes  us  believe  in  the  existence  of  matter,  but  more 
strong  and  conclusive ;  the  steps  of  the  demonstration  are 
fewer  ;  the  truth  to  which  they  conduct  the  reason  is  less  re- 
mote from  the  axiom — the  intuitive  or  self-evident  position 
whence  the  demonstration  springs."  This,  now,  is  pleasant !  to 
hear  a  man  who  makes  any  pretensions  to  mental  science, 
asserting  that  either  the  existence  of  mind  or  of  matter  is  ascer- 
tained by  a  demonstration  springing  from  an  intuitive  or  self- 
evident  position  !  We  should  really  like  to  know  what  are  the 
steps  of  this  demonstratiorij  and  what  is  the  self-evident  truth 
^pon  which  it  is  based ;  and  we  should  also  be  glad  to  learn, 
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whether  his  Lordship  regards  it  as  a  mathematical  or  an  in- 
ductive demonstration. 

'<  We  believe,"  he  says  again,  '<  that  matter  exists  because  it 
makes  a  certain  impression  upon  our  senses ;  that  is,  because  it 
produces  a  certain  change  or  a  certain  etkct ;  and  we  arrae,  and 
ar^e  justly,  that  this  effect  must  have  a  cause,  though  the  proof 
is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  this  cause  is  something  external  to 
ourselves/'  Here  the  existence  of  matter  is  demonstrated !  The 
self-evident  truth  from  which  it  springs,  is  the  fact  that  matter 
makes  an  impression  upon  the  senses,  and  the  process  of  the 
demonstration  is,  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause !  Who 
ever  heard  before  of  a  demonstration  of  one  step  ?  But,  sup- 
posing there  could  be  a  demonstration  of  only  one  step,  being 
equivalent  to  a  self-evident  truth ;  yet  how  could  it  be  said  to 
contain  more  steps  than  that  by  which  the  existence  of  mind 
is  demonstrated?    Let  us  examine  and  compare. 

"  We  know  the  existence  of  mind,"  the  author  continues, 
"by  our  consciousness  of,  or  reflection  on,  what  passes  within 
us,  and  our  own  existence  as  sentient  and  thinking  beings 
implies  the  existence  of  the  mind  which  has  sense  and 
thought.  To  know,  therefore,  that  we  are,  and  that  we  think, 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  soul's  existence." 

One  would  have  supposed,  that  to  knota  that  we  are,  is  very 
nearly  the  same  thing  as — to  know  that  we  are,  and  that  we 
scarcely  needed  to  infer  the  one  from  the  other.  This,  theny 
appears  to  be  a  demonstration  of  no  step  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently the  above  demonstration  of  only  one  step  may  be  re- 
garded as  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  long.  But  we  shall 
pass  over  the  intermediate  blunders,  and  come  at  once  to  the 
concluding  part  of  this  remarkable  paragraph : 

**  That  all  around  us  should  only  be  tho  creatures  of  our  fancy, 
no  one  can  affirm  to  be  impossible.  But  that  mind — that  which  re* 
members,  compares,  imagines ;  in  a  word,  that  which  thinks— that 
of  the  existence  of  which  we  are  perpetually  .conscious — that  which 
cannot  but  exist,  if  we  exist-^that  which  can  make  its  own  opera- 
tions the  subject  of  its  own  thoughts  ;  that  this  should  have  no  ex» 
istence,  is  both  impossiUe,  and,  indeed,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
We  have,  therefore,  evidence  of  the  strictest  kind,  induction  of  facts 
the  mo$t  precise  and  unerring,  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
mind  exists,  and  is  different  from  and  independent  of  matter  alto- 
gether." 

We  will  not  wear  out  the  reader's  patience  by  dissecting 
every  part  of  this  ridiculous  passage,  and  by  laving  open  aU 
that  it  contains  of  silly  parallogism.  The  truth  he  aims  to 
prove  we  have  no  doubt  of:  the  argument  is  needless,  and  bad 
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if  there  were  need  of  one.  As  to  the  author's  pretension  that 
the  ar^ment  for  the  soul's  existence  is  stronger  than  that  for 
the  existence  of  matter,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  as  he  has 
made  it  out,  it  is  precisely  the  same.  To  say  that  matter — that 
which  possesses  extension  and  figure — that  which  makes  va- 
rious impressions  upon  the  senses,  upon  the  taste,  the  touch, 
and  the  smell — to  say  that  this  does  not  exist,  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Indeed,  if  we  assume  the  existence  of  any 
thing,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
deny  its  existence,  we  are  certainly  guilty  of  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Perhaps  there  is  not  even  a  materialist  so  absurd  as 
to  deny  the  proposition,  '<  that  we  cannot  but  exist,  if  we  do 
exist"  But,  what  is  most  remarkable  in  this  part  of  the  work 
is,  that  in  the  same  para^pn^h  we  are  furnished  with  no  less 
than  four  distinct  methods  by  which  we  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  mind's  existence.  At  one  time  the  being  of  the  mind  is 
made  by  a  demonstration  based  upon  a  self-evident  truth  ;  at 
another,  it  is  itself  an  intuitive  truth,  so  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied without  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  then  a^ain,  it  is  a  simple 
bci  seen  in  the  light  of  consciousness ;  and,  nnally,  it  is  ascer- 
tained by  an  ^  induction  of  facts  the  most  precise  and  unerring." 

Our  author  next  proceeds  with  some  remarks,  which  we  shall 
consider  before  we  conclude  with  this  sub-division  of  his  work. 

''  The  mind's  independence  of  matter,"  he  sajrs,  "  and  capa- 
city of  existence  without  it,  appears  to  be  strongly  illustrated 
by  whatever  shows  the  entire  diversity  of  its  constitution. 
The  inconceivable  rapidity  of  its  operations  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  diversity ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  rapidity  increases  in  proportion  as  the  interference  of 
the  senses  is  withdrawn — ^that  is,  the  influence  of  the  body  is 
withdrawn."  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  author,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  above  position,  has  taken  his  facts  from  those 
cases  in  which  the  mind  is  set  in  motion  by  bodily  sensations. 
In  order  to  show  the  rapidity  of  the  mind's  operations 
when  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  body,  as  in 
sleep,  he  speaks  of  the  chan^  through  which  it  is  carried  by 
a  bottle  of  warm  water  applied  to  the  feet,  the  puncture  of  a 
pin,  or  the  firing  of  a  gun  I 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  mind's  independence  of 
matter,  is  drawn  from  the  well-known  fstct,  that  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  often  observed  to  improve  until  the  age  oi 
sixty  and  upwards,  lonsf  after  the  body  has  begun  to  decline. 
But  "  the  strongest  of  all  the  ar^ments,'^  accoming  to  our  au- 
thor, *|  both  for  the  separate  existence  of  the  mind,  and  for  its 
surviving  the  body,  remains,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  strictest 
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indaction  of  fexitsi^  namely,  ''the  body  is  constantly  under- 
goin^  change  in  all  its  parts." 

It  IS  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  proof  which  Lord  Brougham 
regards  as  the  strongest  of  all  others  for  the  soul's  surviving 
the  stroke  of  death  to  the  body,  is  considered  by  Dugala 
Stewart  as  only  worthy  of  bein^  mentioned  in  connection  with  • 
more  weighty  arguments.  This  difference  has  arisen  from  an 
inattention,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Brougham,  to  a  very  obvious 
distinction,  or  rather  from  an  express  and  positive  rejection  of 
it.  According  to  any  scheme  of  materialism,  the  soul  does  not 
consist  in  the  particles  of  matter  themselves,  but  in  a  peculiar 
conformation  and  arrangement  of  them.  Hence,  supposing  the 
doctrine  of  the  materialist  to  be  true,  it  is  the  dissolution  of 
this  peculiar  organization  which  implies  the  destruction  of  the 
soul ;  and  it  may  continue  to  exist,  though  the  particles  of  the 
body  should  give  place  to  others  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
provided  its  organization  be  preserved.  This  is  a  plain  dis- 
tinction ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  section,  it  is 
recognized  by  our  author  himself: 

^  Now,  it  is  to  the  peculiar  conformation  and  arrangement,  and 
not  to  the  matter  itself,  that  the  soul  is  considered  as  t^longing  by 
any  theory  of  materialism,  there  being  none  of  the  theories  of  the 
materialist  so  absurd  as  to  make  the  total  mass  of  particles  them- 
selves, independent  of  their  arrangement,  the  seat  of  the  soul." 

But  when  his  Lordship's  argument  requires  it,  he  does  the 
very  thing  which  he  supposes  no  materialist  would  be  so  absurd 
as  to  do — that  is,  he  expressly  denies  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  particles  of  the  body  and  the  total  destruction  of 
its  organization, 

^  The  argument  is,  that  we  know  of  no  instance  where  the  mind  has 
been  known  to  exist  after  the  death  of  the  body.  Now  here  is  ex- 
actly  the  instance  desiderated — it  being  manifui  thai  the  same  pro* 
eeu  which  takes  place  more  suddenly  at  death,  is  taking  place  more 
gradually,  but  as  effectually  in  the  result,  during  the  whole  life ;  and 
that  death  itself  does  not  more  completely  resolve  the  body  into  its 
elements,  and  form  it  into  new  combinations,  than  living  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  does  destroy,  by  like  resolution  and  combination,  the 
•elf-same  body.'* 

And  again,  while  comparing  the  perpetual  change  which  the 
particles  of  the  body  undergo  with  the  destruction  of  the  bodily 
organization  by  death,  he  says : 

**  The  phenomena  are  precisely  the  same^  and  the  operations  are 
performed  ill  like  manner,  thouffh  with  different  degrees  of  expedi- 
tion. Now,  all  would  believe  m  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul 
if  they  had  experience  of  its  existence  apart  from  the  body.     But 
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the  fiictt  referred  to  prove  that  it  does  exist  sfMurt  from  one  body 
with  which  it  once  was  united ;  and  though  it  was  in  union  with 
another,  yet  as  it  is  not  adherent  to  the  same,  it  is  shown  to  have 
an  existence  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  that  body.  So  all 
would  believe  in  the  soul's  surviving  the  body,  if  after  the  body's 
.  death  its  existence  were  made  manifest.  But  the  facts  referred  to  prove 
that  after  the  hody*8  deaths  that  is,  after  the  chronic  dUscItaum  which 
the  body  undergoes  during  Zi/e,  the  mind  continues  to  exist  as  before. 
Hence,  then,  we  have  the  proof  so  much  desiderated — the  existence 
of  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  bodily  frame  with  which  it 
was  connected.  The  two  cases  cannot,  in  any  soundness  of  rea- 
soning, be  distinguished." 

We  have  now  considered,  somewhat  in  detail,  our  author's 
arguments  for  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  as  well  as  for  its 
immortality ;  for  it  should  be  oteerved,  that  it  is  his  custom  to 
keep  several  questions  in  hand  at  the  same  time,  and  to  discuss 
them  alternately  or  together,  just  as  may  be  most  convenient 
at  the  moment.  But  we  have  separated  and  reserved  his  prin- 
cipal argument  for  the  soul's  immortality,  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider.  Liet  us  suppose,  then,  that  our  author  has 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved  the  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
and  then  inquire-^how  has  he  deduced  from  hence  its  immor* 
tality  ? 

He  affirms  that  we  can  form  no  conception  of  annihilation  ; 
that  when  we  speak  of  the  mind's  being  annihilated,  "we  use  a 
term  to  which  no  precise  meaning  can  be  attached  by  our 
imagination  ;"  that  "  what  we  are  wont  to  call  destruction, 
means  onlv  change  of  form  and  resolution  into  parts."  "  But, 
for  example  of  the  changes  undergone  by  matter,  we  should 
not  even  have  any  notion  of  destruction  or  annihilation  ;"  and 
because  this  is  "  an  idea  altogether  above  our  comprehension," 
because  we  can  form  no  "  conception  of  the  mind  which  we 
now  know  to  exist  ceasing  to  be,"  he  infers  the  impassibility 
of  its  annihilation. 

To  this  reasoning  we  have  several  objections.  In  the  first 
place  Lord  Brougham  denies  that  we  have  any  idea  of  anni- 
hilation only  because  we  have  never  witnessed  any  thing  more 
than  the  resolution  of  matter  into  its  parts  :  but  this  is  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  supposition  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  the 
senses.  Besides,  when  Lord  Brougham  says  that  annihilation 
is  inconceivable,  he  must  always  be  understood  to  mean  that 
we  cannot,  to  use  his  own  language,  "conceive  the  way  in 
which  it  is  eflfected."  But  shall  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  a 
fact,  because  we  cannot  conceive  the  how  of  that  fact?  Our 
author  has  himself  condenmed  this  common  but  unphilosophir 
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cal  practice.  He  has  censured  the  ancient  philosophers  for 
denying  the  creation  of  matter  out  of  nothing,  because  they 
were  unable  to  conceive  *'  the  way  in  which  it  was  effected." 
But,  surely,  it  is  as  reasonable  to  deny  the  creation  of  matter 
because  we  cannot  comprehend  how  it  is,  as  it  is,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  deny  the  annihilation  of  mind.  Indeed,  we  mighty 
on  the  same  ground,  deny  the  creation  of  mind  itself;  and 
thus,  if  our  auuor's  argument  is  good  for  anything,  it  not  only 
proves  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  it  also  proves  that  it 
must  have  existed  from  all  eternity. 

^<  But  mind,''  he  admits,  <<  is  called  into  existence  perpetually 
before  our  eyes ;"  and  he  also  admits  that  this  may  weaken 
the  argument  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul,  because 
it  may  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that,  as  we  see  mind  created, 
'*  so  it  may  be  destroj/edJ^  But  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
does  more  than  weaken  his  argument :  it  absolutely  destroys 
all  its  force.  If  mind  may  be  cSled  out  of  nothing  mto  being, 
it  may,  by  the  same  Almighty  power,  he  dashed  into  its  origi- 
nal nothinfi^ness. 

It  is  really  curious  to  see  how  Lord  Brougham  meets  this 
half-admitt^  objection.  '*  The  argument,"  he  replies,  "  seems 
to  gain  in  another  direction  more  force  than  it  loses  in  this ; 
for  nothing  more  strongly  illustrates  the  diversity  between 
mind  and  matter,  or  more  strikingly  shows  that  one  is  inde« 
pendent  of  the  other."  Who  can  understand,  that  because 
mind  is  called  into  being  now,  and  a  particle  of  matter  was 
created  six  thousand  years  ago,  that  this  constitutes  such  a 
diversity  in  their  nature  as  to  render  the  annihilation  of  the 
one  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  other  1  Must  we  suppose, 
in  order  to  feel  the  force  of  his  Lordship's  argument,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Almighty  to  destroy  matter,  and  that,  too,  only 
because  it  has  been  so  long  in  existence  ? 

But,  supposing  the  author  had  proved  the  impossibility  of  the 
soul's  ceasing  to  exist,  still  this  would  not  leave  the  doctrines  re- 
lative to  a  future  state  on  a  secure  and  permanent  foundation* 
Though  his  argument  were  as  strong  as  adamant,  it  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  substance  of 
the  soul  must  continue  to  exist,  but  also  that  it  must  continue  to 
exist  in  a  state  of  conscious  being,  alive  to  the  universe  around  it, 
and  the  heir  of  endless  happiness  or  of  woe.  And  if  it  may  be 
insensible  for  ever,  as  we  now  see  it  is  at  times,  this  were,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  complete  a  negation  of  its  being  as 
could  be  desirea  by  the  worst  of  atheists.  But  we  have  wasted 
time  with  thb  foolish  position  and  feeble  argument  in  support 
of  it.    It  is  perfectly  obvioas  that  we  can  conceive  of  annihi* 
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lation,  in  the  plain  and  only  sense  which  the  word  can  have 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  We  can  conceive  that  we  once 
did  not  exist — that  we  might  not  have  existed — and  that  we 
may  cease  to  exist.  The  only  question  is,  what  evidence  we 
can  find  that  we  shall  not  cease  to  exist. 

With  one  or  two  remarks  we  shall  take  leave  of  this  sub-di- 
vision of  the  Discourse.  The  author,  by  conceding  too  much 
to  the  materialist,  has  been  compelled  to  dwell  rather  upon 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  than,  as  he  proposed,  to  exhibit  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  from  it  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  rela- 
tive to  a  future  state.  He  has  said  much  about  the  immate- 
riality of  the  soul ;  but  he  has  not  deduced  from  this,  nor  from 
any  other  part  of  its  nature,  a  single  doctrine  of  Natural  The- 
ology. He  has  not  even  attemptra  to  deduce,  from  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  a  single  argument  in  favour  of  a  future  judgment, 
or  for  the  separate  conditions  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
Where,  then,  has  he  given  us  the  "evidence  of  the  Deity's 
designs  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  mind  }"  To  our  percep- 
tion he  has  not  given  one  particle. 

We  now  come  to  the  author's  second,  or  moral  or gtiment,  or 
evidence  of  the  Deity^s  designs  drawn  from  his  attributes  in 
aninexion  with  the  condition  of  the  species. 

When  we  reason  about  the  designs  of  the  Creator,  the 
argument  certainly  requires,  as  his  Lordship  remarks,  to 
be  handled  in  an  humble  and  submissive  spirit.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  we  proceed  to  draw  conclu- 
sions from  the  nature  of  the  Divine  attributes.  In  order 
to  reason  legitimately  or  safely  upon  such  grounds,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  be  able  to  embrace  in  our  minds  the 
eternal  and  unlimited  government  of  God,  to  comprehend,  at 
one  glance,  all  its  innumerable  parts  and  relations  and  depen- 
dencies. For  example,  it  is  very  easy  for  the  unbeliever  to 
conclude,  from  the  goodness  of  Ood,  that  there  is  not  an  eter- 
nity of  future  punishment.  But  with  just  as  good  reason 
mieht  he  conclude  that  there  is  neither  pain  nor  any  other 
evil  in  this  world ;  or  that  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness  would 
not  have  created  men,  whom  he  foreknew  wouH,  by  their  own 
misconduct,  destroy  their  whole  temporal  interest,  and  sink 
themselves  beneath  the  rest  of  their  species.  Thus,  by  carry- 
ing out  the  argument  of  the  infidel,  we  are  forced  into  a  con- 
clusion diametrically  opposed  to  some  of  the  most  impressive 
facts  around  us  ;  and  if  the  veil  could  be  removed  from  the 
world  of  spirits,  he  might  see,  for  ought  that  he  knows,  that 
his  hasty  and  presumptuous  conclusion  stands  out  directly  in 
the  face  of  the  most  awfiil  and  tremendous  reality  in  the  uni* 
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Terse.  We  would  not  say,  with  some,  that  the  armment  from 
the  attributes  of  God  is,  in  every  case,  good  for  nothing ; 
but  we  will  say,  that  it  should  be  conducted  with  the  most 
extreme  caution  as  well  as  with  the  most  profound  humiUty. 
The  importance  of  this  remark  is  strongly  iUustrated  by  the 
following  argument  of  our  author. 

"  The  contemplation  of  the  Deity's  goodness,  as  deduced 
from  the  great  preponderance  of  instances  in  which  benevo- 
lent design  is  exhibited,  when  accompanied  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  feelings  and  wishes^  of  the  human  mind,  ^ves  rise 
to  the  first  argument  which  is  usually  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  There  is  nothing  more  universal 
or  more  constant  than  the  strong  desire  of  inunortality  which 
possesses  the  mind,  and,  comparra  with  which,  its  other  wishes 
and  solicitudes  are  but  frtint  and  occasional.  That  a  benevo- 
lent being  should  have  implanted  this  propensity  without  the 
intention  of  Ratifying  it,  and  to  serve  no  very  apparent  pur- 
pose, unless  It  be  the  proving  that  it  is  without  an  object,  ap- 
pears difficult  to  believe :  for  certainly  the  instinctive  fear  of 
death  would  have  served  all  the  purposes  of  self-preservation 
without  any  desire  of  immortality  being  connected  with  it, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  desire,  or  at  least  the 
anxiety  about  our  friture  destiny,  is  intimately  related  to  our 
dread  of  dissolution."  A  similar  argument  is  drawn  from  the 
t^ider  afiections,  which  are  so  powerfril  and  so  universal  iu 
their  operations.  We  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  this  view, 
only  it  must  be  taken  at  its  just  value.  It  gives  no  cer- 
tainty. If  we  may  infer  the  victual  inunortahty  of  the  soul 
from  the  strong  desire  that  possesses  the  mind,  we  may,  in 
like  manner,  conclude  that  all  men  will  be  happy  in  a  future 
state,  since  the  desire  of  happiness  is  also  universal  and  pow* 
erful  in  its  operation.  If  Liord  Brougham's  argument  be  taken 
as  establishing  this  point,  an  equally  valid  one  might  be  built 
to  prove  the  position  just  intimated ;  nay,  to  prove  that  we 
are  very  much  mistaken  when  we  suppose  that  our  species  are 
subject  to  misery  in  this  life,  or  that  we  may  pluck  down  tem- 
poral ruin  upon  ourselves.  In  truth,  the  deep-seated  and  un- 
extinguishable  desire  of  happiness,  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  goodness  of  Ood,  only  goes  to  show,  if  it  goes  thus 
far,  that  me  attainment  of  happiness  is  possible,  whilst  the  ul- 
timate possession  of  it  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  fulfil- 
ment ot  certain  conditions  on  our  part.  So,  likewise,  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  ''  this  longing  after  immortality "  can  in 
strictness  only  lead  us  to  beUeve  that  the  soul  may,  or  proba- 
bly will,  exist  for  ever ;  whilst,  for  ought  that  we  know,  we 
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may  forfeit  our  very  beinj2f,  by  neglecting  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  on  which  it  may  have  been  suspended.  Thus  far 
the  argument  is  supported  by  the  whole  analogy  of  nature ; 
but  beyond  this,  it  is  not  only  unsound,  but  also  destructive  to 
the  great  interests  of  morality  and  religion. 

The  remaining  arguments  in  this  part  of  our  author's  dis- 
course are  such  as  are  commonly  employed  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state.  The  first  is  drawn  from  the  unequal 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  world,  and 
the  second  firom  the  universal  prevalence  of  religion.  The  fact 
is  also  noticed,  that  our  existence  in  a  future  state  is  not  at  all 
contrary  to  the  analogies  of  nature ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  of  a  piece  with  innumerable  transformations  around  us. 

The  sixth  section  treats  of  Lord  Bacon's  doctrine  of  final 
causes.  In  handling  this  subject,  our  author  shows,  firsts  that 
the  judgment  which  Lord  Bacon  pronounced  has  been  misun- 
derstood by  those  who  have  looked  only  at  particular  opinions 
without  duly  regarding  the  connexion  in  which  they  stand ; 
and,  secondly  J  that  he  may  very  probably  have  conceived  a 
prejudice  against  the  study  of  final  causes,  from  the  abuses  to 
which  a  misplaced  affectation  for  it  had  given  rise  in  some  of 
the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy.  We  shall  not  follow  the 
remarks  under  these  heads,  since  the  same  subject  has  been  so 
fully  and  so  satisfactorily  discussed  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  other 
writers  of  eminence. 

But  our  author  has  fallen  into  one  mistake  with  regard  to 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  is  by  &r  too  common  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Bacon  uses  the  expression  "final 
causes  "  in  a  very  difierent  sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  ever 
employed  at  the  present  day.  When  we  speak  of  searching 
out  the  cause  of  a  thing,  we  frequently  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  ascertaining  of  the  general  fact  under  which  it  may 
be  arranged,  or  the  class  of  facts  to  which  it  belongs.  This 
mode  of  expression  is  carried  out  by  Lord  Bacon  ;  so  that  he 
speaks  oi  final  causes^  when  he  alludes  to  what  we  would  call 
ultimate  facts  or  principles.  Whoever  will  consult  his  works,* 
may  see  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  expression, 
when  Lord  Brougham  supposes  that  he  speaks  disparagingly 
of  the  study  of  final  causes. 

"  That  Lord  Bacon  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning final  causes,  both  when  ne  handles  it  didactically,  and 
when  he  mentions  it  incidentally,  is  admitted.  He  enumerates 
it  among  the  errors  that  spring  from  the  restlessness  of  the 

•  Not.  Org.  lib.  1.  aph.  48. 
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mind,  {impotentia  mentis,)  which  forms  the  fourth  class  of  the 
idols  of  the  species,  {idola  tribus,)  or  causes  of  false  philoso- 
phy connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion." In  the  passage  to  which  his  Lordship  here  refers,  and 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.  Lord  Bacon  is  speaking  of  that 
restlessness  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  for  ever  prone  to  rise 
too  rapidly  from  particulars  to  general  principles. 

Using  the  phrase  in  this  sense,  of  course  we  might  expect 
him  to  condemn  the  too  great  haste  and  precipitancy  with 
which  we  are  prone  to  grasp  at  ^^  final  causes,^  when  it  was 
the  ?reat  object  of  his  immortal  labors  to  correct  this  incurable 
tendency  of  the  human  mind.  Throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  he  cautions  us  with  the  utmost  elo- 
quence against  this  same  restlessness  of  mind,  by  which  we 
are  led  to  rise  too  rapidly  in  the  process  of  generalization ;  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  by  which  we  too  readily  adopt  our 
own  generalizations  as  established  truths,  and  rest  satisfied 
with  them. 

In  the  same  sense,  but  to  a  much  worse  purpose,  are  the 
words  in  question  used  by  Laplace  in  a  passage  quoted  firom 
his  writings  by  Mr.  Whewell.  He  supposes  that  the  argument 
from  final  causes  has  been  weakened  by  the  progress  and  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  lose  its  force 
as  philosophy  advances.  Thus,  he  supposes  that  Newton  has 
greatly  diminished  the  force  of  this  argument  by  resolving 
many  final  causes  into  one  more  general,  and  by  having  in 
this  way  removed  them  to  the  limits  of  the  solar  system.  How 
little  must  Laplace  have  known  about  the  argument  for  an 
Intelligent  First  Cause,  when  the  mention  of  a  nnal  cause  sug- 

Sssted  no  other  idea  to  his  mind  but  that  of  a  law  of  Nature ! 
e  seems  never  to  have  imagined  that  the  strong-hold  of  the 
theist  lies,  not  in  the  laws  which  God  has  ordained  for  the  go- 
vernment of  his  creatures,  but  in  the  infinite  skill  which  he  has 
displayed  by  making,  without  number,  the  most  complicated 
arrangements  of  means,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  his 
wisdom  in  perfect  conformity  with  those  laws.  And  he  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  excellent  remark  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
that  atheists  escape  the  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  in 
favor  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause,  by  confining  their  attention 
exclusively  to  the  Taws  of  Nature  ;  as  if  they  furnished  the  only 
proofs  of  desimi.  If  he  had  conceived  of'^fiinal  causes  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  words,  it  would  have  puzzled  him  to  con- 
ceive how  two  or  more  of  them  could  be  resolved  into  one. 

In  the  seventh  section,  after  making  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  scientific  arrangement,  the  author  gives  us  the  fol- 
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lowing  threefold  classification  of  the  truths  of  every  science : 
1.  <^  The  truths  which  it  teaches  relative  to  the  constitution  and 
action  of  matter  or  of  mind ;  2.  The  truths  which  it  teaches 
relative  to  theolo^ ;  and,  3.  The  application  of  both  classes  of 
truths  to  practice  uses,  physical  or  moral."  This  division  he 
has  illustrated  by  an  example. 

But,  he  suppo^,  it  may  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
it  omits  one  of  the  objects  of  scientific  investigation — ^namely, 
the  explanation  of  phenomena.  In  order  to  meet  this  objection, 
our  author  denies  that  there  is  any  real  difference  between  the 
discovery  of  ^neral  truths  and  the  explanation  of  phenomena 
by  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween analysis  and  synthesis  in  the  sciences  of  contingent  truth. 
Both  processes,  he  contends,  are  made  up  of  the  same  steps, 
and  there  is  no  difference  between  them,  except  that  these  steps 
are  taken  in  an  inverse  order.  To  make  this  point  good  against 
the  commonly  received  distinction,  Lord  Brougham  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  facts  employed  in  any 
analysis,  and  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  truth, 
might  themselves  have  been  explained  by  that  general  truth, 
provided  it  had  first  been  established  in  some  other  way.  But 
we  confess  we  cannot  see  that  the  two  processes  in  question 
should  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same,  merely  because  the 
same  phenomena  may  be  indiscriminately  made  the  subject 
matter  of  either  of  them. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  author  in  his  remarks  respecting  the 
pernicious  influence  which  he  imagines  the  above  distinction 
IS  calculated  to  exert  over  our  inquiries  after  truth.  If  the  dis- 
tinction has  a  real  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  this  is 
suflicient.  We  agree,  however,  with  Lord  Brougham,  that  the 
terms  synthesis  and  analysis  have  been  improperly  applied  to 
the  sciences  of  contingent  truth,  and  that  they  nave  given  rise 
to  no  little  confusion ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
annihilate  the  distinction  which  they  are  intended  to  preserve. 
We  should  rather  retain  this  distinction  by  the  use  of  the  more 
appropriate  terms— induction  and  deduction ;  and  not  suppose, 
with  his  Lordship,  that  the  former  constitutes  the  sole  method 
to  be  followed  in  our  investigations. 

The  truth  is,  that  although  Lord  Brougham  has  written  so 
much  about  induction,  he  seldom  speaks  of  it  without  betray- 
ing some  inaccuracy  of  thought  or  of  expression.  For  example, 
"  induction  gives  us  a  right  to  expect  that  the  same  result  will 
always  happen  from  the  same  acUon  operating  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances." Who  does  not  see  that  this  proposition  should 
be  regarded  as  a  self-evident  truth,  as  tlie  spontaneous  result  of 
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our  mental  constitution,  and  not  as  founded  upon  induction  ? 
Again:  "  The  fundamental  rule  of  inductive  science  is,  that  no 
hypothesis  shall  be  admitted — that  nothing  shall  be  assumed 
merely  because,  if  true,  it  would  explain  the  facts."  If  this  is 
correct,  it  is  evident  that  Newton  has  violated  the  fundamental 
rule  of  inductive  science,  in  supposing  that  the  power  of  gravity 
varies  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances ;  for  the  only 
ground  for  believing  this  is,  that  it  serves  to  explain  the  facts 
observed. 

We  should  now  come,  in  order,  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Discourse  before  us,  which  contains  but  few  pases,  and  treats 
of  the  three  following  subjects — the  pleasures  which  attend  all 
scientific  pursuits,  the  pleasures  and  the  improvement  peculiar 
to  the  study  of  Natural  Theology,  and  the  service  rendered  by 
this  study  to  the  doctrines  of  Revelation. 

But  we  have  already  drawn  out  our  remarks  to  a  great 
length,  and  we  shall  only  observe,  with  respect  to  this  part  of 
the  Discourse,  that  it  contains  some  very  important  and  inter- 
esting observations.  On  the  last  subject  of  which  it  treats,  the 
connexion  between  natural  and  revealed  religion,  we  had  in- 
tended to  extend  our  remarks  to  a  consideriuble  length ;  but, 
for  the  reason  just  stated,  we  shall  desist. 

If  the  reader  imagines  that  we  have  taken  great  pains  to 
point  out  the  defects  of  the  ex-chancellor's  iSscourse,  we 
beg  leave  to  inform  him  that  we  have  only  given  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  style  of  reasoning ;  and  that  we  have,  indeed,  lefl 
some  of  his  most  pregnant  passages  untouched.  We  do  not 
pretend,  however,  that  the  author  has  not  displayed  uncommon 
powers  of  one  sort ;  but  they  are  not  such,  in  our  opinion,  as 
qualify  him  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  He  is  capable 
of  producing  a  very  great  effect  by  combinations  of  thought, 
ana,  in  this  way,  he  has  given  us  some  specimens  of  nne 
writing ;  but  he  wants  the  power  of  discrimination.  We  hard- 
ly know  which  is  the  more  remarkable, — the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  or  the  want  of  logical  precision  which 
pervades  his  Discourse.  We  take  leave  of  the  book,  by  again 
reminding  our  readers  that  our  main  ground  of  quarrel  with 
the  work  is  found  in  its  pretension  of  being  a  statement  of  the 
"  nature  of  the  evidence^*  for  the  truths  of  Natural  Theology. 
A  ^ood  cause  suffers  a  great  deal  more  from  the  bad  arguments 
of  Its  friends  than  from  the  objections  of  its  enemies.  There 
are,  too,  scattered  through  the  treatise,  several  false  statements, 
psychological  and  logical ;  some  of  the  most  important  of 
which  we  have  expo^,  because,  occurring  incidentally  in  a 
work  like  this,  they  are  likely  to  do  harm  By  being  thought* 
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lessly  or  carelessly  adopted  by  persons  who  would  seldom  be 
in  danger  from  the  systematic  works  to  which  those  topics 
more  strictly  belong. 
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Art.  IV. — Dyspepsy  Forestalled  and  Resisted :  or  Lectures 
on  Diet,  Regimen,  and  Employment :  Delivered  to  the 
Students  of  Amherst  College  ;  Spring  Term,  1830.  By 
Edward  Hitchcock,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History  in  that  Institution.  Amherst.  Published  by  J.  S. 
&  C.  Adams  &  Co. 

Means  without  Living.   Boston:  Weeks,  Jordan  d&  Co.   1837. 

The  world  is  peopled  by  two  classes  of  beings,  which  seem 
to  be  as  cognate  and  necessary  to  each  oth^r  as  male  and 
female.  Charlatans  and  dupes  exist  by  a  mutual  dependence. 
There  is  a  tacit  understanding,  that  whatever  the  one  invents 
the  other  must  believe.  All  bills  which  the  former  draws,  the 
latter  comes  forward  at  once  and  honours.  One  is  Prospero,  the 
other  his  poor  slave  Caliban.  The  charlatan  tricks  himself  out 
in  a  mask,  assumes  a  deep,  hollow  voice,  and  struts  upon  the 
stage ;  while  the  dupe  sits  gaping  in  the  pit,  and  takes  every 
word  that  drops  from  the  rogue's  mouth  for  gospel-truth  and 
genuine  philosophy.  It  would  really  seem  as  if  the  two  par- 
ties had  entered  into  a  solemn  compact,  that  wherever  the  one 
exhibited  as  charlatan,  the  other,  by  an  absolute  necessity, 
agrees  to  be  present  as  simpleton.  Let  the  rogue  open  shop 
io  dispense  pills,  the  simpleton,  as  soon  as  he  learns  the  fact, 
hies  to  the  place  of  trade,  and,  pouring  down  his  pence  on  the 
.counter,  takes  his  box  of  specifics,  and  walks  complacently 
away.  The  knaves  seem  to  consider  the  world  as  a  rich  pa- 
rish— a  large  diocese  of  dunces,  into  which  they  have  an  here- 
ditary and  prescriptive  right  to  be  installed.  They  are  never 
at  rest  until  they  have  some  subject  on  which  to  hold  forth 
in  public;  some  novel  doctrine  running  against  the  grain 
of  the  old  good  sense ;  some  antiquated  sophism  dress^  in 
A  new  suit,  to  be  put  forth  to  surprise  and  startle  the  com- 
munity, and  gather  around  it  (as  a  gay  adventurer)  an  army 
of  disciples.  These  men  constantly  assume  an  attitude  of 
bftttle.  They  wage  war  upon  every  thing  past,  present,  and  to 
oome: 

''  Rather  than  fail,  they  will  decry 
Tiiat  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 
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Gtaarrel  with  minc'd  pies,  and  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  fnend,  plum-porridge ', 
Fat  pie  and  goose  itself  oppose. 
And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose." 

Here,  in  the  lines  just  quoted,  is  an  exact  portrait  of  a  mo« 
dern  lecturer  on  Dietetics,  sketched  by  the  hand  of  an  Old 
Master.  General  ifi^orance  with  a  smattering  of  medical 
knowledge  ;  some  nuency  in  speaking,  or  readiness  with  the 
pen ;  great  tact  in  discovering  the  disposition,  and  skill  in  the 
management  of  a  certain  class  of  persons ;  an  air  of  easy, 
cool  impudence  in  public ;  an  oracular  and  self-possessed  man- 
ner in  private ;  are  parts  of  that  beautiful  mosaic — an  apostle 
of  dietetics.  Of  such  materials  are  framed  those  little  men  who 
attempt  uprm  the  earth  to  rival  Deity:  who  assume  his  thunder 
and  trident;  his  power  to  shake  the  heart  with  fear ;  toregulatethe 
human  system ;  and  to  denounce  penal  fires,  and  all  imaginable 
and  unimaginable  tortures,  on  the  head  of  rebellion.  These 
are  the  cunning  plotters  who  work  upon  weak  minds  through 
their  fancies  and  doubts.  "  They  give  a  life  and  body  to  their 
fears."  Such  men,  broken  down  in  health  and  dyspeptic,  whose 
whole  lives  have  been  a  scene  of  miserable  ana  false  feelings, 
engendered  by  a  morbid  condition  of  body,  assume  to  become 

Krophets  and  dispensers  of  health.  These  ruined  and  ruinous 
orologes  would  give  the  time  o'day  to  the  healthy  world. 
In  every  age  there  has  existed  some  favourite  tneory  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  race ;  some  grand  discovery  (about  to  be 
made),  which  was  to  be  universal,  ubiquitous  in  its  influence 
and  success.  Atone  time  the  philosopher's  stone ;  in  the  next 
age  a  short  passaj^  to  the  East  Indies  |  and  now,  in  a  third  and 
less  romantic  period,  all  the  great  objects  of  ameUoration  and 
amendment  are  to  be  accomplished  by  the  substitution  of  un- 
bolted flour  in  the  place  of  pure  wheat  and  solid  animal  foodr 
The  authors  of  these  miraculous  discoveries  believe  that  the 
human  race  is  to  be  regenerated  solely  through  the  medium 
of  the  palate ;  that  the  cnannels  of  access  to  the  human  head 
and  human  heart  are  not,  as  of  old,  through  the  understanding^ 
and  the  affections,  but  through  the  alimentary  ducts.  Instead 
of  winding  along;  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  over  the 
shoals  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  diey  strike  boldly  across  the  At- 
lantic,  and  find  the  country  for  which  they  are  in  search. 
They  take  for  granted  that  man  has  no  imagination,  no 
heart,  no  nerves,  no  soul,  nor  arteries;  but  that  he  is  a  creoK 
ture  all  stomach  ;  that  one  mighty  abdomen  is  the  badge  and 
property  of  human  kind;  and  that  in  it  centres  the  ma- 
chinery, from  it  spring  the  movementSi  which  build  up  and 
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overturn  states  and  empires — ^the  strong  fancy  which  moulds 
itself  in  epics  and  histories — ^the  gentle  pathos  which  melts  us 
from  the  pulpit  or  in  the  elegy — the  fierce  wrath  and  "  energy- 
divine "  which  shake  the  stage ;  all  hold  their  court  in  this 
vast,  subterranean  cavern,  and  from  it  rush  forth  upon  the 
World. 

The  first  great  canon  of  this  code  of  living,  is  that  the  flesh 
of  beasts  be  banished  from  the  table.  Unholy  pig,  nor  stupid 
veal,  nor  silly  mutton,  corpulent  roast  beef,  nor  presumptuous 
sirloin,  must  appear  before  these  chaste,  dietetic  vestals.  Calf, 
sheep,  ox,  fowl,  partridge — they  know  them  not  in  animated 
Nature.  They  have  revised  the  edible  Universe,  and  from 
it  stricken  those  blots  and  monsters.  Tender-souled  philan- 
thropists !  They  would  know  why  these  should  not  run  ram- 
pant, and  fly  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air  harmless  ?  They 
are  joint-denizens  here.  Fellow-citizens  of  ours,  are  these 
good  friends. 

These  natural  feeders  have  "a  touch  that  makes  them  kin'' 
with  us.  Let  them  grow  and  multiply.  Let  them  fatten  in 
our  meadows,  and  spread  their  pinions  m  our  woods.  Like  us, 
they  are  for  an  equitable  division  of  property ;  they,  too,  are 
humble  Agrarians;  their  desires  are  moderate.  Till  your 
fields  until  the  sweat  pearls  upon  your  forehead :  you  need 
not  chafier  with  customers.  They  will  take  the  crop  of  grain 
off  your  hands.  Gay  creatures,  they  will  frisk  and  eat  for 
you :  they  have  made  us  their  stewards ;  if  we  plough  and 
plant,  they  will,  most  willingly,  gather  the  increase. 

"  The  hog  that  ploughs  not^  nor  obevs  thy  eall, 
LiTes  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  alL — 
While  man  exclaims,  *  Sm  all  things  for  my  use !' 
'  See  man  for  mine  I'  replies  a  pamper'd  gooM." 

Yes,  these  prodigal  Pythagoreans,  these  vegetable  philoso- 
phers,  would  give  the  earth  up  to  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  Messrs.  Ox,  Hog  &  Company.  They  would  hand 
the  title-deeds  over  to  that  firm.  It  has,  perhaps,  never  entered 
the  head  of  these  anti-carnivorous  gentlemen,  these  minor 
Onmipotents,  who  would  change  mankind  into  so  many 
Nebuchadnezzars,  and  send  the  world  to  eat  grass,  what  dispo- 
sition they  would  make  of  their  four-footed  rivals  in  the 
event  of  the  TOneral  adoption  of  their  principles.  We  would 
have  to  turn  hack  into  heathenism,  and  offer  up  a  hecatomb  to 
each  one  of  the  forty  thousand  gods  of  antiquity  to  reduce  the 
cattle-market  within  reasonable  Umits. 

"  Man  partakes,^  says  one  of  the  learned  doctors  of  this 
school,  "  of  the  nature  of  the  animal  which  he  eats .'"    Here 
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is  a  reverse  system  of  metempsychosis.  The  old  doctrine 
was,  that  the  soul  of  a  philosopher  might  possess  the  body  of 
a  donkey,  but  it  is  an  altogether  new-fatigled  thing  for  the 
spirit  of  a  Bakewell  bull  or  a  Merino  to  take  up  its  residence 
in  the  body  of  a  doctor  of  divinity  or  that  of  a  lecturer  on 
Hygiene.  But  so  it  is,  and  it  needs  but  a  little  disorder  of  the 
nerves  to  make  the  imagination  teem  with  frightful  conse^ 
quences  of  this  new  faith.  Only  to  think  of  our  rosy-cheeked 
firiend,  the  Englishman,  who  feeds  on  roast  beef,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a  political  argument  suddenly  protruding  upon  us  the 
horns  of  an  Ox!  Or  Madame  Beauvais,  our  vivacious  and 
agreeable  French  acquaintance,  getting  animated  into  one  of 
the  frogs  she  loves  so  well !  Dear  old  Piscator,  too,  who  de- 
lighteth  so  in  fishing  and  in  eating  fish,  to  imagine  him  jumping 
from  the  boat,  and  turning  into  one  of  his  own  favourite  striped 
bass  !  We  ourselves,  thouffh  not  rejoicing  so  much  in  eating 
fish,  are  fond  of  catching  them.  Yet  we  should  be  shocked 
at  the  thought  of  dropping  line  in  water.  Forefend  us !  that 
we  should  nook  up  our  bosom  friend,  and  salt  him  away  for  a 
morrow's  breakfast ! 

But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  these  attenuated  apostles  of  bran- 
bred  and  water-cresses — whose  worn-out  organs  can  assimilate 
no  strong  meat,  cannot  be  contented  with  feeding  their  own 
way  (which,  if  it  be  best  for  thenij  they  have  our  free  leave  to 
feed  as  they  list),  nor  be  contented  with  simply  proselyting  by 
example  and  doctrine  men  of  their  own  kind,  but  they  insist 
upon  imposing  all  the  pains  of  moral  exconununication  upon 
us  who  have  healthy  digestions  and  cheerful  spirits,  unless  we 
will  follow  their  examples,  swear  by  their  names,  and  feed  by 
their  rules. 

Men  must  be  lean,  ghost-like,  sepulchral, — who  know  not  flesh 
at  their  tables.  With  them,  to  be  lean  is  a  virtue ;  to  be  fat,  an 
abomination.  If  you  fill  your  garments  well,  and  keep  a  run- 
ning account  with  the  butcher,  they  will  have  an  eye  on  you. 
You  are  not  to  be  altogether  trusted.  Crimes  in  this  code  are 
regulated  by  pounds  avoirdupois.  "  An  adherence  to  animal 
food,^  says  Hitchcock,  *^is  no  more  than  a  persistence  in  the 
customs  of  savage  life  J"  We  are  barbarians,  all.  Now  we  put 
it  seriously  to  the  disciples  of  this  creed,  whether  they  can  call  to 
mind  a  well-authenticated  case  of  murder,  or  any  act  implying 
brutality  or  cruelty  of  disposition,  conunitted  by  a  corpulent 
man.  A  &t  murderer  would  be  a  monster.  The  earth  could 
not  bear  him  up.  It  is  true,  such  a  one  may  be  an  accomplice 
in  the  second  or  third  degree ;  a  rosy  landlord,  who  holds  the 
light,  or  a  stout  countryman  employed  to  watch  under  a  hedge 
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for  the  approach  of  the  victim.  It  is  a  part  of  our  nature^  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Draconic  law  of  our  blood  and  beingj  that  we 
should  look  upon  a  lean  man  with  something  of  suspicion  in  most 
cases  ;  in  many,  with  pity  and  contempt.  A  corpulent  man  "we 
may  dislike  or  detest,  but  in  his  broad,  open  countenance  there  is 
something  so  like  candour  and  honest  Uvin^,  that  it  would  re- 
quire much  to  bring  us  to  believe  him  a  villain.  In  no  case 
may  we  despise  him,  or  charge  him  reasonably  with  a  criminal 
act.  It  is  your  starvelings  who  fill  the  calendar  of  the  Ses- 
sions. It  is  they  who  commit  thefts,  burglaries,  petit-larcenies, 
and  other  contemptible,  small  crimes.  It  is  they  who  are 
seen  running  down  streets  with  stray  pieces  of  linen  or 
pairs  of  pilfered  Wellingtons.  Who  ever  heard  the  cry  "  stop 
thief !"  raised  at  the  heels  of  a  man  who  weighed  two  hundred 
and  upwards  ?  It  would  be  an  anomaly,  a  practical  solecism, 
to  see  the  hands  of  a  constable  or  sherin's  officer  on  the  collar 
of  a  coat  three  feet  across  the  shoulders.  It  is  your  fjBit,  solid 
men — men  who  know  the  luxury  of  three  full  meals— that 
mak?  good  citizens,  kind  fathers,  tender  husbands.  These 
men  are  all  fed  on  beef. 

According  to  the  Dietetic  system,  food  seems  to  be  apportioned 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  character  and  rank  of  the  feeder. 
Thus,  man,  the  noblest  creature  of  the  earth,  must  &tten  on 
bran-bread  and  spare  vegetables ;  while  the  horse,  we  suppose, 
is  to  feed  on  custards,  and  the  right  worshipful  donkey  on 
blanc-mange  and  ice-cream. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  has  an  admirable  battery 
of  masked  irony  directed  against  vegetable  feeders.  It  is  a  short 
sketch,  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  lady  (Hospita),  describing 
a  gluttonous  visitor.  "  What  makes  his  prpce^ings  more  par- 
ticularly offensive  at  our  house  is,  that  my  husband,  though 
out  of  conmion  politeness  he  is  obliged  to  set  dishes  of  animal 
food  before  his  visitors,  yet  himself  and  his  whole  family  (my- 
self included)  feed  entirely  on  vegetables.  We  have  a  theory 
that  animal  food  is  neither  wholesome  nor  natural  to  man ; 
and  even  vegetables  we  refuse  to  eat  until  they  have  undergone 
the  operation  of  fire,  in  consideration  of  those  numberless  lit- 
tle living  creatures  which  the  glass  helps  us  to  detect  in 
every  fibre  of  the  plant  or  root  before  it  be  dressed.  On  the 
same  theory  we  boil  our  water,  which  Is  our  only  drink,  be- 
fore we  suffer  it  to  come  to  table.  Our  children  are  perfisct  lit- 
tle Pythagoreans:  it  would  do  you  good  to  see  them  in  their 
nuraery^  stuffing  their  dried  fruits,  figs,  raisins,  and  mt/Ar, 
which  IS  the  only  approach  to  animal  food  which  is  allowed* 
They  have  no  notion  how  the  substance  of  a  creature  that 
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ever  had  life  can  become  food  for  another  creature.  A  beef- 
steak is  an  absurdity  to  them ;  a  mutton-chop,  a  solecism  in 
terms ;  a  cutlet,  a  word  absolutely  without  any  meaning ;  a 
butcher  is  nonsense,  except  so  far  as  it  is  taken  for  a  man  who 
delights  in  blood,  or  a  hero.  In  this  happy  state  of  innocence 
we  liave  kept  their  minds,  not  allowing  them  to  go  into  the 
kitchen,  or  to  hear  of  any  preparations  for  dressing  of  animal 
food,  or  even  to  know  that  such  things  are  practised.  But,  as  a 
state  of  ignorance  is  incompatible  with  a  certain  age  \  and  as 
my  eldest  ^irl,  who  is  ten  years  old  next  midsummer,  must 
shortly  be  mtroduced  into  the  world  and  sit  at  table  with  us, 
where  she  will  see  some  things  which  will  shock  all  her  re- 
ceived notions,  I  have  been  endeavouring;  by  little  and  little 
to  break  her  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  the  disa^eeable  impres- 
sions which  must  be  forced  upon  it.  The  first  nint  I  gave  her 
upon  the  subject,  I  could  see  her  recoil  from  it  with  the  same 
horror  with  which  we  listen  to  a  tale  of  Anthropophagism ; 
but  she  has  gradually  grown  more  reconciled  to  it  in  some 
measure  from  my  telling  her  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
world, — to  which,  however  senseless,  we  must  submit,  so  far 
as  we  could  do  it  with  innocence,  not  to  give  offence  ;  and  she 
has  shown  so  much  strength  of  mind  on  other  occasions, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  owing  to  the  calmness  and  serenity 
superinduced  by  her  diet,  that  I  am  in  good  hopes  that  when 
the  proper  season  for  her  debut  arrives,  she  may  be  brought  to 
endure  the  sight  of  a  roasted  chicken  or  a  dish  of  sweet-breads, 
for  the  first  time,  without  fainting." 

We  think  one  of  the  rarest  spectacles  in  the  world  must  be 
(what  is  called)  a  Cfraham  boarding-house  at  about  the  din- 
ner-hour. Along  a  table,  from  which,  perhaps,  the  too  elegant 
and  gorgeous  luxury  of  a  cloth  is  oiscaraed,  (for  we  have 
never  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  an  actual  vision  of  this  kind,) 
seated  some  thirty  lean-visaged,  cadaverous  disciples,  eyeing 
each  other  askance — their  looks  lit  up  with  a  certain  cannibtu 
spirit,  which,  if  there  were  any  chance  of  making  a  full  meal 
off  each  other's  bones,  might  perhaps  break  into  dangerous 
practice.  The  gentlemen  resemble  busts  cut  in  chalk  or  white 
flint,  the  lady-boarders  (they  will  pardon  the  allusion)  mum- 
mies preserved  in  saffron.  At  the  left  hand  of  each  stands  a 
small  tankard  or  pint-tumbler  of  cold  water,  or,  perchance,  a 
decoction  of  hot  water  with  a  little  milk  and  sugar — (as  Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock  justly  styles  it) — <<a  harmless  and  salutary 
beverage ; " — at  the  right,  a  thin  segment  of  bran-  bread.  Stretch- 
ed on  a  plate  in  the  centre  he,  melancholy  twins !  a  pair  of 
starvelixig  mackerel,  flanked  on  either  side  by  three  or  four  strag- 
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gling  radishes,  and  kept  iu  countenance  by  a  sorry  bunch  of 
asparagus  served  up  without  sauce.  The  van  of  the  table  is 
led  by  a  hollow  dish  with  a  dozen  potatoes,  rather  corpses  of 
potatoes,  in  a  row,  lying  at  the  bottom. 

At  those  tables  look  for  no  conversation^  or  for  conversa* 
tion  of  the  driest  and  dullest  sort.  Small  wit  is  begotten  of 
spare  viands.  They,  however,  think  otherwise.  "  Vegetable 
food^^  says  the  sagacious  Hitchcock,  ^^  tends  to  preserve  a  de^ 
licacy  of  feelings  a  liveliness  of  imagination^  and  acuteness 
of  judgment  seldom  enjoyed  by  those  who  live  principally  on 
fneatJ''  Green  peas,  cabbage,  and  spinnet  are  enrolled  m  a 
new  catalogue.  They  are  no  longer  culinary  and  botanical. 
They  take  rank  above  that.  They  are  become  metaphysical, 
and  have  a  rare  operation  that  way ;  they  "  tend  to  preserve 
a  delicacy  of  feeling,"  &c.  Cauliflower  is  a  power  of  the 
mind  :  and  asparagus,  done  tenderly,  is  nothmg  less  thaa 
a  mental  faculty  of  the  first  order.  ^  Butter'd  parsnips " 
are,  no  doubt,  a  great  help  in  education ;  and  a  course  of 
vegetables,  we  presume,  is  to  be  substituted  at  college  in 
the  place  of  the  old  routine  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 
The  student  will  be  henceforth  pushed  forward  through  his 
academic  studies  by  rapid  stages  of  Lima  beans,  parsley, 
and  tomato.  Very  gooa.  We  like  your  novelties  m  edu- 
cation.  Nothing  could  certainly  be  more  original,  or  more 
happily  thought  of,  than  a  diet  of  greens  for  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores,  and  (you  must  have  something  expensive  and 
brilliant  there),  a  regimen  of  sunflowers  and  pumpkin  for 
the  elder  classes.  We  like  this  vastly.  This  is  metempsy- 
chosis again.  The  "soul  of  Socrates  might  take  up  its  resi- 
dence in  a  stocking  weaver,"  as  the  doctrine  used  to  stand ;  but 
now,  better  still,  a  man  may  go  out  into  the  fields  and  cull 
just  such  a  soul  as  he  chooses,  in  the  same  way  as  you  select  a 
coat  in  a  tailor's  shop  or  a  glove  at  the  hosier's.  He  has  a 
firee  range  of  faculties  to  draw  upon.  If  he  finds  his  sympa- 
thies begin  to  flag  from  too  much  use,  or  to  soil  firom  contact 
with  the  rude  world,  let  him  but  step  into  his  garden  and 
gather  a  few  of  those  vegetables  "  which  tend  to  preserve  a 
delicacy  of  feeling."  We  have  here  also  a  new  specific  "for 
the  composition  of  Shakspeares,  Miltons,  and  Byrons.  Poets 
are  now  to  be  turned  into  the  meadow,  and  prepared  for  the 
production  of  a  tragedy  or  epic  just  as  you  fat  a  prize  ox  or 
piece  of  mutton.  Such  feeding  tends  to  preserve  a  **  liveliness 
of  imagination."  Statesmen  and  lawyers,  who  require  "  acute- 
negs  of  judgment,"  will  henceforward  graduate  on  potherbs 
from  the  kitchen-garden.    Sir  Walter  Scott  must  have  beea 
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altogether  at  fault  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Autobio« 
graphical  fragment- prefixed  to  the  Life.  "After  one  or  two 
relapses,"  says  he,  speaking  of  an  illness  he  had  suflfered  from, 
"my  constitution  recovered  the  injury  it  had  sustained, 
though  for  several  months  afterwards  I  was  restricted  to  a  se- 
vere vegetable  diet.  And  I  must  say  in  passing,  that  though 
I  gained  health  under  this  necessary  restriction,  yet  it  was  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  me  ;  and  I  was  afflicted^  while  under 
its  influence,  with  a  nervousnesis  which  I  never  felt  before 
nor  since.  A  disposition  to  start  upon  slight  alarms — a  want 
of  decision  in  feehng  and  acting,  which  has  not  usually  been 
my  failing — an  acute  sensibility  to  trifling  inconveniences — 
and  an  unnecessary  apprehension  of  contingent  misfortunes 
rise  to  memory  as  connected  with  my  vegetable  diet,  although 
they  may  very  possibly  have  been  entirely  the  result  of  me 
disorder  and  not  of  the  cure."  It  is  clear,  however,  which  way 
he  leaned,  although  he  speaks  in  the  most  guarded  language. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  he  attributed  to  vegetable  diet  a 
peculiar  mal^y,  for  which,  the  dietetic  professors  assert,  it 
is  a  most  admirable  specific. 

The  most  lamentable  aspect  of  the  system  and  teachings 
of  these  apostles  of  improved  dietetics,  is  that  which  regards 
its  moral  character  and  influence.  Not  content  with  a  total 
revolution  of  the  whole  world  by  the  aid  of  abstinence  and 
fasting,  they  would  turn  the  same  engines  towards  heaven, 
and  with  them  impiously,  perhaps  ignorantly  impious,  batter 
down  the  established  muniments  of  Gospel,  Morals  and  Truth. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  operations  of  their  specific  on  mind  and 
body,  they  would  incorporate  their  wild  fantasies  in  the  moral 
code,  and  place  the  dogma  of  an  itinerant  lecturer  at  the  head 
of  the  commandments.  These  men  have  interleaved  the 
Bible,  and,  scrawling  their  own  absurd  texts  and  comments 
upon  the  blank  pages,  put  forth  an  improved  version  of  the 
Book  of  God. 

They  would  turn  all  the  denunciations  of  Scripture  against 
the  single  sin  of  inordinate  indulgence  of  the  appetite  :  they 
would  make  repletion  the  Anti-Christ,  and  prove  that  penal 
fires  and  scorchings  of  conscience  are  prepared  for  him  who 
dares  partake  in  liberal  measure  of  the  gifts  and  bounties  of 
Heaven.  All  things  in  the  two  testaments  are,  in  the  misty 
fancies  of  these  fanatical  dreamers,  typical  of  intemperance  ia 
eating. 

Thus,  in  the  book  of  Numbers  occurs  the  following  pas* 
sage :  "  So  they  did  eat  and  were  filled,  for  he  gave  them 
Iheir  own  desire  ;  they  were  not  estranged  from  their  lust ; 
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but  while  their  meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths,  the  wrath  of 
Ood  came  upon  them,,  and  slew  the  fattest  of  them,  and  smote 
down  the  chosen  men  of  IsraeV^  Here,  according  to  the  diet- 
ists,  is  a  vigorous  argument  against  corpulency  and  animal  food. 
On  the  surface  it  seems  so,  and  as  the  philosophical  dogmatists 
to  whom  we  refer,  abhor  the  labor  of  diving,  we  suppose  they 
are  very  well  pleased  with  such  deduction.  Because  they  were 
slain  *  while  the  meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths,'  a  judgment  is 
pronounced,  they  beUeve,  against  animal  food.  This,  therefore, 
IS  an  argument  for  vegetable  diet.  But  by  turning  to  a  verse 
in  the  same  chapter,  which  precedes  the  one  we  have  quoted, 
the  learned  Pundits  will  discover  that  the  IsraeUtish  appetite 
was  as  keen  for  vegetable  as  animal  diet ;  so  that  the  denuncia- 
tion was  directed  as  strongly  against  the  one  as  the  other : 
"  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?  We  remember  the  fish  which 
we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely !  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons, 
and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  ffarlicP  Here  is  not 
only  fish  and  flesh,  but  as  select  and  delicate  a  regimen  of 
{P'eens  as  one  could  wish.  But  the  "fattest"  were  slain.  That 
18  very  true,  and  it  seems  to  us  (no  very  profound  biblical  cri- 
tics), that  they  were  particularly  smitten  because  they  repined 
against  the  manna  which  had  been,  to  /Aem  at  least,  most 
healthy  and  invigorating  sustenance.  But  with  our  new  apos- 
tles it  is  no  matter.  They  were  punished  for  rebellious  mur- 
muring, while  tlieir  mouths  filled  with  flesh— therefore,  flesh- 
eating  is  sinful — not  merely  eating  too  tnuch  of  whatever  it 
be,  nor  even  intemperate  flesh-eating — but  any  the  least  de- 
gree of  flesh-eating  whatever.  But  our  readers  may  like  to 
see  a  sample  of  dietetic  lecturing.  It  is  reported  in  one  of  the 
little  bool^  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  purports  to  be 
an  outline  of  the  discourse  of  a  celebrated  lecturer,  "Greenham" 
{alias  Graham),  one  of  the  more  perfect  adepts,  who  indeed  has 
quite  outstripped  the  first  father  of  the  new  science,  violating  al- 
together the  Scriptural  maxim  that  the  disciple  is  not  above  his 
master  ;  though,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the  master  is  very 
far  gone  on  the  same  road  towards  the  sublime  degree  of  illu- 
mination. But  let  us  hear  the  lecture.  It  is  very  fairly  re- 
ported : — 

"*It  is  very  unfortunate  for  this  city  that  I  am  not  understood 
here,  [Boston,]  and  ray  system  is  not  in  proper  repute.  People  do 
not  properly  understand  my  theory  here,  although  i  can  raise  an 
army  in  New- York — twenty  thousand  men,  who  will  go  to  the  death 
at  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Green  ham.  I  am  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  myself  justice  this  eveningi  for  I 
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acknowledge  with  shame  and  sorrow  that  I  have  disgraced  and 
abused  my  vital  functions.  1  have  reduced  myself  to  a  level  with 
brutes — and  now  I  pay  the  penalty.  My  friends-— before  I  came  to 
this  hall — just  before  I  came— 1  yielded  to  temptation — and  ate  a 
slice  too  much  of  Greenham  bread  !*  It  is  fact— {here  he  spoke  very 
quick,  as  if  in  a  suppressed  passion]  eat  meat  and  you  know  nothing 
of  gustatory  enjoyment.  You  bring  on  first  a  sinking  here  [point- 
ing to  his  stomach]  then  dyspepsia,  prostration  of  strength,  insanity, 
death.  One  or  more  of  these  consequences,  particularly  the  latter, 
sooner  or  later  overtakes  all  who  eat  animal  food.  You  have  no 
appetite  till  you  stimulate  your  depraved  organs — but  drink  water  ! 
eat  raw  potatoes  and  raw  wheat — ^learn  to  appreciate  their  creamy 
taste,  and  your  stomach  will  be  a  stop  watch  for  you.  Your  senses 
will  be  quickened  till  you  can  detect  fragrance  in  every  thing  sim- 
ple. When  you  meet  the  food  you  have  accustomed  yourself  to,  you 
will  eat  with  pure,  holy,  voracious  appetite.  There'll  be  no  stop- 
ping you,  and  there's  the  danger.  Look  at  me — at  my  exhilara- 
tion — all  arising,  let  mo  assure  you,  from  one  extra  slice  of  bread* 
[  should  have  kn<^wn  better-^I  did  know  better* 

*<<  You  must  be  punctual  in  your  meals.  I  breakfast  at  ten  and 
dine  at  four.  No  matter  when  you  eat — but  be  punctual.  Always 
begin  as  the  clock  strikes.  There's  a  sort  of  a  vital  papillary  erec- 
tion of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  at  the  moment  of  receiving  it» 
regular  food,  which  must  not  be  cheated.  If  it  is — wo,  wo— dys- 
pepsia— and  sorrow.  You  know  nothing  about  hunger,  on  my  sys- 
tem, till  the  hour  comes.  You  never  think  of  food  till  it  is  before 
you.  Then  the  smelly  imperceptible  to  the  flesh-eater  without  the 
addition  of  poisonous  condiments,  awakes  a  devouring  appetite  and 
a  keen  relish.     For  mj'self,  I  never  know  when  to  stop. 

*^  *  I  do  not,  like  nM)st  lecturers,  talk  by  the  minute  ;  when  I  talk,  I 
have  always  something  to  say.  I  talk  a  good  while,  and  when  you 
get  tired  of  hearing,  the  audience  must  manifest  it,  and  1  will  stop. 
[Here  he  stopped  to  take  some  water.]  This  is  rain  water.  It  is 
the  direct  gillt  of  Heaven,  and  the  only  water  man  should  drink — 
except,  indeed,  he  meet  such  a  well  as  I  found  near  New-York. 
Why,  there  was  a  sort  of  natural  sweetness  about  that  water — not 
a  molasses  sweetness — ^but  as  if-r-as  if — nature  prepared  it  for  man 
to  drink.  I  would  go  out  of  the  city,  after  I  had  been  poisoned 
with  the  nasty  wash  called  water  there,  and  get  to  this  pump  and 
drink,  and  drink,  and  drink.  People  would  stare,  and  think  me 
crazy,  but  I  p;iid  no  attention  to  them.  I  drank,  and  drank,  and 
drank,  and  never  was  satisfied. ' 

'*  So  he  went  on,  introducing  into  his  introductory,  theology  and 
tea  and  coflTee,  Dr.  Beaumont  and  predestination,  the  absorbents 
and  his  discoveries,  hid  books  and  the  gastric  juice,  himself  and 

*  The  reason  for  digression  and  incoherence  reported  as  actually  assigned  by 
a  certain  lecturex^reported  and  never  contradicted  by  him. 
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Socrates,  the  fifty  simple  substances  and  Professor  Silliman,  his  per« 
secution,  as  parallel  to  that  of  one  whose  name  we  cannot  profane 
by  naming  it  in  the  same  sentence  with  Dr*  Greenham,  <  flesh  of  all 
kinds,  pastry  flour,  sugar,  molasses,  tea  and  coffee,  snuff  and  tobac- 
co, mustard,  pepper,  vinegar  and  salt,  butter,  cheese,  pigeon  broth 
and  oysters.'  Methusalefa  ate  none  of  these — ^Abraham  ate  none ; 
and  when  manna  was  sent  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  desert,  it 
was  to  teach  them  what  they  should  eat,  instead  of  feeding  from  the 
flesh  pots  of  Egypt.  They  never  rebelled  or  grumbled  while  they 
ate  manna,  but  when  the  quails  came,  the  old  Adam  was  stirred  up 
anew,  and  they  murmured.  He  forgot  to  remind  his  hearers  that 
the  same  Providence  that  sent  the  manna  sent  the  quails.  All  the 
bible  testimony  was  against  animal  food  :  Canaan  was  to  flow  with 
milk  and  honey,  but  no  butcher's  meat.  The  directions  about  clean 
and  unclean  beasts  for  food  were  given,  not  because  Heaven  wished 
the  chosen  people  to  eat  flesh,  but  because,  knowing  they  would  do 
BO,  it  was  deemed  better  to  give  them  sumptuary  regulations,  than 
to  forbid  them  animal  food.  The  Old  Testament  contained  dietetic 
principles,  which,  if  followed  out  and  improved  iipofi,  by  forbidding 
all  food  at  all  times,  which  was  there  forbidden  in  any  part,  or  at 
any  time,  would  restore  man  back  to  a  state  of  nature  and  inno- 
cence. The  vision  of  the  disciple,  in  which  he  was  told  that  God 
had  made  nothing  *  common  or  unclean,'  and  in  which  he  was  direct- 
ed to  *  kill  and  eat,'  did  not  mean  that  he  must  take  animal  life  to 
gratify  his  depraved  appetite.  Paul's  permission  to  eat  meat  with- 
out questions, '  for  conscience  sake,'  was  mere  yielding  to  the  taste 
he  could  not  subdue.  That  hogs  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews  was 
proof  that  all  animal  food  had  better  be  dispensed  with.     For  his 

Eart,  he  would  stop  at  no  half-way  place.  In  other  times  people's 
abits  were  consulted,  and  allowance  made—sin  was  in  a  measure 
connived  at.  Reformers  stopped  short  of  the  proper  point,  because 
they  feared  people  would  not  follow  them.  He  should  go  beyond 
what  he  really  wished,  expected,  or  hoped  his  hearers  would  follow, 
and  thus  should  carry  them  to  the  proper  stopping  place.*  He  did 
not  wish  people  to  believe  in  all  he  said — he  did  not  believe  it  him- 
self. He  wished  only  the  good  of  mankind — ^he  periled  life  and 
limb  for  that  great  end — ^he  would  continue  to  do  so,  and  glory  in 
persecution." — Means  without  Limng,  p.  62 — 67. 

Not  only  (if  they  are  to  be  believed,)  is  Grahamism  the 
^eat  burden  of  the  Scripture,  but  it  is  to  be  the  great  aux- 
iliary in  spreading  Christianity  over  Uie  eculh.  The  fiend  In- 
fidelity is  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  by  nothing  less  than  spare 
diet  and  a  course  of  vegetables.  This  demon,  says  Hitchcock, 
the  erudite  founder  of  the. dietetic  college,  "cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully met  and  encountered  by  the  puny  arm  and  shrink- 

*  Fact,  in  substance. 
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mg  sensibility  of  dyspepsy«  H  needs  the  resolution^  the  as* 
sured  faith,  and  the  energetic  action  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
And  then  again,  what,  but  the  strong  arm,  and  the  resohite 
courage,  and  unwavering  ftith  of  men,  sustained  by  evpepst 
as  well  as  the  grace  of  Chd,  cnxi  urge  forward  into  the  dark 
and  untrodden  fields  of  spiritual  death,  the  mighty  wheels  of 
benevolence  that  are  in  motion? "  Sustained  by  ewpepsy  as 
WELL  a^  the  grace  of  Ood  I  This  is  good ;  it  is  adnurable ;  a 
flight  not  contemptible— at  least  as  high  as  the  fifth  heaven  of 
invention.  Have  courage  \  he  will  be  shortly  m  the  seventh  ! 
Rising  on  the  wing  toward  the  region  we  have  indicated,  he 
bursts  out  in  the  full  fervour  of  Grahamism:  <<  TTieywere  Eur 
peptics  who  carried  the  Chspel  over  the  East,  in  primitive 
times.  They  were  Eupeptics  who,  in  m4>dem  times,  have 
successfully  engaged  in  the  same  work  ;  and  they  must 

BE  EUPEPTICS  WHO  ARE  TO  BRIIfO  ON  THE  MILLENNIUM." 

We  doubt  much  whether  there  will  be  any  human  beingtr 
extant  by  the  arrival  of  the  millennium,  if  the  dietetic  system 
should  be  universally  adopted.  It  hath  a  rapid  operation  in 
translating  its  professors  from  the  <<  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim 
spot"  Tneir  career,  on  Has  road  to  health,  brings  them  speed- 
ily in  sight  of  tombstones  and  family  vaults.  Pretending  by 
their  fidse  and  base  (empiricism  to  lengthen,  they  absolutely 
abbreviate  life.  There  is  an  amount  oi  moral  evil  thus  com* 
mitted,  which,  but  for  the  ignorance  of  its  apostles,  should 
place  empirical  dietetics  at  once  on  the  list  with  Murder. 

He  who,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  forestalls  the  market,  and  by 
a  monopdv  of  provisions  stints  the  people  of  their  proper  sup- 
ply, is  held  guilty  of  treason  to  the  conmiunity,  and,  in  some 
codes  of  law,  is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death.  But  the  die- 
tetic preachers  would  actually  snatch  from  the  lips  the  very 
sustenance  which  its  possessor  has  in  abundance  or  can  pur- 
chase with  ease.  He  perishes,  deluded  by  the  sophisms  of  pre- 
tenders, in  the  midst  of  a  full  granary.  He  falls  surrounded 
by  harvests  of  the  richest  wheat.  Ho  starves  in  sight  of  a 
thousand  platters  smoking  with  substantial  fare.  In  truth,  this 
whole  system  seems  to  l)e  a  disgiiised  and  ignoble  attempt  to 
establish  a  kind  of  monkish  creed  in  the  New  World*  It  is  a 
phantom  of  the  Middle  .A|[es,  revived  from  its  slumbers,  and  put 
forth  again  into  the  waking  world  to  marshal  under  its  tattered 
and  famd  banner,  retouched  and  repaired,  all  that  class  of  hu- 
man beings  who,  in  every  age,  jump  at  novelties,  and  are  will- 
ing to  go  out  and  join  in  a  crusade  against  their  own  health, 
happiness  and  peace  of  mind,  pdroviddd  it  is  done  in  the  guise 
of  accomplishing  some  mighty  ok>ral  or  national  purpose,  and 
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provided  some  special  mountebank  appearis  boldly  in  the  van 
to  lead  them  on.  In  this  case  Starvation  has  turned  crusader 
and  philanthropist,  and  by  its  stalwart  strength  promises  to 
banish  poverty  and  crime  ;  to  annihilate  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases and  nervous  maladies  ;  to  clear  and  strengthen  the  mind } 
to  elevate  and  purify  the  morals;  to  brighten  and  invigorate 
the  religious  affections — and  finally,  to  bring  about  the  millen- 
nium! Health,  morals  and  intellect,  all  hang  on  this.  Eupep- 
sy  is  the  Good  Principle,  the  Evil  One  is  a  mighty  Dyspepsy. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  one  learnt  professor  hints 
(hat  history  might  be  hereafter  written  on  dietetic  principles, 
and  gives  us  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  it  could 
be  managed,  by  speaking  of  England  as  presenting  ^an  alarm- 
ing contrast  between  the  eupeptic  days  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
dyspeptic  times  of  George  the  Fourth."  Cooks,  we  suppose, 
are  henceforward  to  write  the  chronicles  of  the  times,  and 
waiters  will  take  charge  of  memoirs  and  the  lighter  sketches 
of  manners,  morals  and  customs.  We  may  apply  to  them, 
in  anticipation,  the  language  which  the  learned  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History  uses  in  reference  to  the  won- 
ders which  might  be  achieved  by  a  phalanx  of  eupeptic  youth : 
''  OA,  the  light  and  influence  which  they  might  thus  send  out 
into  the  world,  and  down  to  posterity,  would  not,  like  other 
emanations  proceeding  from  a  centre,  spread  and  increase 
in  the  slow  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  and  the  time  ; 
but  in  a  ratio  so  high,  that  the  quadratics  of  the  millenniufn 
could  alone  express  and  resolve  i7" .'  /  Certainly,  one  of  the 
most  singular  and  mathematical  emanations  we  ever  read  of! 
We  think  the  professor  must  have  (in  addition  to  his  afore- 
said duties)  a  small  class  in  celestial  Trigonometry  under  his 
charge. 

The  dietetic  philosophers,  whether  they  intend  it  or  not,  are 
practical  Atheists,  for  they  rob  God  of  one  of  his  essential  at- 
tributes, by  supposing  that  he  has  created  the  animal  and  v^- 
table  world  merely  to  prey  on  each  other  and  encumber  the 
earth.  They  render  it  a  shrewd  problem,  too,  to  explain  why 
man  has  carnivorous  teeth.  We  consider  this  system  also  as 
most  pernicious  and  aUiorrent,  when  we  look  upon  it  as  a  fe- 
natical  attempt  to  shut  out  from  mankind  certain  sources  of 
happiness  and  enjoyment,  which  were  clearly  provided  and 
intended  for  them  in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  We  humbly 
believe  that  all  things  were  made  to  be  enjoyed  rationally, 
temperately,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  great  Benefactor.  The 
universe  was  not  only  built  for  the  eye,  that  man  might  sit 
in  its  midst,  like  a  child  at  a  theatre,  and  gaze  on  its  won* 
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derfiil  and  shifting  scenes,  its  strange  and  CTand  acting  and 
decorations.  There  are  also  other  senses  ^;^ch  in  their  mea- 
sure may  be  Ratified.  That  is  a  poor  mystery  of  £^astronomy, 
which  feeds  tne  eyes  and  leaves  the  stomach  famished. 

If  these  philosopherUngs  cannot  learn  from  the  constitution 
and  history  of  thenr  own  species  what  is  due  to  themselves  and 
their  kind,  let  them  turn  to  the  animal  creation  and  gather  an 
example.  They  at  least  remind  us  of  one  class  of  feathered 
bipeds.  Of  all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  most  contemptible  is 
a  mongrel  heron,  known  familiarly  as  the  Mtidpoke.  The 
mudpoke  we  take  to  be  your  best  natural  disciple  of  Graham- 
ism.  He  feeds  little,  and  that  little  does  him  small  good.  His 
digestion,  such  as  it  is,  is  rapid  indeed,  but  dry.  Lean-visaged 
and  cadaverous,  he  sits  upon  a  hard  branch  or  rail,  and  look- 
ing heaven  in  the  &ce  with  a  pharisaical  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, he  drawls  a  short  denunciation  in  loud  treble  against 
high  livers  and  good  feeders.  His  skin  hangs  about  his  bones 
like  a  coat  ill  cut  He  keeps  ^ood  hours,  it  is  true — is  never 
out  late  at  night,  like  the  nightingale — is  never  found  at  a  mer- 
ry-making— nor  high  in  the  air  at  mom  with  the  lark,  sin^ng 
out  his  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  He  feeds  solitary 
on  crusts  and  scraps,  drinks  but  little,  and  that  of  the  stalest 
puddle ;  and  is  in  fact  a  Graham  in  feathers,  a  deliverer  of 
dry  lectures  from  sapless  tree-tops ;  and  his  only  fault  is  that 
his  digestion  is  a  trifle  too  lively. 

Those  who  have  advocated  in  public  the  spare  system  of 
diet,  have  generally  been  men  who  had  made  a  previous  pil- 
grimage tbroufi^h  the  catalogue  of  maladies,  and  who,  therefore, 
assume  to  be  the  most  profoundly  skilled  in  the  prescription 
necessary  for  each.  From  having  suffered  much  themselves, 
they  beheve  that  they  have  an  equitable  privile^  to  make 
others  suflfer  in  a  like  degree.  They  become  skilled  in  the 
gnostics  of  every  complaint,  and  by  a  sweeping^  specific,  purge 
the  Materia  Medica  of  every  malady  save  that  with  which 
they,  as  patients,  had  been  afflicted.  Now,  of  all  sorts  of 
tampering,  we  think  tampering  with  the  human  system  is  the 
most  abominable  and  pernicious.  There  is  a  class  of  sciolists, 
and  those  of  whom  we  have  spoken  belong  to  it,  who  believe 
that  all  kinds  of  experiments  are  to  be  ventured  upon  the 
human  constitution :  that  it  is  to  be  hoisted  by  pullies  and  de- 
pressed by  weights  :  pushed  forward  by  rotary  principles,  and 
pulled  back  by  stop-springs  and  regulators.  They  have  finally 
micceeded  in  looking  upon  the  human  firame,  much  as  a  nei^- 
bouring  alliance  of  stronger  powers  regard  a  petty  state  which 
is  doing  well  in  the  world  and  is  ambitious  of  rising  in  it.    It 
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must  be  kept  under.  It  must  be  fettered  by  treaties  and  pro- 
tocols without  number.  This  river  it  must  not  cross  :  at  the 
foot  of  that  mountain  it  must  pause<  An  attempt  to  include 
yonder  forest  in  its  territories  would  awaken  the  wrath  of  its 
powerful  superiors,  and  they  would  crush  it  instantly.  Or  the 
tody  is  treioed  somewhat  as  a  small-spirited  carter  treats  his 
horse  ;  it  must  be  kept  on  a  handfiil  of  oats  and  made  to  do  a 
foil  day's  work.  Famine  has  become  custodian  of  the  key 
which  unlocks  the  gate  to  health,  to  knowledge^  to  religious 
improvement,  and  the  millennium ! 

Unless  checked,  this  wild  Fanaticism  will  sweep  through  the 
land  overthrowing  every  social  comfort,  every  physical  enjoy- 
ment, every  pleasure  that  springs  from  sense  and  refers  to 
sense.  Inaulgence  in  the  common  luxuries  of  air  and  water 
will  be  soon  set  down  in  the  Index  Expurgatorial  as  a  crime ; 
and  punishments  and  penalties  b^  attached  to  every  grada* 
tion  of  bodily  comfort.  To  feel  the  pulse  throb  with  joy,  or  the 
cheek  glow  with  delight,  or  the  heart  beat  under  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  spring-time  or  autumn ;  in  fine,  to  yield  in  any  way 
to  the  generous  and  universal  emotions  of  humanity,  will  next 
be  deemed  a  damnable  heresy  aiid  perversion  of  our  moral 
faculties.  The  adventurous  champions  of  this  dietetical  Quix- 
otism would  ride  through  the  country  armed  eap-a-pi^  with 
argument  and  denunciation,  and,  like  the  moss-troopers  of  the 
Scottish  border,  snatch  from  the  peasant's  pot  his  haunch  of 
mutton  or  round  of  beef,  and  force  him  to  dine  on  kale  and 
cold-water. 

These  men  know  not— they  have  no  dream — of  the  injury 
they  would  inflict  on  the  Poor  by  depriving  them  of  animal 
fi>od,  and  the  little  (what  seems  to  us  at  least  little)  luxury  of 
a  healthy  and  savoury  meal. 

We  bid  them,  however,  not  be  deluded  by  reformers  who 
would  take  away  their  beef  and  pork,  and  confine  them  to 
bran-bread  and  vegetables*  Let  them  eat  in  God's  name, 
thankfully,  temperately  indeed,  yet  sufficiently,  of  strong 
meat.  They  need  it  for  strength  to  perform  their  sturdy 
tasks  of  daily  labour.  They  enjoy  it  a  thousand  times  bet- 
ter than  the  gourmand  does  his  salmi  or  his  pat^.  Let  them 
enjoy  it.  Gcd  meant  they  should.  And  finally,  let  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  good  Christian  people,  who^  in  other  respects^ 
mil  live  so  rationally  and  temperately  as  not  to  reduce 
their  stomachs  to  the  worn-out  diseased  condition  of  a  dietetic 
lecturer^ — ^let  them  use  their  teeth  as  God  meant  they  should, 
aU  their  teethj  both  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  ones,  in 
the  mastication  both  of  meat  and  vegetabtes.    Let  them  eat 
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fiesh  spite  of  Graham ;  let  them  eat  as  much  of  it  (being  care- 
ful to  masticate  slowly)  as  their  stomachs  crave,  spite  of  Hitch- 
cock's vagaries  and  prescriptions. 


Art.  V. — Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt^  Arabia  Petrteoj 
and  the  Holy  Land.  By  an  American.  New-York, 
Harper  d&  Brothers.     1837.    2  vols.  12mo. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  here  given  us  two  volumes  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest — written  with  a  freshness  of  manner,  and 
evincing  a  manliness  of  feeling,  both  worthy  of  high  conside- 
ration. Although  in  some  respects  deficient,  the  work  too 
presents  some  points  of  moment  to  the  geographer,  to  the  anti- 
quarian, and  more  especially  to  the  theologian.  Viewed  only 
as  one  of  a  class  of  writings  whose  direct  tendency  is  to  throw 
light  upon  the  Book  of  B<x>ks,  it  has  strong  claims  upon  the 
attention  of  all  who  read.  While  the  vast  importance  pf  cri- 
tical and  philological  research  in  dissipating  the  obscurities 
and  determining  the  exact  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  cannot  be 
too  readily  conceded,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  collateral 
illustration  derivable  firom  records  of  travel  be  not  deservinc^ 
at  least  equal  consideration.  Certainly,  the  evidence  thus  a& 
forded,  exerting  an  enkiudlinfi:  influence  upon  the  popular 
imagination,  and  so  taking  palpable  hold  upon  the  popular 
understanding,  will  not  fail  to  become  in  time  a  niost  powerful 
because  easily  available  instrument  in  the  downfal  of  unbelief. 
Infidelity  itself  has  often  afforded  unwilling  and  unwitting  tes- 
timony to  the  truth.  It  is  surprising  to  fina  with  what  uninten- 
tional precision  both  Gibbon  and  Yolney  (among  others)  have 
used,  for  the  purpose  of  description^  in  their  accounts  of  nations 
and  countries,  the  identical  phraseology  employed  by  the  in- 
spired writers  when  foretelling  the  most  improbable  events.  In 
this  manner  scepticism  has  been  made  the  root  of  belief,  and 
the  providence  of  the  Deity  has  been  no  less  remarkable  in  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  means  for  bringing  to  light  the  evi- 
dence of  his  accomplished  word,  than  in  working  the  accom- 
plishment itself. 

Of  late  days,  the  immense  stores  of  biblical  elucidation  de- 
rivable from  the  East  have  been  rapidly  accumulating  in  th^ 
hands  of  the  student.  When  the  "  Observations  *'  of  Harmer 
were  given  to  the  public,  he  had  access  to  fbw  other  workf 
than  the  travels  of  ChardiUi  Pococke,  Shaw,  Maundrell,  I^tts, 
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and  D'Arvieux,  with  perhaps  those  of  Nau  and  Troilo,  and 
Russell's  "  Natural  History  of  Aleppo."  We  have  now  a  vast 
accession  to  our  knowledge  of  Oriental  regions.  Intelligent 
and  observing  men,  impelled  by  the  various  motives  of  Chris- 
tian zeal,  military  adventure,  the  love  of  gain,  and  the  love  of 
science,  have  made  their  way,  oflen  at  imminent  risk,  into 
every  land  rendered  holy  by  the  words  of  revelation. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  pencil,  as  well  as  of  the  pen,  we 
are  even  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  territories  of  the 
Bible.  Valuable  books  of  eastern  travel  are  abundant — of 
which  the  labours  of  Niebuhr,  Mariti,  Volney,  Porter,  Clarke, 
Chateaubriand,  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  Morier,  Seetzen,  De 
Lamartine,  Lai)orde,  Toumefort,  Madden,  Maddox,  Wilkinson, 
Arundell,  Mangles,  Leieh  and  Hogg,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  are  merely  the  principal,  or  the  most  extensively 
known.  As  we  have  said,  however,  the  work  before  us  is  not 
to  be  lightly  regarded :  highly  agreeable,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive, in  a  general  view,  it  also  has,  in  the  connexion  now 
adverted  to,  claims  to  public  attention  possessed  by  no  other 
book  of  its  kind. 

In  an  article  prepared  for  this  journal  some  months  a^,  we 
had  traced  the  route  of  Mr.  Stephens  with  a  degree  of  minute- 
ness not  desirable  now,  when  the  work  has  been  so  long  in 
the  hands  of  the  public.  At  this  late  day  we  must  be  content 
with  saying,  briefly,  in  regard  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative, that,  arriving  at  Alexandria  in  December,  1835,  he 
thence  passed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Lower  Cataracts.  One 
or  two  passages  from  this  part  of  the  tour  may  still  be  noted 
for  observation.  The  annexed  speculations,  in  regard  to  the 
present  city  of  Alexandria,  are  well  worth  attention. 

**^  The  present  city  of  Alexandria,  even  after  the  dreadful  ravages 
made  by  the  plague  last  year,  is  still  supposed  to  contain  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants,  and  is  decidedly  growing.  It  stands  outside 
the  Delta  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  and,  as  Volney  remarks, « It  is  only 
by  the  canal  which  conducts  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  the  reser- 
voirs in  the  time  of  inundation,  that  Alexandria  can  be  considered 
as  connected  with  Egypt.'  Founded  by  the  great  Alexander,  to 
secure  his  conquests  in  the  East,  being  the  only  safe  harbour  along 
the  coaiit  of  Syria  or  Africa,  and  possessing  peculiar  commercial 
advantages,  it  soon  grew  into  a  giant  city.  Fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, containing  a  population  of  300,900  citizens  and  as 
many  slaves,  one  magnificent  street  2000  feet  broad  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  city,  frum  the  Gate  of  the  Sea  to  the  Canopie  Gate, 
commanding  a  view,  at  each  end,  of  the  shipping,  either  in  the  Me- 
diterranean or  in  the  Mareotic  Lake,  and  another  of  equal  length 
intersected  it  at  right  angles ;  a  spacious  circus  without  the  Cano- 
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pie  Gate,  for  chariot-races,  and  on  the  east  a  splendid  gymnasium, 
more  than  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  theatres,  baths,  and  all 
that  could  make  it  a  desirable  residence  for  a  luxurious  people* 
When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Saracen  general  to  the  Calif  Omar, '  it  was  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauties  ;'  and  it  is  said  to 
'  have  contained  four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  baths,  four 
hundred  theatres  or  public  edifices,  twelve  thousand  shops,  and 
forty  thousand  tributary  Jews.'  From  that  time,  like  every  thing 
else  which  falls  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulman,  it  has  been  going 
to  ruin,  and  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  gave  the  death-blow  to  its  commercial  greatness.  At 
present  it  stands  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  a  Turkish  domi- 
nion.  It  appears  once  more  to  be  raising  its  head  from  the  dust.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  rise  is  the  legitimate  and  permanent 
effect  of  a  wise  and  politic  government,  combined  with  natural  ad- 
vantages, or  whether  the  pacha  is  not  forcing  it  to  an  unnatural 
elevation,  at  the  expense,  if  not  upon  the  ruins,  of  the  rest  of  Egypt. 
It  is  almost  presumptuous,  on  the  threshold  of  my  entrance  into 
Egypt,  to  speculate  upon  the  future  condition  of  this  interesting 
country  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  pacha  is  determined  to  build  up  the 
city  of  Alexandria  if  he  can  :  his  fleet  is  here,  his  army,  his  arsenal, 
and  his  forts  are  here  ;  and  he  has  forced  and  centred  here  a  com- 
merce that  was  before  divided  between  several  places.  Rosetta  has 
lost  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  population.  Damietta  has  become 
a  mere  nothing,  and  even  Cairo  the  Grand  has  become  tributary  to 
what  is  called  the  regenerated  city."     Vol,  I.  pp.  21,  22. 

We  see  no  presuaiption  in  this  attempt  to  speculate  upon 
the  future  condition  of  Egypt.  Its  destinies  are  matter  for  the 
attentive  consideration  of  every  reader  of  the  Bible.  No  words 
can  be  more  definitive,  more  utterly  free  from  ambiguity,  than 
the  prophecies  concerning  this  region.  No  events  could  be 
more  wonderful  in  their  nature,  nor  more  impossible  to  have 
been  foreseen  by  the  eye  of  man,  than  the  events  foretold  con- 
cerning it.  With  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  its  line  of 
monarchs  began,  and  the  annihuation  of  the  entire  dynasty 
was  predicted  during  the  zenith  of  that  dynasty's  power.  One 
of  the  most  lucid  of  the  biblical  commentators  has  justly  ob- 
served that  the  very  attempt  once  made  by  infidels  to  snow, 
from  the  recorded  number  of  its  monarchs  and  the  duration 
of  their  reigns,  that  Egypt  was  a  kingdom  previous  to  the  Mo- 
saic era  oi  the  deluge,  places  in  the  most  striking  view  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  prophecies  regarding  it.  Du- 
ring two  thousand  years  prior  to  these  predictions  Egypt  had 
never  been  without  a  prince  of  its  own  ;  and  how  oppressive 
was  its  tyranny  over  Judea  and  the  neighbouring  nations ! 
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It,  however,  was  distinctly  foretold  that  this  country  of  Mn^ 
should  no  longer  have  one  of  its  own — that  it  should  be  laid 
waste  by  the  hand  of  strangers — that  it  should  be  a  base  king- 
dom, the  basest  of  the  bas^— that  it  should  never  again  exsut 
itself  among  the  nations — that  it  should  be  a  desolation  sur- 
rounded by  desolation.  Two  thousand  years  have  now 
afforded  their  testimony  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Divine  word, 
and  the  evidence  is  still  accumulative.  *<  Its  past  and  present 
degeneracy  bears  not  a  more  remote  resemblance  to  the  former 

Seatness  and  pride  of  its  power,  than  the  frailty  of  its  mud- walled 
brics  now  bears  to  the  stability  of  its  imperishable  pyramids." 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  other  prophecies 
concerning  it  which  still  await  their  fulfilment.  "  The  whole 
earth  shall  rejoice,  and  Egypt  shall  not  be  far  ever  base.  The 
Lord  shall  smite  E^ypt ;  he  shall  smite  and  heal  it ;  and  they 
shall  return  to  the  IjOtS^  and  he  shall  be  entreated  of  them, 
and  shall  heal  them.  In  that  day  shall  Isaac  be  the  third  with 
Egypt  and  with  Assyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
land."  Isa.  xix.  19-25.  In  regard  to  the  present  degree  of  po- 
litical power  and  importance  to  which  the  country  has  cer- 
tainly arisen  under  Mohammed  Aly,  (an  importance  unknown 
for  many  centuries,)  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Keith  observes  in  his  va- 
luable Evidence  of  Prophecy,  may  possibly  serve,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  illustrate  the  prediction  which  implies,  that,  however 
base  and  degraded  it  might  be  throughout  many  generations, 
it  would,  notwithstanding,  have  strength  sufficient  to  be  looked 
to  for  aid  or  protection  even  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  Judea,  who  will  seek  "  to  strengthen  themselves 
in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh,  and  trust  in  the  shadow  of 
EgypV^  How  emphatically  her  present  feeble  prosperity  is, 
after  all,  but  the  shadow  of  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs,  we  leave 
to  the  explorer  of  her  pyramids,  the  wanderer  among  the  tombs 
of  her  kings  or  the  fragments  of  her  Luxor  and  her  Camac. 

At  Djiddeh,  formerly  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  and  the 
largest  town  on  the  Nile,  Mr.  Stephens  encountered  two  large 
boat-loads  of  slaves — probably  five  or  six  hundred — collected 
at  Dongola  and  Sennaar.  "  In  the  East,"  he  writes,  "  slavery 
exists  now  precisely  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  slave  is  received  into  the  family  of  a  Turk,  in  a  relation 
more  confidential  and  respectable  than  that  of  an  ordinary  do- 
mestic ;  and  when  liberated,  which  very  often  happens,  stands 
upon  the  same  footing  with  a  freeman.  The  curse  does  not 
nst  upoQ  him  for  ever ;  he  may  sit  at  the  same  board,  dip  his 
kmd  m  the  same  dish,  and,  if  there  are  no  other  impediinentSj 
BBf  nvty  biB  mastei^s  daughter." 
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Morier  wrjrs,  in  his  Journey  through  Persia — "  The  man- 
ners of  the  East,  amid  all  the  changes  of  government  and  re- 
ligion, are  still  the  same.  They  are  living  impressions  from 
an  original  mould  ;  and,  at  every  step,  some  object,  some  idiom, 
some  dress,  or  some  custom  of  common  life,  reminds  the  tra- 
reller  of  ancient  times,  and  confirms,  above  all,  the  beauty,  the 
accuracy,  and  the  propriety  of  the  language  and  the  history 
of  the  Bible." 

Sir  John  Chardio,  also,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Travels  in 
Persia,  employs  similar  language :—"  And  the  learned,  to 
whom  I  communicated  my  design,  encouraged  me  very  much 
by  their  commendations  to  proceed  in  it ;  and  more  especially 
when  I  informed  them  that  it  is  not  in  Asia,  as  in  our  Europe, 
where  there  are  frequent  chan^,  more  or  less,  in  the  form 
of  things,  as  the  habits,  buildings,  rardens,  and  the  like.  In 
the  Eiast  they  are  constant  in  all  things.  The  habits  are  at 
this  day  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  precedent  ages ;  so  that 
one  may  reasonably  believe  that,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the 
exterior  forms  of  things  (as  their  manners  and  customs)  are  the 
same  now  as  they  were  two  thousand  years  since,  except  in 
such  changes  as  have  been  introduced  by  religion,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  very  inconsiderable." 

Nor  is  such  striking  testimony  unsupported.  From  all 
sources  we  derive  evidence  of  the  conformity,  almost  of  the 
identity,  of  the  modern  with  the  ancient  usages  of  the  East. 
This  steadfast  resistance  to  innovation  is  a  trait  remarkably 
confined  to  the  regions  of  biblical  history,  and  (it  should  not 
be  doubted)  will  remain  in  force  until  it  shall  have  fiilfilled  all 
the  important  purposes  of  biblical  elucidation.  Hereafter, 
when  the  ends  of  Providence  shall  be  thoroughly  answered, 
it  will  not  fail  to  give  way  before  the  influence  of  that  very 
Word  it  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing ;  and  the  tide  of 
civilization,  which  has  hitherto  flowed  continuously,  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun,  will  be  driven  back,  with  a  partial  ebb, 
into  Its  original  channels. 

Returning  from  the  Cataracts,  Mr.  Stephens  found  himself 
safely  at  Cairo,  where  terminated  his  journeyings  upon  the 
Nile,  He  had  passed  "  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  even  unto  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia."  In  regard  to  the  facilities,  comforts,  and 
minor  enjoyments  of  the  voyage,  he  speaks  of  them  in  a  man- 
ner so  favourable,  that  many  of  our  young  countrymen  will 
be  induced  to  follow  his  example.  It  is  an  amusement,  he  says, 
even  ridiculously  cheap,  and  attended  with  no  degree  of  dan- 

EA  boat  with  ten  men  is  procured  for  thirty  or  forty  dol- 
a  month,  fowls  for  three  piasters  a  pair,  a  sheep  for  a  half 
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or  three  quarters  of  a  dollar,  and  eggs  for  the  asking.  "  Yon 
sail  under  your  own  country's  banner ;  and  when  you  walk 
along  the  river,  if  the  Arabs  look  particularly  black  and  trucu- 
lent, you  proudly  feel  that  there  is  safety  in  its  folds." 

We  now  approach  what  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  important  portion  of  bis  tour.  Mr.  S.  had  resolved 
to  visit  Mount  Sinai,  proceeding  thence  to  the  Holy  Land.  If 
he  should  return  to  Suez,  and  thus  cross  the  desert  to  El  Arich 
and  Gaza,  he  would  be  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  fourteen 
days  on  account  of  the  plague  in  Egypt ;  and  this  difficulty 
might  be  avoided  by  striking  through  the  heart  of  the  desert 
lying  between  Mount  Sinai  and  the  frontier  of  Palestine. 
This  route  was  beset  with  danger ;  but,  apart  from  the  matter 
of  avoiding  quarantine,  it  had  other  strong  temptations  for  the 
enterprise  and  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller — temptations  not  to  be 
resisted.  '<  The  route,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  "  was  hitherto  untra- 
yelled,"  and  moreover,  it  lay  througxi  a  region  upon  which  has 
long  rested,  and  still  rests,  a  remarkable  curse  ot  the  Divinity, 
issued  through  the  voices  of  his  prophets.  We  allude  to  the 
land  of  Idumea — the  Edom  of  the  Scriptures.  Some  English 
friends,  who  first  suggested  this  route  to  Mr.  Stephens,  refer- 
red him,  for  iniformation  concerning  it,  to  Keith  on  the  Pro- 
phecies. Mr.  Keith,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  contends  for  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  treatise  in  question 
brings  forward  a  mass  of  evidence,  and  a  world  of  arrament, 
which  we,  at  least,  are  constrained  to  consider,  as  a  whole,  ir- 
refii  table.  We  look  upon  the  liter alness  of  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible  predictions'as  an  essential  feature  in  prophecy— 
conceiving^  minuteness  of  detail  to  have  been  but  a  portion  of 
the  providential  plan  of  the  Deity  for  bringing  more  visibly  to 
light,  in  after-ages,  the  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  word. 
No  general  meaning  attached  to  a  prediction,  no  general  fulfil- 
ment of  such  prediction,  could  carry,  to  the  reason  of  mankind, 
inferences  so  unquestionable,  as  its  particular  and  minutely  in- 
cidental accomplishment.  General  statements,  except  in  rare 
instances,  are  susceptible  of  misinterpretation  or  misapplication: 
details  admit  no  shadow  of  ambiguity.  That,  in  many  striking 
cases,  the  words  of  the  prophets  have  been  brought  to  pass  in 
every  particular  of  a  series  of  minutiae,  whose  very  meanmg  was 
unintelligible  before  the  period  of  fulfilment,  is  a  truth  that  few 
are  so  utterly  stubborn  as  to  deny.  We  mean  to  say  that,  in 
oU  instances,  the  most  strictly  literal  interpretation  will  apply. 
There  is  no  doubt  much  unbeUef  foundea  upon  the  obscurity 
of  the  prophetic  expression ;  and  the  question  is  frequently  de- 
manded— "wherein  lies  the  use  of  this  obscurity? — why  are 
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not  the  projdiecies  distinct  ?  " — These  words,  it  is  said,  are  inco- 
herent, unintelligible,  and  should  be  therefore  regarded  as  un- 
true. Tliat  many  prophecies  are  absolutely  unintelligible 
should  not  be  denied — it  is  a  part  of  their  essence  that  they 
should  be.  The  obscurity,  like  the  apparently  irrelevant  de- 
tail, has  its  object  in  the  providence  of  God.  Were  the  words 
of  inspiration,  affording  insight  into  the  events  of  futurity,  at 
all  times  so  pointedly  clear  that  he  who  runs  might  read,  they 
would  in  manv  cases,  even  when  fulfill^,  afford  a  rational 
ground  for  unbelief  in  the  inspiration  of  their  authors,  and 
consequently  in  the  whole  truth  of  revelation ;  for  it  would  be 
supposed  that  these  distinct  words,  exciting  union  and  emular 
tion  among  Christians,  had  ftius  been  merely  the  means  of 
working  out  their  own  accomplishment.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  most  of  the  predictions  become  intellifi;ible  onlv  when 
viewed  from  the  proper  point  of  observation — the  perioa  of  ful- 
filment. Perceiving  this,  the  philosophical  thinker,  and  the 
Christian,  will  draw  no  argument  from  the  obscurity,  against 
the  verity  of  prophecy.  Having  seen  palpably,  incontroverti- 
bly  fulfilled,  even  one  of  these  many  wonderful  pr^ictions,  of 
whose  meaning,  until  the  day  of  accomplishment,  he  could  form 
no  conception  ;'  and  having^  thoroughly  satisfied  himself  that 
no  human  foresight  could  have  been  equal  to  such  amount  of 
foreknowledge,  he  will  await,  in  confident  expectation,  that 
moment  certainly  to  come  when  the  darkness  of  the  veil  shall 
be  uplifted  firom  the  others.* 

*  We  cannot  do  beUer  than  quote  here  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the  London 
Ctuarierly  Review.  "  Twenty  years  ago  we  read  certain  portions  of  the  pro- 
phatic  Scriptures  with  a  belief  tlmt  they  were  true,  because  other  similar  passa^ 
had  in  the  course  of  ages  been  proved  to  be  so ;  and  we  had  an  indistinct  notion 
that  all  these,  to  us  obscure  and  indefinite  denunciations,  had  been— we  knew  not 
very  well  whsn  or  how — accomplished ;  but  to  have  graphic  descriptions,  ground 
plans,  and  elevations  showing  tne  actual  existence  ofall  the  heretofore  vague  and 
shadowy  denunciations  of  Ghxl  against  Edom,  does,  we  confess,  excite  our  feel- 
ings, anid  exalt  our  confidence  in  prophecy  to  a  height  that  no  external  evidence 
h^  hitherto  done.** 

Many  prophecies,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  in  a  state  of  eradual  fulfilment — 
a  chain  of  evidence  being^  thus  made  to  extend  throughout  a  Tone  series  of  a^, 
for  the  benefit  of  man  at  large,  without  being  confined  to  one  epoch  or  generation, 
which  would  be  the  case  in  a  fulfilment  suddenly  coming  to  pass.  Thus,  some 
portion  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Edom  has  reference  to  the  year  of  recom- 
penses for  the  controversy  of  Sion. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Keith.  Since  penning  this  article  we  have 
been  grieved  to  see,  in  a  New- York  daily  paper,  some  strictures  on  this  well- 
known  treatise,  which  we  think  unnecessary,  if  not  positively  unjust ;  and  which, 
indeed,  are  Uule  more  than  a  revival  of  the  old  story  trumped  up  for  purposes  of 
its  own,  and  in  the  most  bitter  spirit  of  unfairness,  by  tne  London  Cluarterly 
Review.  We  allude  especially  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  from  the  work  of 
Bishop  Newton.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  accuse  Dr.  Webster  of  hav- 
ing stolen  his  Dictionary  from  Dr.  Johnson,  or  any  other  compiler  of  having 
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Having  expressed  our  belief  in  the  literal  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy in  all  cases,*  and  having  suggested,  as  one  reason  for  the 
non-prevalence  of  this  belief,  the  improper  point  of  view  from 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  it,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  were  the  principal  predictions  in  respect  to  Idumea. 

<<  From  generation  to  generation  it  shall  lie  waste ;  none  shall 
pass  through  it  for  ever  and  ever.  But  the  cormorant  and 
the  bittern  shall  possess  it ;  the  owl  also  and  the  raven  shall 
dwell  in  it ;  and  he  shall  stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  con- 
fusion and  the  stones  of  emptiness.  They  shall  call  the  nobles 
(hereof  to  the  kingdom,  but  none  shall  be  there,  and  all  her 
princes  shall  be  nothing.  And  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her 
palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the  fortresses  thereof;  and  it 
shall  be  a  habitation  for  drains  and  a  court  for  owls.  The 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  island,  and  the  satyr  shall  crv  to  his  fellow ;  the  screech- 
owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and  find  for  herself  a  place  of  rest. 
There  shall  the  great  owl  make  her  nest  and  lay  and  hatch, 
and  gather  under  her  shadow  ;  there  shall  the  vultures  also  be 
gathered,  every  one  with  her  mate.  Seek  ye  out  of  the  Book 
of  the  Lord,  and  read ;  no  one  of  these  shall  £ul,  none  shall 
want  her  mate ;  for  my  mouth  it  hath  conunanded,  and  his 
spirit  it  hath  gathered  thenL  And  he  hath  cast  the  lot  for  them, 
and  his  hand  hath  divided  it  unto  them  by  Ime ;  they  shall 
possess  it  for  ever  and  ever,  from  generation  to  generation 
shall  they  dwell  therein."  Isaiah:  xxxiv.  5,  10 — 17.  "Thus 
will  I  make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  ctU  off  from  it  him 
that  passeth  out  and  him  thai  returneth,^^  Ezekiel :  xxxv.  7. 

In  regard  to  such  of  the  passages  here  quoted  as  are  not 
printed  m  Italics,  we  must  be  content  with  referring  to  the 
treatise  of  Keith  already  mentioned,  wherein  the  evidences 

plundered  anv  other.  But  the  work  of  Keith,  as  we  leom  from  himself,  was 
written  hastily,  for  the  immediate  service,  and  at  the  ur£;ent  solicitation,  of  a 
friend,  whose  faith  wavered  in  regard  to  the  Evidsnces  of  Prophecy,  and  who  ap« 

fJied  to  the  author  to  aid  his  unbdief  with  a  condensed  view  of  these  Evidences, 
n  the  preface  of  the  book  thus  composed,  with  no  view  to  any  meriu  of  author- 
ship, and,  indeed,  with  none  except  that  of  immediate  utility,  there  is  found  the 
Aillest  disclaimer  of  all  pretension  to  originality — surely  motives  and  circum- 
stances such  as  these  should  have  sufficed  to  secure  Dr.  Keith  from  the  unmean- 
ing charges  of  plagiarism,  which  have  been  so  pertinaciously  adduced !  We  do 
Dot  mean  to  deny  that,  in  the  blindness  of  his  zeal,  and  in  the  firm  conviction  en- 
teruined  by  him  of  the  ^neral  truth  of  his  assumptions,  he  frequently  adopted 
aurmises  as  facts,  and  did  essential  injury  to  his  cause  by  carrying  out  his  p(«i- 
tions  to  an  unwarrantable  length;  VVith  all  its  inaccuracies,  however,  his  work 
"*"*i  !f  *^^i!^  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  triumphs  of  foith,  and,  bo- 
^^^  r\r  "^  *'•*  *"*'*^  ^^^"*  *°*^  conclusive  train  of  argument. 

♦  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  a  proper  allowance  must  b6  made  fi>r  the 
usual  hyperbolical  tendency  of  tl^  language  of  the  East. 
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of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  in  their  noost  minute  par- 
ticulars are  rathered  into  one  view.  We  may  as  well,  how- 
ever, present  here  the  substance  of  his  observations  respecting 
the  words — "  none  shall  pass  through  it  for  ever  ana  ever,^ 
and  ''thus  I  will  make  Mount  Seir  desolate,  and  cut  off  from 
it  him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  retumeth." 

He  says  that  Yolney,  Burckhardt,  Joliffe,  Henniker,  and  Cap- 
tains Irby  and  Mangles,  adduce  a  variety  of  circumstances,  all 
conspiring  to  prove  that  Idumea,  which  was  long  resorted  to 
from  every  quarter,  is  so  beset  on  every  side  with  dangers 
to  the  traveller,  that  literally  nnne  pass  through  it ;  that  even 
the  Arabs  of  the  neighbourinj^  regions,  whose  home  is  the 
desert,  and  whose  occupation  is  wandering,  are  afraid  to  enter 
it,  or  to  conduct  any  within  its  borders.  He  says,  too,  that 
amid  all  this  manifold  testimony  to  its  truth,  there  is  not,  in  any 
single  instance,  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  prediction — that 
the  evidence  is  unsuspicious  and  undesigned. 

A  Roman  road  pa^ed  directly  through  Idumea  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Akaba,  and  another  from  Akaba  to  Moab ;  and  when 
these  roads  were  made,  at  a  time  long  posterior  to  the  date  of 
the  predictions,  the  conception  could  not  have  been  formed,  or 
held  credible  by  man,  that  the  period  would  ever  arrive  when 
none  should  pass  through  it.  Indeed,  seven  hundred  years 
after  the  date  of  the  prophecy,  we  are  informed  by  Strabo  that 
the  roads  were  actually  in  use.  The  prediction  is  yet  morq 
surprising,  he  says,  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  that 

which  implies  that  travellers   should  ptiss   by  Idumea 

"every  one  that  goeth  by  shall  be  astonished."  The  routes,  of 
the  pilgrims  from  Damascus,  and  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  the  one 
on  the  east  and  the  other  towards  the  south  of  Edom,  along 
the  whole  of  its  extent,  go  by  it,  or  touch  partially  on  its 
borders,  without  going  through  it. 

Not  even,  he  says,  the  cases  of  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  cau 
be  urged  against  the  literal  fulfilment,  although  Seetzen  actu* 
ally  did  pass  through  Idumea,  and  Burckhardt  traversed  a 
considerable  portion  of  it.  The  former  died  not  long  after  the 
completion  of  his  journey ;  and  the  latter  never  recovered  from 
the  efiects  of  the  hardships  endured  on  the  route — dying  at 
Cairo.  "  Neither  of  *them,"  we  have  given  the  precise  words 
of  Mr.  Keith,  *<  lived  to  return  to  Europe.  /  unll  cut  off  from 
Mount  Seir  him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  retumeth. 
Strabo  mentions  that  there  was  a  direct  road  from  Petra  to 
Jericho,  of  three  or  four  dayi^  journey.  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles  were  eighteen  days  in  reaching  it  from  Jerusalem. 
They  did  not  pass  through  Idumea,  and  they  did  return. 
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Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  did  pass  through  it,  and  they  did  not 
return." 

"The  words  of  the  prediction,"  he  elsewhere  observes, 
**  mififht  well  be  understood  as  merely  implying  that  Idumea 
would  cease  to  be  a  thoroughfare  for  the  conunerce  of  the 
nations  which  adjoined  it,  and  that  its  highly-frequented  marts 
would  be  forsaken  as  centres  of  intercourse  and  traffic ;  and 
easy  would  have  been  the  task  of  demonstrating  its  truth  in 
this  limited  sense  which  scepticism  itself  ought  not  to  be  un- 
willing to  authorize." 

Here  is,  no  doubt,  much  inaccuracy  and  misunderstanding ; 
and  the  exact  boundaries  of  ancient  Edom  are,  apparently,  not 
borne  in  mind  by  the  conmientator.  Idumea  proper  was, 
strictly  speaking,  only  the  mountainous  tract  of  countrv  east 
of  the  valley  of  El-Ghor.  The  Idumeans,  if  we  rightly  ap- 
prehend, did  not  get  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  south  of 
Judea  till  after  the  exile,  and  consequently  until  after  the  pro- 
phecies in  question.  They  then  advanced  as  far  as  Hebron, 
where  they  were  arrested  by  the  Maccabees.  That  "Seetzen 
actually  did  pass  through  Idumea,"  cannot  therefore  be  assert- 
ed ;  and  thus  much  is  in  favour  of  the  whole  argument  of  Dr. 
Keith,  while  in  contradiction  to  a  branch  of  that  argument. 
The  traveller  in  question  (see  his  own  Narrative),  pursuing 
his  route  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  proceeded  no  farther  in 
this  direction  than  to  Kerek,  when  he  retraced  his  way — af- 
terwards goin^  from  Hebron  to  Mount  Sinai,  over  the  desert 
eastward  of  E^om.  Neither  is  it  strictly  correct  that  he  "died 
not  long  after  the  completion  of  his  journey."  Several  years 
afterwards  he  was  actively  employed  in  Kgypt,  and  finally 
died;  not  from  constitutional  injury  sustained  from  any  former 
adventure,  but,  if  we  remember,  from  the  effects  of  poison  ad- 
ministered by  his  guide  in  a  journey  from  Mocha  into  the  heart 
of  Arabia.  We  see  no  ground  either  for  the  statement  that 
Burckhardt  owed  his  death  to  hardships  endured  in  Idu- 
mea. Having  visited  Petra,  and  crossed  the  western  desert 
of  Egypt  in  the  year  1812,  we  find  him,  four  years  afterwards, 
sufficiently  well,  at  Mount  Sinai.  He  did  not  die  until  the 
close  of  1817,  and  then  of  a  diarrhcea  brought  about  by  the  im- 
prudent use  of  cold  water. 

But  let  us  dismiss  these  and  some  other  instances  of  mis- 
statement. It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  perceiv- 
ing, as  he  no  doubt  did,  the  object  of  the  circumstantiality  of 
prophecy,  clearly  seeing  in  how  many  wonderful  cases  its 
minutiffi  had  been  fulfiUed,  and  withal  being  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  a  love  of  truth,  and  with  that  zeal  which  is  becom- 
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ing  in  a  Christian,  Dr.  Keith  should  have  plunged  somewhat 
hastily  or  blindly  into  these  inquiries,  and  pushed  to  an  im- 

K roper  extent  the  principle  for  which  he  contended.  It  should 
e  observed  that  the  passage  cited  just  above  in  regard  to 
Seetzen  and  Burckhardt,  is  given  in  a  foot-note,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  an  after-thought,  about  whose  propriety  its  au- 
thor did  not  feel  perfectly  content.  It  is  certainly  very  difficulty- 
to  reconcile  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  with  an 
acknowledgment  militating  so  violently  against  it  as  we  find 
in  his  own  words—"  Seetzen  actually  did  pass  through  Idu- 
mea,  and  Burckhardt  travelled  thrmigh  a  considerable  portion 
of  it."  And  what  we  are  told  subsequently  in  respect  to  Irby 
and  Mangles,  and  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt — that  these  did  not 
pass  through  Idumea,  and  did  return,  while  those  did  fiass 
through  and  did  not  return — where  a  passage  from  Ezekiel  is 
brought  to  sustain  collaterally  a  passage  from  Isaiah — is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  spirit  of  literal  investigation  ;  partaking,  in- 
deed, somewhat  oi  eouivoque. 

But  in  regard  to  tne  possibility  of  the  actual  passage  through 
Edom,  we  might  now  consider  all  ambiguity  at  an  end,  could 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stephens,  that 
he  himself  had  at  length  traversed  the  disputed  region. 
What  we  have  said  already,  however,  respecting  the  proper 
boundaries  of  that  Idumea  to  which  the  prophecies  have  allu- 
sion, will  assure  the  reader  that  we  cannot  entertain  this  idea. 
It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  he  did  not  pass  through  the  Edom 
of  Ezekiel.  That  he  might  have  done  so,  however,  is  sufiEi- 
ciently  evident.  The  indomitable  perseverance  which  bore 
him  up  amid  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  route  actually 
traversed,  would,  beyond  doubt,  have  sufficed  to  ensure  him  a 
successful  passage  even  through  Idumea  the  proper.  And 
this  we  say,  maintaining  still  an  unhesitating  belief  in  the 
literal  understanding  of  me  prophecies.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, that  these  prophecies  be  literally  rendered ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  as  well  as  surprise,  that  Dr.  Keith  should  have 
failed  to  determine  so  important  a  point  ns  the  exactness  or  falsity 
of  the  version  of  his  text.    This  we  will  now  briefly  examine^. 

Isaiah  xxxiv.  10. 

nVp7— "  For  an  eternity,'* 
0'ny^_«  of  eternities,'* 
^^t?— ^'not," 
^^^ — "  moving  about,** 

;  n3_c«inie 
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«<  For  an  eternity  of  eternities  (there  shall )  not  ( be  any  one  > 
moving  about  in  it,"    The  literal  meaning  of  "  r\2  "  is  **  m  it/' 

not  "  through  it.'*    The  participle  ^  ^^V^  refers  to  one  moving 

to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down,  and  is  the  same  term  which  is  ren- 
dered "  currentf"  as  an  epithet  of  HMmeyi  in  Genesis  xxiiL  16* 
The  prophet  means  that  there  shall  be  no  marks  of  life  in  the 
land,  no  living  being  there,  no  one  moving  up  and  down  in  it; 
and  are,  of  course,  to  be  taken  with  the  usual  allowance  for 
that  hyperbole  which  is  a  main  feature,  and  indeed  the  geniua 
of  the  language. 
Ezekiel  xxxv.  7. 

♦rinjJ1_«and  I  will  give," 
*^*?''^^ — *'  the  mountain," 

: 

nOOB'V—Kfora  desolatioB," 
n J39iy=l_«  and  a  desolation," 
*ip15ni_«  and  I  wiU  cut  ofi;" 
UOP— "ftomit" 

^5^-^"  Wm  that  goeth,'' 
3j^5— **  and  him  that  retumelh.'^ 

^  And  I  will  give  mount  Seir  for  an  utter  desolation,  and  will 
cat  off  from  it  him  that  passeth  and  repasseth  thereinJ^  The 
reference  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  passage,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  are  alluded  to  as  moving  about  therein, 
and  actively  employed  in  the  business  of  life.  The  meaning 
of  '<  passing:  and  repassing"  is  sanctioned  by  Gesenius,  s.  v. 
vol.  2.  p.  570,  Leo's  Transl.  Compare  Zachariah  yii.  14,  and 
ix.  8.  There  is  something  analogous  in  the  Hebrew-Greek 
phrase  occurring  in  Acts  ix.  28.  koi  ^v  it*t*  wrUm  donfcWpcMf  m» 
iKwoptvifitwos  iw  *upov9a\iin,  <<  Aud  hc  was  with  them  in  Jerusalem 
coming  in  and  going  out."  The  Latin  ''  versatus  est  "conveys 
the  meaning  precisely ;  which  is,  that  Saul,  the  new  convert, 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  true  believers  in  Jerusalein, 
moving  about  among  them  to  and  fro,  or  in  and  out  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  words  of  the  prophets,  in  both  cases,, 
and  when  literally  construed,  intend  only  to  predict  the  general 
desolation  and  abandonment  of  the  land.  Indeed,  it  should 
have  been  taken  into  omsideration,  that  a  strict  prohibition  on 
fhe  part  of  the  Deity,  of  an  entrance  into,  or  passage  through. 
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Idumea,  would  have  effisctaally  cut  off  from  mankind  all  evi* 
dence  of  this  prior  sentence  of  desolation  and  abandonment ; 
the  prediction  itself  being  thus  rendered  a  dead  letter,  when 
viewed  in  regard  to  its  ulterior  and  most  important  purpose — 
the  dissemination  of  the  faith. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  strongly  dissuaded  from  his  design.  Al- 
most the  only  person  who  encouraged  him  was  Mr.  Gliddon, 
our  consul ;  and  but  for  him  the  idea  would  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  dangers,  indeed,  were  many,  and  the  difficulties 
more.  By  good  fortune,  however,  the  sheik  of  Akaba  was  then 
at  Cairo.  The  great  yearly  caravan  of  pilgrims  for  Mecca 
was  assembling  beneath  the  walls,  and  he  had  been  summoned 
by  the  pacha  to  escort  and  protect  them  through  the  desert  as 
far  as  Akaba.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  Be- 
douins, maintaining,  in  all  its  vigour,  the  independence  of  their 
race,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  pacha,  while  they  yielded  him 
such  obedience  as  comported  with  their  own  immediate  interests. 

With  this  potentate  our  traveller  entered  into  negotiation. 
The  precise  service  required  of  him  was,  to  conduct  Mr.  Ste- 
phens from  Akaba  to  Hebron,  through  the  land  of  Edom,  di- 
verging to  visit  the  excavated  city  of  Petra, — a  journey  of  about 
ten  ddys.  A  very  indefinite  arrangement  was  at  len^h  made. 
Mr.  Stephens,  after  visiting  Mount  Sinai,  was  to  repair  to  Aka- 
ba, where  he  would  meet  the  escort  of  the  Bedouin.  With  a 
view  to  protectioh  on  his  way  from  Cairo  to  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain, the  latter  gave  him  his  signet,  which  he  told  him  would 
be  respected  by  all  Arabs  on  the  route. 

The  arrangements  for  the  journey  as  far  as  Mount  Sinai  had 
been  made  for  our  traveller  by  Mr.  Gliddon.  A  Bedouin  was 
procured  as  ^ide  who  had  been  with  M.  Laborde  to  Petra, 
and  whose  faith,  as  well  as  capacity,  could  be  depended  upon. 
The  caravan  consisted  of  eight  camels  and  dromedaries,  with 
three  young  Arabs  as  drivers.  The  tent  was  the  common  tent 
of  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  bought  at  the  government  factory, 
being  very  light,  easily  carried  and  pitched.  The  bedding  was 
a  mattress  and  coverlet :  provision,  bread,  biscuit,  rice,  maca- 
roni, tea,  coflfee,  dried  apricots,  oranges,  a  roasted  leg  of  mut- 
ton, and  two  lar^  skins  containing  the  filtered  water  of  the 
Nile.  Thus  equipped,  the  party  struck  immediately  into  the 
desert  lying  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  reaching  the  latter  place, 
with  but  Uttle  incident,  after  a  journey  of  four  days.  At  Suez, 
our  traveller,  wearied  with  his  experiment  of  the  dromedary, 
made  an  attempt  to  hire  a  boat,  with  a  view  of  proceeding  down 
the  Red  Sea  to  Tor,  supposed  to  be  the  Elino,  or  place  of  palm- 
trees  mentioned  in  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  and  only  two 
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days'  journey  from  Mount  Sinai.  The  boats,  however,  were 
all  taken  by  pilgrims,  and  none  could  be  procured — at  least  for 
so  long  a  voyage.  He  accordingly  sent  off  his  camels  round 
the  head  of  the  ^If,  and  crossing  himself  by  water,  met  them 
on  the  Petrean  side  of  the  sea. 

"  I  am  aware,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  "  that  there  is  some  dis- 
pute as  to  the  precise  spot  where  Moses  crossed ;  but  having 
no  time  for  skepticism  on  such  matters,  I  began  by  making  up 
my  mind  that  this  was  the  place,  and  then  looked  around  to 
see  whether,  according  to  the  account  given  in  the  Bible,  the 
fiice  of  the  country  and  the  natural  landmarks  did  not  sustain 
my  opinion.  I  remember  I  looked  up  to  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
where  Suez  or  Kolsum  now  stands,  and  saw  that  almost  to  the 
very  head  of  the  gulf  there  was  a  high  range  of  mountains 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross,  an  undertaking  which 
ifwould  have  been  physically  impossible  for  600,000  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  accomplish,  with  a  hostile  army 
pursuing  them.  At  Suez,  Moses  could  not  have  been  hemmed 
m  as  he  was ;  he  could  go  off  into  the  Syrian  desert,  or,  un- 
less the  sea  has  greatly  changed  since  that  time,  round  the 
head  of  the  gulf  But  here,  directly  opposite  where  I  sat,  was 
an  openinsr  in  the  mountains,  making  a  clear  passage  from  the 
desert  to  tne  shore  of  the  sea.  It  is  admitted  that  from  the 
earliest  history  of  the  country,  there  was  a  caravan  route  from 
the  Rameseh  of  the  Pharaohs  to  this  spot,  and  it  was  perfectly 
clear  to  my  mind  that,  if  the  account  be  true  at  all,  Moses  had 
taken  that  route ;  that  it  was  directly  opposite  me,  between  the 
two  mountains,  where  he  had  come  down  with  his  multitude 
to  the  shore,  and  that  it  was  there  he  had  found  himself  hem- 
med in,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  Bible,  with  the  sea  be- 
fore him,  and  the  army  of  Pharaoh  in  his  rear ;  it  was  there 
he  had  stretched  out  his  hand  and  divided  the  waters  ;  and 
probably  on  the  very  spot  where  I  sat  the  children  of  Israel 
had  kneeled  upon  the  sands  to  offer  thanks  to  God  for  his 
miraculous  interposition.  The  distance,  too,  was  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion.  It  was  about  twenty  miles  across ;  the 
distance  which  that  immense  multitude,  with  their  necessary 
11^?^^)  could  have  passed  in  the  space  of  time  (a  night)  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Besides  my  own  judgment  ana  conclu- 
sions,  I  had  authority  on  the  spot,  in  my  Bedouin  Toualeb, 
who  talked  of  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  he  had  seen  it 
himself;  and,  by  the  waning  light  of  the  moon,  pointed  out 
the  metes  and  bounds  according  to  the  tradition  received  from 
bis  fitthers." 

Mr.  Stephens  is  here  greatly  in  error,  and  has  placed  himself 
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in  direct  opposition  to  all  authority  on  the  subject.  It  is  quite 
evident,  that  since  the  days  of  the  miracle,  the  sea  has  '<  greatly 
changed  ^  round  the  heaa  of  the  jguif.  It  is  now  several  feet 
lower,  as  appears  from  the  alluvial  condition  of  several  bitter 
lakes  in  the  vicinity.  On  this  topic  Niebuhr,  who  examined 
the  matter  with  his  accustomed  learning,  acumen,  and  perse- 
verance, is  indisputable  authority.  But  he  merely  agrees  with 
all  the  most  able  writers  on  this  head.  The  passa^  occurred 
at  Suez.  The  chief  arguments  sustaining  this  position  are  de- 
duced from  the  ease  by  which  the  miracle  could  have  been 
wrought,  on  a  sea  so  shaped,  by  means  of  a  strong  wind  blow- 
ing^from  the  north-east. 

Resuming  his  journey  to  the  southward,  our  traveller  passed 
safely  through  a  barren  and  mountainous  region,  bare  of  ver- 
dure, and  destitute  of  water,  in  about  seven  days  to  Mount  Sinai. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  his  account  of  a  country  so  little 
traversed  as  this  peninsula,  Mr.  Stephens  has  not  entered  more 
into  detail.  Upon  his  adventures  at  the  Holy  Mountain,  which 
are  of  ereat  interest,  he  dwells  somewhat  at  length. 

At  Akaba  he  met  the  Sheik  as  by  agreement.  A  horse  of 
the  best  breed  of  Arabia  was  provided,  and,  although  suffering 
from  ill  health,  he  proceeded  manfully  through  the  desert  to 
Petra  and  Mount  Hor.  The  difficulties  of  the  route  proved 
to  be  chiefly  those  arising  from  the  rapacity  of  his  friend,  the 
Sheik  of  Akaba,  who  threw  a  thousand  impediments  in  his 
way  with  the  purpose  of  magnifying  the  importance  of  the 
service  rendered,  and  obtaining,  in  consequence,  the  larger  sJ- 
lowance  of  hucksheesh. 

The  account  given  of  Petra  agrees  in  all  important  particu- 
lars with  those  rendered  by  the  very  few  travellers  who  had 
previously  visited  it  With  these  accounts  our  readers  are 
sufficiently  acquainted.  The  singular  character  of  the  city, 
its  vast  antiquity,  its  utter  loss,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
to  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world ;  and,  above  all,  the  solemn 
denunciations  of  prophecy  regarding  it,  have  combined  to  invest 
these  ruins  with  an  interest  t^yond  that  of  any  others  in  exist- 
ence, and  to  render  what  has  been  written  concerning  them 
familiar  knowledge  to  nearly  every  individual  who  reads. 

Leaving  Petra,  afler  visiting  Mount  Hor,  Mr.  Stephens  re- 
turned to  the  valley  of  El-Ghor,  and  fell  into  the  caravan  route 
for  Gaza,  which  crosses  the  valley  obliquely.  Coming  out  from 
the  ravine  among  the  mountains  to  the  westward,  he  here  left 
the  road  to  Gaza,  and  pushed  immediately  on  to  Hebron. 
This  distance  (between  the  Gaza  route  and  Hebron)  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  positively  new  route  accomplished  by  our  Ama- 
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rican  tourist.  We  understand  that,  in  1826,  Messieurs  Strange- 
ways  and  Anson  passed  over  the  ground,  on  the  Gaza  road  from 
Petra,  to  the  point  where  it  deviates  for  Hebron.  On  the  part 
of  Mr.  Stephens'  course,  which  we  have  thus  designated  as 
new,  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  public  road  existed  in 
the  later  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  several  cities 
were  located  immediately  upon  it.  Mr.  Stephens  discovered 
some  ruins,  but  his  state  of  health,  unfortunately,  prevented  a 
minute  investigation.  Those  which  he  encountered  are  re- 
presented as  forming  rude  and  shapeless  masses ;  there  were  no 
columns,  no  blocks  of  marble,  or  other  lar^e  stones,  indicating 
architectural  greatness.  The  Pentinger  Twles  place  Helusa  in 
this  immediate  vicinity,  and,  but  for  the  character  of  the  ruins 
seen,  we  might  have  supposed  them  to  be  the  remnants  of  that 
city. 

The  latter  part  of  our  author's  second  volume  is  occupied 
with  his  journey ings  in  the  Holy  Land,  and,  principally, 
with  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem.  What  relates  to 
the  Dead  Sea  we  are  induced  to  consider  as,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  important  portion  of  his 
book.  It  was  his  original  intention  to  circumnavigate  this 
lake,  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  boat  proved  an  obstacle 
not  to  be  surmounted.  He  traversed,  nevertheless,  no  little  ex- 
tent of  its  shores,  bathed  in  it,  saw  distinctly  that  the  Jordan 
does  mingle  with  its  waters,  and  that  birds  floated  upon  it,  and 
flew  over  its  surface. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  conclude.  Mr.  Stephens  passed 
through  Samaria  and  Galilee,  stopping  at  Nablous,  the  ancient 
Sychem ;  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarch  Joseph ;  and  the 
ruins  of  Sebaste  ;  crossed  the  battle-plain  of  Jezreel ;  ascended 
Mount  Tabor ;  visited  Nazareth,  the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  the 
cities  of  Tiberias  and  Saphet,  Mount  Carmel,  Acre,  Sour,  and 
Sidon.  At  Beyroot  he  took  passage  for  Alexandria,  and 
thence,  finally  returned  to  Europe. 

The  volumes  are  written  in  general  with  a  freedom,  a  frank- 
ness, and  an  utter  absence  of  pretension,  which  will  secure 
them  the  respect  and  good-will  of  all  parties.  The  author  pro- 
fesses to  have  compiled  his  narrative  merely  from  "  brief  notes 
and  recollections,"  admitting  that  he  has  probably  fallen  into 
errors  regarding  facts  and  impressions — errors  ne  has  been 
prevented  from  seeking  out  and  correcting  by  the  urgency  of 
other  occupations  since  his  return.  We  have,  therefore, 
thought  it  quite  as  well  not  to  trouble  our  readers,  in  this  cur- 
•oiy  review,  with  references  to  parallel  travels,  now  familiar, 
and  whose  merits  and  demerits  are  sufficiently  well  understood. 
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We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Stephens  with  sentiments  of  hearty 
respect.  We  hope  it  is  not  the  last  tinie  we  shall  hear  from 
him.  He  is  a  traveller  with  whom  we  shall  like  to  take  other 
journeys.  Equally  free  from  the  exaggerated  sentimentality  of 
Chateaubriand,  or  the  sublimated,  the  too  French  enthusiasm 
of  Lamartine  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  the  de- 
grading spirit  of  utilitarianism,  which  sees  in  mountains  and 
waterfalls  only  quarries  and  manufacturing  sites,  Mr.  Ste? 
phen»  writes  like  a  man  of  good  sense  and  sound  feeling. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Standard  Writings^  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  Volume 
IV,  containing,  A  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  Polf/carp,  and  Ignatius,  and  of  the  Apology  of  Jusr 
tin  Martyr :  with  an  Introduction  and  brief  Notes  illus- 
trative of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  two  Cen- 
turies. By  the  Rev.  Temple  Chevalier,  B.  D.,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  Eng. 
Edited  by  W.  R.  Whittingham.  New- York:  Protestant 
Episcopal  Press.     1834.     12mo.  pp.  202. 

2.  Christian  Spectator^  Volume  Fifth,  Number  Eight. 

We  propose  to  discuss  in  this  article  some  positions  ad- 
vanced some  time  ago  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  as  the  writer 
in  that  journal  has  come  to  conclusions  concerning  the  Epis- 
ties  q/" Ignatius  which  to  us  seem  wholly  unauthorized.  We 
are  the  more  persuaded  to  do  this,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity 
to  lay  before  our  readers  some  considerations  relative  to  these 
epistles  which  have  not  been  generally  attended  to ;  and  we 
have  chosen  the  title  of  the  article  in  the  Spectator  as  that  is 
one  of  the  latest  direct  attacks  upon  their  genuineness,  and 
because  the  article  in  question  has  of  late  been  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  conclusive.  We  also  place  at  the  head  of  this  article 
a  volume  of  the  Standard  Works,  as  containing  the  best 
English  translation  of  these  Epistles  in  the  most  accessible 
Ibrm,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  as  authority  for  the 
translations  we  have  generally  adopted. 

We  do  not  propose  to  ^o  into  an  extended  examination  of 
all  the  objections  which  nave  ever  been  urged  a^inst  these 
epistles,  but  to  notice  only  those  which,  in  the  opmion  of  the 
writer  in  the  Spectator,  are  important;  and  to  make  such 
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brief  feplies  to  them  as  will  enable  oar  readers  to  form  an 
opmioD  of  their  nature  and  merits.  Bat  as  there  are  some 
things  aboat  which  we  differ,  so  also  there  are  some  things 
in  uraich  we  agree.  It  is  agreed,  then,  that  Ignatius  was  a 
distin^ished  man  and  Christian — that  he  was  Bishop  of  An- 
tioch-^-tluU  he  was  sentenced  to  death  l>y  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
and  sent  to  Rome  to  die — that  <m  his  passage  he  wrote 
epistles  to  several  churches — and  that  he  died  at  Rome  either 
A.  D.  107  or  116.'  It  is  also  further  agreed  that  we  have 
two  copies  of  seven  efMstles  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  Ignatius,  differing  in  many  essential  points  ;  that  the 
larger  of  th^  copies  teaches  Arianism,  and  that  the  shorter 
teaches  the  true  doctrine  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ ;  that  Eusebius  had  the  same  seven  epistles 
when  he  wrote  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  about  A.  D.  324, 
which  we  now  have ;  and  that  they  were,  probably,  the  shorter 
ones.  With  these  points  of  agreement  from  which  to  start, 
we  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  probable  genuineness  of 
the  epistles  attributed  to  Ignatius. 

But  before  we  proceed  in  the  investigation,  we  ought  to  no- 
tify such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  be  already  aware  of  the 
fiict,  that  the  dispute  concerning  these  epistles  is  twofold,  one 
touching  their  genuineness,  the  other  relating  to  their  the- 
ology,— questions  which  are  entirely  distinct  in  their  nature, 
but  yet  are  often  confounded.  Concerning  the  latter  point,  the 
question  is  whether  they  teach  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Epis- 
copal or^fanization  of  the  Church  ;  and  if  an  Episcopal, 
whether  it  be  a  Congregational  or  Diocesan  Episcopacy.  But 
as  these  points  cannot  ^ect  the  question  of  their  genuineness, 
we  shall  not  allude  to  them  any  fiirtfier  than  the  objections 
urged  afifainst  them  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  in  which 
light  only  we  propose  to  consider  them,  shall  render  it  neces- 
sary-. We  therefore  approach  the  subject  with  the  simple  his- 
torical inquiry:  Are  the  epistles  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Ignatius,  the  genuine  works  of  that  Martyr,  or  are 
they  the  forgeries  of  a  later  age  7 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  the  writer  in  the  Spectator  re- 
plies : — "  Upon  a  fair  estimate  of  the  whole  evidence  for  and 
ajB^inst  them,  the  preponderance  appears  fairly  to  be  on  the 
side  of  their  having  been  a  forgery,  made  about  a  century 

>  The  Mart/yriwm  IsyuUii  places  hit  death  in  the  9th  year  of  Trajan,  which 
oorreaponds  with  A.  t).  107.  (sec.  2.)  and  this  date  is  followed  by  the  writers  of 
UM  Komish  Church :  but  Bp.  Pearson  supposes  the  date  should  read  in  the  19ih 
year  of  Trajan,  and  that  this  was  A.  D.  116.  Diss,  de  an.  Ign.  Wake.  Apos, 
FtU.  Moth.  Eec.  Hist,  inlce^.  a  r- 
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after  the  death  of  the  venerablei  Martyr  whose  name  they 
bear."  Cp.  396.)  As  this  conclusion  purports  to  have  been 
drawn  trom  "  a  fair  estimate  of  all  the  evidence,  for  and 
aj?ainst  them,''  we  shall  give  the  conclusions  of  two  other  men 
ot  similar  religious  prejudices,  who  hiui  probably  taken  quite 
as  "fair  a  view  of  all  the  evidence"  as  the  writer  in  the  Spec- 
tator. MosHEiMii  "The  seven  epistles  of  Ignatius,  written 
while  on  his  way  to  Rome,  as  published  A.  D.  1646  by  J. 
Vossitis,  from  a  Florentine  MS.  [i.  e.  the  shorter  copy,]  are  by 
most  writers  accounted  genuine.  To  this  opinion  I  cheerflilly 
accede."  Da.  Murdoch:*  "Moderate  men  of  various  sects, 
and  especially  Lutherans,  are  disposed  to  admit  the  genuine- 
ness ot  the  epistles  in  thQ  shorter  fornix  but  to  regard  them  as 
interpolated  and  altered." 

These  opinions  may  be  sufficiently  conclusive  to  satisfy  most 
of  our  readers ;  but  as  there  are  many  who,  we  doubt  not,  will 
be  glad  to  see  a  summary  of  arguments  for  and  against,  we 
shall  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  them  before  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider those  points  which  it  is  our  purpose  more  particularly  to 
discuss,  knowing  also  that  this  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  all, 
than  being  obli^d  to  take  things  from  others  on  trust.  We 
shall  ^nerally  give  the  objections  of  the  reviewer  in  the  Spec- 
tator in  his  own  lan^age,  though  in  some  few  instances  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  the  substance  of  them,  but  never  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  change  or  omit  any  important  idea. 

Objection  1.  "  The  accoimt  of  the  *  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius,' 
which  has  been  defended  as  ancient  and  authentic,'  disagrees 
with  the  relation  Eusebius  has  given  of  his  progress  to  Rome. 
The  former  declares  that  he  sailed  from  Selucia  to  Smyrna, 
thence  to  Troas,  and  from  thence  to  Neapolis.  The  latter  re- 
lates that  he  passed  through  Asia,  and  con  firmed  the  congrega- 
tions throughout  every  city  where  he  came."  (p.  393.) 

Reply.  The  alleged  difference  between  the  two  accounts, 
has  no  existence,  save  in  the  mind  of  the  objector.  The  Mar- 
tyrdom  of  Ignatius  informs  us,  that  he  went  from  Antioch 
to  Selucia,  where  he  set  sail  for  Smyrna,-— that  having  arrived 
at  Smyrna,  he  went  on  shore  and  tarried  some  time, — that  from 
this  place  he  wrote  letters  to  several  Churches,  who  came  to 
meet  him  by  their  governors,  and  one  epistle  to  the  Church  at 

I  Ecc.  Hist.    B.  1.  cent.  1.  pt.  2.  c.  2.    Murdock's  Transl. 

s  Notes  on  above,  p.  92,  n.  ol. 

s  The  title  of  the  piece  in  English  is,  A  relation  of  ike  Martyrdom,  of  Ignatius. 
The  genuineness  of  this  is  never  doubted,  except  by  those  who  deny  that  he  wrote 
any  epistles.  It  is  quoted  by  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  without 
any  intimation  of  its  being  spurious. 
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Borne, — ^that  he  sailed  from  Smyrna  to  Troas, — that  from 
Troas  he  proceeded  and  landed  at  Neapolis,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded on  foot."^  The  account  by  Eusebtus^  which  is  said  to 
differ  from  this,  contains  only  such  particulars  as  could  be 
gathered  from  the  epistles  themselves.  It  relates,  that,  being- 
carried  through  Asia  under  a  most  rigid  custody,  he  fortified 
the  different  Uhurches  in  the  cities  where  he  tarried, — that 
when  he  came  to  Smjrrna,  he  wrote  one  epistle  to  the  Church 
at  Ephesus, — another  to  the  Church  at  Magnesia, — another  to 
the  Church  of  the  Trallians, — and  another  to  the  Church  at 
Rome.  But  after  he  had  left  Sm3rma,  he  wrote  an  exhortation 
fit>m  Troas  to  those  in  Philadelphia,  to  Polycarp,  and  to  the 
Smymians.'^  Eusebius,  therefore,  says  not  a  syllable  in  addi- 
tion to  what  is  contained  in  the  account  of  his  Martvrdom,  nor 
does  he  once  allude  to  the  route  pursued,  or  the  moaein  which 
he  travelled,  nor  a  word  in  contradiction  to  it  But  the  ac- 
count of  his  Martyrdom  gives  many  facts  of  which  Eusebins 
takes  no  notice.  Besides,  it  is  admitted  that  Eusebius  had  the 
same  epistles  which  we  now  have ;  and  of  these,  those  directed 
to  the  Qhurches  of  Enhesus,  Magnesia,  Trallia,  and  Rome  are 
dated  at  Smyrna ;  and  those  to  Philadelphia,  Smyrna,  and  Po- 
lycarp, at  Troas.  Here  Eusebius  breaJcs  off  his  account  of 
Ignatius,  but  the  epistle  to  Polycarp  informs  us  that  he  had  not 
written  ^<  to  all  the  Churches,  because  he  must  suddenly  sail 
from  Troas  to  Neapolis."  (c.  8.) 

Objection  2.  ''  If  the  larger  epistles  be  claimed  as  genuine, 
their  Arianism  militates  against  their  genuineness ;  if  the 
smaller,  their  opposition  to  that  doctrine  equally  proves  them 
supposititious."  (p.  393.) 

Reply.  It  has  not  been  shown,  nor  do  we  believe  it  can  be,  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  shorter  epistles  referring  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  the  doctrines  of  Arius ;  and  if  there  is  no 
such  reference,  merely  asserting  the  truth  of  a  scriptural  doc- 
trine which  Arius  subsequently  denied,  is  of  itself  no  more  evi- 
dence that  these  epistles  are  forgeries,  than  theoccurrenceof  simi- 
lar passages  in  the  Scriptures  is  evidence  that  they  are  for^ries. 
Besides,  it  is  plain  that  if  there  is  ony  intended  opposition  in 
these  epistles  to  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  as  uttered  by  himself, 
they  must  have  been  written  after  Arius  lived ;  and  hence, 
upon  the  reviewer's  own  principles,  these  epistles  could  not 
have  been  written  until  some  time  in  the  fourth  century^  that 

1^4^"*^^'  ^^  ^^*    ^*  ^'  ^'  ^'     ^'""'  ^^^*^'«^-  PP- 101-103.    ISmo.  N.  Y, 
%  Ecc  Hist.    L.  3.  c.  36.    pp.  121,  122.     Trans,  Cruse  8vo.  N.  Y.  1833. 
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is,  some  time  after  they  were  quoted  by  Eusebius,  and  as  much 
as  one  hundred  and  fifty  after  he  admits  they  were  in  ex- 
istence. 

That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  see  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  the  charge  of  opposition  to  Arianism  is  at- 
tempted to  be  supported,  we  shall  give  the  passages  quoted  as 
proof^  with  some  similar  passages  from  other  writers.  The 
passages  quoted  by  the  reviewer  are  such  as  in  his  opinion 
<<  would  not  have  been  so  frequently  reiterated,  and  with  so 
much  point,  by  any  writer  before  the  days  of  Arius."  (p.  396.) 
Now  the  repetition  of  the  same  idea  in  several  different  epistles 
at  the  same  time,  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  are  spurious. 
Such  an  argument  must  be  based  upon  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  same  idea  in  the  same  epistle.  We  take,  therefore, 
the  examples  he  has  given  from  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
all  of  which  concern  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  as  these  are 
more  in  number  than  those  cited  from  any  other  epistle.  From 
the  Preface  or  Salutation^  he  cites  the  phrase  ^^  according 
to  the  will  of  the  Father ;  and  Jesus  Christ  our  God," 
(cai  'iiy<r»9  Xftrrtv  rH  Ottv  ^/tcSy) ;  and  from  section  18,  ^^for  our  God 
Jesus  Christ  was  born^^  &c.  {^o  y^  etds  hitdw  nuedvs  h  xpt^r^.) 
With  these  expressions  the  reader  is  requested  to  compare  Tit. 
2: 10,  "  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour"  (tSv  <rorfi^itiit€iw  ett^;) 
and  Tit.  2 :  13.  "  the  glorious  appearing  of  our  great  God 
AND  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  {rtw/ttYaXov  ettyt  rai  eor^pot  ^mwi'  'lir^tv 
Xfirrv*;)  and  Tit  3:  4.  ^^the  kindness  and  love  of  God  our 
Saviour,"  (r»»  vrn^s  V«»'  e«»».)»  We  desire  now  to  inquire  of 
the  reviewer,  if  these  expressions  "would  not  have  been  so 
frequently  reiterated,  and  with  so  much  point,  by  any  writer 
before  the  days  of  Arius,"  what  is  the  probable  age  of  the 
epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus  ? 

Another  passage  is  cited  in  proof,  from  section  first,  "  by 
the  blood  op  God,  (ii^ai/ione***;")  with  which  we  may  com- 
pare Acts  20 :  28 :  "Feed  the  Church  of  Ch>d  (<*itXi>»iair  r#»  e<»»), 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  ovm  blood  (^la  r9«  Uio^t  Sc/iarof )." 
The  last  passage  quoted  from  this  epistle  is  from  section  7. 
"  There  is  one  physician,  both  carnal  and  spiritual ;  create  and 
uncreate  ;  God  manifest  in  the  fleshy  {i*  eapxi  ywrf^/ni^of  etdvs) ; 
with  which  compare  1  Tim.  3 :  16.  "  Ood  manifest  in  the 
flesh,^  (e«dj  li^aptpneti  tw  capKi.)  The  remaining  passajges  cited  from 
the  other  epistles  are  merely  occasional  repetitions  of  these 
phrases,  .and  therefore  prove  no  more  against  them  than  against 

1  For  authorities  on  the  subject  of  these  passages,  and  their  meaning,  see 
Middleton  on  the  Doctrine  of  tit  Gruk  articU^  in  loco. 
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this.  We  think  our  readers  wHl  agree  with  us,  that  this  ob*- 
jection  is  £urly  disposed  of,  and  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  see 
the  fairness  of  that  logic  by  which  these  expressions  are  made 
to  bear  against  the  Ignatius,  without  equally  affecting  the 
Pauline  epistles.  '  -        ' 

Objection  3.  ^'The  word  Bishop  {Menns)  was  not  used  to 
distinguish  the  president,  (rpworits)  or  messenger^  (ixr<>«f)  iA 
their  respective  churches  from  the  oihei  presbifterSj.{wptc0iTtf»t,) 
who  were  equally  bishops  until  long  aner  the  death  of  Igna- 
tius." (p.  394.V 

Reply.  Tnis  objecliofi  parlakes  so  much  of  a  theological 
character,  that  we  should  omit  all  mention  of  it»  if  we  were  not 
obliged  in  so  doing  to  pass  unnoticed  an  allegation,  which,  if 
true,  would  be  valid  as  an  historical  objection.  Thiit  it  is  not 
historically  correct,  the  following  facts  will  show.  In  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Ignatius^^  he  is  said  to  have  been  '^the  disciple 
of  St.  John,  a  man  in  all  things  like  unto  the  Apostles,  who  go- 
verned the  Church  of  Antiocn  with  care."  It  is  also  related, 
that  when  he  reached  Smyrna  on  his  way  to  Rome,  <'  he  has- 
tened to  see  the  holy  Polycarp,  Bishop  {twtonnot)  of  Smyrna, 
who  had  been  his  fellow^lisciple."^  Ignatius  is  also  in  the 
same  account  csdled  Bishop  {MoKwot ),'  and  it  is  said  that  "  the 
churches  and  cities  of  Asia  attendea  this  holy  man  by  their 
Bishops,  twivKonov^  Priests  n^^^nfov,  and  Deacons  htuovowJ^^  Soon 
after  ttiis  Polycarp,  who^  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is  called 
Bishop,  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Church  ait  Philippi,  which  com- 
mences thus : — "  Polycarp  and  the  Presbyters  that  are  with 
him."  In  this  epistle  he  speaks  of  Deaeons^^  and  of  Pi«sby- 
ters.«  A  few  years  later,  when  Polycarp  suffered-  martyrdom, 
about  A.  D.  147,'  the  Church  at  Smyrna  wrote  an  epistle  to 
the  Church  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  all  other  Churches,  in  which 
Polycarp  is  described  as  "a  truly  Apostolic  and  Prophetical 
teacher  and  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Smyrna."" 

The  next  writers  in  order  of  time,  who  had  occasion  to  al- 

I'Sec.  1. 

J  Sec.  3.  Trans.  Chev^ier.  Sec  8.  Trans.  Abp.  Wake.  Sec  10.  in  the  ac- 
count of  Metaphrastes,  in  Cat.  Apos.  PP.  where  Polycarp  is  called  "  an  Apos- 
tle," and  said  to  ^^  govern  npotrrivat,  the  church  at  Smyrna." 

a  Sec  5.  TYans.  Chev.  Sec  11.  Trans.  Abp.  Wake.. 

4  Sec.  3.  TVans.  Chev.  Sec  9.  Trans.  Abp.  Wake. 

•  Sec  5. 

•  Sec6.  ir 

7  It  wouki  seem  that  Uhere  can  be  Uule  doubt  that  thi»  is  the  true  date,  after 
what  has  been  written  by  Bishop  Pearson,  Diss,  Ckran.  par.  3.  cc  14—30,  which 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an  ancient  inscription.  Hist.  Poly,  in  Stand.  W.  P. 
E.  Ch.  vol.  4.  p.  27,  and  Abp.  Wake  on  Marty rd.  St.  Polycarp,  sec.  U. 

»  Sec.  11.  Trans.  ChcvcUor.  Abp.  Wate,  7.  V4. 
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lude  to  the  distinction  between  Bishops  and  tH-esbjrters,  flou- 
rished from  A.  D.  175  to  200.  At  this  time  we  find  Clement  of 
Alexandria  saying  ;  '^  the  progressions  of  Bishops  (mokwow\ 
Presbyters  {^ptoPin^v)^  and  DecLCons  {hmcw9\  I  deem  to  be  imita- 
tions of  the  Angelic  glory.^i  About  the  same  time  lived  Ter- 
tuUian  at  Carthage,  and  who  wrote  in  Latin.  In  his  day  the 
use  of  the  Greek  words  had  become  so  common  as  to  form  a 
part  of  the  current  ecclesiastical  phraseology.  They  had,  in 
fact,  come  to  be  names  of  distinct  officers,  and,  as  such,  were 
written  in  Latin  with  Roman  characters,  as  if  they  had  been 
Latin  words,  aa  EpiscoptiS^  Presbyteri,  and  Diaconi;  and  in 
this  form  are  of  firequent  occurrence  in  his  writings.*  So  far, 
therefore,  as  history  can  furnish  any  light  on  the  subject,  the 
distinction  between  bishops  and  presbytery  was  made  in  the 
days  of  Ifi;natius,  as  it  has  been  at  all  times  since. 

Objection  4.  ''  Many  of  the  terms  used  in  these  epistles^ 
appear  to  be  of  later  adoption  than  the  days  of  that  venerable 
martyr."  (p.  395.) 

(1.)  '<  The  Church  is  denominated  Catholic  (mOoXicj^)." 
Reply.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the  epistle  under  con- 
sideration, in  Sec.  8  of  that  addressed  to  the  Church  at  Smyr- 
na. "Where  Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Catholic  Church." 
The  next  instance  where  it  occurs,  is  in  the  circular  epistle  of 
the  Church  at  Smyrna,  written  after  the  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carp.  That  epistle  is  directed  "  to  the  Church  of  God  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  all  the  other  ass^nblies  of  the  holy  Catholic 
Church."  In  that,  it  is  related  that  Polycarp  was  "Bishop  of 
the  Catholic  Church  at  Smyrna,"*  and  that  he  "  was  accus- 
tomed to  pray  for  the  whole  Catholic  Church." «  Under  these 
circumstances,  therefore,  the  occurrence  of  this  word  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Smyrnians,  is  no  evidence  against  the  ^nuine- 
ness  of  that  epistle,  but  strons^  presumptive  evidence  m  its  fa- 
vour. There  was  a  time  when  this  word  was  not  so  used. 
Some  one  must  have  used  it  first  in  this  sense ;  and  if  the 
Church  at  Smyrna  were  in  possession  of  a  genuine  epistle  of 
Ignatius,  the  friend  and  fellow-disciple  of  Polycarp,  in  which 
the  word  Catholic  was  applied  to  the  Church  over  which  Poly- 
carp  presidcMd,  what  more  natural  than  that  they  should  apply 
the  same  word  to  themselves,  and  to  other  Churches,  when  giv- 
ing  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  same  Polycarp  ?  But  dcm  k 
well  accord  with  the  character  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna  at  (tini 

1  Strom,  1.  6.  p.  667.  Fol.  Ed.  Par.  1641. 

9  De  Bap.  c.  17.    De  Praes.  adv.  Haer.  c.  41,  and  eliewhatL 

«  S€C.  16.  TV.  Chcv.  Abp.  Wake,  7.  14. 

«  Sec.  8.  TV.  Chev.  Abp.  Wake,  2.  U. 
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time,  to  suppose  that  they  would  arrogate  to  themselves  this 
use  of  this  word  without  any  high  authority  to  sanction  it? 
And  if  this  epistle  is  a  forgery,  where  did  they  obtain  their  au- 
thority for  its  use  1 

(2.)  "  A  place  of  worship  is  called  a  temple  va«(,  having  one 
altar  ewiacriiptovy  (p.  395.) 

Reply.  In  answer  to  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
this  use  of  these  words  is  scriptural^  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring Luke  i.  9.  21.  22,  Acts  vii.  48 ;  xvii.  24,  Heb.  yii.  13, 
and  elsewhere  frequently. 

(3.)  '<  The  eucharist  is  called  the  flesh  {wa^Kh)  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  suffered  for  our  sins,  and  also  the  bread  (<f»ro()  of 
God."  (p.  395.) 

Reply.  With  these  passages  it  will  be  sufficient  to  com- 
pare, ^' And  he  took  the  bread  (•pto%\  saying,  this  is  my  body 
Sr9^a),"  Luke  xxii.  19,  1  Cor.  xi.  24,^  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  Mark  xiv. 
.4,  with  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  Godhead  of  Christ. 
(4.)  "  But  the  favourite  and  predominate  expression  appears 
to  be,  ^^  be  in  subjection  unto  the  Bishop^^  {inr^wtcS^t  rw  twiw^m) ; 
to  which  is  also  added,  in  x^piri  eco«,  <<  as  unio  the  grace  of 
God:'  (p.  395.) 

Reply.  The  frequent  use  of  these  words  is  undoubted.  An 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  it  falls  naturally  under  a  subsequent 
head,  and  to  that  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  consideration  of  it. 
Objection  5.  This  objection  is  in  substance,  "  that  it  is  de- 
nied in  these  epistles  that  Jesus  Christ  proceeded  from  Sig^^ 
(r«y«f )  silence^  one  of  the  Eons  of  the  Yalentinians,  which  here- 
sy was  first  preached  after  the  death  of  Ignatius." 

Reply.  It  may  possibly  be  necessary  for  us  to  remark,  for  the 
information  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  first  centuries  after 
Christ  swarmed  with  heresies ;  that  amon^  the  earhest  were  a 
sect  who  called  themselves  Gnostics,  n-om  ^«^i(,  science. 
Those  who  professed  ffnosticism,  believed  in  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  one  being,  of  the  purest  light,  diffused  through  all 
space.  After  a  period  of  infinite  repose,  this  being  proiuced 
out  of  himself  two  spirits  of  different  sexes,  from  whom  pro- 
ceeded other  spirits  of  a  similar  nature,  by  successive  genera- 
tions, whom  they  called  Aeons,  (aiwMfV  Among  the  Gnostics 
was  Cerinthus,  who  attempted  to  establish  a  new  religion,  even 
in  the  days  of  St.  John,  composed  of  Christianity,  Ju&ism,  and 
Gnosticism ;  and,  among  other  things,  he  borrowed  the  Aeons 
of  the  Gnostics ;  and  held  that  Christ,  who  was  one  of  these 
Aeons,  entered  into  a  holy  man  called  Jesus,  and  that  when 

I  See,  on  this  subject,  Mosh.  Ecc.  Hi»t.  B.  L  CenU  1.  par.  9.  c.  1. 
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Jesus  was  apprehended,  the  Aeon^  Christ,  flew  away  to  heaven ; 
so  that  only  the  man  Jesus  was  put  to  death.'  Hence,  it  fol- 
lows, that  Christ  suffered  only  in  appearance.  The  heresy  of 
Yalentinus  was  a  still  further  modification  of  Gnosticism,'  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  held  to  any  part  of  Judaism.  Among 
the  Aeons  of  Yalentinus,  one  was  caLed  Sig^^  and  from  this, 
it  is  said  by  some,  that  he  made  Jesus  Christ  to  proceed.'  The 
occurrence  of  the  word  ^S^^^,  in  one  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
has  given  occasion  for  those  who  wish  to  doubt  their  genuine- 
ness to  assert  that  reference  is  thereby  made  to  the  Siffi  of 
Yalentinus,  who  flourished  after  the  death  of  Ignatius,  and  that 
therefore  this  epistle  cannot  be  genuine. 

To  this  argument  it  would  be  sufiicient  to  say,  that  as  these 
epistles  are  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat  tampered  with, 
this  must  be  one  of  the  spurious  passages ;  but  as  we  have 
seen  no  good  reason  to  believe  they  have  been  so  much  cor- 
rupted as  some  pretend,  we  are  not  disposed  to  make  this  re- 
ply. We  do  say,  however,  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  this 
expression  was  intentionally  aimed  at  any  heresy  of  this  kind ; 
but,  admitting  that  it  was,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sig4  was  borrowed  by  Yalentinus  from 
some  other  and  earUer  heretics.^  There  are  also  historical 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  whole  section  in  which  this  pas- 
sage occurs,  is  directed  against  the  Cerinthians,  or  persons 
holding  opinions  similar  to  those  entertained  by  them,  among 
whom  were  the  followers  of  Simon  Magus  and  Menander,  with 
the  Docetae  and  Ebionites. 

The  passage  in  Ignatius  is  as  follows  :  '<  Jesus  Christ  pro- 
ceeded from  one  Father,  and  exists  in  one^  and  is  returned  to 
one.  If  we  live  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  we  acknowledge 
that  we  have  not  received  his  grace.  There  is  tme  God  who 
hath  manifested  himself  by  Jesus  Christ  his  Son ;  who  is  his 
eternal  word,  not  commg  forth  from  Sig^  (Silence),  who  in 
all  things  was  well  pleasing  to  him  that  sent  him,"  (Ep.  ad 
Magnes.  Sec  7.  8.) 

In  the  foregoing  quotation,  three  distinct  points  of  heresy 
are  alluded  to ;  the  denial  of  the  oneness  of  the  nature  of 
Christ — ^retaining  the  Jewish  law — and  the  procession  of 
Christ  from  Sig4^  one  of  the  Gnostic  Aeons.  Of  these,  the 
first  two  was  held  by  the  Cerinthian  Gnostics  and  the  Docetae, 
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who  also  believed  that  Christ  himself  was  one  of  the  Gnostic 
Aeons;  but  whether  the  Aeon  from  which  they  made  Christ 
proceed  was  called  Sig^j  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  opposed  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  so  called.  But  Valentinus  did  not  hold  to  the 
second  point  above  enumerated,  and  hence  the  whole  descrip- 
tion was  not  applicable  to  him.  Besides,  he  borrowed  the 
doctrine  of  his  Aeons  either  from  the  same  source  that  Cerin- 
thus  derived  his,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  directly  from  Cerin- 
thus  himself.^  Again,  there  is  another  point  in  the  heresy  of  the 
Cerinthians  which  is  alluded  to  in  these  epistles,— the  doctrine 
that  Christ  only  suffered  in  appearance,  <<  But  if,  as  some  who 
are  Atheists,  that  is,  unbelievers,  pretend,  he  suffered  only  in 
appearancey-^-why  then  am  I  bound?"  &c!  Ep.  Trail,  c.  10. 
There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  heresies 
condensed  in  these  epistles  were  those  propagated  by  the  Ce- 
rinthians :  and  but  very  little,  if  any,  reason  for  supposing  that 
reference  is  made  to  any  thin^  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Va- 
lentinians.  Of  these  four  pomts  of  heresy,  three  we  know 
were  held  by  the  Cerinthians,  their  cotemporaries ;  and  it  is 

Erobable  that  the  other  was  also  believed  by  them ;  but  we 
ave  no  authority  for  saying  that  more  than  two  were  held 
by  the  Yalentinians.  Hence  we  infer  that  it  is  the  heresies 
rife  in  the  age  of  Ignatius  which  are  alluded  to,  and  not  to  those 
of  subsequent  times;  and  whatever  bearing  this  fact  can  have 
upon  the  question  under  consideration,  it  furnishes  a  presump- 
tion in  favour  rather  than  against  them. 

Objection  6.  "  The  language  is  not  such  as  we  should  ex- 
pect from  the  venerable  martyr  on  his  way  to  the  amphithe- 
atre, where  he  expected  to  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts."  (pp.  394, 
395.) 

Reply.  This  is  an  objection  which  it  is  easy  to  make,  but 
not  easy  to  prove  nor  readily  to  disprove.  Before  we  can  say 
the  language  of  an  ancient  author  is  not  such  as  we  should 
naturally  expect  from  a  writer  of  that  age,  we  must  acquaint 
ourselves  intimately  with  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  must  study  the  character  of  the  man  whose  writings  are 
to  be  considered  closely  and  critically,  must  inform  ourselves 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  modes 
of  thinking  peculiar  in  those  days,  and  the  prevalent  evils  of 
those  times.  Without  this  knowledge,  we  are  not  qualified  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  probabilities  of  truth  or  folsehood, 
arising  from  a  conformity,  or  a  want  of  conformity,  to  the 
times,  to  be  found  in  a  piece  of  ancient  composition  attributed 
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to  a  particular  age.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
epistles  under  consideration,  as  it  is  only  the  distance  of  a 
single  century  which  is  to  decide  the  question  of  their  genuine- 
ness or  forgery.  Now,  it  is  this  very  point  that  furnishes,  as 
we  understand  it,  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  epistles,  and  from  the  internal 
evidence  alone  we  think  it  evident  that  they  could  not  have 
been  loritten  in  any  period  of  the  early  history  of  the  Church, 
biU  aty  or  near  the  time  in  which  Ignatius  lived. 

We,  propose  therefore,  to  point  out  some  of  those  undesigned 
coincidences  between  thoughts  and  expressions  found  in  the 
epistles  attributed  to  Ignatius,  and  those  of  other  early  writers 
of  undoubted  genuineness. 

1.  The  foundation  on  which  these  epistles  base  the  au- 
thority of  the  ministry,  was  peculiar  to  that  age.    Thus  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  says  : 
'^The  Apostles  have  preached  to  us  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  Jesus  Christ  from  God.     Christ  was  therefore  sent 
by  God,  and  the  Apostles  by  Christ.    Thus  both  were  ordeHy 
sent  according  to  the  will  of  God."*    To  the  same  effect 
is  the  reasoning  in  these  epistles.    ^^The  Lord  did  nothing 
without  the  Father,  being  united  to  him ;  neither  by  himself 
nor  yet  by  his  Apostles'."*    "  Whomsoever  the  master  of  the 
house  sends  to  be  orer  his  own  household,  him  ought  we  to 
receive,  even  as  we  woukl  him  that  sent  him."^    The  argu- 
ment both  in  Clement  and  these  epistles,  is,  that  as  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  were  sent  by  the  command,  or  aecordmg  to  the  will  of 
God,  whatever  was  done  by  the  Apostles  was  binding  as  the 
command  of  God.     This  is  distinctly  asserted  by  both  writers. 
Thus  Clement,  "  God  hath  ordained  by  his  supreme  will,  both 
where,  and  by  what  persons,  we  are  to  perform  our  offerings 
and  public  service  to  him."^     So  Ignatius^  "Be  subject  to 
the  Bishop  as  to  the  command  of  Godj">  ^that  ye  may  be 
subject    to  God."*    Another  peculiarity  in  the  language  of 
these  epistles,  is  similar  to  that  containea  in  the  one  written  by 
Polycarp  to  the  Philippians.      In  speaking  of  Deacons,  he 
says,  "  the  ministers  of^  God  in  Christ  ;"^  and  Ignatius  says, 
"  reverence  the  Deacons  as  the  command  of  God — the  Deacons 
of  Christ  our  God  f^  and  "  your  Deacons  bein|^  intrusted  with 
tfie  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ/''    This  mode  of  reasoning  in  re- 
gard to  the  ministry,  though  satisfactory  at  that  time,  would 
nave  had  little  weight  some  generations  after  the  days  of  Ig- 
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natius  and  Polycarp,  for  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  appeal 
to  some  tangible  evidence  as  proof  that  the  minister  had  been 
appointed  by  the  command  of  God.  The  simple  fact,  that  the 
acts  of  the  Apostles  were  binding  as  the  command  of  God, 
would  furnish  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  ministerial  au- 
thority in  a  latter  age,  unless  the  clergy  possessed  some  means 
of  connecting  themselves  with  the  doings  of  the  Apostles. 
Hence  we  find,  that  lon^  before  the  time  when  it  is  said  that 
these  epistles  was  forged,  another  mode  of  reasoning  on  this 
subject  had  been  generally  adopted,  and  was  urged  as  conclu- 
sive against  all  heretics  and  schismatics. 

"If  any,"  says  Tertullian,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century,  "  if  any  dare  to  mingle  themselves  with  the  Apostolic 
age,  that  thus  they  may  appear  to  be  handed  down  from  the 
Apostles,  because  they  were  under  the  Apostles,  we  can  say  ; 
let  them  produce  the  origin  of  their  Churches ;  let  them  de- 
clare the  series  of  their  Bishops,  so  running  down  from  the  be^n- 
ning  by  succession,  that  the  first  Bishop  may  hare  bad  one  oithe 
Apostles,  or  Apostolic  men  who  continuea  with  the  Apostles, 
for  their  author  or  predecessor.    For  in  this  manner  the  Apos- 
tolic   Churches  trace  their    origin."*     Contemporary    with 
Tertullian,  was    Irenseus,  who  say«:  "We  can  enumerate 
those  who  were  appointed  by  the  Apostles  Bishops  in  the 
Churches,  and  their  successorsj  even  to  us.    By  this  appoint- 
ing and  succession,  the  tradition  in  the    Church,  which  is 
from  the  Apostles,  hath  come  down  even  to  us."*    This  argu- 
ment runs  through  all  the  works  on  tliis  subject  which  be- 
long to  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and  we  may 
therefore  set  it  down  as  a  characteristic  of  that  period, — that 
the  authoritf/  of  the  ministry  was  made  to  rest  upon  an  un- 
in-terrupted  succession  from  the  Apostles  ;  whereas  wc  have 
seen  that  the  first  part  of  the  same  century,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceding,  was  characterized  by  resting  the  same 
authority  upon  the  immediate  command  of  God.      From 
what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  as  far  as 
this  consideration  can  furnish  any  arrament,  it  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  in  question. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  which  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  place  ;  which  is,  that  there  was  no  motive  that 
could  operate  at  the  time  when  it  is  alleged  that  these  epistles 
were  forged,  to  induce  any  one  to  forge  them.  It  is  said  by 
the  objector,  that  the  leading,  pervading  topic  of  all  these  epis- 
tles is  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  Bishop,  as  to  the  com- 
mand of  God.    But  there  was  no  call  for  any  thing  of  the 
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kind  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  commencement  of  the  third 
centuries ;  for  it  has  been  well  observed  by  one  who  is  no  par- 
tial witness  for  Episcopacy,  that  <^  from  the  days  of  Tertullian 
and  IrensBUS,  nidla  ecclesia,  sine  episcopo,  (no  Church,  with- 
out a  Bishop,)  has  been  a,  fact  as  well  cts  a  mazimJ*^  There 
was  therefore  no  motive  that  could  operate  at  any  time  subse- 
quent to  this,  to  induce  any  one  to  forge  seven  epistles  to  esta- 
blish the  authority  of  an  order  of  men,  who  not  only  possessed 
the  same  authority  \nfacty  but  were  also  entitled  to  it  by  the 
maxims  of  the  Church  over  which  they  presided.  But  if  this 
had  not  been  the  case,  it  is  not  credible  that  an  impostor,  when 
attempting  to  fortify  the  authority  of  Bishops  at  a  particular 
time,  should  not  even  hint  at  those  arguments  which  at  that  time 
were  considered  the  most  potent  ana  conclusive.  Yet  such  is 
the  dilemma  to  which  we  are  reduced  by  denying  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  epistles.  We  are  obliged  to  believe  that  they  were 
forged  at  a  particular  time,  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  yet  that 
the  forger  made  no  allusion  to  those  arguments  which  were  then 
supposed  to  be  the  stron^st  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admitted.  This  supposition  is  so  manifestly  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  human  action,  that  were  it  possible  to  make  out 
from  other  sources  a  probability  of  forgery,  it  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  conclusion.  It  requires  strong  proof 
in  its  support. 

2.  The  language  of  these  epistles  b  such  as  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  were  writtten  near  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
The  whole  force  of  this  argument  cannot  be  felt  without  a 
careful  perusal  of  all  the  writings  of  that  period,  accompanied 
by  comparison  with  those  of  a  later  age.  But  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  nature  of  this  argument  by  a  comparison  of 
the  parallelism  of  thought  to  be  found  in  their  writing  and 
others  of  that  age,  which  is  all  we  can  pretend  to  in  this  arti«- 
cle.  In  proof  of  this  point,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  what 
has  been  said  under  the  preceding  heads,  to  which  we  shall 
add  several  other  examples.  Thus,  Clement  of  Rome  speaks 
of  the  Apostles  as  persons  just  dead.  '<  Let  us  take  the  noble 
examples  o(our  own  age.  Let  us  place  before  our  eyes  the 
good  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul."«  And  Polycaip  says,  "  neither 
can  I  come  up  to  the  wisdom  of  the  blessecl  and  renowned 
Paul  ;"*  and  Ignatius,  <<  I  command  not,  as  Peter  and  Paul, 
who  were  Apostles."*  So  in  these  epistles,  the  Church  of 
Ephesus  is  described  as  always  having  '^  agreed  with  the 
Apostles,"*  and  the  Trallians  as  continuing  in  "  their  Apos- 
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tofic  character.'^'  Expressions  similar  to  these  last  occiir  in 
accounts  given  of  thb  Martyrdom  of  Ignatios  and  Polycarp. 
Thus  Ignatius  is  said  to  have  been  '^a  man  in  all  things  like 
unto  the  Apostles,"'  and  Polycarp  is  called  <<an  Apostolic 
teacher.'''  These  comparisons  are  such  as  would  hardly  have 
been  made  by  any  one  whose  age  was  not  contiguous  to  thai 
of  the  Apostles.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  Tertullian  speaks  of 
^  the  Apostolic  0^6,"  as  distinct  from  the  time  in  which  he 
lived ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  distinction  in  these 
epistles,  or  in  any  of  the  other  early  writings. 

3.  The  present  use  of  words  and  phrases  soon  after  the  death 
of  Ignatius,  which  occur  for  the  first  time  in  these  epistles, 
affords  another  presumption  in  their  favour.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  use  of  the  word  Catholic^  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Smymeans,  but  we  refer  to  it  again  to  notice  a  coincidence 
which  it  was  not  in  place  to  mention  at  that  time.  Ignatius 
8a3rs  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  <<  where  Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is 
the  Catholic  Church  /'^  and  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  a  few 
jrears  after,  write,  <'  he  now  glorifies  the  Father,  and  blesses 
our  Lord,  the  Gk>vernor  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  and  through^ 
out  the  whole  world,  shepherd  of  the  Catholic  Church.^  In 
another  place  they  style  themselves  ^^  a  Catholic  Church,"*  and 
their  epistle  is  directed  to  '<  the  holy  Catholic  Church  f^  and 
they  say  it  had  been  the  custom  of  Polycarp  to  pray  for  '^  the 
whole  Catholic  Church."^  This  fi^uent  use  of  this  word 
in  this  sense,  at  that  time  and  on  that  occasion,  raises  a  strong 
presumption  that  they  had  received  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to 
them,  in  which  it  was  contained,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
epistle  written  by  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians.' 

In  the  epistle  to  tne  Romans,  Ignatius  says:  <<I  am  the 
wheat  of  God,  and  by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts  shall  I  be 
gored  f"^  which  passage  is  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  towards  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  as  the  language  of  "  one  of  ours,  who  for 
his  faith  in  God  was  adjudged  to  beasts.'^"  In  the  same 
epistle  he  says,  "my  love  is  crucified;"  and  in  that  to  the 
£phesians,  <<  the  prince  of  this  world  knew  not  the  ministry 
of  many  ;"^  both  of  which  are  quoted  by  Ori^n  in  the  middle 
of  the  following  century  as  having  been  said  by  Ignatius.^* 
In  the  same  epistle  he  expresses  a  desire  to  be  thrown  to  wild 
beasts,^^  and  this  desire  the  account  of  his  martyrdom  says 
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was  aecomplished.1  It  is  not  easy  to  ima^ne  how  such  coin- 
cidences should  have  happened,  had  not  mese  epistles  been  in 
existence,  and  been  received  as  genuine. 

4.  The  correspondence  between  the  general  facts  as  stated 
by  Ignatius,  and  as  related  in  that  account  of  his  martyrdom 
which  is  quoted  by  nearly  every  historian,  and  is  referred  to 
by  the  reviewer  in  the  Spectator  as  genuine,  is  so  close,  that  if 
the  epistles  fall,  the  relation  of  his  martyrdom  must  go  with 
them. 

5.  The  evils  of  the  times  in  which  Ignatius  lived  were  such, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  little  that  remains,  as  are 
described  in  the  epistles ;  and  such  as  would  naturally  call 
fiNTth  such  episdes.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  msub- 
ordination,  and  rebellion  against  ecclesiastical  rulers,  was  not 
unknown.  The  Church  at  Corinth,  in  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles form^  parties  in  the  church,  professing  to  array  them- 
selves under  Paul,  and  Cephas,  and  Apollos,  and  other  leaders ; 
and  proceeded  so  fieur  as  to  call  forth  a  severe  reproof  from  the 
Apostle.*  This  seems  to  have  allayed. that  difficulty  and 
schism ;  but  some  time  after  another  contention  arose,  more 
bitter  in  its  nature  and  more  evil  in  its  consequences,  pro- 
ducing a  schism  which  required  all  the  piety  and  wisdom  at 
home,  with  the  counsel  and  prayers  of  other  churches,  to  heal. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  wrote 
his  truly  Apostolitical  epistle  to  the  Church  in  that  place. 
Both  of  these  contentions  related  to  the  authority  of  the  mi- 
nistry.' Indeed,  from  this  and  other  fragments  of  the  history 
df  these  times,  it  seems  to  have  required  all  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  the  wisest  and  holiest  men  who  lived  in  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles,  to  carry  the .  infant 
Church  safely  through  that  period  of  transition  which  ensued 
upon  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  transferred  the  au- 
thority of  governing  the  Church  from  Apostolic  to  other 
hands. 

These  epistles,  also,  bear  strong  internal  evidence  of  havinfi; 
been  written  at  a  time  when  these  commotions  in  the  Church 
were  common,  and  by  one  who  had  been  an  eye*witness  of 
their  evil  consequences.  Thus,  when  at  Philadelphia  he  cried, 
^  attend  to  the  Bishop,  and  to  the  Presbytery,  and  to  the  Dea- 
cons," he  was  accused  of  having  said  it  <'  on  account  of  the 
separcUvm  of  some ;"  and  though  he  tells  them  that  such  was 
not  the  fact,  he  assures  them  that  "  where  there  is  division  and 
strife,  God  dwells  not, — that  he  who  makes  a  schism  in  the 
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Church  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  that  God 
forgives  all  that  repent,  if  they  return  to  the  unity  of  God  and 
the  counsel  of  the  Bishop.^^  *  And  when,  at  a  subsequent 
time,  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Church  in  that  place,  he  wish- 
ed them  joy ;  "  especially  if  at  unity  with  the  Bishop,  and  the 
Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons."  The  disobedience  of  the  people 
towards  the  ministry  is  also  spoken  of  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Magnesians.  "  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  we  should  not  only 
be  called  Christians,  but  be  so ;  as  some  call  a  Bishop  by  that 
ncanSf  but  do  all  things  without  him."*  The  writer  afso  de- 
scribe himself  as  <<  a  man  anxious  for  unity."*  Wherefore  he 
warns  all  the  Churches  to  "  love  unity — to  flee  divisions — a» 
the  beginning  of  evil  ;"*  and  "  exhorts  them  to  love  nothing 
among  them  which  can  cause  division  ;  but  to  study  to  do  all 
things  in  a  divine  concord,  being  united  to  the  Bishop,  and 
those  who  presided  over  them."* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ephesians  are  described  as  "  deserv- 
edly happy — being  united — by  an  uniform  obedience — ^having 
no  contention  or  strife  amon^  them — but  having  always  agreed 
with  the  Apostles."'  The  Trallians  are  also  commended,  be- 
cause they  have  ''  continued  in  their  ApostoUc  character,  and 
are  exhorted  to  continue  inseparable  from  Jesus  Christ,  and 
from  the  Bishop,  and  the  commands  of  the  Apostles."^  These 
declarations  all  tend  to  prove  the  existence  of  discord,  division, 
and  schism,  to  a  great  extent,  at  or  near  the  time  when  these 
epistles  were  written.  It  is,  indeed,  upon  the  assumed  exist- 
ence of  .those  evils  that  the  whole  argument  proceeds;  an  as- 
sumption which  manifests  itself  in  every  part,  and  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  little  we  know  of  the  history  of  those  times ; 
thereby  furnishing  a  strong  presumptive  argument  in  favour 
of  their  genuineness. 

If,  leaving  this  age,  we  descend  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
we  shall  find  no  other  period  where  the  things  here  described 
can  be  supposed  to  have  existed.  At  A.  D.  200,  and  at  all 
times  subsequent  thereto,  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  as  an 
order  superior  to  Presbyters,  was  as  firmly  fixed  as  possession 
and  acknowledged  right  could  establish  it.  Whatever  difler- 
ence  of  opinion  might  have  existed  as  to  the  extent  of  their  au- 
thority subsequent  to  that  time,  there  was  none  as  to  the  fact 
of  their  superiority .s  Hence,  the  evils  which  are  brought  to 
view  so  often,  and  which  are  dwelt  upon  witli  so  mucn  zeal 
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and  fervency  in  these  epistles,  could  have  existed  at  no  time, 
but  at  or  near  that  when  they  purport  to  have  been  written. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  whole  internal  evidence  of  these  epistles 
is  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  their  early  origin  ;  which  infer- 
ence is  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  whole  primitive 
Church,  and  is  sanctioned  by  every  ancient  work  that  contains 
any  allusions  to  them.  But  of  all  the  arguments  which  go  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles,  the  strongest  of  all  is 
one  which  cannot  be  spread  upon  paper.  Whoever  studies 
them  with  attention,  will  be  thoroughly  persuaded  that  they 
were  written  under  no  ordinary  circunvstances ;  that  they 
breathe  such  a  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and  holy  devotion  ;  that 
there  is  such  an  air  of  sincerity  and  truth  pervading  them ; 
and  such  a  confident  expectation  of  a  blissful  martyrdom  an- 
nounced in  them,  and  yet  expressed  in  language  so  evidently 
unstudied,  and  in  a  style  so  hasty  and  unpolished;  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  they  were  written  at  any  other  time,  or 
by  any  other  person,  than  the  Blessed  Martyr  whose  name  they 
bear ;  and  that  he,  too,  must  have  written  them  under  precise- 
ly such  circumstances  as  they  describe — during  a  hurried  jour- 
ney to  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  amid  the  congratulations 
and  the  tears  of  the  vast  concourse  of  saints  that  came  to  meet 
him ;  circumstances  which  compelled  him  to  write  from  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  without  reflection,  and  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  revision.  We  cannot  better  bring  this  article  to  a 
close  than  by  saying  with  Dr.  Murdock,  that  "  if  any  one  wish- 
es to  know  what  was  the  simplicity  and  Godly  sincerity  of 
that  first  and  infantile  age  of^the  Church,  let  him  read  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  /"  and  with  M.  Dupip,  "  that  these  epistles 
deserve  to  be  well  esteemed,  and  to  be  admired  by  all  those 
who  profess  to  have  any  regard  for  books  of  piety." 


Art.  Vir. — Elements  of  Political  Economy.  By  Francis 
Wayland,  D.  D.  President  of  Brown  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy.  New- York.  Leavitt,  Lord  & 
Co.     1837.    8vo.  pp.  472. 

"  When,"  says  President  Wayland,  "  the  author's  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  Science  of  Political  Economy,  he  was 
•truck  with  the  simplicity  of  its  principles,  the  extent  of  its 
generalizations,  and  the  readiness  with  which  its  facts  seemed 
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capable  of  being  brought  into  natural  and  methodical  arrange- 
ment" There  is  a  prejudice,  howerer,  which  has  existed  ex- 
tensirely  against  this  science,  and  not  altogether  without  cause. 
Paradoxes,  palpable  untruths,  and  overwrought  metaphysical 
theories,  have  been  advanced  by  reputed  masters  of  the  science, 
and  violent  disputes  have  been  prolonged  about  differences  lit- 
tle more  than  verbal ;  and  though  these  have  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  passed  away  in  the  ^neral  settlement  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles,  yet  the  prejudice  excited  against  the  science 
still  remains.  Political  Economy  is  not  the  only  science  that 
has  suffered  in  this  way.  The  history  of  intelk^^tual  and  mo- 
ral philosophy  would  almost  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  simple 
and  the  true  can  never  be  generally  adopted  until  every  possi- 
ble form  of  error  has  had  its  advocates.  The  prejudice  against 
Political  Economy  has  occasioned  a  very  great  neglect  of  the 
systematic  study  of  its  principles.  In  many  of  our  collies  it 
is  not  taught  at  all ;  in  few  with  any  thoroughness.  Yet  it  is 
exceedin^y  important  for  this  country  that  its  principles  should 
be  thoroughly  understood ;  they  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  legislation ;  and  they  are  capaiUe  of  practical 
application  to  all  the  employments  of  life,  more  especially  to 
the  capitalist  and  merchant ;  and  it  is  shallow  and  of  miischiev- 
ous  tendency  to  affect  indifference  to  a  scientific  and  theoretical 
arrangement  of  its  doctrines. 

We  are  glad  that  this  science  is  attracting  more  attention. 
President  Wayland's  book  will  pronK>te  its  study.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  have  discovered  any  new  truths.  He  admits 
that  the  works  in  general  use  teach  its  doctrines  truly,  but  not 
in  a  manner  "  most  likely  to  render  them  serviceable,  either  to 
the  general  student  or  to  the  practical  merchant."  "  This  de- 
fect," he. remarks,  "he  has  endeavoured  to  supply.  What  he 
thus  first  prepared  for  them,  he  now  offers  to  the  public  In 
how  far  he  has  succeeded,  it  must  be  left  for  others  to  decide. 
His  object  has  been  to  write  a  book  which  any  one  who  chooses 
may  understand.  He  has,  therefore,  laboirred  to  express  the 
general  principles  in  the  plainest  manner  possible,  and  to  illus- 
trate them  by  cases  with  which  any  person  is  familiar." 

He  has,  in  our  judgment,  succeeded  in  his  undertaking.  A 
careful  perusal  of  his  work  will  render  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  science.  Those  who  are  not  de- 
sirous of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  history,  need  refer  to 
no  other  volume.  They  will  here  meet  with  no  dogmatic  as- 
sertion, no  "  useless  metaphysics,"  no  theories  unsupported  by 
fccte ;  in  short,  with  nothing  that  is  not  eminently  plain  and 
practical.    For  a  text  book  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  it 
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is  too  much  expanded :  a  text  book  should  not  be  so  construct- 
ed as  to  dispense  with  all  labour  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and 
teacher.  The  outlines  of  the  science  only  should  be  embraced ; 
something  should  be  left  for  the  instructor*  to  supply,  and  some- 
thing for  the  pupil  to  think  mity  if  he  have  any  capacity.  Too 
many  of  our  text  books  (so  called^  are  so  diluted,  that  the  pos* 
sibility  of  thought  on  the  part  of  tne  pupil  is  well  nigh  exclud- 
ed ;  some  cannot  even  be  read  without  the  slackening  of  all 
the  mental  energies.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  state  that  it  was 
not  Dr.  Wayland's  design  to  compose  a  text  book.  ''  His  object 
has  been  to  write  a  book  which  any  one  who  chooses  may  un- 
derstand.*' We  wish  he  would  condense  the  principles  con- 
tained in  this  volume  into  one  of  about  half  the  size,  retaining 
his  leading  sub-divisions  only.  Such  a  book  would,  we  think, 
be  introduced  into  all  the  higher  seminaries  of  our  land,  and 
do  much  to  promote  the  study  of  this  science. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  present  an  outline  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  or  to  discuss  any  of  the  principles  it  contains.  We 
purpose  only  to  state  the  views  of  the  author  on  some  import- 
ant topics :  such  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
science  will  be  pleased  to  know  what  are  the  views  of  this  dis- 
tinguished writer,  and  such  as  are  not  will,  we  hope,  be  pleased 
to  receive  instruction  at  his  hand. 

President  Wayland  defines  Political  Economy  to  be  ^^the 
Science  of  Wealthy  This  definition  does  not  present  a  very  de- 
finite idea  to  the  unitiated.  We,  however,  regard  a  definition  at 
the  outset  as  of  comparatively  little  importance ;  so  that  it  directs 
the  mind  to  the  general  subject  of  investigation,  it  is  sufficient. 

WeeUthj  according  to  the  author,  is  defined  to  consist  of  ob- 
jects "  having  the  power  of  gratifying  human  desire,  and  ca- 
pable of  appropriation."  By  objects  in  this  connexion,  we  un- 
derstand him  to  mean  material  objects.  Such  of  our  readers  as 
are  fiemiiliar  with  the  history  of  this  science  know  that  many  defi- 
nitions of  the  term  wealth  have  been  given,  and  contended  for 
with  great  zeal.  We  may  consider  them  as  at  present  narrowed 
down  to  two :  the  first,  restricting  the  term  wealth  to  material  ob- 
jects having  utility,  and  capable  of  being  appropriated ;  the  se- 
cond, extending  it  to  immaterial  objects  fuffilhng  tnese  conditions. 
The  skill  of  the  physician  and  player  would,  by  these,  \ye  de- 
nominated wealth.  We  prefer,  tne  definition  adopted  by  Dr. 
Wayland,  chiefly  because  the  principles  of  the  science  can  then 
be  stated  in  language  more  accordant  with  common  usage. 

President  Wayland  divides  the  subject  of  Political  Kconomy 
into  four  parts — Production^  13 xchange^  Distribution  taid  Con* 
sumption.    Most  preceding  writers  have  made  but  three  divi- 
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sions, — Production,  Distribution  and  Consumption.  We  think 
it  a  decided  improvement  in  an  elementary  treatise,  that  tbe 
doctrines  of  Exchmige  receive  distinct  and  prominent  atten- 
tion. This  part  of  the  work  before  us  is  peculiarly  valuable. 
The  first  topic  we  propose  to  notice,  is  the  effect  of  the  in* 
troduction  of  labour-savmg  machinery.  Strong  prejudices 
have  existed  against  its  introduction  on  the  part  of  labourers, 
and  we  suspect  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community  have 
sympathized  with  them.  In  some  instances  feeling  has  risen 
to  such  a  height  that  machinery  has  been  destroyed  by  lawless 
violence.  The  common  objection  against  its  introduction  is, 
that  it  throws  many  out  of  employment,  and  deprives  them  of 
the  use  of  that  skill  which  is  their  whole  means  of  subsistence. 
To  this  it  is.  replied,  that  it  leads  only  to  a  change  of  labour, 
which  is  but  a  temporary  inconvenience ;  .that  tte  tendency  is 
not,  in  fact,  to  employ  a  less  number  of  labourerS|  but  the  con- 
trary, in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  following  the 
cheapening  of  products;  that  a  portion  must  still  be  employed, 
that  the  machinery  will  require  labourers  to  make  it>  that  im- 
provements are  gradual,  and  cannot  be  introduced  every  where 
at  once  ;  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  case  of  the  la- 
bourer ;  "  skill  and  labour,  as  well  as  capital,  are  always  liable, 
in  the  revolutions  of  society,  to  depreciate  in  value,  or  even  to 
become  worthless."  Dr.  Wayland  sums  up  the  effect  on  the 
operative  in  the  following  language : — 

**  1 .  That  the  introdnction  of  machinery  reduces  the  price  of  ar- 
ticles of  consumption ;  that  is,  renders  the  wages,  whatever  they 
may  be,  of  the  operative,  of  more  value, 

2.  That,  by  the  more  rapid  multiplication  of  capital,  it  produces 
a  greater  demand  for  labour  tfi  general ;  that  is,  it  makes  the  wages 
of  aU  labour  greater ;  and, 

3.  That  its  tendency  is  to  create  an  increased  demand  for  labour ; 
that  is,  to  produce  a  rise  of  wages  in  that  department  of  industry^ 
into  which  natural  agents  are  specially  introduced ;  and  it  does  this 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  introduced.  That  is,  in 
general,  tbe  introduction  of  machinery  renders  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  more  valuable ;  it  raises  the  wases  of  labour  ia  general,  and 
raises  the  wages  of  labour  specially,  in  that  department  into  which 
natural  agents  are  introduced.  What  any  man  can  reasonably  ask 
for,  more  than  this,  I  do  not  distinctly  perceive." — p.  103. 

All  this  is  true ;  still  in  a  populous  manufacturing  country 
there  must  be  great  temporary  suffering  consequent  upon  the 
introduction  of  a  new  piece  of  labour-saving  machinery. 
Great  numbers  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  when  all 
other  employments  are  full,  it  is  not  in  fact  a  change  merely  ;  it 
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is  a  cessation,  and  this  is  followed  by  starvation.  It  is  tnin, 
that  ultimately  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  labour  in  the 
same  manufacture,  but  not  till  those  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment have  perished,  unless  relieved  in  some  other  way.  True, 
machinery  will  re(]^uire  hands  to  make  it,  but  those  thrown  out 
of  employment  will  not  be  benefitted  personally  by  that  new 
demand  for  labour,  for  they  have  not  the  requisite  skill.  The 
introduction  of  Arkwright's  spinning:  jenny  threw  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  cotton  spinners  out  of  employment ;  in  twenty* 
five  years  five  times  as  many  labourers  were  employed  in  the 
very  same  business.  This,  however,  afforded  little  relief  to 
those  immediately  concerned.  As  the  labourers  are  positive, 
and  often  severe,  though  temporary,  sufferers,  and  as  the  whole 
community  are  the  jB^ainers,  some  means  of  relief  ought  to  be 
provided,  either  by  giving  the  labourers  employment  on  public 
works  or  otherwise.  At  present  in  this  country  the  demand 
for  every  kind  of  labour  is  so  great,  and  so  small  a  degree  of 
skill  requisite  in  many  departments — that  of  Agriculture  for  in* 
stance — ^that  the  evils  here  spoken  of  cannot  be  severely  felt* 
Ultimately  here,  as  in  the  older  countries,  it  will  become  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  moment.  Ten  thousand  operatives  here  thrown 
out  of  employment,  would  not  indeed  suffer  more,  but  would  be 
likely  to  do  much  more  mischief  than  the  same  number  in 
other  countries. 

We  next  proceed  to  give  the  author's  views  in  relation  to 
Pauperism,  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  understood,  since  we  are 
daily  receiving  large  supplies  of  paupers  from  abroad,  and  per- 
tinaciously persist  in  enacting  laws  for  their  manufacture  at 
home.  '<  Industry  will  be  applied  to  capital "  with  the  greatest 
intenseness  and  effect  when  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  gain  all  that 
he  can,  and  to  use  it  as  he  wills  ;  diat  is,  when  industry  is  per- 
fectly firee,  and  the  rij^t  of  property  secure ;  hence  there 
should  be  no  legislative  interference  witn  industry,  no  monopo- 
lies, no  laws  regulating  consumption. 

Again,  every  man  must  be  left  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of 
idleness  ;  hence  there  should  be  no  provisi9n  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  "  simply  because  he  is  poor ;"  the'previous  exertion 
of  labour  should  always  be  required.  Dr.  Wayland  does  not 
object  to  provision  for  the  "sick^  the  infirm,  the  aged,  the 
helpless,  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  orphan^"  but  to  provi* 
sion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  simjdy  indigent.  Such  he  sup' 
poses  to  be  injurious  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

**  1.  They  are  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  govern. 
qaent,  that  he  who  is  able  to  labour,  shall  enjoy  only  that  for  which 
be  has  laboured.     If  such  be  the  law  of  God  for  uf  all,  it  is  best  for 
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all,  that  all  should  be  subjected  to  it.  If  labour  be  a  curse,  it  is  un- 
just  that  one  part,  and  that,  the  industrious  part,  should  sufier  it  all. 
If,  as  is  the  fact,  it  be  a  blessing,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  should 
not  equally  enjoy  its  advantages. 

<*  2.  They  remove  from  men  the  fear  of  want,  one  of  the  most 
natural  and  universal  stimulants  to  labour.  Hence^in  just  so  far  as 
thia  stimulus  is  removed,  there  will  be  in  a  given  community  less  la- 
bour done  ;  that  is,  less  production  created. 

**  3.  By  teaching  a  man  to  depend  upon  others,  rather  than  upon 
himself,  they  destroy  the  healthful  feeling  of  independence.  When 
this  has  once  been  impaired,  and  the  confidence  of  man  in  the  con- 
nexton  between  labour  and  reward  is  destroyed,  he  becomes  a  pau- 
per  for  life.  It  is  in  evidence,  before  the  committee  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  that,  after  a  family  has  onoe  applied  for  assist, 
ance  from  the  parish,  it  rarely  ceases  to  apply  regularly,  and,  most 
frequently,  in  progress  of  time,  for  a  larger  and  larger  measure  of 
assistance. 

*'  4.  Hence,  such  a  system  must  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  num. 
ber  of  paupers.  It  is  a  discouragement  to  industry,  and  a  bounty 
upon  indolence.  With  what  spirit  will  a  poor  man  labour,  and  re« 
trench  to  the  utmost  his  expenses,  when  he  knows  that  he  shall  be 
taxed  to  support  his  next  door  neighbour,  who  is  as  able  to  work  as 
himself;  but  who  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  a  portion  of 
labour,  merely  by  applying  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor  for  aid. 

<*  5.  They  are,  in  principle,  destructive  to  the  right  of  property, 
because  they  must  proceed  upon  the  concession,  that  the  rich  are 
under  obligation  to  support  the  poor.  If  this  be  so ;  if  he  who 
labours  be  under  obligation  to  support  him  that  labours  not ;  then 
the  division  of  property  and  the  right  of  property  are  at  an  end : 
for,  he  who  labours  has  no  better  right  to  the  result  of  his  labour, 
than  any  one  else. 

"  6.  Hence,  they  tend  to  insubordination.  For,  if  the  rich  are  un- 
der obligation  to  support  the  poor,  why  not  to  support  them  better ; 
nay,  why  not  to  support  them  as  well  as  themselves.  Hence,  the 
more  provision  there  is  of  this  kind,  the  greater  will  be  the  liability 
to  collision  between  the  two  classes. 

*<If  this  be  so,  we  see,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  designs  of 
our  Creator  in  this  respect,  and  thus  present  the  strongest  induce- 
ment to  industry,  - 

*'  1.  Property  should  be  universally  appropriated,  so  that  nothing 
is  lefl  in  common. 

**2.  The  right  of  property  should  be  perfectly  protected,  both 
against  individual  and  social  spoliation. 

*'  3.  There  should  by  no  common  funds  for  the  support  of  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  labour. 

"  4.  That  if  a  man  be  reduced,  by  indolence  or  prodigality,  to 
such  extreme  penury  that  he  is  in  danger  of  perishing,  he  be  reliev- 
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ed,  through  the  medium  of  labour ;  that  is,  that  he  be  furnished 
with  work,  and  be  remunerated  with  the  proceeds. 

<'  5.  That  those  who  are  enabled  only  in  part  to  earn  their  sub- 
sistence, he  provided  for,  to  the  amount  of  that  deficiency,  only. 

<*  And  hence,  that  all  our  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  be 
so  devised  as  not  to  interfere  with  this  law  of  our  nature.  By  so 
directing  our  benevolent  energies,  the  poor  are  better  provided  for ; 
they  are  happier  themselves ;  and  a  great  and  constantly  increasing 
burden  is  removed  from  the  community.  It  has  been  found  that 
alms-houses,  conducted  on  this  plan,  will  support  themselves ;  and 
sometimes,  even  yield  a  small  surplus  revenue.  This  revenue,  how- 
ever,  should  always  be  given  to  the  paupers,  and  should  never  be 
received  by  the  public.  The  principle  should  be  carried  out,  that 
the  labourer  is  to  enjoy  the  results  of  his  industry.''  p.  125—127. 

We  next  present  the  views  of  our  author  respecting  the  duty 
of  government  in  regard  to  Education.  Intellectual  cultiva- 
tion tends  to  increase  the  industry  of  a  people  by  exciting  them 
to  exertion,  and  directing  that  exertion.  The  efforts  of  go- 
vernment may  therefore  be  usefully  directed  to  the  increase 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge.  The  former  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  establishment  of  colleges,  universities,  and  other 
seminaries  of  learning.  They  should  be  furnished  with  the 
requisite  libraries  and  apparatus.  "  They  should  be  so  go- 
verned, and  the  remuneration  so  adjusted,  that  teachers  should 
be  placed  under  the  strongest  stimulus  to  labour  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science,  and  to  communicate  most  successfully 
knowledge  to  their  pupils."  When  colleges  become  places  of 
literary  leisure  or  indolence,  they  are  not  only  useless  but  hurt- 
ful. This  leads  the  author  to  doubt  whether  endowments  for 
the  support  of  professorships  are  useful ;  "at  least,  so  far  as 
they,  tend  to  render  a  teacher's  support  independent  of  his 
own  exertions."  He  thinks  the  teacher  should  be  paid  by  the 
sale  of  tickets  of  admission  to  his  lectures,  or  by  a  salary  vary- 
ing with  his  ability  and  success.  We  take  the  liberty  here  to 
differ  widely  from  him.  We  avow  ourselves  the  earnest  ad- 
vocates of  literary  endowments.  Without  them,  we  believe 
there  would  he  no  profound  science.  If  a  teacher's  remune- 
ration is  to  depend  on  the  sale  of  his  tickets,  it  must  be  a  part 
of  the  system,  we  suppose,  that  the  students  be  at  liberty  to 
purchase  or  not,  that  is,  to  pursue  the  science  he  is  appointed 
to  teach  or  not.  Now  we  believe  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
students  in  any  American  college  would  pursue  the  higher 
mathematics  or  classics  if  it  were  left  to  their  option.  We 
judge  from  facts  that  occur  in  institutions  where  a  popular 
course  is  allowed,  and  also  from  some  slight  acquaintance  with 
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the  character  of  the  age.  Now,  suppose  these  optional  courses 
were  every  where  adopted,  and  that  young  men,  incapable  of 
deciding  as  to  their  own  wants,  were  left  to  pursue  only  such 
studies  as  they,  in  their  wisdom,  deem  Radical  and  import" 
ant  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  a  superficial  race  of  men  would 
go  forth  to  dwarf  the  intellect  of  our  land.  In  the  headlong 
rage  for  new  and  shorter  systems,  no  college  could  sustain 
itself  in  a  rigorous  practical  adherence  to  an  elevated  course 
of  study  without  enaowpents.  Such  systems  may  do  in  coun- 
tries where  certain  qualifications  are  rigidly  required  of  can- 
didates for  literary  and  political  stations  ;  they  will  not  do  in 
our  '*  free  and  enlightened"  republic. 

Again,  government,  says  our  author,  can  promote  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  by  bestowing  premiums,  rewards,  &c. 
upon  those  who  have  made  useful  discoveries.  The  only  re- 
wards conferred  in  this  country  are  for  military  or  naval  ser- 
vices. The  author  dryly  remarks,  that  he  cannot  see  but  that 
Fulton  and  Whitney  deserved  as  well  of  their  country  as  if 
they  had  "captured  a  fleet  on  the  ocean,  or  routed  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  the  forest." 

The  same  thing  is  also  done  by  laws  of  copy  and  patent 
right.  These  last,  we  would  remark,  are  the  only  means  that 
our  government  are  likely  to  use  for  the  rewarding  of  discovery. 
They  excite  to  eflfort  only  in  relation  to  objects  of  palpable 
Utility.  No  copyright  or  patent  will  induce  a  man  to  devote 
himself  to  a  life  of  abstract  scientific  investigation.  Such  laws 
can  oflfer  no  adequate  reward  to  labour  of  this  nature.  If  it  is 
important  that  the  labour  be  performed — and  that  it  is  important 
cannot  be  denied — then  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  it. 
Adequate  literary  endowments  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  readiest 
way  to  promote  this  end.  Suitable  rewards  should  also  be 
added  on  the  accomplishment  of  valuable  results. 

Government  should  also  improve  the  intellectual  character 
of  a  people  by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  Our  author 
thinks  that,  as  a  stimulus  to  intellectual  improvement,  the  right 
of  suffrage  should  be  restricted  to  those  who  can  read  and 
write ;  that  provision,  in  part,  should  be  made  for  all  children 
under  a  certain  a^ ;  and  that  seminaries  be  provided  for  the 
suitable  qualification  of  teachers  for  the  primary  schools. 

President  Wayland  thinks  that  it  is  on  its  moral  more  than 
its  intellectual  character  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends. 
Hence  moral  is  still  more  important  than  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion. Hence  all  true  benevolence  can  be  defended  on  princi- 
ples of  political  economy:  sabbath  schools,  the  circulation  of 
the  ScriptureS|  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  are  of  the  very  great- 
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est  importance  to  the  productive  energies  of  a  country.  Fo. 
reign  missions  (which  haye  been  attacked  by  infidel  political 
economists)  are  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  lessons  of  Po- 
litical Economy*  Make  Christians  of  men,  and  you  civilize 
them,  you  render  them  industrious  and  frugal,  and  consequent- 
ly rich.  The  resources  of  the  country  are  developed,  it  be- 
comes a  better  customer  to  other  nations,  and  gives  additional 
impulse  to  their  industry.  Facts  in  the  history  of  missions,  we 
add,  are  in  keeping  with  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  Godli- 
tiess  is  thus  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of 
the  life  which  now  is  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

Our  readers  will  be  desirous  of  learning  our  author's  doc- 
trines in  regard  to  "discriminating,  or,  as  they  are  frequently 
called,  protecting  duties."  He  is  a  thorough-going  advocate  of 
the  liberal  system.  Such  duties,  he  thinks,  cannot  increase  the 
capital  of  a  country,  or  increase  the  number  of  its  labourers ; 
if  then  it  have  any  effect  on  production,  it  must  be  by  creating 
a  greater  stimulus  to  labour.  In  opposition  to  this,  he  shows 
that  the  stimulus  to  labour  is  decreased  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
that  it  injures  our  foreign  market,  and  creates  a  change  in  the 
course  of  industry  and  of  capital  in  a  nation  highly  disadvan- 
tageous. We  give  only  the  results  of  his  reasonings;  the 
limits  assigned  us  will  not  allow  of  an  analysis  of  his  processes. 

Bounties  are  the  same  in  principle  as  discriminating  duties ; 
they  are  less  objectionable,  because  the  price  of  the  article  is 
not  visibly  rais^,  and  hence  the  consumption  is  not  so  much 
diminished :  they  are  cheaper  moreover,  for  we  pay  only  for 
what  is  made ;  while  by  discriminating  duties  we  pay  the  same, 
whether  any  thing  is  made  or  not. 

Dr.  Wayland  next  considers  at  large  the  objections  that 
have  been  offered  to  the  doctrines  he  has  laid  down.  We  shall 
not  present  an  analysis  for  the  reasons  above  assigned.  We 
would  remark,  that  we  consider  his  reasonings  in  support  of  the 
liberal  system  as  sound,  and  his  answer  to  the  objections  usu- 
ally urged  against  that  system  as  satisfactory. 

While  we  thus  cheerfully  agree  with  our  author,  we  regret 
that  he  has  said  nothing  respecting  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  tne  exceptions  are  ex- 
tremely few,  yet,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  we  need 
not  here  specify,  and  some  of  which  are  not  perhaps  strictly 
economic,  we  think  there  are  exceptions,  and  in  a  treatise  like 
the  one  before  us,  the  fact,  at  least,  ought  to  be  stated.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  these  United  States 
to  cry  out  for  "  free  trade,"  "  no  monopolies,"  &c.,  and  to  rush, 
M  usual,  into  extremes.     This  spirit  needs  to  be  repressed  ra- 
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tber  than  filtered :  and  KMoethiDe  oonld  be  done  lorod*  ttui 
br  a  statemmt  of  aoaie  of  the  exoepdoos  to  the  geooml 
pies  of  £ree  trade.  %Mt,  if  not  all,  of  the  aUot 
this  system  hare  admtttfd  that  such  excqiikms  exist.  We 
gret  that  I>r.  Waylaod  has  not  dooe  the  same,  and  ao  fu  dirowii 
the  weight  of  his  inflneace  into  the  comeitatiTe  acaie. 

Gormimeot,  he  thinks,  sfaoold  promote  the  indutiy  of  a 
nation  hy  originating  knowledge,  which  moat  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained at  great  individnal  expense — by  experimental  frnns,  of 
whichthe  results  should  be  registered  and  pnUiahed;  and^by 
experimental  mann&ctnres,  which  might  show,  firom  tinK  lo 
time,  what  branches  of  mannCurture  orald  be  piofitably  intro- 
daced  into  a  coontry,  and  how  they  might  be  most  soccessfiilly 
conducted,^ — and  by  ^'  confining  themselves  to  their  ontn  op- 
fTopriate  duties^  and  leaving  every  thing  else  aloneJ' 

The  agency  of  goremment  in  regard  to  coin  should  be  con- 
fined to  regulating  its  purity,  its  form  and  size.  Government 
has  no  right  to  prevent  the  exportation  or  importation  of  specie, 
nor  arbitrarily  to  alter  the  value  of  money,  nor  to  fix  the  rda- 
tive  value  between  the  precious  metals. 

The  subject  of  Banks  is  treated  at  large  by  our  author  in  a 
rery  clear  and  satisfactory  manner.     He  gives  a  large  amount 
of  mformation,  that  every  man  ought  to  possess  befiire  he  ven- 
tures to  converse  or  discourse  on  the  subject.     But  on  this  sub- 
ject as  on  others,  men  are  prone  to  be  oracular  in  proportion  as 
they  are  ignorant.     We  shall  give  our  author^s  thoughts  on  a 
few  only  of  the  topics  connected  with  this  extensive  subject. 
And  first,  of  '<  the  advantages  of  banks  as  institutions  of  dis- 
count and  loan."     Banks  do  not  create  capital,  but  they  ''are 
capable  of  rendering  the  existing:  capital  much  more  produc- 
tive ;"  and  they  do  this  by  the  facilities  which  they  afford  for 
the  extension  of  credit.    If  the  labourer  have  not  tools,  unless 
he  can  procure  them  on  credit^  he  can  produce  but  little ;  so 
also  if  he  have  not  the  material  on  which  to  exert  his  indus- 
try.    By  means  of  credit,  those  who  possess  more  capital  than 
they  wish  personally  to  employ,  may,  without  labour,  derive 
from  it  un  equitable  revenue;  and  those  who  have  less  than 
they  can  profitably  employ,  can  procure  it,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  onjoy  the  full  benefit  of  their  skill  and  industry. 

Banks  collect  together  capital  which  would  otherwise  be 
scattered  and  useless,  profitably  employ  the  capital  of  such  as 
cannot  unite  with  it  the  labour  necessary  for  its  productiveness, 
such  as  widows  and  orphans,  and  such  gains  of  the  labourer 
as  cannot  bo  used  by  him  till  he  has  accumulated  a  considera- 
ble sum  ;  also  the  capital  of  those  whose  business  cannot  be  in- 
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creased  by  an  increase  of  capital — as  the  phjrsician,  lawyer, 
clergyman,  and  in  many  instances  the  merchant.  They  are 
useml  thus  to  every  class  in  the  community.  The  utility  of 
banks  would  be  still  further  increased  if  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  small  deposits  on  interest  to  be  drawn  for  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Scottis{i 
banks,  which  are  better  conducted  than  any  institutions  of  the 
kind  at  present  known.  The  following  is  Dr.  Wayland*s  ac- 
count of  them : — 

« 1.  As  offices  of  deposit,  they  receive  all  sumsy  not  less  than 
£10  sterling  ;  and,  for  such  deposits,  allow  interest.  Less  sums 
than  this  are  placed  in  the  savings'  banks,  until  they  become  suffi. 
ciently  large  to  be  deposited  in  a  bank.  These  deposits  are, 
generally,  made  by  persons  who  labor  in  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures. The  whole  amount  thus  deposited  is  equal  to  about  twenty, 
four  millions  pounds  sterling,  or  not  far  short  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  dollars.  This  large  sum  is  thus  redeemed  from 
idleness,  and  added  to  the  productive  capital  of  the  country. 

<<  2.  They  discount  notes,  as  our  banks  do,  but  they  have  another 
mode  of  loaning,  which  is  called  comK  credits, 

*<  When  a  man  wishes  a  cash  credit,  he  finds  bondsmen,  who  pro- 
mise to  indemnify  the  bank  for  all  that  it  may  lose,  by  loaning  to 
him  within  a  certain  sum  ;  or  else  he  places  real  estate  in  the 
power  of  the  bank,  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  render  it  secure  within 
the  sura  which  he  wishes  to  borrow.  The  bank  then  opens  with 
him  a  cash  account,  or  allows  him  to  draw  for  any  sum  within  the 
specified  amount.  He  is  charged  interest  only  for  the  amount 
which  he  borrows.  As  fast  as  he  is  in  funds,  he  deposits  all  he  can 
spare,  in  the  bank,  and,  for  every  thing  thus  deposited,  he  is  allowed 
interest ;  so  that  his  interest  on  deposits  always  diminishes  the  in. 
terest  on  his  debt.  Thus  he  borrows  and  pays,  successively  ;  and, 
at  stated  seasons,  the  accounts  are  adjusted. 

<*  The  advantages  of  this  system,  are  :  1st.  That  it  enables  an  in. 
dustrious  man  to  procure  credit  to  the  amount  of  his  real  estate, 
and,  hence,  to  do  more  business  with  the  same  capital  than  any 
wh^re  else.  2d.  That  by  rendering  every  deposit  valuable,  it 
stimulates  him  to  frugality.  3d.  It  enables  the  bank  to  understand, 
more  correctly,  the  state  of  affairs,  and,  hence,  to  know  how  de- 
serving  he  is  of  confidence.  4th.  That  this  may  be  done  with 
greater  safety,  than  in  any  other  mode,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  while  the  Scottish  banks  have  been  liberal  in  their  accommoda. 
tions,  and  have,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all,  been  of  the  most 
important  service  to  that  country,  but  one  of  them  has  ever  been 
known  to  fail.  These  are,  surely,  the  best  evidences  of  the  wisdom 
of  any  practical  system."  p.  288 — 290. 

Banks  are  useful  as  institutions  of  circulation,  by  furnishing 
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actioiM  beyond  its  means,  and  has  become  embarrassed,  there  is  very 
little  gained  by  the  abuse  of  banks  and  of  bank  directors."  p.  307. 

When  a  community  have  chosen  a  paper  instead  of  a  metal- 
lic currency,  the  s^overnment  should  take  such  means  as  will 
be  likely  to  give  all  reasonable  security  to  the  currency^  and  to 
diminish  fluctuation.  Fluctuation  will  always  be  less  when 
the  proportion  of  specie  to  paper  is  great,  and  vice  versa. 
Hence  the  proportion  of  specie  sliould  be  too  large  to  be  aflect- 
ed  by  any  thing  but  larffe  and  long-continued  exportations  of 
the  precious  metals.  Tnis  can  be  effected  by  prohibiting  the 
issue  of  small  bills.  Further,  an  exact  account  should  be  kept 
of  the  amount  of  specie  imported  and  exported,  and  made  pub- 
lic at  short  periods.  This  would  enable  the  banks  to  regulate 
matters  so  as  to  prevent  any  extensive  evil.  The  author  thinks 
the  government  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  currency  for 
any  other  purposes  than  those  above  specified. 

'*  If  it  do  interfere,"  he  remarks,  <*  such  interference  is  manifest 
usurpation.  It  has,  for  instance,  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  cur- 
rency, because  the  people  import  too  much,  or  because  they  import 
too  little,  because  they  buy  too  much  land,  or  because  they  buy  too 
little  land,  because  they  over-trade,  or  because  they  under-trade; 
Its  power  was  conferred  for  no  such  purpose,  and  to  use  it  for  such 
purpose,  is  usurpation.  To  all  such  interference,  the  proper  answer 
to  be  given  by  the  individual  to  the  government,  is,  that  all  this  ia 
none  of  your  buameaa. 

**  Nor  is  the  principle,  in  this  case,  at  all  affected  by  the  patriot, 
ism  from  which  such  interference  proceeds,  or  the  paternal  solici- 
tude by  which  it  may  have  been  dictated.  The  parental  authority 
and  the  parental  responsibility  cease,  when  the  child  has  become  of 
age.  And  whoever  may  assume  to  be  the  Father  of  his  country,  it 
surely  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  the  people  of  these  United  States, 
that  they  have  at  least  attained  to  the  period  of  majority  J**  p.  312. 

Our  author  thinks  it  is  far  better  that  banks  should  be  con- 
nected by  some  institution  like  the  late  United  States  Bank, 
rather  than  isolated  institutions.  In  regard  to  the  number  of 
banks,  he  says,  "  Let  all  banking  be  governed  by  principles  that 
shall  insure  the  safety  of  the  community,  ana  then  let  banks 
be  multiplied  at  will.  If  they  yield  more  than  the  usual  profits 
of  capitd,  they  will  be  increased  until  their  profit  is  reduced 
to  that  of  other  business ;  if  they  yield  less,  they  will  be  dimi- 
nished until  they  merely  supply  the  wants  of  the  community." 

The  subject  of  Population,  which  has  formed  so  fruitful  a 
theme  of  disputation  among  political  economists,  is  noticed 
by  our  author  only  incidentally.    He  makes  no  reference  to 
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Malthtis  or  his  opponents ;  it  is  plain,  howerer,  that  he  utterly, 
and  somewhat  indignantly,  rejects  his  theory. 

**  Population/'  he  reoiarks, "  always  follows  capital.  It  increaaes, 
as  capital  increases ;  is  stationary,  when  capital  is  stationary ;  and 
decreases,  when  capital  decreases.  And  hence,  there  seems  no 
need  of  any  other  means  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  increase  of  po- 
pulation, than  to  secure  a  correspondent  increase  of  capital,  by 
which  that  population  may  be  supported."     p.  340. 

Again : 

^  If  the  capital  which  a  bountiful  Creator  has  provided  for  the  ans. 
tenance  of  man,  be  dissipated  in  wars,  his  creatures  must  perish  for 
the  want  of  it.  Nor  do  we  need  any  abstruse  theories  of  popula- 
tion,  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  this  excess  of  popu- 
latipn  may  be  prevented.  Let  nations  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 
Let  them  reduce  the  unnecessary  expenses  of  governments.  L^t 
them  abolish  those  restrictions  which  fetter  and  dispirit  industry,  by 
diminishing  the  inducements  to  labour.  Let  them  foster  the  means 
by  which  the  productiveness  of  labour  may  be  increased,  and  the 
annual  ^ifts  of  the  Creator  will  so  accumulate,  that  the  means  will 
be  provided  for  the  support  of  all  the  human  beings  which  are  an- 
Dually  brought  into  the  world.  As  soon  as  this  accumulation  bears 
a  suitable  ratio  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  we  shall  bear  no  aK>re 
of  the  evils  of  excess  of  population.  It  in  vain  to  throw  away  the 
food  of  a  million  of  people  in  a  sinde  day,  and  then  be  astonished 
that  a  million  of  people  are  starving  K>r  the  want  of  it.**  p.  343, 344. 

Laws  regulating  the  rate  of  interest^  our  author  regards  as 
injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country  : 

'<  1.  Such  laws  violate  the  right  of  property.  A  man  has  the 
same  right  to  the  market  price  of  his  capita],  in  money,  as  he  has 
to  the  market  price  of  his  house,  his  horse,  his  ship,  or  any  other 
of  his  possessions. 

'<  2.  The  real  price  of  capital  cannot  be  fixed  by  law,  any  more 
than  the  rep  I  price  of  flour,  or  iron,  or  any  other  commodity. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  more  reason  for  assigning  to  it  a  fixed  value, 
than  there  is  of  assigning  a  fixed  value  to  any  other  commodity. 

**  3.  The  price  of  capital,  or  money,  is  really  more  variable  than 
that  of  any  other  commodity.  Most  other  commodities  have  but 
one  source  of  variation,  namely,  use  or  jpr^.  But  capital,  in  the 
form  of  money,  is  liable  to  two  sources  of  variation,  risk  and  use. 
These  vary,  at  different  times,  in  different  investments,  and  with 
diflTerent  individuals.  There  is,  therefore,  less  reason  why  the  price 
of  money  should  be  fixed  by  law,  than  why  the  price  of  any  thing 
else  should  be  so  fixed. 

'*  4.  These  laws,  instead  of  preventing,  give  rise  to  great  and  dis. 
astrous  fluctua'tions  in  the  price  of  money. 

•«  Suppose  that,  to.day,  money  is  worth,  in  the  ordinary  operations 
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«f  business,  ten  per  cent.,  and  it  is  worth  six  per  cent,  in  loan.  A 
man  will  as  soon  loan,  as  employ  it  in  business,  if  he  have  more 
than  he  wishes  to  use.  There  will  then  be  a  fair  sup|4y  of  money 
in  the  market.  But  let  the  profits  of  capital  rise,  so  that,  in  the 
ordinary  operations  of  buaipess,  capital  is  worth  twenty  per  cent. 
If,  now,  the  rate  of  interest  rose  with  this  increased  rate  of  profit, 
the  same  individuals  would  be  as  willing  to  loan  as  before ;  and 
thus,  the  supply  following  the  demand,  there  would  arise  no  peculiar 
scarcity.  The  higb  rate  of  interest  would  also  attract  capital 
from  abroad ;  and  thus,  in  a  very  short  time,  it  would,  in  this  par- 
ticular place,  be  brought  to  the  general  level. 

**  But,  suppose  that  six  per  cenL  were  the  highest  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  that  he  who  loaned  at  a  higher  rate,  was  liable  to  lose 
both  his  principal  and  interest,  and  also  his  mercantile  character. 
In  this  case,  as  soon  as  the  profit  of  capital  in  business  rose  to  fif- 
teen or  twenty  per  cent.,  no  one,  who  could  thus  employ  it,  would 
loan  it  at  six  per  cent.  Hence,  as  soon  as  it  thus  rose,  the  supply 
would  be  immediately  diniinished ;  and  this  would,  of  course,  cause 
a  greater  rise  of  interest.  Those  who,  from  honour  or  conscience, 
obeyed  the  laws,  would  withdraw  from  the  market,  and  employ  their 
capital  in  some  other  way;  and  no  one  would  loan,  but  those  who 
were  willing  to  risk  the  consequences  of  detection.  These,  having 
the  money  market  in  their  own  hands,  will,  of  course,  charge  for 
the  use  and  for  the  risk  of  detection  ;  and,  hence,  the  price,  in  a 
few  days,  may  become  doubled  or  trebled.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
although  the  real  value  of  money  may  be  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent. ; 
yet,  because  the  UgdL  price  is  six  per  cent.,  there  is  no  inducement 
for  capital  to  come  in  from  abroad,  to  supply  the  demand.  Hence, 
the  change  in  the  money  market  has,  by  reason  of  this  law,  no  ten- 
dency whatever  to  regulate  itself. 

"  Hence,  I  believe  all  enactments  establishing  a  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest, are  injurious  and  unwise.  The  only  enactment  of  any 
value  would  be,  one  which  should  define  the  usual  rate,  when  no- 
thing was  said  on  the  subject  in  the  contract.  The  use  of  this 
would  be,  to  prevent  disputes.  This  is  always  an  advantage  to  both 
parties."     p.  378,  374. 

In  regard  to  the  modes  of  providing  for  the  public  expendi- 
tures, we  perceive  that  the  author  is  in  favour  of  direct  rather 
than  indirect  taxes.  An  indirect  tax,  that  is,  a  tax  laid  on  ar- 
ticles of  consumption  is,  he  admits,  more  conveniently  collect- 
ed, or  more  willingly  paid,  but  is  more  liable  to  injustice. 
Further,  indirect  taxes  do  not  impose  the  public  burden,  in 
any  manner  in  proportion  to  the  share  which  the  individual 
receives  of  public  protection.  The  qonsumer  pays  the  tax. 
He  pays,  therefore,  according  to  the  amount  which  he  consumes, 
not  according  to  the;  benefit  he  receives  from  the  government. 
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Hence  a  man  possessed  of  a  million  may  pay  no  more  than  a 
daily  labourer.     Direct  taxation  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 

fenms  of  representative  government.  The  people  ought  to 
now  what  they  pay,  and  how  much,  and  how  it  is  expended. 
In  the  author's  opinion,  the  common  arrament  in  favour  of 
indirect  taxation — ^that  the  people  do  not  reel  it,  is  one  of  the 
stron^st  arffuments  against  it.  The  more  they  feel  it,  and 
the  more  jealously  they  watch  over  its  expenditure,  the  better 
for  them  and  for  their  nilers.  He  is  also  inclined  to  think  that 
the  rich  should  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  poor,  inas- 
much as  men  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  they 
receive  from  a  government.  The  poor  man's  clothes,  bedding, 
cow  and  pig,  should  be  exempted  from  taxation;  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  if  taxed  at  all,  should  be  taxed  at  the  lowest  rates. 
Articles  of  luxury  and  ostentation  should  bear  the  heaviest 
burden. ' 
A  surplus  revenue  he  regards  as  <' a  public  nuisance:" 

'*  It  giTes  to  the  government  a  control  over  the  monetary  afiairs 
of  the  country,  at  the  best  dangerous ;  and  a  control  which  is 
very  liable  to  be  exerted  for  the  promotion  of  party  purposes.  It 
hence  gives  an  additional,  an  unnecessary,  and  a  dangerous  power 
to  a  majority,  and  gives  them  the  means  of  perpetuating  that  power, 
indefinitely.  It  is  taking  productive  capital  from  the  hands  of  the 
owners,  and  vesting  it  in  hands  where  there  is  every  temptation  to 
spend  it  uselessly,  if  not  viciously.  The  world  has  never  yet  seen  a 
government  so  pure,  that  it  would  not  become  corrupt  if  a  surplus 
revenue  were  permanently  placed  at  its  disposal."    p.  451. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  prominent  doctrines 
contained  in  the  work  before  us,  and  we  conclude  by  recom- 
mending the  book,  and  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  to  the  at- 
tentive study  of  all  who  wish  to  have  distinct  views  of  matters 
likely  to  be  continually  agitated  in  a  country  like  ours,  and  in 
regard  to  which  they  have  important  duties  to  discharge  as 
individuals  and  members  of  the  community. 


Art.  Vni. —  TTie  Young  Ladifs  Friend.  By  a  Lady. 
Boston  :  American  Stationers'  Company.  1836.  12mo.  pp. 
432. 

We  ask  particular  attention  to  our  remarks  on  this  book, 
because,  after  praising  it  a  little  in  general  terms,  and  noticing 
some  things  particularly  good,  we  intend  to  find  a  great  deal 
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of  fault  with  some  very  material  portions  of  it,  which  strike  us 
as  remarkably  false,  silly,  and  injurious.  We  should  not 
bestow  so  much  space  upon  the  work,  were  it  not  that  it  has 
been  verv  popular,  very  much  praised  in  some  quarters  in  so- 
ciety ana  by  the  press,  and  has  passed  through  ten  editions. 
We  deem  it  our  duty,  therefore,  to  counteract,  as  far  as  we 
may,  the  working  of  the  evil  with  the  good,  by  exposin^f, 
somewhat  more  at  large  than  we  should  otherwise  be  inclined, 
the  objectionable  portions  of  Mrs.  Farrar's  book. 

Our  limits  will  not,  indeed,  permit  us  to  follow  our  author  in 
detail  through  the  different  portions  of  her  book.  It  embraces 
every  topic  connected  with  the  well-doing  and  well-being  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  designed ;  their  manners  and  habits — 
their  duties  and  their  pleasures — their  health — their  occupa* 
tions,  and  their  deportment  in  public  and  private ;  and  there  is 
not  a  single  chapter  in  the  book  that  does  not  contain  valuable 
hints  and  suggestions.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  our 
notice  to  those  topics,  the  treatment  of  which  particularly 
pleases  or  displeases  us ;  remarking,  generally,  in  the  mean- 
while, that  in  regard  to  many  of  them,  there  is  a  minuteness 
of  detail,  the  necessity  of  which,  if,  indeed,  it  exists,  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  our  land.  The  author 
has  a  way,  too,  of  laying  down  the  most  trite  and  common- 
place maxims — the  most  obvious  rules  of  propriety  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  conduct  of  life,  that  presupposes  a 
degree  of  ignorance  and  an  absence  of  aJl  refinement  in  our 
community,  to  which,  we  would  fain  hope,  we  need  not  plead 
guilty. 

One  cannot  help  reflecting,  in  reading  such  a  book,  what 
a  cumbrous  piece  of  mechanism,  built  up  of  rules  and  maxims, 
injunctions  and  exhortations,  advice  and  remembrance,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  regulation  of  one's  life — in  the  place  of  a  few  simple, 
living  principles  in  the  mind — which,  if  early  instilled  and  habit- 
ually cultivated,  would  be  far  more  effectual  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  book  before  us  for  which  no 
y>ell-^incipled  and  well-educated  young  lady  has  the  least 
occasion.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  inaeed,  that  the  book  is 
designed  for  those  who  are  less  fortunate  as  well  as  for  the 
more  &voured  :  and  we  have  nothing  to  reply. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  to  impress  upon  young  minds 
the  value  of  time,  or  direct  them  in  its  use ;  and  they  are  in- 
debted to  our  author  for  some  excellent  hints  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  the  next  most  valuable  talent  to  mind«  and  he  who  is  en* 
trusted  with  it  should  make  it  "  other  ten." 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  proper  value  and  importance  as- 
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signed  to  household  accomplishments  in  a  work  addressed  to 
youn^  ladies.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  our  author 
would  have  treated  this  subject  in  a  &r  more  impressive  man- 
ner, but  for  the  fear  of  countenancing  young  ladies  in  con^ 
siderin^  marriage  as  having  any  necessary  connexion  with 
their  views  and  plans  of  life.  We  think  her  quite  too  scrupu- 
lous on  this  point,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show.  This  is  not 
the  only  portion  of  the  book  to  which  much  greater  effect  might 
have  been  given,  had  she  addressed  young  ladies  as  if  they  were 
probably  to  become  wives  and  mothers.  We  might  reverse 
an  illustration  of  hers,  and  say  that  you  might  as  well  enjoin 
upon  the  student  in  navigation  never  to  think  of  a  ship,  or  a 
student  in  book-keeping  never  to  think  of  the  counting-room, 
as  upon  a  young  lady  in  training  for  the  duties  of  life,  never 
to  contemplate  her  probable  destiny,  that  for  which  she  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  fitting  herself.  « 

ft  is  a  vulgar  adage,  that  when  poverty  enters  the  door,  love 
flies  out  of  the  window.  This  is  not  necessarily  true  *,  but  it  is 
true,  (and  all  females  should  bear  it  in  mind,)  that  an  ill-ordered 
house  produces  waste,  confusion,  and  discomfort,  which  inevi- 
tably sour  the  temper,  and,  in  the  end,  sometimes  destroys  sincere 
affM^tion.  There  is  a  vast  incongruity  between  theory  and  ex- 
perience upon  this  subject ;  and,  fully  to  comprehend  it,  requires 
a  knowledge  of  principles  deeply  seated  in  the  human  mind.  If 
a  man  form  a  beau-ideal  of  her  to  whom  he  will  choose  to  give 
his  heart  and  hand,  he  forms  one  also  of  the  home  over  which 
she  is  to  preside,  which  she  cannot  be  too  careful  to  do  all  in 
her  power  to  realise  for  him.  If  he  is  disappointed  in  this,  he 
regards  her  as  the  author  of  his  disappointment  j  and,  by  and 
by,  comes  to  feel  a  sense  of  wrong  and  injury  sustained 
through  her  means. 

Tl^t  love  covers  a  multitude  of  sins;  that  a  man  ou^ht 
not  to  value  a  sense  of  personal  comfort  above  the  gratification 
of  his  affections,  when  they  come  in  contrast,  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  but  we  have  no  patience  with  the  sentimental  >'  potter- 
ing and  dawdling  "  (as  Fanny  Kemble  says)  so  often  exhibited 
in  treating  of  these  matters ;  as  if  He  who  made  us,  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  did  not  give  to  every  faculty  of  this  glorious 
constitution  its  distinct  and  appropriate  pleasure— did  not  in- 
tend that  our  nerves  and  senses  should  be  delicately  treated  as 
well  as  our  thoughts  and  sentiments.  We  believe,  fully,  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments ;  but  we  do  not  think  this  is 
to  be  secured  by  inattention  to  what  are  called,  in  distinction, 
the  grosser  elements  of  man's  nature. 
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The  portions  of  the  book  which  relates  to  behaviour  to- 
wards teachers,  and  to  the  treatment  of  servants,  is  excellent. 
On  the  latter  topic  particularly,  the  remarks  are  conceived  in 
the  truest  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and   entitle  Mrs. 
Farrar  to  the  respect  of  all  the  right-minded  and  true-hearted. 
As  all  other  sensible  women  would  do,  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  our  authoress  advises  not  to  sacrifice  health,  delicacy, 
convenience,  just  economy,  or  even  taste^  to  fasliion.    If  a  fash- 
ion is  objectionable  on  any  of  these  grounds,  it  should  be  re- 
jected ;  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  desirable  not  to  deviate  so 
entirely  from  prevailing  modes  of  dress  as  to  render  one's  self 
peculiar,  and  an  object  of  remark  on  that  account.    An  extreme 
devotion  to  fashion,  is  a   mark  of  a  vulgar  mind ;   and   in 
cases  where  it  involves  unjustifiable  expense,  eitlier  of  time 
or  money,  or  an  exposure  of  the  health,  it  is  the  mark,  also,  of 
an  unprincipled  mind.     We  agree  with  our  author  in  this, 
also,  that  a  very  simple  style  of  dress  is  by  far  the  most  pleas- 
ing in  the  young ;  and  that  the  richest  articles  of  apparel  look 
not  well  when  worn  by  persons  with  whose  genersU  style  of 
dress  and  living  they  do  not  comport.     We  are  glad,  too,  to 
quote  the  following  passage  deprecating  a  display  of  finery  at 
church  : — "  If  our  ladies  were  obliged  to  appear  at  church  all 
dressed  alike,  in  some  very  plain  guise,  I  fear  their  attendance 
on  public  worship  would  not  be  so  frequent  as  it  is  now.     Bet- 
ter than  this,  however,  far  better  would  it  be,  if  every  sober- 
minded  Christian  woman  would  dress  at  all  times  in  a  style 
suited  to  her  character,  and  not  let  the  tyranny  of  fashion 
force  upon  her  an  outward  seeming  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  inward  reality.    I  hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  will 
be  considered  ungenteel  to  be  gaily  dressed  in  walking  the 
streets  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages;    when  a  plain  bonnet 
that  shades  the  face,  a  plain  dress,  and  thick  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, shall  be  as  indispensable  to  the  walking  costume  of  an 
American  lady  as  they  are  to  that  of  most  Europeans."     The 
conclusion  of  this  passage  reminds  us  of  a  very  mortifying 
fcct,  which  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  namely,  that  the  ladies 
who  walk  the  streets  of  one  of  our  large  cities  are  olten 
taken  by  foreigners,  unacquainted  with  their  habits  of  dress, 
for  courtesans,  because,  in  Europe,  ao  other  class  adopts,  in 
poidic,  such  a  butterfly  costume. 

Thus  far  we  have  found  much  to  commend  and  but  little  to 
condemn  m  the  work  before  us  ,•  \^t  there  are  some  portions  of  it 
to  wliich  we  object  so  strongly  that  we  almost  doubt  whether, 
on  the  whole    it  will  not  do  more  liarm  than  good.    In  the 
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IBrst  place,  in  the  directions  to  young  ladies  in  regard  to  their 
health,  and  personal  habits  connected  with  it,  there  is  an  un- 
necessary, and,  we  should  think,  to  them  very  painful  mi- 
nuteness. They  roust  feel  as  if  the  doors  of  their  dressing 
rooms  and  sleeping  apartments  had  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and  their  very  persons  exposed  to  its  gaze.  We  cannot 
reconcile  the  fastidiousness  which  prescribe  to  a  young  lady 
not  to  allow  a  ^ntleman  to  assist  her  in  putting  on  her  cloak 
or  shawl,  (p.  2§3)  with  the  full  and  free  discussion,  in  a  book, 
which,  because  it  is  addressed  to  young  ladies,  will  be  curiously 
examined  by  young  gentlemen, — of  topics  which  the  former 
would  hardly  discourse  about  with  one  another,  and  which 
belongs  to  a  mother's  peculiar  province, — or  with  the  inculca- 
tion of  practices  which,  instead  of  bein?  directlv  enjoined, 
bad  much  better  be  inferred  from  general  niles  oi  health,  ap- 
plying, not  to  a  particular  c^ass,  but  to  the  whole  race  of  man. 

If  it  be  contended  that  all  scruples  should  be  waived  when 
important  objects  are  to  be  gained,  we  reply,  that  if  this  be 
true  in  part,  it  is  true  in  the  whole ;  and  the  author,  herself, 
would  probably  be  very  unwilling  to  act  fully  upon  this  prin- 
ciple in  a  book  address^  to  young  ladies.  We  admit  the  pa- 
ramount importance  of  the  subject  of  health,  and  would  have 
no  necessary  instruction  upon  it  withheld  from  young  ladies 
more  than  from  others;  yet  Dr.  Combe,  from  whose  excellent 
work  Mrs.  Farrar  makes  large  extracts,  without  being  as  ex- 
plicit is  as  easily  understood,  and  has  already  disciples  amon? 
the  female  sex ;  so  well  imbibed  with  his  principles  and 
trained  in  their  practice,  that  they  need  not  a  single  one  of  our 
author's  instructions  on  this  subject.  Had  that  gentleman, 
hotJ^ever,  thought  it  necessary  to  be  equally  explicit,  we 
should  not  have  made  the  same  objection.  His  is  a  book  on 
health,  and  it  is  written  for  aJl ;  therefore  it  is  not  likely  to 
fiisten  many  errors  or  revolting  associations  upon  a  particular 
class.  But  we  see  very  little  difference  between  addressing 
such  things  to  young  ladies,  through  the  medium  of  a  book 
expressly  prepared  for  them,  and  thus  put  forth  to  the  world, 
and  pronouncing  them  in  a  public  lecture ;  which  certainly 
would  not  be  tolerated.  The  sex  have  their  sanctuary,  the 
veil  of  which  should  never  be  lifted :  its  rights  should  be  re- 
spected, its  secrets  carefully  guarded,  especially  by  those  who 
share  its  privileges. 

So  far  are  we  from  undervaluing  this  same  subject  of  health, 
that  we  are  always  glad  to  see  it  brought  forward  and  enforced. 
Next  to  a  good  conscience  and  the  light  of  knowledge,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  blessing  of  this  life.    Yet,  in  a  ma- 
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jority  of  cases  it  is  left  out  of  the  question  to  take  its  chance. 
The  time  has  been  when  mothers  have  been  lound  silly  and 
wicked  enough  to  desire  for  their  daughters,  pale  cheeks,  lan- 
guid looks,  and  attenuated  forms ;  and  daughters,  worthy  of 
such  mothers,  who  thought  a  ruddy  hue,  and  fulness  of 
person,  almost  as  great  a  calamity  as  could  befal  them.  Such 
folly  may  still  be  extant,  but  we  hope  it  is  giving  place  to  more 
rational  views. 

In  regard  to  the  deportment  of  young  ladies  on  all  occa- 
sions, there  is  a  precision  required  of  them  by  our  author, 
which  would,  wherever  adopted,  destroy  all  that  freedom  and 
naturalness  which,  after  all,  constitute  the  greatest  charm  both 
in  mind  and  manners,  and  without  which  there  is  little  scope 
for  the  varieties  of  individual  character.  The  following  ai- 
rections  are  given  in  regard  to  their  deportment  in  the  street : 

**  You  should  converse  in  low  tones,  and  never  laugh  audibly ; 
you  should  not  stare  at  people,  nor  turn  round  to  look  at  them 
when  passed  ;  yon  must  leave  off  your  juvenile  tricks  of  eating  as 
you  walk  along,  going  without  gloves,  swinging  your  hag,  untying 
your  bonnet,  running  to  overtake  a  person,  or  beckoning  to  a 
friend.  These  things  may  seem  very  harmless  in  themselves,  but 
they  all  serve  to  give  an  impression  of  character  ;  and,  as  persons 
who  see  you  only  in  the  streets  must  judge  of  you  by  what  occurs 
there,  it  is  desirable  that  all  your  actions,  movements,  and  looks, 
should  indicate  modesty  and  refinement."  p.  333. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reason  given  for  these  instructions  is 
not  the  proper  one,  as  it  is  very  little  consequence  what  those 
who  see  you  only  in  the  street  think  of  you.  A  proper  self- 
respect,  and  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  those  by 
whom  you  are  surrounded,  because  such  conformity  is  a  pro- 
per mark  of  respect  to  them,  are  the  motives  Avhich  should 
regulate  the  conduct  as  far  as  mere  artificial  manners  are  con- 
cerned. A  natural  sense  of  propriety  would  prevent  youne 
ladies  from  transgressing  in  any  important  particular  specified 
in  the  above  paragraph.  But  we  object  to  that  extreme  strict- 
ness which  should  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  ever 
thrown  off  their  guard  in  these  respects  by  any  circumstance 
whatever. 

Persons  who  are  exceedingly  proper  in  trifles,  are  apt  to 
be  narrow-minded  upon  all  subjects ;  to  lose  the  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  between 
what  is  intrinsic  and  what  is  superficial ;  and  to  be  governed 
by  the  strict  letter  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine.  There  is 
another  instance  of  Mrs.  Farrar's  extreme  and  unnecessary  nai- 
nutenesB :  ^  If  yon  perceive  a  lady  to  be  in  danger  of  losing 
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some  article  of  dress,  such  as  a  veil  or  boa,  collar  or  handker- 
chief, tell  her  of  it,  with  grave  politeness  "  /  Why  with  grave 
politeness  ?  it  is  too  slight  a  thing  to  require  being  done  in  any 
particular  manner. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  author's  instructions  in  re- 
gard to  dinner  parties : 

*'  Arrived  at  the  placoy  and  disrobed  of  your  shawl  or  cloak,  let 
your  gloves  be  on,  and  with  erect  carriage  and  firm  step  enter  the 
drawiug-room  with  your  parents,  either  three  together,  or  following 
them  alone,  or  on  the  arm  of  a  friend  or  sister.  Look  towards  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  walk  up  at  once  to  her ;  not  turning  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  noticing  any  one  till  you  have  made  your  courtesy 
to  her  and  to  the  host.  Then  you  may  turn  off  towards  the  young 
people,  and  take  a  seat  among  them  with  that  agreeable  expression 
of  ready  sympathy  on  your  lace,  which  encourages  conveisation." 
p.  341. 

Again : — 

^A  child,  a  picture,  an  animal,  or  a  bunch  of  flowers,  may  fur- 
nish topics  for  conversation  until  dinner  is  announced."  p.  842. 

Would  not  one  imagine  the  first  of  these  directions  to  be  given 
by  a  drill  seijeant  upon  the  parade  CTound  ?  Think,  too,  of  a 
rule  prescribing  the  expression  of  me  countenance  and  topics 
of  conversation  !  The  following  instructions  are  given  in  re- 
gard to  the  deportment  at  table  : 

**  When  fairly  seated  in  the  right  place,  spread  your  napkin  in 
your  lap  to  protect  your  dress  from  accident ;  HAt  off  your  daets^ 
and  put  them  in  your  lap  under  the  napkin  [!]  If  soup  is  helped  first, 
take  some,  whether  you  like  it  or  not ;  because,  if  you  do  not,  you 
alone  may  be  unemployed,  or  else  the  regular  progress  of  things  is 
disturbed  to  help  you  to  some  other  dish ;  so  take  the  soup,  and 
sip  a  few  spoonfuls,  if  you  do  no  more.  Where  the  old  fashion  of 
challenging  ladies  to  take  wine  prevails,  it  generally  begins  directly 
after  soup  ;  if  you  are  asked,  do  not  refuse,  because  tl^t  is  a  re. 
buff;  but  accept  the  challenge  graciously,  choose  one  of  the  wines 
named  to  you,  and  when  your  glass  is  filled,  look  full  at  the  gentle* 
man  you  are  to  drink  with,  then  drop  your  eyes  as  you  bow  your 
head  to  him,  and  lifl  the  glass  to  your  lips  whether  you  drink  a 
drop  or  not.  If  chaUenffed  a  second  time,  accept,  and  have  a  drop 
added  to  your  glass  and  bow  as  before."  p.  343. 

Does  not  this  last  sound  very  much  like  a  recipe?  But 
again : 

**  If  you  are  puzzled  what  to  choose  of  all  the  variety  which  the 
second  course  presents,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  invites  you  par« 
ticularly  to  take  of  a  certain  dish,  let  that  determine  you.  Where 
the  champagne  is  given  between  the  courses,  a  young  lady  may 
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Teiy  properly  take  one  glam ;  but  when  it  comes  round  a  second 
time,  let  her  coTer  the  top  of  the  glass  with  her  hand  [!]  as  a  signal  to 
the  servant  that  she  will  take  no  more.  If  little  glass  bowls,  with 
water  in  them,  caHed  finger  glasses,  are  served  round  to  each  per. 
son  at  the  end  of  the  second  course,  it  is  that  you  may  dip  your 
fingers  in,  and  wipe  them  on  your  napkin.  Observe  whether,  after 
this,  the  lady  ef  the  house  throws  her  napkin  on  the  table  or  re- 
tains  it,  and  do  likewise,  for  the  customs  of  houses  vary.  *  *  *  *  * 
Be  sure  to  gei  through  with  your  dessert,  and  have  your  gloves  on, 
ready  to  move  by  the  time  the  lady  of  the  house  gives  the  signal ; 
and  take  pains  not  to  put  yourself  or  your  chair,  in  the  way  of 
of  those  who  are  passing  down  the  room  to  the  door. 

**The  time  between  leaving  the  dinner-table  and  being  joined 
by  the  gentlemen,  is  generally  a  very  easy  and  social  one  with  the 
ladies;  the  young  ones  walk  about,  or  run  up  stairs,  or  play 
with  children,  or  have  some  jokes  or  stories  in  a  corner  by  them- 
selves  ;  whilst  the  matrons  discourse  of  their  own  afiairs.  If  your 
tSress  wants  any  ac§usting,  this  is  the  time  to  attend  to  it,"  dec.  dec. 
^c.    p.  347,  S48. 

AU  this  may  be  very  well  as  an  automatical  exhibition,  but  is  it 
likely  to  be  any  thing  else?  Besides,  withoutdaily  practice  young 
ladies  could  scarcely  equal,  in  automatics,  their  Shaker  sisters ; 
ttnd,  verily,  it  apf)ears  to  us  that  the  latter  should  be  left  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  only  claim  to  admiration  which 
they  ever  think  of  preferring.  Truly  must  the  author  say, 
that ''  a  dinner  well  performed  by  all  the  actors  in  it,  is  very 
fisttiguing" — if  it  must  needs  be  performed  ;  but  why  have  it 
a  performance  ?  mayhap,  a  pantomime,  too,  for  so  much  atten- 
tion to  form  must  be  a  great  hindrance  to  conversation.  Ex- 
cept in  regard  to  the  general  ordering  and  arrangement  of 
«uch  a  party,  which  are  learned  upon  very  slight  oteervation, 
why  have  any  strict  rule  whatever?  why  not  allow  some 
modification  of  manner  from  individual  character  ? 

If  a  young  lady  have  native  sense,  refinement,  and  benevo- 
lence, she  may  be  sure  of  not  offending  in  any  point  essential 
to  good-breeding,  or  the  proper  enactment  of  her  part  in  society. 
If  she  have  not,  all  the  rules  in  the  world  will  not  supply  the 
deficiency,  or  make  her  agreeable  and  pleasing.  We  object  to 
this  extreme  scrupulousness  in  mere  matters  of  form,  not  only 
^because  it  is  in  very  bad  taste,  but  because  it  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  very  injurious  tendency.  Where  undue  importance 
18  assigned  to  what  is  merely  extrinsic  and  adventitious,  there 
is  little  chance  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  proper  ends  and 
ebjects  of  life. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  ceremonious  parties,  and  in  the 
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street,  that  our  author  requires  so  much  formality  :  ia  her  di- 
rections as  to  the  intercourse  of  brothers  and  sisters,  she  shows 
that  it  is  a  first  principle  with  her  in  all  the  intercourse  of  life. 
In  a  chapter  upon  the  relation  of  brothers  and  sisters,  which, 
in  the  main,  we  hiffhly  approve,  she  says : — "  Never  receive 
any  attention  from  them  "  (your  brothers)  "  without  thanking 
them  for  it ;  never  ask  a  favor  of  them  but  in  cautious  terms ; 
never  reply  to  their  questions  in  monosyllables."  Asufficient 
comment  upon  these  directions  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that 
some  brothers  and  sisters  we  wot  of,  who  are  all  to  each  other 
that  Mrs.  Farrar  would  say  they  ought  to  be,  have  be^n  greatly 
amused  at  the  idea  of  such  a  style  of  intercourse,  and  have 
entertained  themselves  with  trying  how  far  they  could  recollect 
not  to  be  monosyllabic,  and  not  to  ask  favors  otherwise  than 
with  ^reat  caution.  There  should  be  kindness  and  generous 
devotion  on  the  part  of  brothers  and  sisters  towards  each  other; 
but  no  formality,  or,  if  you  please,  "  grave  politeness."  This 
delightful  relation  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  the 
accidental  associations  of  society  in  this,  more  than  in  any 
other  respect.  Besides,  there  is  danger  that,  by  a  sort  of  moral 
metonymy,  the  sign  will  come  to  be  tz^en  for  the  thing  signified , 
and  the  affections  will  degenerate  into  mere  form. 

We  come  now  to  ii  subject,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
which  our  author  treats,  and  that  in  regard  to  which  we  differ 
from  her  most  widely,  namely.  Behaviour  to  Gentlemen.  We 
have  before  said  that  her  book  would  have  been  more  useful  in 
many  parts  had  she  addressed  young  ladies  as  predestined 
wives  and  mothers.  So  far  from  doing  that,  however,  she  bids 
them  "  let  the  subject  of  matrimony  alone,  until  properly  pre- 
sented to  their  consideration  by  those  whose  ri^ht  it  is  to  make 
the  first  advances."  Yet  she  shows  the  impossibility,  not  only 
of  their  obeying  this  injunction,  but  of  acting  consistently 
with  it  herself,  by  saying : — "  since  a  refusal  is  to  most  men 
not  only  a  disappointment  but  a  mortification,  it  should  be  pre- 
vented if  possible."  And  again  : — "  if  you  do  not  mean  to 
accept  a  gentleman  who  is  paying  you  very  marked  attention, 
you  should  avoid  receiving  them  whenever  you  can,"  &c.  &c. 
All  this  is  highly  proper,  and  could  not  well  be  omitted  in  a 
chapter  on  Behaviour  to  Gentlemen  :  it  only  shows  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  enforce  any  theory  so  completely  at  variance 
with  nature  herself  that  it  must  be  impracticable. 

But  Mrs.  Farrar  does  not  deviate  from  her  theory  upon  this 
subject  merely  when  she  cannot  avoid  doing  so.  In  se- 
veral instances  she  addresses  young  ladies  as  if  she  would 
make  the  getting  of  a  husbana  the  grand  incentive  to  all 
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the  duties  and  proprieties  of  life.  TTiis  is  a  view  of  the 
subject  which  we  strongly  dislike,  and  would  never  have 
presented  to  them.  For  example :  after  a  long  exhortation^ 
and  many  instructions  upon  the  subject  of  pouring  out 
tea  and  coffee  at  table,  she  says : — "I  knew  one  very  nappy 
match  that  grew  out  of  the  admiration  felt  by  a  gentleman 
on  seeing  a  young  lady  preside  well  at  the  tea-table.  The 
graceful  and  dextrous  movementa  there  first  fixed  his  atten- 
tion upon  her,  and  led  to  a  further  acquaintance."  Indeed,  she 
would  have  their  imaginations  continually  haunted  by  these 
very  gentlemen  whom  they  may  not  permit  to  assist  them  in 
putting  on  their  shawls  or  cloaks.  Even  in  bidding  them  fp. 
130)  put  up  their  bed-rooms  neatly  before  going  to  bed — she 
gives  this  reason,  namely,  that  in  caseof  some  sudden  alarm  firom 
fire  or  other  circumstances,  it  would  be  so  mortifying  to  see 
'^  a  gentleman  stumbling  over  their  petticoats,"  or,  '<  kicking  a 
stray  shoe  or  stocking  bsfore  him  ! ! "  And  is  it  not  fair  to  in- 
fer, that  her  earnest  injunction  to  let  the  cap  fall  well  over  the 
curl-papers,  which  she  denominates  '^  a  frightful  appendage  " 
to  a  woman,  has  reference  also  to  the  possible  apparition  of 
"  a  gentleman  "  7  It  is  quite  curious  to  observe  these  perpe- 
tual outbreaks  of  womanish  nature  in  a  book  which  inculcates 
so  earnestly  its  suppression. 

Again,  in  the  very  chapter  in  which  young  ladies  are  en- 
join^ not  to  think  of  marriage  at  all,  until  the  subject  is  *<  pro- 
perly presented,"  d&c,  speaking  of  a  class  of  girls  whose  minds 
are  always  running  upon  beaux,  and  who  manifest  this 
prevailing  tendency  in  every  possible  way ;  she  says,  "  such 
girls  are  not  the  most  popular,  and  those  who  seem  never  to 
have  thought  about  matrimony  at  all,  are  sought  and  preferred 
before  them."  This  idea  is  enlarged  upon  and  repeated,  in  a 
long  paragraph  which  concludes  as  follows  : — 

'*  Those  who  are  free  from  all  anxiety  about  being  established, 
will  generally  be  the  first  sought  in  marriage  by  the  wise  and  good 
of  the  other  sex ;  whereas  those  who  are  brought  up  to  think  that 
the  great  business  of  life  is  to  get  married,  and  who  spend  their  lives 
in  plans  and  mancsuvres  to  bring  it  about,  are  the  very  ones  who 
remain  single,  or,  what  is  worse,  make  unhappy  matches.  Policy 
and  propriety  both  cry  aloud  to  the  fair  ladies  of  this  happy  coun. 
try,  to  let  the  subject  of  matrimony  alone,  until  properly  presented 
to  their  consideration  by  those  whose  right  it  is  to  make  the  first 
advances."  p«  290. 

All  this  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  yet,  what  strange  incon- 
sistency there  is  in  holding  up  the  fear  of  not  getting  married 
as  a  reason  for  not  thinking  of  marriage  at  all !    Setting  aside 
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tho  inconsistoncy,  is  it  the  best,  the  most   proper  reason  to 
^vo  tor  olist'rviii^  the  restraints  of  delicacy  and  good  sense 

U|HMI  tlio  MlbjiVl  / 

ll  is  one  thinuf  for  a  woinnn  to  contemplate  marriage  as  her 
|»rt»lvnWo  ilosiinv,  lHH*auso  that  of  the  majority  of  her  sex — and 
ap|HMi\UHl  by  Uliii  who  made  them — and  to  aim  at  some  fitness 
aiul  \\))nploionoss  of  preparation  for  her  future  responsibilities ; 
•  ~<i%iul  i\u)to  another  to  think  ot  getting  a  husband  as  the 
\»bhvi  «|HMi  which  whatever  she  does  may  have  some  bear- 
lOC  <%s  ihe  jjrtvii  tnul  of  her  life— the  reward  of  all  her  vir- 
tiu^  ;^uvt  aowinplishmcnt&  The  latter  is  as  odious  and  dis- 
4^txv<tMo  ."^  fho  tl^ruH^r  is  riglit  and  proper. 
'  \\  'H'^a  A  Yvmn^  l;idy  sIh>\^  that  she  has  this  false  view  of  the 
«iSt\^.  s^K*  ^iws  c%Miviucing  proof  of  an  ill-ordered,  ill-in- 
ltvrt*,v\l  \AOAi«  unnd;  for  if  she  were  occupied  with  the 
;i%su<%t  .^  sho  oU)Hu  to  be,  she  would  not  be  unduly  absorbed 
):)  w  h.ti  k&  to  her  oontinii^ent  and  ideaL  She  discloses,  too,  a 
^:«tu  v^f  x\\M  native  delicacy  which  should  be  the  universal 
ch.^rsu'tcnstio  of  her  sex  ;  for  if  the  married  state  was  God  s 
«i^\^)nMHMU,  he  also  appointed  that  she  shooM  be  led  to  en- 
tw  ?uu»  «  thrv^usrh  the  exercise  of  her  deepest,  tenderest 
ArRs*t\K^^  ,t:Kl  not  as  a  matter  of  cold  speculacioa.  There  is 
!u*  .ki  i^vc  thAi  A  young  lady,  who  has  been  properly  trained 
^*  i  V  a.?!'.^*s  v*f  lift*  ^^  as  to  have  her  mind  coostantlv  occu- 
jKv\^  ^ts  '.;  5L^o;l!d  t^,  with  her  own  impioTenient,  and  the 
^^y\i  .«  ui  hap(*me:i^  of  others,  should  commit  this  error. 

\\  e  *.»«v»tt^  the  following,  as  we  think,  highly  objectionable 
(\iSNiA^*Qt  frv>m  this  same  chapter  on  Behaviour  U>  G^itlemen  : 

**  It*  a  tid^r  is  put  out  to  touch  a  chain  around  your  neck,  or  a 
^"ttiil-piu  chat  you  are  wearing,  draw  back,  and  take  it  off  for  in* 
^^viiou.  Accept  not  unnecessary  assistance  in  putting  on 
cluakai,  :«hawls,  over-shoes,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort.  Be  not  lifted 
iu  duJ  out  of  carriages,  on  or  off  a  horse ;  sit  not  with  another 
\u  a  place  that  is  too  narrow ;  read  not  out  of  the  same  book  ;  let 
uot  your  eagerness  to  see  any  thing  induce  you  to  place  your  head 
cliMe  to  another  person's."  p.  293. 

'I'here  is  a  great  deal  implied  in  these  few  lines;  whether 
uu>ro  was  meant  than  meets  the  eye  or  not,  far  more  is  in- 
volve<l.  We  object  to  the  nature  and  spirit  of  these  direc* 
jious,  not  merely  on  the  score  of  good  taste,  but  of  princi- 
yW  Um>,  In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  manners  here  pre- 
ksMiUnl  implies  great  want  of  confidence  in  the  other  sex.  It 
|v*vxU|»|H>ses  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  trust ;  that  they  have 
uoulu  r  ilrlicacy  nor  honour  ;  that  they  are  on  the  alert  to  take 
A.UsUit'^s^*  of  the  slightest  circumstance,  which  they  can  po»» 
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sibly  turn  to  advantage  in  prosecuting  sinister  ends.  If  such 
were  the  race  of  men,  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  trust 
youn^  ladies  in  society  at  all ;  the  best  and  most  proper  ex- 
pedient would  be,  a  grand,  universal  nunnery. 

The  tendency  of  all  unjust  and  ill-founded  want  of  confi- 
dence in  all  the  departments  and  relations  of  life,  is  to  make 
those  towards  whom  it  is  manifested  what  they  are  suspected 
of  being.  Such  a  style  of  manners,  therefore,  on  the  part  of 
ladies  to  gentlemen,  if  universally  adopted,  would  have  a  posi- 
tively demoralizing  tendency.  There  is  still  another  view  of 
the  subject,  another  reason  for  the  same  result.  Primness 
and  prudishness  are  so  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  gentlemen, 
they  so  completely  rob  woman  of  her  charm,  that  were  all 
the  virtuous  to  become  prim  and  prudish,  their  influence 
would  very  much  diminish,  and  that  of  the  vicious  increase 
proportionally.  The  kind  of  precision  which  our  author  in- 
culcates, never  commands  respect ;  for  it  is  in  itself  of  the 
very  essence  of  indelicacy.  It  supposes  the  mind  of  the  pre- 
dense  full  of  all  sorts  of  naughty  thoughts.  Honi  soit  qui  mod 
y  pense. 

One  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  a  lady  who  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  build  up  all  these  fences  about  herself,  and  to  cry  out 
so  loudly,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther,"  is  con- 
scious of  wanting  that  inherent  power  of  self-protection  which 
is  always  found  associated  with  native  dignity  and  refinement 
in  woman.  We,  of  course,  do  not  mean  to  include  in  our 
censure  that  native  shrinking  reserve  of  character  which  is 
sometimes  met  with,  for  nothing  of  the  kind,  which  is  na- 
tural, ofiends,  but  that  which  is  artificial,  and  worn  as  a  sort 
of  garment.  We  maintain  that  any  woman  of  sense  and  pro- 
priety may  he  free,  frank,  confiding,  untrammelled  by  rules, 
m  her  intercourse  with  gentlemen ;  and  yet  conmiand  what- 
ever style  of  manners  she  pleases  on  their  part.  A  dance 
of  her  eye,  a  tone  of  her  voice,  some  sudden  chan^  of  man- 
ner, will  immediately  set  at  a  proper  distance  all  disrespectful 
or  undue  familiarity. 

There  is  a  mutual  desire  between  the  sexes  to  appear  well 
in  each  other's  eyes,  which  God  undoubtedly  implanted  for  wise 
jmrposes.  Without  reference  to  the  institution  of  marriage, 
which  unites  so  many  of  them  in  the  closest  earthly  bond,  it 
was  intended  that  each  sex  should  exert  great  influence  over 
the  other.  Whatever  counteracts  the  designs  of  Providence, 
must  be  bad ;  and  we  rep^t,  that  woman  cannot  have  her  just 
influence  where  she  deprives  herself,  in  any  degree,  of  her 
power  of  pleating. 
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In  concluding  this  article,  we  should  be  glad,  if  we  could, 
to  advl  some  sanction  to  these  excellent  precepts  and  principles 
which  are  scattered  throughout  the  book — which  spring  from 
an  enlightened  humanity  ;  and  which,  in  most  things,  not  re- 
lating to  the  artificial  forms  of  society,  are  marked  by  good 
sense  and  high  moral  principle.  But  we  must  put  our  veto 
upon  her  mawkish  sentiments  about  marriagfe,  because  we  are 
unwilling  that  any  woman  should  be  indiderent  in  regard  to 
it;  or  should  form  false  and  mistaken  views  of  an  mstitu- 
tion  which  is  the  well-spring  and  pure  fountain  of  all  social 
happiness  and  civilization.  We  would  have  her  thoughts 
turned  towards  it,  and  her  mind  fitted  for  it,  as  her  probable 
and  high  destiny. 

We  protest,  too,  most  earnestly,  against  the  whole  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  author's  remarks  upon  "Behaviour  to  Gentle- 
men.^ From  whatever  source  they  are  derived,  they  depre- 
ciate the  power  of  one  sex  and  the  virtue  of  the  other ;  and  have 
a  tendiency  to  p^ive  to  their  mutual  intercourse  associations  de- 
grading to  both. 

In  regard  to  such  a  book,  its  style  is  comparatively  a  mat- 
ter of  so  little  consequence  that  we  have  forgotten  to  speak  of 
it  It  is  extremely  well  written  ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  more 
a^preeable  as  well  as  a  more  useful  book,  had  there  been  less 
of  detail  in  regard  to  many  subjects  already  well  understood, 
and  more  illustration  connected  with  those  of  greater  im- 
portance. 


mmt* 


Art.  IX. —  T%e  Christians  Defensive  Dictionary  ;  being  an 
alphabetical  refutation  of  the  general  objections  to  the  Bi- 
ble,  &c.  By  W.  W.  Slrigh,  the  successful  Advocate  of 
Divine  Revelation  in  the  late  Discussions  with  the  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia  Infidels.  Philadelphia:  1837. 
12mo.  pp.  437. 

Nothing  seems  to  take  attention  now-a-days  unless  it  is  out  of 
the  way,  and  calculated  to  startle  and  excite.  The  author  of  the 
book  before  us  seems  fully  aware  of  this.  He  has  not  failed 
to  make  the  discovery,  that  people,  and  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, must  be  addressed  in  a  new  and  exciting  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  his  first  arrival  here,  we  find  him  advertising  to 
prove,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  some  branches  of  natu- 
ral science,  that  all  the  objections  against  Scripture  are  <<  based 
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on  ignorance,  insanity,  or  dishonesty ;"  and,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  to  show  that  infidelity  is  a  "  monomania.^^  The  lec- 
tures of  the  author  were  crowded  with  people  anxious  to  heat 
the  proof  of  these  assertions,  and  among^them  were,  of  course, 
some  of  these  very  monomaniacs.  They  challenged  Dr. 
Sleigh  to  a  public  discussion  of  the  question  of  Christianity. 
This,  as  it  turned  out,  was  no  very  clear  proof  of  their  wisdom. 
The  Doctor  accepted  the  challenge,  and  boldly  encountered 
the  advocates  of  infidelity,  in  successive  debates,  in  Philadel- 
phia, New- York,  and  Boston.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  expediency  of  public  discussions  of  this  sort,  which  give 
to  infidels  the  opportunity  to  state  their  sophistical  objections  to 
Christianity  before  multitudes  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  who 
would  never  otherwise  have  heard  of  their  existence ;  we  judge, 
from  what  we  have  heard  from  a  variety  of  quarters,  and  from 
what  we  ourselves  saw  on  some  of  these  occasions,  that  this 
debate  was  assuredly  productive  of  good.  The  champions  of 
infidelity  were  routeid  on  every  point ;  their  miserable  quibbles 
and  sneers  turned  back  upon  themselves  ;  and  the  cause  of  re* 
ligion  triumphantly  vindicated  from  their  objections. 

The  idea  was  subsequently  suggested  to  Dr.  Sleigh  of  as- 
sailing infidelity  in  another  lorm,  and  the  book  before  us  is 
the  result  of  that  suggestion.  It  professes  to  be  a  refutation  of 
the  common  objections  of  infidels,  arranged  alphabetically  ;  in 
other  words,  to  use  its  title,  it  is  <'  the  Christian's  Defensive  Dic- 
tionary." Many  will  think,  perhaps,  there  is  scarcely  any  need 
now  of  new  books  on  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  of  works 
of  this  sort  we  have  an  abundance,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
better  than  some  of  them  are.  Yet  so  long  as  there  are  infi- 
dels and  sceptics,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  publication  of 
new  works  on  the  subject.  Some  will  read  new  publications 
who  would  perhaps  never  examine  those  of  established  repu- 
tation. Besides,  they  are  mostly  composed,  as  a  set  treatise  on 
any  disputed  point  ought  to  be,  as  a  regular  argument,  which 
it  requires  time  to  examine,  and  some  effort  of  mind  to  com- 
prehend. Most  of  them,  too,  give  the  direct  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  touching  only  incidentally  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  But  a  dictionary  of  a  small  size,  such  as  Dr. 
Sleigh's  volume  is,  with  its  articles  independent  of  each  other, 
so  as  in  each  to  be  complete  ;  and  its  different  subjects 
arranged  alphabetically  so  as  to  be  referred  to  in  a  moment  to 
satisfy  a  doubt,  to  settle  a  dispute  on  a  particular  point,  (and  it 
is  in  the  form  of  distinct  ana  isolated  points  that  difficulties 
arise  in  the  popular  mind),  is  not  witnout  some  advantara 
of   plan,  ana  if  executed  with   any   thing   Uke   tolerable 
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ability,  must  be  useful,  precisely  because  it  will  be  read, 
and  may  be  read  without  effort  and  without  trouble.  A  work 
not  encumbered  with  profound  discussions,  not  burdened  with 
long  articles,  but  thrown  together  in  the  ad  captandum  style, 
suits  the  i|?norant  and  the  naif-learned.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Sleigh's  *'  Defensive  Dictionary"  will  attract  atten- 
tion. Among  the  hundreds  who  have  attended  his  discus- 
sions, and  the  thousands  who  have  heard  of  his  almost  laugh- 
ably triumphant  defeat  of  the  champions  of  Infidelity,  there 
are  multitudes  who  will  buy  the  book,  and  read  it,  and  keep  it 
by  them  for  reference,  and  quote  it,  and  lend  it.  Many  will 
examine  it  who  have  never  in  their  lives  read  a  treatise  on  the 
evidences  ;  and  many  a  one  will  read  here  and  there  an  article^ 
and  then  turn  to  the  other  articles  to  which  it  may  refer,  that 
would  never  read  any  book  continuously  or  long. 

With  feelings  periiectly  friendly  to  the  author,  we  intend  to 
speak  of  his  work  with  freedom.  There  are  things  in  it  cal- 
culated to  do  good,  but  we  regret  to  say  it  is  marked  with 
glaring  faults,  which  exceedingly  diminish  its  value,  which  will 
do  harm ;  indeed,  we  fear  the  book,  on  the  whole,  is  c«dculated 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  it  be- 
cause it  is  not  perfect.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  so.  Nor  is  it 
of  unavoidable  imperfections  and  incidental  blemishes — the 
macul(B  qtias  incuria/udit — we  speak.  And  yet,  perhaps,  it 
affords  ground  for  complaint  that  the  author  should  have  per- 
mitted himself  to  dash  off  from  his  pen  a  stout  volume  like 
this,  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages,  in  less  than  three  months. 
It  does  not  indeed  follow,  that  because  a  man  writes  fast,  he 
will  write  badly,  but  it  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case  in  a  work 
like  this ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  discover  in  the  "Defensive  Dic- 
tionary "  the  crudities  of  haste  and  the  defects  of  carelessness. 
We  scarcely  recollect  to  have  seen  a  more  striking  siiecimen  of  a 
hastily  composed  book.  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ad- 
vantage should  hereby  be  given  to  the  enemies  of  religion,  will 
be  strongly  felt  by  every  intelligent  Christian  who  reads  the 
work  before  us. 

Some  specifications  will  be  expected  of  us  to  exemplify  and 
sustain  our  judgment  against  our  author.  But  our  limits  com- 
pel us  to  be  briefl 

First  of  all,  then,  the  work  strikes  us  as  singularly  different 
from  what  it  professes  to  be.  It  is  intended,  and  promises  to 
w  ^"'®^^^^ion  o£  the  general  objections  against  the  Bible.'* 
We  nave  looked  in  vain  for  even  an  allusion  to  many  difikul- 
ties  and  objections  which  infidels  are  in  the  habh  of  advano 
mg;  and  very  often,  when  diffioulties  and  objections  we  i^ 
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ferred  to,  they  receive  no  "  refutation  "  whatever,  and  are  met 
with  nothing  but  statements  and  declarations  unsustained  by 
proof.  The  work,  in  truth,  has  more  of  the  character  of  a 
Bible  dictionary  than  that  of  an  alphabetical  refutation  of 
infidel  objections.  Even  this  may  be  thought  a  vague  and  ge- 
neral condemnation  :  let  us  go  into  particulars. 

Under  the  article  "  Adam,"  Adam  and  Eve  are  said  to  have 
been  mere  children  in  knowledge ;  and  God  is  said  to  have 
selected  the  prohibition  respecting  a  particular  tree,  because 
*^  no  test  of  their  obedience  could  possibly  have  been  better  suited 
and  adapted  to  their  infancy  and  childish  understandings^ 
(p.  24.)  These  assertions  are  perfectly  gratuitous  and  unreason- 
able ;  besides,  in  what  an  indefensible  light  does  our  author  place 
the  conduct  of  Almighty  God.  Where  did  our  author  learn 
that  our  first  parents  were  "mere  children"  in  understanding, 
in  a  state  of  intellectual  "  infancy  ?"  The  inspired  record  does 
not  say  so,  or  even  say  any  thing  from  which  such  an  inference 
may  be  drawn.  We  know  that  Adam  had,  before  his  fall,  the 
intelligence  to  "  give  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;"  and  that  whatsoever  he 
called  them,  "  that  was  the  name  thereof"  by  God's  approval. 
He  must  have  had,  then,  sense  enough  to  perceive  the  promi- 
nent features  and  characters  of  each,  since  their  names  are 
known  to  represent  these  ;  and  this  required  no  small  degree 
of  intelligence.  Does  this  look  like  "  childishness  "  of  under- 
standing? 

In  the  same  article  (p.  23),  Dr.  Sleigh  explains  the  penalty 
denounced  against  Adam,  in  the  event  of  disobedience,  to  mean 
temporal  death.  "  In  the  dajr  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  become  mortal^  We  believe  he  has  given  the 
true  sense  of  the  word : — whether  it  is  the  whole  sense  is  ano- 
ther question.  But  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
curse  of  mortality,  liability  to  death,  was  meant  by  the  words 
rendered  " thou  shall  die"  But  how  strangely  he  seems  to 
forget  this  interpretation  immediately  after,  in  the  very  next 
page.  There  he  represents  Moses  as  using  the  expression, 
"thou  shalt  rftc,"  without  any  explanation,  as  if  totally  re- 
gardless of  the  interpretation  that  might  be  put  upo.i  it,  and 
even  as  not  caring  whether  or  not  it  appeared  to  contradict  his 
subsequent  record  that  "Adam  lived  930  years."  This  the 
Doctor  adduces  as  an  example  of  the  fairness  and  boldness  of 
Moses,  and  other  sacred  writers,  in  stating  things  just  as  they 
were,  even  when  they  seemed  "contradictory  or  absurd." 
He  asks,  "  what  could  appear  to  persons  then,  and  now,  more 
coatrodiclory  than  these  statements, — viz :  that  Adam  should 
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die  in  the  day  he  violated  God's  command ;  and  yet  Adam  lived 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards"?  Now,  if  Moses  used  the 
words  to  die  that  day  in  a  literal  sense,  the  passage  not  only 
appears  contradictory  to  the  other,  but  does  actually  contra- 
dict it.  Either  he  did  or  he  did  not.  Our  author  just  before 
tells  us,  that  he  merely  said  they  should  become  mortal^  and 
not  that  they  should  die  that  day.  To  what  are  we  to  under- 
stand him  as  adhering?  If  he  adheres  to  the  one,  he  makes 
Moses  inconsistent ;  and  if  to  the  other,  he  is  inconsistent  with 
himself  Such  carelessness  is  utterly  indefensible  in  any  one 
who  undertakes  so  important  a  cause.  We  may  possibly 
misunderstand  the  author's  meaning  in  the  close  of  the  article, 
for  certainly  it  is  not  very  clear.  But  if  we  can  misconceive 
it,  infidels  may  misconceive  it  too,  and  will  have  ground  to 
misrepresent  it.  ^ 

Dr.  Sleigh  deals  wonderfully  in  random  assertions.  In  this 
very  article  we  have  a  striking  instance.  He  says,  that  in  not 
more  than  one  <^case  out  of  hundreds,  can  we,  after  the  most 
minute  investigation,  discover  any  disorganization  or  alteration 
in  the  animal  machine  sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  of 
the  individual."  (p.  25.)  It  strikes  us,  that  medical  men  who 
may  happen  to  read  his  book  will  hardly  think  such  an  asser- 
tion can  be  sustained.  Even,  however,  if  it  could  be,  we  do 
not  perceive  the  pertinency  of  the  remark.  It  certainly  is  not 
a  good  way  to  meet  the  infidel  objection  to  the  argument  for 
revelation  drawn  from  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  man- 
kind for  sin.  Infidels  say,  ''  we  die  of  natural  causes,  of  dis- 
ease :"  and  who  says  or  believes'  otherwise?  Surely  it  cannot 
be  the  Doctor's  intention  to  intimate  that  men  die  mithout 
cause.  And  whether  the  traces  of  disease  be  discoverable  after 
death,  or  the  symptoms  of  disease  be  visible  before,  it  matters 
not.  In  either  case  it  is  plain  that  we  die  of  "  natural  causes  " 
— "  diseases,"  which  God  has  made  the  outlets  of  Ufe,  that  the 
sentence  of  death  may  be  fulfilled. 

Again,  he  tells  us  very  sweepingly,  that  he  "  himself  has 
performed,  or  has  been  present  at,  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  bodies  of  thousands."  (p.  25.)  When  a  person  speaks  of 
<<  thousands,"  he  ought  to  mean,  we  presume,  not  one  thousand 
or  two  thousand,  but  several  thousands.  Dr.  Sleigh,  we  under- 
stand, is  about  forty  years  old.  Supposing  him  to  have  been 
conducting  his  anatomical  researches  for  twenty  years,  and  to 
have  attended  post-mortem  examinations  at  the  rate  of  125  a 
year,  that  would  make  2,500.  It  is  some  license  of  language 
to  call  that  number  "  thousands.^  Now,  this  may  not  he  en- 
tirely fair,  because,  for  ought  we  know,  the  Doctor  may  have 
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devoted  his  time  principally  to  the  inspection  of  dead  bodies. 
But  we  know  that  medical  men  extensively  engaged  in  busi- 
ness have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  affairs  of  that  sort  to  such 
an  extent ;  and  that  others  rarely  have  the  opportunity.  Even 
Morgagni,  and  Baillie,  and  Hunter,  and  Bichat,  probably  never 
saw  "  thousands "  of  bodies  inspected.*  We  do  not  mean  to 
charge  the  Doctor  with  deliberately  stating  what  is  not  true ; 
but  we  believe  that  he  speaks  largely,  that  he  does  not  speak 
deliberately.  Should  any  of  his  readers  be  medical  gentlemen 
sceptically  inclined,  this  free  declaration,  so  contrary  to  their 
own  experience,  will  occur  to  them  as  very  improbable  to  say 
the  least,  and  may  impair  their  confidence  in  every  thing  else 
the  author  may  assert. 

But,  unwilling  as  we  are  to  go  on  finding  fault,  we  have 
more  serious  complaints  than  these  to  bring  against  our  author. 
In  the  article  <<  Axe,"  (p.  44,)  we  have  an  attempt  at  explain- 
ing, or  rather  at  explaming  ataay,  the  fact  of  the  prophet's 
causing  the  axe  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  re- 
lated in  2  Kings,  c.  vi.  v.  6,  &c.  We  cannot  see  how  any 
thing  can  be  iruide  of  the  narrative,  but  that  the  writer  meant 
to  relate  the  circumstance  as  a  miracle.  But  our  '^  advocate 
of  Divine  revelation"  denies  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
transaction  altogether,  and  pronounces  the  very  idea  that  it 
was  a  miracle  ^ preposterotis  !"  According  to  him,  it  amount- 
ed to  nothing  more  than  this : — that  the  prophet ''  hooked  it  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  water ! ! "  Did  ever  any  one  but  an  infidel, 
or  perhaps  a  German  neologist,  who  is  always  unwilling  to  see 
miracles,  give  such  a  solution  of  the  matter  before  ?  We  are  as 
indisposed  to  find  miracles  in  the  Scriptures,  when  none  are 
related,  as  any  one  can  be ;  and  therefore  we  shou'.d  find  no 
fault  with  Dr.  Sleigh  for  resolving  this  miracle  into  a  very 
small,  common  affair,  (though  its  occurrence  in  the  narrative, 
were  it  such,  would  hardly  have  been  worth  the  while,)  had 
he  assigned  any  thing  like  sufficient,  or  even  tolerable,  reasons 
for  his  explanation.  He  says,  that  miraculous  powers  are  never 
exercised  without  some  manifest  object,  and  that  there  could 
have  been  no  object  in  God's  causing  "  a  piece  of  iron  to  swim 
in  a  company  of  professed  believers,^  To  say  that  there 
could  have  been  no  object  for  a  miracle  before  ''  a  company  of 
professed  believers,^  certainly  amounts  to  nothing  when  we 

*  The  professor  of  anatomy  in  one  of  our  principal  medical  schools,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  anatomical  investigations  for  upwards  of  twenty  vears,  has 
been  present  at  the  inspection  of  about  1500  bodies  m  that  time  ;  and  this,  we  arc 
assured,  is  a  larger  number  than  any  other  persoM  in  this  country  is  likely  to  hare 
in  his  whole  Ufik 
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recollect  that  others  besides  believers  may  have  been  present 
at  the  time  ;  that  many  others  besides  believers  would  certainly 
hear  of  its  performance  from  those  who  witnessed  it ;  that  other 
miracles  were  exhibited  to  beHevers  only;  and  that  the  ob- 
jection would  applv  with  equal  force  to  the  supernatural  cha- 
racter of  the  transfiguration,  which  none  but  <<  a  company  of 
professed  believers"  saw.  Another  reason  why  the  Doctor  does 
not  believe  it  was  a  miracle  is,  that  the  prophet  cut  down  a  stick. 
He  asks,  *'  if  he  were  going  to  perform  a  miracle,  what  did  he 
want  with  a  stick  ?  "  He  might  as  well  have  asked,  if  our  Lord 
was  going  to  do  miracles,  ''  what  did  he  want  with  water  to 
produce  wine  at  the  marriaee-feast  in  Cana ;  or  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fishes  when  he  fed  the  multitudes  in  the  desert  of 
Bethsaida ;  or  with  clay  and  spittle  when  he  gave  sight  to  the 
man  born  blind ;  or  with  a  fish  when  he  needed  means  to  pay 
the  tribute  money  ?"  Anot^ier  objection  to  the  miraculous  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction  is,  that  the  prophet  inquired  the  place 
where  the  accident  had  happened.  "Why  did  he  want  to 
know  where  it  fell,  or  where  it  lay,  if  he  were  goipg  to  per- 
form a  miracle?"  How  much  force  there  is  in  this  objection 
will  be  readily  perceived  by  the  reader,  when  he  recollects  that 
the  very  same  question  was  asked  by  our  Lord,  with  reference 
to  the  body  of  Lazarus  before  he  raised  hini  from  the  dead. 
We  presume  that  was  a  miracle :  yet  Je^us  asked,  <*  Where 
have  ye  laid  him  7^^  John  zi.  34.  Upon  these  three  wretch- 
edly slender  objections  does  he  pronounce  the  belief  of  a  mira- 
cle in  the  case  as  "preposterous,"  and  explain  it  to  mean  no- 
thing more  than  the  insignificant  afiiEtir  of  the  prophet's  "hook- 
ing up"  the  iron  with  a  stick,  " depressed "  at  "one  end,"  (the 
Scripture  says  ^^cast  in  /AtMer,")  which  any  one  else  could 
have  done  as  well  as  he. 

This  is  really  no  trifling  matter:  for,  on  the  ground  here 
taken  by  the  author,  it  is  no  difficult  thing  to  proceed  very  far 
in  setting  aside  all  the  miracles.  We  might  remark  further 
upon  the  author's  method  of  despatching  the  miraculous  cures 
related  by  the  Evangelist  St.  John,  as  having  been  performed 
at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  See  his  article  Betliesda,  p.  66.  It 
is,  in  fact,  just  the  infidel  explanation  of  the  German  neologists, 
and  rests  entirely  upon  gratuitous  assumptions^  such  as^^that 
the  sacred  writer  did  not  intend  to  declare  it  as  a  fact  that  cures 
were  really  and  miraculously  wrought,  but  only  to  state  the  "  pre- 
vailing opinions "  of  the  Jews ;  and  that  the  waters  had  no 
other  than  a  natural  effect,  and  that  only  in  "  nervous  diseases ;" 
an  assumption,  by  the  way,  directly  contradicting  the  declaration 
of  Scripture  (whether  that  declaration  be  merely  a  statement  of 
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tho  prevailing  superstition  of  the  Jews,  or  something  more,)  os 
to  the  curing  of  the  <<  blind,  the  halt,  and  withered,"  and 
"  whatsoever  disease"  any  might  have. 

But  we  have  even  more  serious  fault  to  find  with  this  most  ob< 
jectionable  *'  Defensive  Dictionarv."  Under  the  article  Bible, 
p.  70.  our  author  says,  t^iat  the  "  Dook  consists  essentially  of^ — 
1st.  Historical  facts,  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  writers^  recorded ;  ^.  Divine  commands  and  divine  com* 
munications ;  and  3d.  Human  commentaries  which  the  writers, 
as  honest  men,  made,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and  opu 
nion.^^  Is  this  a  full  and  exact  statement  ofuie  character  of  the 
Holy  Book  1  Are  its  historical  details  ^iven  to  us  merely  accord* 
ing  to  ^^  the  l)est  knowledge  of  the  writers  "  ?  This  can  be  said 
of  Hume's  History  of  England,  and  of  Marshall's  hfe  of  Washing- 
ton, or  of  any  other  book  written  by  a  man  of  ordinary  credit, 
^ro  our  view  the  historical  statements  of  the  Bible  stand  upon 
the  high  and  holy  authority  of  God's  unerring  supervision  and 
guidance  of  the  composers ;  and  do  not  depend  iijpon  the  mere 
'<  knowledge"  of  men,  whicn  might,  after  all,  be  founded  upon 
mis-information,  or  mistake,  or  inadvertence,  or  forfifetfulness. 
Then  again,  to  hear  our  "  Advocate  of  Divine  Revelation"  as- 
serting that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  "  human  commen* 
taries,"  made  according  "  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and 
opinion,"  by  the  writers  who  recorded  the  divine  commands 
and  communications"!  Where  is  the  unauthorized  ^* com- 
mentary" they  ever  permitted  themselves  to  make  upon  what 
they  received  from  the  suggestions  of  the  inspiring  spirit  7  If 
there  are  passai^es  in  Scripture  containing  mere  <'  human  com* 
mentaries,"  founded  upon  the  ** opinions^'  and  ^^ judgment^ 
of  its  writers,  how  shall  we  distinguish  what  is  divine  from 
what  is  human  1  This  difficulty  did  not  fail  to  strike  tho  authox 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  his  most  unwarrantable  admission. 
But  how  doea  be  endeavour  to  meet  it?  It  seems  to  us  tlmt 
his  solution  of  the  difficulty  thus  created,  is  auite  as  dangerous 
as  the  statement  it  is  intended  to  explain.  He  says,  '^  the  very 
book  itself  tells  you  how  you  are  to  distinguisfi  the  human 
parts  of  the  bible  from  the  divine  part."  If  ms :  <<  I'hcs  1  iord 
said,"  6cc.  <<  God  spake  these  words,"  6cc.  <<  lUiar  the  word 
of  the  Lord,"  d&c.  "*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  dec.  So,  tlMtn,  W9 
are  to  understand  that  those  parts  onlv  of  tho  Oiblo  which  are 
introduced  with  one  or  other  of  these  declarations,  or  withmmui 
declaration  of  that  sort,  are  to  regarded  as  ''  the  actual  words 
of  God,"  of  divine  authority,  and  as  *Ulic  product  of  divinn  in* 
spiration  ;"  while  all  the  rest  are  to  be  regnrd«;d  an  <<  the  human 
parts"  containing  the  "commentaries,"  "  opinions,"  and  <'judg* 
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ment,''  of  the  men  by  whom  they  were  penned.     But  to  what 
a  firi^tful  issue  will  this  criterion  lead  us.     That  only  is  in- 
spire which  comes  to  us  with  a  'Uhus  saith  the  Lord,"  or 
"Grod  spake  these  words,"  &c.  Then  we  must  give  up  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Book,  as  of  mere  human  composition,  and  of 
course  of  no  authority.      Whole  books  must  by  this  rule  be 
rejected.     A  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  nc^arly 
tl^  whole  of  the  New,  must  come  down  upon  the  footing  of 
mere  human  compositions.    As  to  the  attempt  the  author 
makes  to  show  that  the  sacred  writers  were  not  "  at  aU  times 
under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God ;"  and  that,  because 
"  their  actions  were  not  all  times  under  divine  influence,"  we 
cannot  say  that  "  their  writings  were  ;"  it  betrays  a  wretched 
want  of  discrimination.     Who  ever  pretended  that  every  thins- 
that  the  men  who  penned  the  sacred  Scriptures  did,  and  said, 
and  wrote,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  was  dictated  by  the  in- 
fluence  of  inspiration  1    Nobody  certainly  ever  maintained 
such  an  extravagance.     But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  inspiration  of  our  Scriptures  ?    Whatever  else 
mey  may  have  written,  to  "  the  best  of  their  knowledge,"  and 
according  to  their  ''opinions  and  judgments,"  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  when  the  question  is  concerning  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  fact  asserted  has  no  bearing  upon  that 
question.     But  we  do  not  design  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  this  question.     It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  indicate  the 
author's  view. 

It  is  time  to  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  We  are  justified, 
we  think,  in  entering  our  protest  against  this  work  being  con- 
sidered as  "/Ac  Christian's  Defensive  Dictionary"  If  a 
Christian  had  nothing  more  to  say  for  his  faith  than  is  given 
to  him  here,  his  cause  would  stand  upon  a  very  feeble  foun- 
dation. We  warn  the  infidel  party,  then,  that  Dr.  Sleigh  is 
the  self-constituted  advocate  of  the  cause  of  Revelation  ;  and 
that  we  should  be  very  unwilling  to  rest  our  cause  upon  the 
merits  of  his  work.  They  may,  if  they  please,  assail  his  Dic- 
tionary ;  but  if  they  succeed  in  demolishing  that,  which  they 
can  easily  do,  let  them  not  think  they  have  destroyed  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  our  religion  claims  their  faith.  They 
will  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do,  after  they  have  driven  Dr. 
Sleigh  from  the  field,  before  they  can  lift  up  the  shout  of  vic- 
tory over  vanquished  Christianity. 
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As  Churchmen,  we  thank  God  for  the  signal  favour  he  has 
shown  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  original  settlement  of  the  country  almost  excluded  from 
gaining  a  footing ;  during  the  Revolutionary  conflict  the  object 
of  distrust,  aversion,  and  obloquy;  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards struggling  under  a  weight  of  complicated  prejudice — 
the  Church  has,  nevertheless,  advanced  to  her  present  prosper- 
ous and  commanding  position.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
particularly  her  progress  has  been  rapid  and  cheering ;  the  num- 
ber of  her  clergy  has  increased  nearly  fourfold,  with  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  her  congregations.  In  1814 
there  were  eight  bishops,  (three  of  whom  were  in  New- York), 
and  the  number  of  the  clergy  was  but  little  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  forty.  There  are  now  twenty-two  dioceses,  seven- 
teen bishops,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  clergy. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  external  prosperity  that  we  rejoice.  We 
are  heartily  persuaded  there  is  no  religious  communion  in  the 
country  where  the  elements  of  true  spiritual  well-being  are 
found  in  greater  proportion.  We  believe  there  is  no  body  of 
persons  "  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,"  of  whom 
it  may  more  truly  be  aflirmed  that  they  "  hold  the  faith  in  unity 
of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life." 
This  fact,  at  the  present  moment,  when  one  of  the  largest  re- 
Ugious  bodies  of  the  country  is  rent  "  from  the  centre  to  its  ut- 
most verge"  by  disastrous  schism,  is,  to  our  feelings,  a  special 
confirmation  of  the  fitness  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  pure 
religion.  Nor  is  it  less  a  confirmation  of  our  views,  to  trace 
the  progress  of  this  Church  durinsf  the  passing  of  those  events 
which  K)r  several  years  have  rendered  the  religious  history  of 
this  country  so  remarkable.     For  fifteen  or  twenty  years  our 
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country  has  been  the  theatre  for  successive  scenes  of  vulgar 
extravagance  and  revoltine  fanaticism,  which  scarcely  find  a 
parallel  m  the  worst  and  wilde&t  days  of  the  English  Common* 
wealth.     A  period  of  comparative  apathy,  from  previous  over- 
exhaustion,  has  now  indeed  succeeded ;  and  although  a  viru- 
lent contest,  growing  out  of  those  scenes,  is  now  ^oing  on 
among  the  leaders  otopixjsite  parties  in  the  communion  refer- 
red to,  in  relation  to  points  oi  ecclesiastical  organization  and 
discipline,  yet  we  hear  but  little  now  of  the  motions  and  suc- 
cesses of  those  notorious  perambulating  apostles  of  fiuiaticism, 
whose  " protracted  meetings,"  "new  measures,"  "revivals," and 
multitudes  of  "  converte,"  were  not  long  mo  the  theme  of  so 
many  bulletins  and  jubilations  uttered  from  the  religious  presses 
under  their  influence.    In  fact,  they  have. worn  out  tlie  excita- 
bility of  the  popular  mind.     They  have  administered  continu- 
ally increasing  stimulants  until  nothing  sufficiently  exciting 
now  remains.     In  the  mean  time  many  eyes  among  the  people, 
once  dazzled,  have  become  open  to  see  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
their  jEsLnatical  proceedings  and  licentious  doctrines.    These 
fruits  are  visible  enough  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  ties  (hat 
united  their  pastors  and  people— in  the  destruction  of  the  ap- 
propriate authority  and  influence  of  their  ministry-^in  the  mul- 
titudes of  unworthy  members  admitted  to  their  communion,  and 
subsequently  falling  ofi*  into  open  apostacy^  or  else  continuing 
in  their  bosom  the  authors  or  dupes  of  all  sorts  of  disorgan- 
izing and  licentious  principles^ — and  finally,  in  the  contempt 
which,  from  all  these  causes,  has  been  brought  even  upon  the 
venerable  name  of  Relififion  itself,  in  the  minds  of  the  irreli- 
gious, and  in  the  ten-fold  increase  of  infidelity  and  skepticism* 
We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  go  into  a  detailed 
history  of  religious  fanaticism  in  pur  country  for  several  years 
past ;  otherwise  it  would  be  easy  to  justify  aU  we  have  said, 
and  much  more  than  we  have  said^  by  the  most  abundant  and 
unquestionable  evidence.    But  the  truth  of  these  things  is 
sufficiently  known  to  most  of  those  for  whom  we  write,  and 
we  have  adverted  to  them  simply  to  direct  attention  to  the  con- 
trast presented  by  the  Episcopal  Church  during  this  period. 
Not  only  has  she  steadily  advanced  in  numbers  and  influence, 
but  she  has  presented  ah  edifyingspectacleof  purity  and  order. 
Nor  have  the  revolting  scenes  presented  in  otner  communions 
operated  to  preserve  the  Church  in  the  repose  of  a  mere  cold 
and  spiritless  formalism,  rejoicing  in  her  external  order  and 
dignified  "  form  <rf  sound  words,"  but  indiflferent  or  hostile  to 
the  inward  power  of  genuine  godliness,  whose  spirit  it  was  in- 
tended, in  the  fiaming  of  the  Church,  should  glow  oil  the  more 
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purely  and  fervently  within  the  sacred  enclosures  which  pro- 
tect it.  It  would  be  nothing  strange,  indeed,  if  something  of 
this  effect  should  have  been  product ;  for  it  is  the  tendency 
of  one  extreme  to  throw  the  mind  of  the  unsympathizing  ob- 
server to  the  opposite  extreme.  We  believe,  however,  that  such 
has  been  scarcely  at  all  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
not  a  deeper  conviction  than  that  there  has  been  not  only  a 
Rowing  intelligent  attachment,  a  hearty  well-principled  devo- 
tion to  the  distinctive  principles,  and  to  the  external  institutions 
and  forms  of  the  Church ;  but  a  decided  increase  throughout 
our  whole  body,  in  the  love  of  true  Christian  doctrine  and  in 
pious  zeal  for  the  interests  of  spiritual  religion.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
external  order  to  preserve  the  internal  spirit  of  religion  in  its 
purity  and  power,  and  a  growing  conviction  of  the  admirable 
adaptation  of  the  peculiar  constitution  and  forms  of  the 
Church  to  promote  the  full  and  uncorrupted  influence  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  set  forth  in  its  articles  and  Uturgy  : — and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  equally  growing  convic- 
tion of  the  practioil  worthlessness  even  of  the  divinely  adapted 
outward  institutions  of  the  Church,  except  as  they  actually 
cherish  the  inward  spirit  of  religion  and  promote  the  practice 
of  true  i^liness. 

It  is  in  this  two-fold  progress  that  we  see  a  decided  and 
cheering  approximation  to  that  true  unity  which  constitutes 
the  excellent  glory  of  the  Church  in  its  ideal  construction — 
outward  ApoflS^lic  order,  and  inward  Evangelical  doctrine  and 
spirit ;  the  former  as  the  means,  the  latter  as  tlie  end ;  and  both 
in  their  mutual  relatioa  and  just  proportion  inseparable  and  in- 
violable. It  was  this  unity  of  spirit  that  presided  over  the 
General  Convention  of  1835,  and  which  in  its  various  mani- 
festations and  results  made  it,  as  we  must  believe,  a  memorable 
and  auspicious  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Never 
was  there  a  period  when  from  every  quarter  came  up  the  ex- 
pression of  warmer  attachment  to  the  external  order  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  disposition — passing:  by  all  minor  quc^stions 
left  undecided  in  the  framing  of  its  articles — to  unite  as  one 
in  sustaining  and  extending  that  order  in  all  iu  integrity. 
Equally  decisive  and  delightful^  tco,  was  the  munifestation  of  a 
hearty  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Chri^  and  for  the  promotion  of  tlie  internal  interests  of  true 
religion.  We  might  find  various  illustrations  of  thi-se  rerimrks 
in  the  doings  of  Uiat  Convention,  but  we  presume  it  is  need- 
less to  adduce  them.  The  purpose  of  this  article  lends  us, 
however,  to  refer  to  one  memorable  act—  the  recognition  of 
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the  Church  as  one  great  society  for  the  extension  of  Christianity, 
whose  "  field  is  the  world,"  and  to  the  system  of  Home  and 
Foreign  operations  then  organized,  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  subject  to  its  direction,  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  ac- 
knowledged duty. 

The  action  of  the  Convention  on  this  subject,  we  regarded, 
at  the  time,  not  only  as  the  effect  and  manifestation  of  the 
progress  of  the  right  spirit  of  union  in  the  Church,  but  also 
as  a  cause  that  in  its  turti  would  redouble  the  movement  that 
gave  it  birth — would  bind  the  Church  more  closely  together 
m  the  best  of  all  bonds,  a  mutual  hearty  zeal  for  the  illumina- 
tion and  salvation  of  the  world ;  and  that  in  labouring  together 
for  this  great  common  end,  some  of  the  few  points  o?  real  dif- 
ference would  be  forgotten,  and  others  amicably  left  to  be  held 
according  to  each  one's  light ;  while  the  rest,  resulting  wholly 
from  mutual  misconception  and  prejudice,  would  altogether 
disappear  in  the  brotherly  communion  of  counsel  and  action 
thus  established. 

In  this  view  we  cannot  as  yet  believe  ourselves  mistaken. 
There  are  some,  we  are  aware,  who  will  think  that  our  expec- 
tations were  too  sanffuine,  and  that  events  have  proved  it.  We 
cannot  think  so.  The  few  specks  of  cloud  which  at  one  time 
threatened,  as  many  thought,  to  overcast  the  whole  sky,  por- 
tending a  general  storm — we  then  regarded  as  local  ana  tran- 
sient. They  have  passed  away.  The  promise  of  the  morning 
has,  in  our  view,  been  substantially  redeemed  ;  and  a  brighter 
and  still  brighter  day  is  before  us.  We  cannot  but  believe  that 
there  is,  throughout  the  great  body  of  the  communion,  a  dis- 
position stronjB:er  and  more  general  than  ever  before,  to  "study 
the  things  which  make  for  peace  ;"  and  where  this  wUl  exists 
it  will  find  a  loay^  and  that  without  compromising  on  either 
hand  conscientious  convictions  of  truth  and  duty.  The 
Church — recognizing  itself  as,  by  its  constitution,  a  great  Apos- 
tolic Society  for  the  Extension  of  the  Gospel — calls  upon  her 
faithful  members  to  work  together  for  the  enlightening  and 
saving  of  our  country  and  the  world.  Mutual  cooperation  for 
this  great  object  has  in  itself  an  influence  to  increase  the  Apos- 
tolic spirit  of  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christijinity  abroad,  and  to 
brighten  the  golden  chain  of  brotherly  union  at  home ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  by  its  tendency  to  increase  the  actual  power 
of  religion — to  make  ns  every  way  better  Christians,  it  che- 
rishes that  "  most  excellent  gift  of  charity  which  is  the  very 
bond  of  peace  "  as  "  of  all  virtues." 

But  whatever  may  be  thought — or  whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
act truth— in  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  the  Church  has 
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"  already  attained,"  or  is  "  already  perfect ;"  no  one  can  douht 
that  our  remarks  have  at  least  indicated  the  true  ^roal  to  which 
our  eyes  should  ever  be  directed,  and  towards  which  we  should 
continually  <<  press  forward."  At  all  events  we  have  indicated 
what  we  regard  as  our  duty  in  the  conduct  of  this  journal — 
to  extend,  namely,  the  Church  in  its  full  integrity  and  com- 
pleteness of  external  order  and  inward  Christian  spirit,  in  their 
just  and  inseparable  connexion.  For  herein  alone,  as  we  be- 
lieve, can  be  realized  that  noble  idea  of  Unity  which  shone  so 
clear  and  bright  before  the  minds,  and  ever  presided  over  the 
labours,  of  those  great  and  glorious  spirits,  the  reformers  and 
founders  of  the  English  Church.  By  the  contemplation  of  this 
noble  idea  we  wish  that  our  exertions  may  ever  be  animated; 
and  we  shall  embrace  every  proper  occasion  to  recall  it  to  the 
minds  and  commend  it  to  the  affections  of  Churchmen.  At 
the  same  time  we  desire  no  unity  growing:  out  of  indifference 
to  truth.  We  affect  none  of  that  silly  liberality  which  wilfully 
shuts  its  eyes  to  things  that  differ.  On  every  important  ques- 
tion of  religious  or  ecclesiastical  interest  we  mean  to  utter  our 
opinions  distinctly  and  freely.  But  we  honestly  believe  there 
is  no  ground  for  party  strife  ;  there  is  no  question  concerning 
Christian  doctrine  or  Church  order  which  need  be  discussed 
in  the 'spirit  of  party.  The  lines  of  party  distinction,  if  they 
ever  existed,  are  now  to  a  great  extent  broken  up.  They  may 
be  drawn  again ;  it  would  perhaps  be  expecting  too  much  from 
human  nature  to  dream  otherwise ;  but  we  cannot  believe  they 
will  ever  result  from  any  separation  or  imperfect  holding  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  good  Churchmanship— Gospel  truth 
and  Primitive  order.  Certain  it  is  that  particular  differences  of 
opinion  and  feelinj^  on  these  points,  which  were  once  supposed 
to  be  distinctive  of^  party  division,  have  now  to  a  great  extent 
disappeared  in  the  growing  conviction  on  both  hands  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  difference — that  there  is  no  need  of  exalting 
the  importance  of  the  truth  on  the  one  hand  at  the  expense  of 
the  truth  on  the  other  ;  but  that  both,  in  their  just  proportion, 
are  one  and  inseparable.  The  Gospel  in  the  Chuch  is 
now,  we  sincerely  believe,  the  noble  watchword  to  which  the 
great  body  of  the  faithful  in  our  communion  respond  with  all 
their  hearts.  We  do  not  admit  there  is  any  good  ground  to 
fear  a  disposition  to  extend  the  Church  without  the  Uospel,  or 
the  Gospel  without  the  Church.  And  as  to  particular  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  under  the  general  ones :  What  is  the 
Gospel,  or  What  is  the  Church, — we  believe  there  is  a  cordial 
disposition  to  rest  in  the  decision  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the 
formularies  of  the  Church.    We  believe  that  such  questions 
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may  be  freely  discuased,  salva  fide  et  salva  eedesia^  without 
implyins:  a  less  cordial  attachment  to  the  distinctive  principles 
of  the  Church,  and  submission  to  the  authority  of  its  standards 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  without  implj^ing  a  disposition  to  exalt 
the  divine  order  of  the  Church  at  the  expense  of  Christiaa 
truth  and  true  godliness  on  the  other.  In  this  way,  holding 
together  the  great  essential  points  of  belief,  as  they  are  set  fortn 
in  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the  Church,  individual  diversities 
of  opinion  and  sentiment  on  subordinate  matters — which  in 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  must  always  exist — ^need  not 
impair  the  unity  of  spirit  and  the  bond  of  pjcace.  This  is  what 
we  desire  to  see  fully  realized ;  and  in  this  desire  we  cannot 
doubt  there  is  a  hearty  concurrence  throughout  the  Church. 
We  trust  that  on  every  hand  a  disposition  exists  which  would 
repel  and  rebuke  any  attempt  to  revive  the  odium  of  party  dis- 
tinctions, and  to  kinale  the  name  of  discord.  The  great  object 
in  which  all  hearts  should  unite,  is  the  extension  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Church. 

We  have  said  that  we  regarded  the  spirit  which  presided 
over  the  General  Convention  of  1835  as  an  indication  of  pro- 
gress towards  the  true  unity  of  the  Church,  and  ako  as  auspi- 
cious of  a  redoubled  movement  in  that  direction.  We  might 
adduce  many  illustrations  of  this  increasing  progress  of  just 
views  and  riffht  feelings.  But  we  have  time  only  to  advert  to 
tlie  Bishop  of  Ohio's  second  Charge,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  a  production  every  way 
admirable  for  its  tone  and  principles.  It  should  be  read  again 
and  again  by  every  Churchman  :  and  coming  from  the  high 
quarter  it  does,  we  trust  it  will  have  the  happiest  and  most  ex- 
tensive influence.  It  exhibits,  in  just  pmportion  and  beautiful 
union,  the  two  great  elements  of  true  Church  prosperity,  to 
which  wo  have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  can 
desire  nothing  better  for  the  Church  than  that  the  spirit  of  this 
excellent  discourse  may  pervade  every  heart  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful.  Although  this  Charge  has  now 
been  for  many  months  before  the  public,  and  has,  we  hope, 
been  extensively  read,  yet  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  transferring  to  our  pages  a  few  passages. 

Speaking  of  the  evidence  there  is  ^*  of  strong  and  increasing 
attachment  to  the  order  and  government,  the  worship  and 
ministry  which  distinguish  our  Church,"  the  Bishop  of  Ohio 
goes  on  to  say  : — 

**  Such  attachment  is  the  bond  of  oar  unity.  The  Charch,  at  m 
CkurcK  can  have  no  atabilityy  no  force,  without  it.  To  promot* 
■uch  attachment,  without  bigotry  or  formality ;  to  make  It  enlight- 
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eoed  as  well  m  afiectionate ;  and  ihuk  to  me  it,  not  as  a  aabatitute 
for,  but  as  a  very  important  aiuiliary  to,  the  direct  influence  of  di. 
vine  truth  upon  the  heart,  and  the  steadfastneas  of  Christian  cha* 
racter ;  is  a  very  considerable  matter  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry — 
too  little  valued  indeed;  but  with  the  permanent  importance  of 
which  1  am  more  and  more  impressed  by  every  new  lesson  of  expe- 
rience and  observation.  Inward  and  spiritual  ties  are  not  enough 
for  the  holding  together  of  the  several  parts  of  the  outward  aiid  vis* 
Me  Church,  They  may  all  remain,  and  yet  the  Church,  as  a 
visible  society,  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  her  influence,  as  conserva. 
ti  ve  and  promotive  of  the  Crospel,  almost  destro3red.  Unity  in  certain 
visible  institutions  is  essential  to  unity  in  a  visible  Church.  Attach, 
ment  to  those  visible  institutions  is  the  strength  of  such  unity. 
Where  such  attachment  does  not  exist  there  is  no  bond  of  peace. 
To  set  little  value  upon  it,  because  it  is  not  religion,  is  as  foolish  as 
to  despise  the  fencing  of  the  corn-field  because  it  is  not  the  grain. 
Not  to  promote  it,  for  fear  of  promoting  sectarism,  is  as  if  you 
should  not  educate  your  children  to  love  their  home  and  their  pa- 
rents'  laws,  lest  they  look  with  too  little  kindness  upon  others. 

**  No,  my  brethren !     If  we  would  promote  the  spirit  of  vital  god- 
liness  in  the  world,  we  most  promote  it  in  connexion  with,  and  by 
means  of,  that  only  body — the  Church— which  the  Lord  has  built  as 
the  earthly  house  of  its  tabernacle  in  this  wilderness.     You  may  as 
well  expect  your  minds  to  be  in  health  while  your  bodies  are  dis- 
eased, as  that  the  spirit  of  religion  will  flourish,  while  the  body  of 
religion,  the  visible  Church,  is  disordered.     But  you  cannot  promote 
the  Church,  as  a  visible  society,  without  selecting  some  one  out  of 
the  various  forms  under  which  its  visibility  is  presented,  and  dis- 
tinctly preferring  that  one  above  all  others,  as  most  according  to 
the  Scriptures  and  most  beneficial  to  the  Gospel.     I  cannot,  there- 
fore, my  brethren,  but  think  it  a  hopeful  indication  of  the  prospects 
of  true  religion  in  our  Church,  when  I  see  the  affections  of  our  peo- 
ple embracing  with  a  preference,  more  and  more  distinct  and  en- 
lightened, those  external  peculiarities  of  our  order  and  worship,  with 
which,  in  my  view,  there  are  none  to  be  compared  either  in  point  of 
scriptunal  authority,  ecclesiastical  precedent,  or  intrinsic  adaptation* 
Such  attachment  to  the  externals  of  a  Church  is  not  religion,  but 
religion  would  not  long  remain  in  the  world  without  it.     I  can  con» 
ceive  of  a  person's  being  a  true  Christian  and  yet  possessing  it  in 
very  slight  degree — a  true  Christian ;  but  not  a  steadfast,   con- 
sistent, well-balanced  and  well. protected  Christian.     But  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  community  of  Christians,  equally  destitute,  and  yet  re- 
maining long  undivided  by  difibrence  of  opinion,  unconvulsed  by 
varieties  of  measures,  except  in  proportion  as  their  bond  of  peace  is 
the  contentment  of  spiritual  death. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  increase  of  our  churches  and  ministers.  In 
this  connexion  it  should  be  stated  that  additional  supplies  of  tho 
means  of  grace  have  only  opened  the  way  to  new  fields  of  labour. 
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and  excited  the  destitute  to  more  urgent  applications  for  our  so- 
lemn ordinances  and  divinely  constituted  ministry.  There  never 
was  a  time,  in  the  history  of  our  Church  in  these  States,  when  the 
attention  of  the  sober-minded  and  devout,  of  the  lovers  of  esta- 
blished order  and  character  in  religious  institution?,  was  so  generally 
directed  to  what  we  consider  our  peculiar  blessings  in  these  re- 
spects, as  the  present.  If  this  remark  be  true  of  the  bounds  of  our 
Church  in  general,  it  is  specially  true  of  our  Church  in  this 
Diocese. 

M  While  the  attachment  of  those  who,  having  been  educated  under 
her  institutions,  are  now  scattered  Abroad  where  her  sanctuaries 
are  not  found  and  her  ministry  is  not  known,  instead  of  growing 
weaker,  is  fastening  the  more  aflfectionately  upon  the  distinctive  so- 
briety, dignity  and  purity  of  her  ordinances ;  there  is  among  many 
others  a  manifest  vanishing  of  antiquated  prejudice  against  them, 
accompanied  by  a  remarkable  disposition  of  serious  and  reflecting 
minds  to  consider  the  protection  they  afibrd  against  that  spirit  of 
reckless  innovation,  contemptuous  insubordination,  formal  fanati- 
cism  and  fanatical  informality  which  the  sober-minded  of  all  Chris- 
tian denominations  are  so  much  lamenting  'is  an  appalling  exhibi- 
tion of  the  religious  temper  of  the  tiroes,     p.  4—^. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  remarks  respecting  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Church  "  in  the  life  and  power  of  true  piety  " : — 

**  [t  is  our  great  happiness  to  know,  as  well  by  personal  observa- 
tion  as  by  universal  remark,  that  what  we  have  stated  with  regard 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  in  this  Diocese,  in  its  external  in- 
stitutions and  relations,  and  its  internal  spirit,  is  applicable,  in  a  very 
encouraging  extent,  to  the  state  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  general 
of  these  United  States.  Very  marked  indeed,  most  precious  and  joy- 
ful, has  been  her  advancement  during  a  few  years  in  the  preaching 
and  teaching,  the  knowledge,  experience,  and  active  exercise  of  true 
religion ;  fervent  and  solemn,  elevated  and  humble,  zealous  and 
simple  religion. 

"  In  this  blessed  improvement,  one  thing  is  peculiar  and  specially 
promising.  Our  Church,  instead  of  becoming  debilitated  in  her 
central  energies  for  efficient  control  and  united  action,  in  proportion 
as  she  has  reached  out  her  arms  to  more  distant  domains  and  em- 
braced a  wider  community,  has  evidently  increased,  as  much  in 
consolidation,  as  in  extension ;  as  much  in  the  compactness,  as  in 
the  variety  of  her  parts ;  as  much  in  her  ability  to  regulate  the 
fields  already  possessed,  as  in  her  activity  and  enterprise  to  increase 
their  number;  as  much  in  the  deeper  rooting  of  her  essential  prin- 
ciples, as  in  the  more  abundant  ramification  and  fruitfulness  of  her 
many  branches.  The  branches  have  gone  out  far  and  wide ;  and 
each,  by  sending  down  roots  into  the  soil  over  which  it  spreads, 
has  made  a  support  of  its  own  ;  but  in  such  a  way  as  that,  instead 
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of  looseniog  its  hold  upon  the  common  trunk,  it  still  profits  by  its 
parent  strength  and  reciprocates  the  benefit. 

**  The  spirit  of  controversy  and  of  party  has  greatly  subsided  in 
our  Church ;  not,  I  think,  because  we  have  very  much  increased  in 
unity  of  opinion  oti  topics  of  former  disagreement,  or  in  indifierence 
to  opinions,  once  held,  with  regard  to  them ;  but  on  account  of 
what  is  far  better,  a  great  increase  of  active  zeal  for  those  more 
vital  topics  of  gospel  truth  on  which  we  did  not  differ,  and  of  mani* 
fest  attachment  to  those  great  features  of  our  institutions  of  which 
daily  experience  and  observation  are  making  all  of  us  the  more 
strenuous  advocates. 

"  There  are  not  many  signs  of  prosperity  in  a  Church  more  en- 
couraging  than  the  concurrence  of  three  features  of  character — a 
general  and  intelligent  increase  of  desire  and  effbrt  to  do  the  great 
work  of  the  Church  in  spreading  the  gospel ;  a  corresponding  at- 
tachment and  conformity  to  the  principles  and  laws  of  the  church- 
order  and  subordination,  in  parochial,  diocesan,  and  general  move- 
ments ;  and  a  growing  ability  among  the  holders  of  differing 
opinions  in  secondary  matters  of  doctrine  or  polity,  to  act  together, 
in  unity  of  spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace,  for  all  those  cardinal  ob. 
jects  on  which  the  progress  of  religion  essentially  depends.  Under 
this  happy  concurrence,  the  Church  will  not  only  '*  bring  forth 
fruit "  ;  but  its  fruit  may  be  expected  *'  to  renutin.**  Such  1  believe 
to  be  a  most  interesting  sign  of  the  present  times  within  our  bor- 
ders.    May  the  Lord  confirm  it  unto  the  end  !" 

Among  the  causes  of  this  spiritual  advancement,  the  Bishop 
of  Ohio  mentions,  first,  "  that  instead  of  any  novelties  of  doc- 
trine or  expedient  in  our  ministry,  there  has  been  a  decided 
^oing  back  to  the  '<  old  paths  trodden  by  the  martyred  Re- 
formers of  our  parent  Church";  and  secondly,  "improved 
views  of  the  Sacraments  and  of  Confirmation."  Upon  each  of 
these  topics  there  are  some  excellent  remarks. 

Nor  is  this  Charge  less  admirable  for  the  force  and  eloquence 
with  which  the  dan^rs  of  the  Church  are  pointed  out,  the 
nature  of  her  true  spiritual  prosperity  exhibited,  and  her  duty 
in  this  respect  enforced.  We  weaken  their  impressiveness  by 
separating  them  from  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  but  we  cannot 
forbear  quoting  one  or  two  passages  more. 

"  I  refer  a  very  large  portion  of  the  great  evils  which  have  come 
upon  the  Protestant  communities  of  this  age,  and  the  prospect  of  their 
alarming  increase,  to  the  putting  asunder,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
these  two  things  which  God  has  joined,  to  be  carried  on  together, 
not  only  in  the  sacraments,  but  in  all  the  worship  and  doinssof  the 
Church,  the  outward  and  visible — the  inward  and  spiritual.  In  seek- 
ing the  latter,  its  necessary  connexion  with  the  former  has  been  too 
much  overlooked."      ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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^  The  harvest  is  not  yet  passed,  but  the  first  fruits  have  been 
sufficiently  exhibited.  The  heresies  that  have  grown  up  amidst  the 
fragments  of  the  broken  walls  and  neglected  gate- ways  of  the  visible 
Church,  in  some  parts  of  our  Christendom,  mocking  all  efibrts  to 
eradicate  them ;  the  growing  neglect  of  public  worship,  so  much 
complained  of;  the  wandering  of  the  rising  generation  from  the 
paths  of  their  pious  ancestry — the  daily  decreasing  hold  of  a  set- 
tied  and  permanent  piutoral  ministry,  upon  the  afiections  of  the  flock ; 
the  appetite  for  change  of  ministry,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
effected  ;  the  daily  encroachment  upon  the  office  and  authority  pe- 
culiar to  the  ministry  and  the  alarming  pressure  under  which  the 
Pastor,  especially  in  his  choice  of  expedients  for  usefulness  and  in 
the  use  of  discipline,  is  more  and  more  bowed  down  into  submission 
to  the  sheep  of  the  pasture,  no  matter  how  untaught  or  how  misled 
— the  thirst  for  new  and  exciting  modes  of  preaching  and  promot- 
ing  religion ;  the  miserable  dryness  that  produces  this  outcry  for 
stimulating  measures  of  relief;  the  hasty  adoption  of  whatever  has 
obtained  the  repute  of  a  successful  contrivance  for  creating  excite- 
ment,  leading  to  a  contemptuous  laying  aside  of  grave  and  venera- 
ble usages,  as  if  in  all  the  past  the  Church  bad  been  only  in  child- 
hood, and  all  that  adhere  to  her  examples  were  still  in  infancy ;  the 
strifes  and  divisions  that  have  sprrung  up  over  this  field  and  are 
now  ripe  with  the  seeds  of  manifold  more  ;  the  addition  of  new  and 
arbitrary  terms  of  communion,  as  if  the  Lord's  Table  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  caprice  of  every  congregation  or  sect ;  the  unauthor- 
ised ministers  that  have  taken  advantage  of  the  many  breaches  in 
the  wall  of  the  vineyard  to  enter  in  and  spread  the  infection  of 
deadly  errors — the  liberty  afforded  to  the  cold-hearted  but  heated 
fanatic  to  stalk  at  large,  torch  in  hand,  and  lay  waste  the  work  of 
years  of  patient,  faithful  labour ;  raising  the  flock  against  its  shep- 
herd ;  subdividing  congregations  till  each  fragment  becomes  too 
small  to  live ;  dropping  his  drag-net  into  every  stream ;  attract, 
ing  attention  by  every  stratagem ;  and  under  the  name  of  converts 
to  Christ,  hurrying  all  that  are  caught,  however  dissimilar  in 
every  thing  but  a  public  adoption  of  the  livery  of  their  leader,  into 
a  public  profession  of  religion  ;  while  lovers  of  truth  are  ashamed, 
the  impenitent  are  hardened,  and  infidels  scofi*;  these  bitter  things 
are  some  of  the  fruits  already  reaped,  for  which  multitudes  of  sober- 
minded  Christians,  of  all  names,  are  in  great  mourning,  lamenting 
after  times  that  with  many  have  passed  away — times  of  order  and 
peace,  of  government  and  soberness — anxiously  casting  about  for 
some  remedy,  or  at  least  some  refuge,  till  this  storm  be  overpast. 

*'  But  the  harvest  is  not  yet  ended.  Desolations  are  still  deter- 
mined.    The  whirlwind  is  yet  to  be  reaped. 

"The  beginning  of  all  is  to  be  found  a  long  distance  back  ;  when, 
for  the  promoting  of  a  more  spiritual  state  of  religion.  Christians 
began  to  undervalue  external  institutions,  putting  them  at  the  mercy 
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of  individual  or  local  caprice  and  fancy.  The  beginning,  appa. 
rently  inconsiderable,  and  unobserved,  except  by  a  few  that  were 
wise,  was  **  as  the  letting  out  of  water."  By  making  all  kindred 
streams  its  tributaries,  it  hath  swollen  to  a  desolating  flood.  Its 
first  object  was  a  more  vital  faith ;  its  last  result  wUl  be  a  more 
hardened  infidelity." 

**  The  evils  I  have  described  have  gained  no  foothold  within  our 
Church.  On  the  contrary,  while  they  have  been  developing  them- 
selves so  rapidly  around  us,  we  have  not  only  been  protected  against 
them,  but  have  been  growing  more  settled  in  the  very  things  which 
those  evils  oppose.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  Where  we  are,  in  regard  to  insti- 
tutions, by  all  means  let  us  '  stand ;'  but  our  great  matter  to  see 
after  is  that  we  may  'stand,  having  our  loins  girt  about  with  truth, 
and  putting  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness,  and  the  shield  of 
faith,  and  taking  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the 
spirit — praying  always,  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the 
spirit,'  for  all  saints,  but  especially  for  our  Ministry  '  that  utterance 
may  be  given '  unto  them,  with  more  and  more  boldness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  love  and  faith,  *  to  make  known  the  mystery  of'  the 
Gospel/ 

'<  It  is  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  Church,  which,  in  her  special 
circumstances  at  this  time,  should  receive  the  most  earnest  solici- 
tude of  her  members.  We  are  well  built  up,  in  many  respects,  as  a 
visible  body.  We  need  to  be  much  more  built  up  *  a  spiritual  house, 
a  holy  priesthood,  to  ofier  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ.'  *  *  *  *  gut^  is  there  no  cause  to  apprehend 
a  deadening  effect  upon  our  further  progress  in  spiritual  attainment 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  7  When 
so  many  causes  are  operating  to  show  the  evil  of  a  low  estimate  of 
the  value  of  a  fixed,  well-defined,  and  palpable  system  of  external 
appointments  in  the  Church — when  attention  to  this  neglected  sub. 
ject  is  so  fast  reviving,  and  we  all  feel  that  much  of  our  immunity 
from  the  evil  alluded  to,  is  attributable,  under  God,  to  the  firmness 
with  which  our  communion  has  held  on  to  such  a  system ;  is  there 
no  danger  of  our  being  led  to  concentrate  too  much  thought  and 
interest  on  these  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  to  a  paralysing 
neglect  of  things  unseen  and  eternal?' 

When  all  around  there  is  so  much  to  turn  our  thought  upon  the 
great  value  of  the  institutions  we  have  inherited  from  the  wisdom, 
piety,  moderation  and  steadfastness  of  our  parent  Church  ;  is  there 
no  danger  of  our  contracting  a  self-complacency,  a  pride  of  privi- 
lege, a  degree  of  satisfaction  with  what  we  attained,  which  will  as 
much  prevent  that  spirit  of  thankfulness,  humility  and  prayer,  with 
which  we  should  always  look  to  God  for  more  grace,  as  it  will  promote 
just  that  spirit  of  pharisaic  and  offensive  superciliousness  with 
which  we  ought  never  to  look  upon  a  fellow  Christian  ?" 
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We  have  devoted  much  more  space  than  we  intended  to  this 
^neral  expression  of  our  views  respecting  the  position  of  the 
Church,  and  the  spirit  which  ought  to  pervade  and  animate 
the  whole  communion.  We  wish  now  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  some  more  special  considerations.  There  are 
some  objects  of  the  very  highest  importance,  as  we  conceive, 
to  the  extension  and  prosperity  of  the  Church,  which  have  not 
received  a  due  degree  of  attention,  nor  awakened  the  interest 
they  ought  to  excite. 

"We  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  state  of  education  in  this 
country.  The  influences  of  education,  of  literature,  and  of  the 
popular  press,  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  country,  to  a  great 
extent  operate  either  independently  of  the  Church  or  hostile 
to  its  spirit ;  to  a  frightful  extent,  indeed,  these  influences  are 
unhallowed,  unchristian,  godless.  But  what,  and  how  much, 
is  the  Church  doing  to  check  these  unfriendly  and  pemicions 
influences  ?  What  efibrts  is  the  Church  making  to  get  hold 
of  the  education  and  to  form  the  mind  of  this  great  country  ? 
Look  to  the  schools  and  colleges,  those  mighty  instruments  of 
influence  upon  the  mind  and  character  of  a  nation.  In  whose 
hands  are  these  instruments?  We  cannot  think  that  the 
Church  has  yet  effected,  in  this  respect,  any  thing  commensu- 
rate with  her  resources,  or  with  the  importance  ana  the  pressing 
claims  of  these  objects.  Would  God  the  Church  throughout 
our  land  mi^ht  awaken  to  see  and  feel  her  duty  and  her  wis- 
dom in  relation  to  this  subject.  Would  God  she  would  in  this 
respect  imitate  the  profound  and  sagacious  policy  of  the  Romish 
communion.  For  many  years  the  Romish  Church  has  been 
indefatigably  employed  in  planting  her  schools  and  colleges 
over  our  land,  and  particularly  in  the  ^reat  West,  and  getting 
possession  of  these  fountain  heads  of  influence  to  form  the 
mind  and  thinking  of  the  country.  Wherever  her  clergy 
spread  themselves,  they  go  not  only  to  erect  churches,  to  cele- 
brate the  rites  and  ])roclaim  the  doctrines  of  their  communion, 
but  also  to  establish  institutions  of  education  and  learning. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which  their  exertions  are  di- 
rected. It  is  a  prominent  and  clearly-defined  feature  of  their 
sagacious  policy,  not  only  to  have  the  entire  and  exclusive 
control  of  the  education  of  the  young  belonging  to  their  own 
communion  ;  but,  by  the  number  and  the  judicious  location  of 
their  institutions  for  the  education  of  both  sexes,  by  the  cheap- 
ness and  excellence  of  the  education  they  impart,  (or  persuade 
the  community  that  they  impart,)  to  gather  within  the  walls  of 
their  seminaries  the  largest  possible  number  of  pupils  from 
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other  coinmnnions.  This  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  they  do. 
Thousands  of  children  and  youth  of  Protestant  parents  receive 
instruction  every  year  in  Romish  schools,  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  adapted  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Church 
over  the  youthful  imagination  and  heart  To  these  labours  of 
instruction  Rome  devotes  a  multitude  of  her  most  accomplished 
clergy — able,  learned,  shrewd,  and  indefatigable ;  and  they 
are  furnished,  from  some  quarter  or  other,  with  all  the  fundbs 
and  material  conditions  requisite  to  render  their  institutions  at- 
tractive and  imposing,  and  to  enable  them  to  offer  at  a  cheap 
rate  superior  advantages  for  the  accommodation  and  instruc- 
tion of  pupils.* 

Nor  have  other  religious  communions  been  wanting  in  a 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  nor  in  exertions 
to  extend  their  influence  by  these  means.  We  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  not  in  time 
past  been  proportionably  zealous  and  active.  We  wish  to  urge 
this  subject  upon  the  serious  consideration  of  all  intelligent 
members  of  our  communion.  Unless  the  Church  comes  to  see 
and  feel  her  duty  and  her  wisdom  in  this  respect  in  a  more 
effectual  degree,  how  can  she  hope  to  carry  on  the  great  Mis- 
sionary enterprise  at  home  and  abroad,  to  which  she  stands 
pledged  ?  Where  is  she  to  find  a  supply  for  the  ever-increas- 
ing demand  for  missionary  labourers  to  go  forth  through  our 
country  and  through  the  world  ?*— Besides,  it  deserves  to  be  far 
more  profoundly  considered  than  has  yet  been  done,  that  the 
way  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  is  to  extend 
the  Church — its  institutions,  its  principles,  and  its  spirit,  in  our 
own  land  ;  and  that  to  do  this  most  effectually,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  send  forth  domestic  Missionaries,  but  also  to  in- 
crease and  improve  our  literary  institutions — to  establish  su- 
perior schools  and  colleges — to  get  a  deeper  and  wider  hold 
upon  the  education  of  the  country  and  upon  the  popular  press 
— and  in  every  possible  way  to  strive  to  purify  and  control 
these  mighty  sources  of  popular  influence. 

On  the  subject  of  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Church, 
we  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood.  As  we  have  intimated  in 
another  connexion,  we  heartily  rejoice  in  the  comprehensive 
ground  taken  by  the  Church  in  the  Convention  of  1836.     We 

*  "  Sir,"  said  a  well-known  and  zealous  Romish  Priest,  speaking  of  these 
things  to  a  distinguished  clerg3rman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church — "  Sir, 
we  have  got  twenty  years  the  start  of  you  in  the  West — and  we  mean  to  keep  it." 
This  remark  illustrates  the  importance  which  the  Romish  communion  attach  to 
the  exertions  it  has  been  so  long  and  perseveringly,  and  till  recently,  so  quietly 
and  uaostentatiously,  making  throughout  the  country. 
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would  not  limit  the  sphere  of  operations  to  our  own  country. 
Nor  in  the  remarks  just  made  have  we  intended  to  set  Foreign 
and  Domestic  missions  in  any  opposition  to  each  other,  nor  to 
exalt  the  importance  of  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
We  avow  that  we  do  indeed  consider  the  claims  of  Domestic 
missions  as  primary  and  paramount;  just  as  we  consider  a 
man's  duties  to  his  own  family,  as  claiming  his   first  re- 
gard, though  not  to  the  neglect  of  the    duties    he    owes 
to  his  neighbours  ;  or  as  we  consider  the  duties  of  a   man's 
own  peculiar  sphere  as  having  claims  upon  him  which  can- 
not be  vacated  by  calls  from  a  wider  sphere.    It  is  a  case  to 
which  the  sacrea  rule — to  do  the  one  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone,  applies.    When  we  say  that  this  holy  charity  should 
begin  at  home,  we  do  not  mean  it  should  stop  there.     If,  in- 
deed, the  question  were  one  of  abandoning  one  or  the  other 
field  of  exertion ;  if  the  Church  could  not  carry  on  her  Home 
and  Foreign  missions  both ;  we  should  certainly  say,  let  the 
Foreign  missions  be  abandoned  until  the  "  white  fields  "  at 
home  are  filled  with  "  labourers.*'    But  this  is  not  the  ques- 
tion.    The  Church  can  carry  on  both ;  and  all  we  mean  to 
say  is,  that  the  vigorous  urging  forward  of  her  exertions  at 
home  is  the  best  way  to  strengthen  her  resources  for  Forei^ 
exertions.     There  is,  indeed,  a  reciprocal  influence ;  for  the 
Apostolical  spirit,  whichever  direction  it  first  takes,  is  the 
same,  and  comprehends  in  its  benevolent  regards  both  the 
near  and  the  remote.     At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  more 
clearly  and  eminently  true,  that  the  extension  of  the  Church 
at  home  multiplies  the  means  which  the  Church  can  command 
for  the  illumination  of  the  heathen  world. 

Among  the  means  of  extending  the  Church  at  home,  we  repeat, 
that  we  regard  the  increase  and  improvement  of  her  institu- 
tions for  education  and  learning  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  effectual.  We  ought  certainly  to  provide  forthe  instruction 
of  all  the  young  of  our  own  communion — to  have  institutions 
inferior  to  none  in  the  country  in  point  of  literary  advantages — 
where  the  rites  and  usages,  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the 
Church  prevtdl — ^where  the  whole  atmosphere  and  influences 
which  surround  the  pupils  may  tend  to  imbue  them  with  a 
well-grounded  love  to  the  principles,  order,  and  worship  of  the 
Church,  which  may  grow  with  their  growth  and  strengthen 
with  their  strength,  and  make  them  intelligent  and  devoted 
niembers  of  her  communion.  To  such  institutions,  and  espe- 
cially to  our  colleges,  are  we  to  look  for  a  supply  for  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  clergymen  at  home  and  abroad.  Nor 
is  this  all :  for  in  the  young  men  thus  trained — who  go  into 
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the  ranks  of  the  other  learned  professions,  and  scatter  them- 
selves abroad  over  the  country  to  occupy  positions  of  influ- 
ence and  authority,  we  may  look  for  the  most  important  aid  in 
extending  the  Church.  In  their  several  spheres  they  may  be- 
come, in  numberless  cases,  the  most  efficient  sort  of  mission- 
aries. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
this  subject.  If  any  one  wishes  for  a  striking  illustration 
drawn  from  another  communion,  let  him  look  to  Cambridge 
in  Massachusetts.  We  hazard  nothing,  with  those  at  least 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  in  saying  that  the  Unitarian 
communion  owes  its  extension  in  New  England  and  eleswhere 
almost  entirely  to  the  possession  of  that  ancient  and  richly  en- 
dowed university ;  certainly  it  has  proved  an  auxiliary  with- 
out which  every  other  exertion  would  have  been  comparatively 
limited  and  ineffectual.  They  certainly  have  been  "  wise  in 
their  generation " ;  we  are  not  going  to  quarrel  with  them ; 
we  leave  that  to  those  whom  they  nave  despoiled.  We  wish 
only  to  urge  upon  the  Church  the  wisdom,  policy,  and  duty, 
of  strengthening  and  extending  herself  by  all  fair  and  honour- 
able means ;  and  especially  by  providiujg  institutions  of  learn- 
ing of  the  highest  excellence  for  the  training  of  the  young  of 
her  own  communion,  and  of  all  others  who  may  choose  to 
resort  to  them. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  indications  of  a  more  awakened  in- 
terest in  this  most  important  object.  It  has  been  urged  within 
a  year  or  two,  with  great  truth  and  force,  by  the  bishops  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  An  exceedingly  interesting  docu- 
ment on  the  subject  is  likewise  found  m  the  Journal  of  the 
Convention  of  Maryland  for  the  present  year,  to  which  we 
have  referred  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  the  Report  of  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  convention  in  1836,  on  diocesan 
schools.     The  committee  say  : — 

'*  That  in  their  estimation  few  subjects  are  worthier  of  the  re- 
ipectful  consideration  of  the  Church,  than  that  of  education  con. 
ducted  on  Christian  principles.  The  want  of  such  seminaries  of 
learning  as  those  contemplated  in  the  resolution  [under  which  the 
committee  was  appointed]  has  long  been  felt,  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  other  dioceses :  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish 
schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
"and  North  Carolina.  ♦  ♦  ♦  These  seminaries  secure  to  our  youth 
a  thorough  education  in  all  necessary  branches  of  secular  learning, 
and  also  religious  principles  and  preferences  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines,  discipline,  and  usages  of  the  Church ;  for  in  these  institu- 
tions it  is,  as  it  should  be,  frankly  avowed,  that  instruction  will  be 
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given  in  the  truths  of  religion  embraced  in  the  articles  and  formu- 
laries of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

*<  Of  the  want  of  such  seminaries  in  this  diocese,  it  is  unnecessary 
to.  speak,  for  it  is  confidently  believed,  this  is  universally  admitted. 
*  *  *  But  [existing]  establishments  do  not  occupy  the  ground  con- 
templated by  the  resolution  of  the  last  convention ;  it  having  re- 
ference to  seminaries  of  learning  amenable  to  the  Church,  and  so 
constituted  as  to  combine  every  attainable  advantage  of  secular  educa- 
tion with  the  most  ample  safeguards  of  moral  and  religious  character. 
Individual  and  private  enterprise  cannot  provide  permanently  for 
this  department  of  usefulness,  whilst  State  legislation  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  it.  The  Church  must  have  her  own  schools  and 
seminaries,  or  suffer  her  youth  to  be  alienated  from  her  by  the  im- 
pressions of  sectarian  education,  or,  what  is  worse,  of  education 
which  totally  renounces  all  religious  influence. 

**  As  members  of  the  Protestant  Church,  we  have  a  deeper  inter- 
est at  stake  in  this  department  than  any  other  diocese  of  the  coun- 
try ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  numbers  of  parents  are  now 
educating  their  children  at  seminaries  where,  after  every  allowance 
of  charity,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  sound  and  pure  religious 
principles  are  not  safe  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  plea  usually 
assigned  in  justification  is,  that  there  are  no  other  schools  of  equsd 
rank." — Journal  of  Maryland  Convention.     1887.  p.  18—19. 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  present  the  sketch  of  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  several  institutions, 
which  we  have  not  time  to  notice  particularly ;  it  strikes  us 
as  practicable  and  judicious ;  at  all  events  let  the  importance  of 
the  subject  be  felt,  and  the  thing  can  be  done.  We  give  the 
concluding  remarks  of  the  Report : — 

"  If  any  scheme  of  Christian  enterprise  could  be  devised  of  suffi- 
cient attraction  to  enlist  the  ardent  efforts  of  the  members  of  our 
communion,  who  can  tell  but  that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  it 
might  be  the  means  of  infusing  new  life  into  every  department  of 
diocesan  usefulness  ?  And  what  can  be  named  in  our  aoe,  and  es- 
pecially in  our  diocese,  of  equal  interest,  or  more  divested  of  all  to- 
pics which  may  ever  have  divided  us  in  opinion,  than  the  subject  of 
education  conducted  on  Christian  principles  and  conformed  to  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  our  venerable  church.  With  these  remarks, 
this  subject  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  this  convention.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  en- 
large this  report  by  copious  extracts  from  the  charges  of  our  bish- 
ops,  the  documents  of  our  conventions,  the  history  of  our  Church 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Church  in  every  age  and  nation  ; 
but  it  is  presumed  these  are  unnecessary.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
calls  for  Christian  education  ;  and  if  we  will  not  respond  to  this  call, 
others  will,  but  our  church  will  suffer."— Jowr.  Con.  Md.  p.  23. 
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We  have  placed  these  extracts  upon  our  pages,  because,  in 
the  main,  they  are  applicable  to  the  Church  at  large.  We  re- 
joice that  the  subject  has  been  thus  brought  forward  by  the 
Maryland  convention  ;  and  we  hope  a  like  spirit  will  be  awak- 
enea  in  every  diocese.  It  is  matter  of  lively  gratification  to 
perceive  by  the  last  Journal  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  that 
this  important  subject  has  attracted  serious  consideration  in 
that  portion  of  the  Church.  We  are  glad,  too,  that  Bishop 
Kemper,  at  the  outset  of  his  labours  as  Missionary  bishop  of 
Missouri  and  Indiana,  so  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of 
estabUshing  a  superior  institution,  in  a  quarter  where  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Romish  Church  is  so  strong,  and  that  through 
the  liberaUty  of  Churchmen,  particularly  in  New-York,  his 
efforts  to  obtain  the  requisite  funds  have  been  attended  with 
such  success.  The  laborious  and  indefatigable  Bishop  Chase, 
of  Illinois,  upon  assuming  his  new  field  of  labour,  has  also 
directed  his  ardent  and  persevering  energ^ies  to  the  same  object, 
and  with  gratifying  prospects.  May  his  life  and  hecJth  be 
spared — the  blessin?  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  be  upon  his 
exertions !  The  Church  in  the  West  already  owes  him  much : 
may  still  other  noble  monuments  of  his  zeal  and  devotion  rise 
up  to  stand  for  ever. 

But  besides  providing  in  the  several  dioceses  institutions 
of  various  orders  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  young 
of  our  own  communion,  and  through  which  we  may  also 
exert  a  fair  share  of  influence  upon  the  education  of  the 
country,  the  Church  at  lar^  ought  to  concentrate  her  en- 
ergies m  founding  and  fostermgone  or  more  great  Universities. 
For,  supposing  the  requisite  number  of  colleges  and  lower 
schools  to  exist  in  the  several  dioceses,  there  would  still  re- 
main the  want  of  one  or  more  general  institutions  of  a  still 
more  elevated  character — grand  centres  of  intellectual  light 
and  literary  influence  for  the  Church  and  the  country  at  large, 
combining  means  and  advantages  which  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  in  the  various  local  institutions.  We  want  something  for 
th6  Church  in  this  country  like  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  England — institutions  provided  with  rich  and 
extensive  libraries,  apparatus,  &c.,  and  with  ample  endow- 
ments for  the  support  of  a  larger  number  of  able  professors 
than  can  be  looked  for  in  the  existing  institutions.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  colleges  of  this  country,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
are  nothing  more  than  schools  of  elementary  instruction,  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  inferior  to  the  German  gymnasia. 
There  is  scarcely  a  place  in  the  country  to  which  a  student 
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could  resort,  and  not  be  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  means  of  prosecuting  the  thorough  and  complete  study  of 
any  of  the  highest  branches  of  learning  or  science.      For 
some  departments,  there  is,  in  most  of  our  colleges,  no  provi- 
sion whatever  of  books  and  teaching ;  and  in  none  of  them 
an  adequate  provision.    There  ousht  surely  to  be  one  institu- 
tion in  which  there  might  be  found  at  least  the  books,  appara- 
tus, and  all  the  material  conditions,  for  the  complete  and 
thorough  study  of  every  department  of  higher  science  and 
learning.    And  there  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  way  in  which 
the  Church  could  more  effectually  combine  her  general  energies 
for  the  good  of  the  country  and  her  own  honour  and  exten- 
sion, than  by  founding  and  sustaining  such  an  institution. 
Let  the  importance  of  the  object  only  be  properly  felt,  and  it  can 
be  accomplished.     To  collect,  indeed,  at  all  the  local  institu- 
tions, complete   materiel  (books,   apparatus,  &c.)  for  every 
branch  of  high  science  and  learning,  and  to  assemble  a  full 
body  of  the  most  accomplished  professors,  even  if  it  were  de- 
sirable, could  not  be  done.     But  it  certainly  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Church  at  large,  by  combining  her  resources,  to  establish 
one  great  general  institution,  amply  endowed,  and  provided 
with  all  the  means  requisite  for  the  complete  and  thoroucrh 
pursuit  of  every  branch  of  science  and  learning.    Besides  the 
intrinsic  desirableness  of  such  an  institution  for  those  who  wish 
for  the  means  of  a  more  profound  and  thorough  study  of  any 
department  of  learning  than  the  existing  institutions  supply, — 
the  possession  of  such  an  institution  would  give  the  Church 
an  honourable  eminence,  and  a  commanding  influence  which 
she  could  scarcely  acquire  in  any  other  way. 

But  there  is  still  another  most  important  object  which  we 
should  wish  to  see  recognized  in  connexion  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  ^reat  central  university  for  the  Church,  or  else  pro- 
vided for  m  some  other  mode.  Without  diminishing,  but 
rather  increasing,  the  means  for  diflusing  a  competent  share  ot 
general  learning  and  professional  accomplishment,  there  is  a 
special  want  in  our  country  of  a  higher  style  of  scholarship ; 
we  need  a  class  of  men  more  thoroughly  accompUshed  in  the 
various  departments  of  classical,  biblical,  and  theological  learn- 
ing. To  secure  this  object,  there  must  be  more  division  of 
labour.  No  one  can  excel  in  all  things.  Individuals  must 
devote  their  lives  and  powers  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  some  one  department  to  which  they  find  in  them- 
selves a  special  vocation.  But  it  is  idle  to  expect  this  can  be 
done  by  the  parochial  clergy,  or  by  those  employed  in  a  daily 
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routine  of  communicating  comparatively  elementary  instruction 
in  our  schools,  colleges,  or  even  in  our  theological  seminaries. 
Even  if  they  could  find  the  time,  they  have  not  the  materials  for 
profound  and  thorough  investigation.  They  could  not  sustain 
the  expense  of  making  complete  collections  of  books,  &c. ;  and 
as  things  now  are,  there  are  no  adequate  collections  to  which 
they  could  have  access.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  besides  all  that  may  be  done  in  this  way  by  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  and  by  the  instructors  in  our  existing  institutions, 
there  are  many  departments  of  high  intellectual  exertion,  for 
which  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Church,  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try, to  make  special  and  most  ample  provision. 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  out  the  illustration  of  this  remark, 
and  to  point  to  a  variety  of  particulars  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  Church  require  the  employment  of  special  learned  ser- 
vices. But  for  tlus  we  have  not  time  at  present ;  and  we  shdl 
only  advert  to  one  fact,  which  we  hope  will  prove  but  the  com- 
mencement and  germe  of  a  more  complete  and  systematic 
movement.  We  allude  to  the  action  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion upon  the  communication  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  relative 
to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  documents  and  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  [Tnited  States.  This 
led  to  the  mission  of  Dr.  Hawks  to  England  during  the  last 
year ;  from  whence  he  brouj^ht  an  immense  muss  of  rich  and 
valuable  documents  for  the  illustration  of  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Church  in  this  country.  These,  with  the  collections  of 
manuscripts  and  printed  works  previously  made  by  Dr. 
Hawks,  form  an  invaluable  body  of  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  Church.*  To  the  working  of  these  materials  the  zea- 
lous collector  has  ardently  devoted  himself;  but  how,  even 
with  his  versatility  of  power  and  capacity  of  labour,  this  life- 
long task  is  to  be  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  the  labours 
of  a  large  parish,  and  the  manifold  other  demands  made  upon 
his  time,  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

We  said  that  we  hoped  this  action  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion would  prove  the  germe  of  a  more  extensive  and  system- 
atic provision  for  the  higher  wants  of  the  Church.  Let  there 
be  made  complete  collections  of  tnateiHel  for  the  thorotigh 
pursuit  of  every  department  of  learning,  and  especially  theoTo- 

♦  The  archives  of  the  Lambeth  palace,  and  of  the  Venerable  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  were  freely  submitted  to  the  exarninaiion  of  Dr. 
Hawks ;  and  the  resulM  of  his  laborious  search  are  contained  in  seventeen  thick 
folio  volumes  of  MSS.,  the  heavv  expense  of  transcribing  which  was  in  part 
hjTUM  bf  Tiinity  Church,  Nsw-Vork, 
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ffical,  ecclesiastical,  and  kindred  learning.  Let  provision  also 
be  made  for  the  support  of  a  competent  number  of  those  who, 
with  adequate  abilities,  may  be  led  by  the  strong  impulse  of  their 
nature  to  the  pursuit  and  communication,  through  the  pen 
and  press,  of  truth  in  the  highest  spheres  of  good  learning. 
The  Church  has  need  of  such  services :  let  her  secure  them. 
It  is  her  policy,  her  wisdom,  her  duty.  The  system  of  exer- 
tions which  she  is  called  upon  to  make,  in  extending  her  own 
influence  and  in  promoting  true  religion,  is  incomplete  with- 
out some  such  provision  for  the  higher  intellectual  wants  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  country.  We  earnestly  hope  this  sub- 
ject will  claim  the  attention  of  the  next  General  Convention  ; 
and  that  some  action  may  be  taken  commensurate  with  the  in^ 
portance  of  the  object,  and  with  the  resources  of  the  Church. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  important  subjects  to  which  we 
designed  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  ;  but  the  length  to 
which  our  remarks  have  already  extended,  makes  it  necessary 
to  defer  what  we  wished  to  say  to  a  future  opportunity.  In  the 
meantime  we  would  commend  the  objects  we  have  en- 
deavoured on  the  present  occasion  to  advocate,  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  enlightened  and  devoted  members  of  tho 
Church  £.. 
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1.  The  Rockj/  Mouniaifis  ;  or  Scenes^  Incidents^  and  Adven- 
tures in  the  Far  West ;  digested  from  the  journal  of  Cap- 
tain B.  £r.  E.  Bonnevilleyof  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  illustrated  from  various  other  sources,  by  Washing- 
ton Irving.  Philadelphia;  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1837. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

Johnson  said  of  Goldsmith,  when  he  was  engaged  in  his 
history  of  Animated  Nature,  "  he  has  the  art  of  saying  every 
thing  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  manner — he  is  now  writing 
a  Natural  History,  and  will  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Per- 
sian tale.-'  Irving,  too,  not  less  a  master  of  English  prose, 
touches  nothing  that  he  does  not  adorn, — Nihil  tetigit  quod 
non  ornavit.  in  Astoria  and  the  present  work  he  has  created 
his  subject  by  the  force  of  his  happy  fancy  and  humour. 
Through  these  scenes  of  the  Far  West  the  ^aces  of  his  pen 
have  literally  made  the  solitary  wilderness  blossom  like  a  gar- 
den, invested  the  harsh  and  rugged  features  of  the  desert  with 
the  air  of  sublimity,  made  its  gloomy,  discoloured  rivers  poetical, 
and  tinged  its  barren  mountain  tops  with  the  rich  sunny  hues 
of  fancy. 

But  little  was  known  before  the  appearance  of  Astoria  of 
the  great  Western  region.  We  heard  ttiere  were  hunters  and 
trappers  employed  in  gaining  a  dangerous  and  difficult  liveli- 
hood from  the  peltries  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Far  Pacific  ;  a 
rude  story  would  sometimes  reach  us  of  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  a  disaster  by  sea,  or  a  fatal  quarrel  between  the  rival 
trading  companies;  we  saw  the  rich  fiurs  collected  in  the 
warehouses,  and  learned  among  the  statistics  (that  useful 
knowledge^  that  they  supplied  a  wealthy  and  important  branch 
of  trade ;  but  we  knew  nothing  of  the  life  of  adventure  and 
excitement  associated  with  that  distant  region.  But  Irving 
has  thrown  a  better  light  on  the  land  for  young  and  old. 
He  has  shown  us  that  here,  in  these  worn-out  times  of  the 
world,  there  is  a  last  foothold  left  for  a  remnant  of  chivalry 
in  the  wild  life  of  the  Far  West.  The  passion  for  adventure 
that  influenced  Sydney  and  Baleigh  has  fast  disappeared  be- 
fore the  over-civilization  of  the  old  world ;  a  few  travellers  yet 
explore  Africa  or  the  North  Pole,  but  with  chart  and  compass 
fuUy  equipped'against  surprise — ^they  move  with  the  precision 
of  science.  Enterprise^  has  assumed  a  mercantile  signification, 
Ittid  is  b^  underetmd  on  IChange.    Policies  at  LioydB  hav« 
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taken  away  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  and  life  insurances  put  to 
the  rout  all  romance  by  land  or  water. 

These  are  the  days  of  fact,  not  fable. 
Of  knights,  but  not  of  the  Round  Tahle. 

Society  travels  westward,  and  has  driven  adventure  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  free  trapper  of  the  great  West  yet 
lingers  on  these  farthest  outskirts  of  society,  threading — as  he  is 
often  painted  to  our  eye  in  these  volumes — the  dojk  defiles  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  venturing  (so  to  speak)  beyond  the  sight 
of  land  on  the  shoreless  prairie,  starving  one  day  on  roots,  and 
feasting  the  next  on  the  rare  niceties  of  the  Butfalo  hunt,  trap- 
ping by  solitary  streams  "  unsung  by  poets,"  or  returning  to 
the  world  full  of  braggart  health  to  waste  his  gains  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  the  city.  At  times,  too,  the  picture  has  a  darker 
shade,  when  he  struggles  for  life  or  death  with  the  merciless 
Indian  tribes  of  the  desert.  The  present  work  abounds  with 
these  motley  scenes,  and  more— it  is  a  constantly  shifting  pa- 
norama of  life  in  one  of  its  most  eccentric  and  varied  forms. 

We  accompany  the  pleasant  Captain  through  his  adventures 
in  this  agreeable  narrative  with  much  of  the  feeling  we  would 
experience  in  hearing  the  story  from  his  own  mouth.  The 
book  is  written  by  the  best  English  prose  writer  of  the  day, 
containing  many  passages  of  description  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed, yet  still  preserves  the  simplicity  of  a  tale  told  by  a  plain, 
though  observant  and  humorous  narrator.  Most  fine  writers 
would  have  obscured  the  subject  and  destroyed  this  great 
charm,  but  Irving  is  something  better  than  a  fine  writer.  Per- 
haps a  fine  writer  would  have  passed  this  subject  over  as  be- 
neath him ;  but  in  this,  too,  Irving  is  something  better  than  a 
fine  writer.  He  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  genius  shows  its  power 
in  elevating  a  common  subject  to  its  own  height.  A  man  of 
mere  fact  might  have  drawn  up  a  useful  table  of  statistics  on 
the  Fur  Trade,  but  would  never  have  written  this  tour  of 
Captain  Bonneville.  Whether  in  fact  or  fable,  may  Irving 
continue  to  send  forth  more  such  delightful  volumes,  and  may 
we  live  on  to  read  them. 


2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  by  J.  G. 
LocKHART — Parts  1—4.  Philadelphia,  Carey,  Lea  &  Blan- 
chard.     1837. 

We  intend  nothing  further  than  to  announce  this  work  at 
present.  Its  discussion  hereafter  will  afford  ample  material  for 
more -than  a  single  article.    In  permanent  literary  interest 
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Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  must  rank  as  the  most  valuable  book 
of  the  age  ;  a  similar  variety  of  important  topics  has  not  beeu 

E resented  to  the  public  since  the  publication  of  Boswell.     We 
ave  the  threefold  picture  of  the  Man,  the  Poet,  and  the  No^ 
velist,  distinguished  in  either  point  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  of  his  times.    Either,  too,  presents  a  picture 
which  we  cannot  but  look  upon  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 
In  Lockhart's  life  we  have  the  smallest  traits  of  the  man  and 
the  author  set  down  with  a  fidelity  and  zeal  more  anxious  to 
throw  the  illustrious  subject  into  the  foreground  than,  with 
some  biographers,  to  make  himself  the  hero.     It  is  just  such  a 
life  as  we  wanted  of  so  great  a  man  ;  where,  in  his  letters  and 
journals,  he  is  always  suj&red  to  speak  for  himself;  and,  where 
he  has  '<  made  no  sign,"  a  private  anecdote  of  his  fireside,  or 
the  recollection  of  tm  friends,  supplies  the  deficiency.    Every 
where  it  is  Scott  who  speaks  or  acts.    The  materials  are  mostly 
new.  Besides  a  great  mass  of  correspondence,  we  have  journals 
and  diaries,  the  character  of  which  we  need  not  endorse,  when 
we  allude  to  them  as  a  private  transcript  of  the  author's  mind. 
The  Journey  of  a  two-months'  voyage  to  the  Shetland  Isles 
occupies  a  large*  portion  of  the  third  volume.     This  also  in- 
cludes a  melancholy  account  of  his  pecuniary  difiiculties  with 
the  Ballantynes.     The  fourth  volume  brings  the  reader  to  the 
height  of  the  interest,  in  the  successive  puUication  of  the  Wa- 
verley  Novels  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Unknown.     It  was  at 
this  period  that  Lockhart  became  acquainted  with  Scott,  and 
his  circle  at  Edinburgh  and  Abbotsford ;  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
place  before  us  in  full  view  the  novelist  as  his  character  was  de- 
veloped both  by  success  and  difiiculty  in  that  crowded  period 
of  his  life.     The  interest  of  the  narrative,  now  that  the  author 
draws  from  his  own  recollections,  greatly  increases.     This  vo- 
lume concludes  with  the  appearance  of  the  Monastery  in  1820. 
The  American  reprint  before  us  is  a  fair  octavo,  published 
simultaneously  with  the  volumes  of  the  English  edition.     The 
fifth  volume  is  announced  by  Cadell,  the  Edinburgh  bookseller, 
for  the  first  of  October. 


3.  The  New- York  Book  of  Poetry.    New-York:   George 
Dearborn.     1837. 

This  is  a  worthy  attempt  to  rescue  from  oblivion  many 
miscellaneous  poems  which,  with  their  full  share  of  excellence, 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  with  the  loose  fragmentary  litera- 
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tore  of  the  day.  In  this  age  of  prolific  writers,  the  author 
mast  nomber  his  long  shelf  of  works  to  obtain  a  rank  among- 
hb  contemporaries.  ^With  Scott  and  his  century  of  ▼olumes, 
Soathey,  'the  most  bookfnl  of  Laureates,'  and  the  fertility  of 
Balwer.  James,  and  Marryat,  the  minor  poets  must  be  cared 
for,  or  their  simple  flowerets  will  pass  unnoticed  among  these 
many-ieared  trees  of  the  forest.  A  scrap  of  good  verse,  in- 
deed, is  not  to  be  lost  in  these  times  so  barren  of  the  Muses;  and 
we  thank  the  Elditor  and  Publbher  for  the  many  sach  col- 
lected in  the  present  Tolume.  It  is  an  anthology  worth  the 
preservation. 

We  are  pleased  to  meet  with  a  few  specimens  of  our  br 
vourite  writers,  Drake  and  Sands :  a  word  in  their  praise  is 
never  unseasonable,  for  we  have  scarcely  jt^  learnt  to  entertain 
a  proper  esteem  for  our  own  native  authors.  It  is  not  a  Uttle  to 
our  credit,  that  of  late  years  America  has  produced  some  of  the 
most  finished  minor  poems  in  the  lan^age.  Halleck,  Drake, 
and  Bryant  are  in  every  sa[ise  classic  writers.  In  well-proportion- 
ed design  and  execution  their  works  are  wholly  distinct  from  the 
rude,  unfinished  attempts  so  generallv  prevalent.  If  their  po- 
pularity is  secondary  at  present,  it  will  be  permanent  hereafter. 
A  single  felicitous  couplet  has  ere  now  outlived  an  inventive 
and  laboured  epic ;  and  though  these  authors  have  written  but 
little,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  English  poetry  will  remind 
us  that  many  of  its  best  reputations  depends  upon  a  very  few 
successftil  efforts — tnulium  fnagisquam  tnulta.  Dryden  is 
best  known  by  his  Ode  to  St  (>cilia ;  Prior  is  only  read  for 
his  short  tales  ;  while  Gray  and  Goldsmith,  who  are  really  po- 
pular, least  of  all  wrote  in  folios. 

Poor  Drake,  with  Sands  and  Lawrence,  fell  an  early  victim : 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  maturer  powers  of  these  would 
not  have  accomplished.  Sand's  Proem  to  Yamoyden  is  a  vi- 
gorous specimen  of  verse  closely  written  and  harmonious. 

INVOCATION. 

Friend  of  ray  youth,  with  thee  began  the  love 
Of  sacred  song  ;  the  wont,  in  golden  dreams, 
'Mid  classic  realms  of  splendours  past  to  rove. 
O'er  haunted  steep,  and  by  immortal  streams ; 
Where  the  blue  wave,  with  sparkling  bosom  gleams  . 
Round  shores,  the  mind's  eternal  heritage, 
For  ever  lit  by  Memory's  twilight  beams ; 
Where  the  proud  dead,  that  live  in  storied  page, 
Beckon,  with  awfal  port,  to  glory's  earlier  age. — p.  87* 
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When  are  we  to  have  a  obmplete  edition  of  the  poetry  of 
Sands  and  his  friend  Eastburn  1  From  Dr.  Eastbum's  late 
oration  at  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  Columbia  Col- 
lecre,  we  know  there  are  rich  treasures  yet  in  reserve,  which 
should  not  be  withheld. 

Drake's  fancy  was  active  and  sparklinc^,  as  in  the  Culprit 
Fay ;  while  his  numbers  possessed  a  tuneful  flow  that,  some- 
times turning  a  pretty  conceit,  reminds  us  of  Sir  John  Suckling. 

INCONSTANCY, 

BT  J.  R.  DRAKS. 

Yes !  I  swore  to  be  true,  I  allowy 

Ah^  I  ineant  it,  but,  sooie  how  or  other. 

The  seal  of  that  amorous  vow 
Was  pressed  on  the  lips  of  another. 

Yet  I  did  bat  as  all  would  have  done  ; 

For  where  \a  the  being,  deaf  cousin, 
Content  with  the  beaoties  of  one 

When  he  might  have  the  range  of  a  dozen  f 

Young  love  is  a  changeable  boy, 

And  the  gem  of  the  sea-rock  is  like  him, 

For  he  gives  back  the  beams  of  his  joy 
To  each  sunny  eye  that  may  strike  him. 

From  a  kiss  of  a  zephyr  and  rose 

Love  sprang  in  an  exquisite  hour, 
And  fleeting  and  sweet,  heaven  knows, 

Is  this  child  of  a  sigh  and  flower. 

Drake's  poem  of  Bronx  is  a  delightful  piece  of  this  description, 
with  more  than  one  line  of  strength  and  power.  This  stanza  is 
perfect : — 

llie  breeze  fresh  springing  from  the  lips  of  morn. 
Kissing  the  leaves,  and  sighing  so  to  lose  'em. 

The  winding  of  the  merry  locusts'  horn. 

The  glad  spring  gushing  from  the  rock's  bare  bosom  : 

Sweet  MigkUj  sweei  sounds,  aU  sights,  all  sounds  excelling^ 

Oh !  'iwas  a  ravishing  spot  formed  for  a  poet's  dwelling. — p.  138. 

The  Thoughts  of  a  Student,  which  leads  the  van  of  this 
light-armed  corps  poetical,  is  a  &vourable  specimen  of  Law- 
rence, whose  erect  frame  and  animated  look  seem  U)  have  l)cen 
with  us  but  yesterday.    We  sboold  entitle  this, 
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THE  POETS  APOLOGY. 

Many  a  sad,  sweet  thought  have  I» 

Many  a  passing,  sunny  gleam. 
Many  a  bright  tear  in  mine  eye. 

Many  a  wild  and  wandering  dream. 
Stolen  from  hours  I  should  have  tied 
To  musty  volumes  by  my  side. 
Given  to  hours  that  sweetly  wooed 
My  heart  from  its  study's  solitude. — p.  1. 

The  author — Edward  Sanford — of  the  '  Address  to  Black 
Hawk '  and  the  <  Address  to  a  Musquito,'  has  a  fine  taste  in 
finished  playful  verse  and  ingenious  thought.  C.  F.  Hoffman 
has  many  elegant  trifles  scattered  up  and  down  the  volume. 
George  P.  Morris,  too,  has  an  excellent  knack  at  verse  in  his 
way  ;  a  li^ht,  easy  rhyme,  or  an  epilogue  for  theatres.  Wash- 
ington Irvm^  also  takes  his  rank  among  the  Poets^  by  a  kind 
of  courtesy  we  presume,  on  Parnassus,  for  the  charming  lines 
he  has  written  in  prose.  The  Falls  of  the  Passaic,  however, 
is  not  so  delicate  or  appropriate  to  his  happy  genius  as  the 
little  gem  of  the  Dull  Lecture,  which  is  redolent  of  the  careless 
piquancy  of  the  olden  song.  We  give  it,  though  it  has  been 
omitted  in  the  preseut  collection. 

THE  DULL  LECTURE. 

BY  W18HINGT0N  lAVINO. 

Frostie  age,  frostie  ago 

Vain  all  thy  learning ! 
Drowsie  page,  drowsie  page, 

Evermore  turning. 

Young  heade  no  love  will  heede. 
Young  heart's  a  recklesse  rover, 

Young  beautie,  while  you  reade. 
Sleeping  dreams  of  absent  lover. 

A  visit  from  St.  Nicholas,  by  Clement  C.  Moore,  is  one  of  the 
most  appropriate  passages  of  the  New-  York  Book. 

THE   SAINT  OF  MANNAHATTA. 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow. 
And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow. 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 
And  the'smoke,  it  encircled  his  head  Ukc  a  wreath. 
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He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  bellv 

That  shook,  when  he  laughM,  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump ;  a  right  jolly  old  elf; 

And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  hiip,  in  spitb  of  myself. — p.  219. 

These  lines  have  lately  been  illustrated  by  Weir's  painting 
of  St.  Nicholas,  where  we  have  the  very  impersonation,  the 
second  self,  of  the  jolly  Saint,  with  his  happy  Dutch  visnomy^ 
full  of  broaid  enjoyment,  twinkling  grey  eyes,  expanded  mouth| 
and  warm  rubicund  nose — a  more  lumbering  Dutch  Puck 
or  Robin  Goodfellow,  just  ascending  the  chimney  after  his 
humorsome  labours,  while  the  scripture  tiles  round  the  fireplace 
and  rich  oak  mantel  throw  a  ruddy  light  on  this  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  Russian  Calendar. 

Not  less  pleasing,  though  in  another  way,  a  thoughtful  me- 
lancholy mood,  are  the  Lines  *  To  a  Lady,'  <  From  a  Father  to 
his  Children,'  'Prom  a  Husband  to  his  Wife,'  by  the  same 
hand.  They  combine  a  ripeness  of  feeling  with  an  ease  of 
versification  that  might  profitably  have  b^en  employed  on 
wider  subjects.  With  the  Father's  reverie  from  the  last-men- 
tioned of  these  poems  we  conclude  our  notice. 

A   HUSBAND  TO  HIS  WIFE, 

The  dreams  of  Hope  that  round  us  play, 

And  lead  along  our  early  youth, 
How  soon,  alas !  they  fade  away 

Before  the  sober  rays  of  Truth. 

And  yet  there  are  some  joys  in  life' 

That  Fancy's  pencil  never  drew ; 
For  Fancy's  self,  my  own  dear  wife, 

Ne'er  dreamt  the  bliss  I  owe  to  you. 

Hope  comes,  with  balmy  influence  fraught, 
To  heal  the  wound  that  rends  my  heart, 

Whene'er  it  meets  the  dreadful  thought 
That  all  our  earthly  ties  must  part. 

Bless'd  hope,  beyond  earth's  narrow  space, 
Within  high  Heaven's  eternal  bound. 

Again  to  see  your  angel  face, 

With  all  your  cherubs  clustering  round. 

Reflected  images  are  seen 

Upon  this  transient  stream  of  Time* 

Through  mists  and  shades  that  intervene, 
Of  things  eternal  and  sublime. 
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Then  let  us  ri^tly  learn  to  know 

Thete  heavenly  meaeengen  of  love  : 
They  teach  us  whence  true  pleasures  flow, 

i^d  win  our  thougl^ts  to  joys  above. 


4.  Agrarian  Stories.      Number    One.     Fanny   Porrtster. 
Philadelphia;  Joseph  Latimer.    18mo.     1837. 

This  little  story  is  the  first  of  an  intended  series.  The 
design  is  admirable.  It  is  to  expose  the  folly,  wickedness,  and 
miserable  consequences  of  the  inunoral  and  ciisor^nizing  prin- 
ciples  that  of  late  years  have  been  so  industnously  spread 
amon^  the  more  ignorant  classes.  The  present  number  con- 
tains the  story  of  a  servant  girl,  brought  up  in  a  kind  and  vir- 
tuous family,  and  afterwards  married  to  a  mechanic,  who  had, 
unknown  to  her,  imbibed  these  foolish  and  hurtful  doctrines. 
His  wretched  career  illustrates  the  proper  influence  of  these 
doctrines  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  religion,  morality,  and 
industry,  and  thus  destroying  individual  happiness  as  well  as 
Xiaw  and  Public  Order. 

But,  much  as  we  commend  the  design  of  the  proposed  series, 
and  deeply  as  we  are  interested  in  every  efibrt  made  by  wise 
men  and  true  lovers  of  our  country  to  check  the  progress  of 
corrupt  and  destructive  principles;  just  so  anxious  are  we 
that  the  work  should  be  well  dane^  done  in  the  way  to  do  the 
most  extended  and  effectual  good. 

In  this  respect  we  fear  the  writer  will  fail.  He  does  not 
seem  to  understand  for  whom  he  writes.  The  style  is  wanting 
in  that  simplicity  and  clearness  of  expression  which  ought, 
above  all  things,  to  mark  writings  intended  to  do  good  among 
the  less  cultivated  classes.  In  this  little  story  of  thirty-six 
pages  we  marked  some  forty  words  and  forms  of  construction 
which  should  never  have  been  found  in  such  a  tract ;  such  as 
" adscititious  aids" — "inauspicious  group"  of  children — the 
body  "  returning  through  the  process  of  corruption  to  its  ori- 
ginal dust"—"  profluvium  of  words,"  &c.,  &c. 

"  Cousin  Isabelle  "  ought  not  to  have  been  made  to  talk  in 
this  way.  Her  style  of  conversation  is  as  far  from  the  simple 
elegance  which  is  the  greatest  charm  of  a  truly  cultivated  wo- 
man as  it  is  unfitted  to  do  good  in  the  quarter  for  which  the 
story  IS  mtended.  In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
autlior  to  study  Hannah  More's  Cheap  Repository  tracts,  writ- 
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ten  with  a  similar  praiseworthy  purpose  as  his  own.  They 
are  a  model  for  this  sort  of  writing.  They  did  immense  good 
in  England  ;  and  the  writer  of  the  Agrarian  Stories,  if  he  can 
succeed  in  imitating  their  clearness  and  simplicity,  truth  and 
spirit,  will  be  a  great  benefactor  to  this  country. 


6.  Live  and  Let  Live  ;  or,  Domestic  Service  Illustrated,  By 
the  Author  of  "Hope  Leslie,"  "The  Linwoods,'*  »<The 
Poor  Rich  Man  and  the  Rich  Poor  Man,"  &c.  New- York : 
Harper  A  Brothers.     1837.    pp.  216. 

We  respect  Miss  Sedgwick  for  the  naotive  and  intention  of 
her  later  writings,  and  for  the  most  part  we  admire  their  tone 
and  spirit.  We'  freely  own  that  the  narrowness,  injustice,  and 
sectarian  bitterness— joined  at  the  same  time  with  an  arroga- 
tion  of  superior  enlargement  and  liberality — which  marked  her 
/*  New  England  Tale,"  and  traces  of  which  appeared  in  some  of 
her  subsequent  works,  excited  our  disgust.  Of  all  the  cants  of 
this  canting  world,  the  cant  of  religious  "  liberality/*  which 
finds  its  chief  scope  in  drawing  revolting  pictures  of  indivi- 
duals of  a  different  faith,  and  setting  them  forth  as  true  por- 
traits of  a  whole  body ,  is  the  most  disj^usting.  There  is  this  to  be 
said,  however,  in  extenuation  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  earliest  wri- 
tings, that  such  a  fashion  of  liberality  was  exceedingly  prevalent 
in  Uiose  days  among  those  with  whom  she  thought  and  lived. 
They  have  improvSi  a  ^eat  deal  since  then,  we  are  glad  to  ad- 
mit it :  but  Miss  Sedgwick  herself  has  risen  entirely  above  that 
narrow  spirit  into  the  freer  air  of  a  genuine  philanthropy  and 
true  Christian  charity.  In  her  later  writings,  whatsoever  there 
is  of  a  religious  utterance,  is  the  expression  of  "  religion  un- 
defiled  "  by  the  faults  to  which  we  have  adverted. 

But  it  is  not  of  this  that  we  intended  chiefly  to  speak.  We 
think  Miss  Sedgwick  is  entitled  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
the  good  and  right-minded  for  the  special  direction  which  she 
has  recently  given  to  the  exertion  of  her  high  talents.  Her 
later  writings  are  eminently  useful^  in  a  good  and  high  sense 
of  that  much-perverted  word :  they  are  calculated  to  do  good 
in  a  wide  and  much-neglected  sphere.  There  is  a  sound, 
wholesome  moral  tone  in  them.  They  are  admirably  fitted  to 
free  the  mind  from  the  slavery  of  fashion,  of  false  and  unen-* 
lightened  opinion  ;.  to  make  us  more  like  rational  beings  in  our 
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desires,  aims,  and  Tnaxinw  of  living ;  and  to  diffuse  those  prin- 
ciples and  sentiments  which  are  the  nurse  of  the  best  virtues, 
and  the  security  for  the  truest  happiness  of  life.  The  first  of 
the  series  to  which  we  refer  was  <<  Home,"  an  excellent  little 
book,  tlious:h  inferior  in  spirit  and  interest  to  those  which  fol- 
low it.  Then  came  '<  The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the  Rich  Poor 
Man,"  full  of  interesting  incident,  nice  and  accurate  ob- 
servation of  life  and  human  nature,  fine  traits  of  delineation 
of  character,  rich  humour,  and  occasional  touches  of  exquisite 
pathos.  It  made  us  laugh,  and  it  made  us  cry :  and,  what  is 
more,  it  mcLde  us  better  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  has 
made  thousands  better — elevated  them  in  the  character  of 
rational  and  moral  beings — made  them  wiser,  freer,  happier, 
by  teaching  them  what  mere  is  in  life' worth  living  for,  and 
where  to  look  for  the  purest  sources  of  earthly  well-being — 
not  in  things,  hut  in  ourselves — in  the  performance  of  lue's 
every-day  duties,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  affections  and 
charities  that  centre  in  a  virtuous  home. 

To  that  has  now  succeeded  the  "  Live  and  Let  Live,"— writ- 
ten with  the  same  praiseworthy  spirit.  It  is  designed  to  expose 
and  correct  the  faults  of  masters  and  mistresses  in  dieir  rela-' 
tion  to  their  servants.  The  story  of  Lucy  Lee,  reduced  by 
her  father's  vices  and  follies  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  ser- 
vice, carries  us  through  the  several  families  in  which  she  suc- 
cessively served.  The  establishments  of  the  vulgar  and  nig- 
gardly Mrs.  Broadson,  the  good-natured  but  indolent  and 
thoughtless  Mrs.  Ardley,  the  frivolous  and  fashionable  Mrs. 
Hartell,  furnish  many  a  graphic  sketch  :  and  give,  we  fear,  an 
over-true  picture  of  vices  and  follies  that  abound  in  fashionable 
life,  and  especially  of  that  heartless  inconsideration  and  indolent 
selfishne^  in  the  treatment  of  servants  from  which  spring  so 
lars^  a  share  of  the  vexations  that  form  the  burden  of  com- 
plaint among  house-keepers.  There  is  many  a  page  in  which 
the  faults  and  follies  of  higher  life  are  mirrored  with  so  true 
a  reflection,  that  we  imagine  more  than  one  face  must  have 
burned  with  shame  at  the  sight.  Finally,  in  the  character  and 
house-keeping  maxims  of  Mrs.  Hyde,  the  author  gives  us  her 
icleal  of  a  true  lady  and  good  mistress ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  a  very  good  one,  thousfh  Mrs.  Hyde  is  a  thought  too  much  of 
ei  pattern  woman — the  slightest  approximation  in  the  world  to  a 
precieuse.  By  a  little  over-drawing  in  two  or  three  particulars^ 
the  author  has  made  her  what  Miss  Edgeworth  calls  a  little 
*^  prejinct.^^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  contents 
of  this  volume  by  analysis  and  extracts.     We  prefer  to  re- 
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commend  the  book  itself  to  all  mistresses  who  have  not  read  it« 
Mean  time  we  give  two  extracts  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and 
manner  in  which  it  is  written. 

''  One  raw,  disagreeable  day,  when  the  mercury  was  just  enough 
above  the  freezing  point  to  allow  a  heavy  snow  to  thaw,  Lucy  came 
into  the  nursery  with  the  two  little  girls  whom  she  had  led  from 
school,  that  being  one  of  the  duties  included  in  her  *  odds  and  ends.' 
*  My  dear  Belle,'  said  her  mother,  *  why  are  you  crying  ? ' 

'^  <  It's  so  cold,  mother,  Lucy  could  hardly  help  crying.  Lucy, 
please  make  haste  and  take  off  my  rubbers.'  Lucy  did  her  best,  but 
her  hands  were  benumbed,  and  she  was  less  dexterous  than  usual. 
'  What  ails  you,  Lucy  ?  your  fingers  are  all  thumbs.' 

*' '  I  should  think  thev  would  be,  mother,'  said  little  Belle,  who 
had  inherited  her  mother's  constitutional  kind-heartedness;  'she 
had  not  any  gloves,  and  she  could  not  keep  her  hands  under  her 
cloak,  because  she  had  to  take  hold  of  our  hands,  you  know  ;  and 
besiden,  her  shoes  have  holfss  in  them,  and  her  feet  are  wet.' 

** '  My  dear,  if  ffirls  will  go  out  with  ragged  shoes,  they  must  ex- 
pect wet  feet.     Why  did  you  not  change  your  shoes,  Lucy  ? ' 

*< '  I  have  no  others,  ma'am.' 

*<*Then  pray  buy  a  pair  the  first  time  you  go  out ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  look  in  my  closet ;  you  will  find  a  basket  there  with 
half  a  dozen  pairs  niore  or  less  worn — take  them  all,  if  they  suit  you.' 

*'  *  Oh,  thank  you,  ma'am  !  May  I  give  a  pair  to  mother,  Mrs. 
Ardley  ? ' 

**  <  What  an  idea  !  Your  mother  wear  my  shoes  !  did  you  ever 
notice  ray  foot,  child  ? ' 

**  *  Yes,  ma'am,  but  mother's  is  very  small  too  ;  and  noise  troubles 
father  so  much,  that  a  pair  of  light  shoes  will  be  a  great  comfort.' 

*^  y  Do  what  you  like  with  them,  child,  you  are  both  welcome  to 
them.  But  don't  let  me  see  you  with  holes  in  your  shoes.  If  there 
is  any  thing  that  I  can't  put  up  with,  it  is  an  untidy-looking  ser- 
vant.  That's  just  the  way,'  continued  Mrs.  Ardley,  after  Lucy  had 
gone  in  quest  of  the  shoes ;  *  servants  never  provide  themselves  with 
walking-shoeSy  and  they  go  spattering  about  in  the  wet,  and  then 
bark,  bark  all  winter — ^it  is  too  annoying  to  hear  them.'  Poor 
Lucy,  the  inunediate  cause  of  this  denunciation,  having,  before 
earned,  predestined  every  cent  of  her  wages  to  her  mother's  neces. 
sities,  had  looked  with  dismay  upon  her  decaying  shoes.  If  the 
generosity  with  which  Mrs.  Ardley  had  lavished  half  a  dozen  pairs 
of  but  half.wom  delicate  kid  shoes  upon  Lucy  had  provided  her 
with  a  single  pair  of  stout  walking^hoes,  the  child  would  have  been 
saved  from  such  discomfort  and  suffering.  But  she  had  not  yet 
learned  that  it  was  her  duty  to  know  the  actual  condition  of  her 
domestics,  to  watch  over  their  health,  and,  as  far  as  she  was 
qualified  by  superior  judgment,  to  regulate  their  expenses.  If  she 
had  even  inquired  into  Lucy's^  she  would  have  been  touched  with 
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IIk  child's  Tiftae;  i»r  Mnu  Afdiey  wms  fiu*  fiom  betiig  mn  anIMiiig 
■  iiMin.  she  w«s  safy  th(MigliUesB»  indofeat*  and  self-inchilgent. 
Few  vocnen  are  exposed  to  gUring  Tiees,  bot  let  them  beware  of 
the  nolh  aod  ruBt  that  contiane  their  Tirtiies. 

•*  The  coBseqaence  of  Lucy's  exposore  was  soon  apparent  in  a 
severe  cold.  The  maning  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  irritated 
stale  of  her  lungs  gave  her  pain*  and»  ignorsnt  as  she  was  of  dis- 
esM.  sad  forebodings. 

**  AAer  crawling  aboot  for  two  or  three  days  with  a  burning 
cheek  and  short  breath,  she  was  laid  on  her  bed,  and  Mrs.  Ardley'a 
physician  being  sommooed,  he  pronounced  her  Tery  ill  with  in« 
fummation  of  the  lungs.  The  firtues  of  Betsy  (Sophy's  snccessor) 
were  now  called  into  reqnisitinn,  and  they  amply  atoned  for  the 
want  of  the  graces  that  bcloag  to  polished  service.  Like  most 
American  bred  domestics,^  she  hai  brai  accustomed  to  multifarious 
service.  Her  talents  had  been  developed  by  a  life  of  exigencies. 
She  used  her  head  as  well  as  her  hands,  and,  as  Lucy  found,  her 
heart  for  the  direction  of  both.  *  What  is  your  mother's  number, 
Lucy  t '  asked  her  kind  attendant ;  *  Mrs.  Ardley  says  David  shall 
go  for  her.' 

«-  <  Oh,  please,  Betsy,  don't  send  to  mother— «he  cwmtii  come,  and 
it  will  only  make  her  miserable  to  know  thst  I  am  sick.  1  will 
g^Te  you  as  little  trouble  as  I  can — set  the  driidc  by  my  bed — that 
is  all  I  want.' 

"  *  It  is  not  the  trouble  I  mind,  Lucy,  but  youf  mother  is  the 
fittest  person  to  be  with  you.  Why  cannot  she  come  ! '  Lucy  ex. 
plained  the  sad  why^  and  Betsy,  brushing  off  a  tear,  said,  *  Tou  are 
right — we  must  not  put  another  drop  in  a  cup  too  full  already.  If 
Mrs.  Ardley  will  only  allow  roe  time,  I  can  do  every  thing  for  you. 
Let  me  see  your  blister.'  The  blister  was  just  opened,  when  Mrs. 
Ardley's  bell  rung.  « There — I  must  go— let  it  be  till  I  return.' 
Betsy  went  down  two  pairs  of  stairs  to  Mrs.  Ardley's  room.  '  It 
was  Hiss  Anne  rang  the  bell,  Betsy — tell  Betsy  what  you  want,  my 
dear.' 

^  *  Have  jou  seen  my  doll's  muff,  Betsy  ?'  Betsy  had  not.  *  Just 
look  for  it,  please,  Betsy.' 

" '  Dolly  can  wait,  I  guess — I  must  go  back  to  Lucy's  blister.' 

**  <  Look  first,'  interposed  the  mother.  *  Miss  Anne  wants  to  take 
her  doll  down  Broadway.  Have  you  sent  David  for  Lucy's  mo« 
ther  t '  Betsy  explained  why  she  had  not.  *  How  annoying  !'  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Ardley  ;  *  how  is  she  to  be  taken  care  of  here  1 ' 

** '  Oh,  I  can  manage  well  enough  if  the  children  won't  ring  me 
down  to  wait  on  their  babies.  There's  your  dolly's  muff,  Anne  ; 
and  now,  if  you  will  go  up  our  sky.parluur,  and  see  poor  Lucy's 
blister,  you'll  be  sorry  for  her.' 

•  We  once  heard  an  Englishwoman,  a  competent  judge,  say  that  the  very 
best  domestics  she  had  eveik  seen,  excepting  the  Scotch,  who  did  not  Buipasa 
them,  were  the  American  female  domesucs  m  Boston. 
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^'Maj  I  gOy  maminat' 

^  *  N09  my  dear,  those  upper  rooms  are  freezing — ^you  will  take 
cdd.' 

M<If  a  sick  person  can  stay  in  them,  it  won't  hart  me  josC  to  go 
in,  mamma ! ' 

**  *  Servants  are  accustomed  to  cold  rooms,  my  dear.* 

**  *  But,  mamma,'  insisted  the  little  girl,  who  was  sagacious,  and 
not  accustomed  to  hlind  submission  in  any  form,  *  I  am  sure  the 
servants  are  part  of  their  time  in  our  warm  rooms*' 

^<  You  are  talking  nonsense,  Anne.' 

**  *  There  is  one  thing  that  is  not  nonsense,  mamma  ;  I  know,  if  I 
was  a  senrant,  I  would  not  live  anywhere  that  I  could  not  have  a 
fire  when  I  was  sick.'  '  The  child  is  fit  to  be  a  mistress,'  thought 
Betsy  as  she  remounted  the  stairs,  *  and  that's  what  can  be  said  of 
few*'  Betsy  had  just  nicely  arranged  her  dressing  to  proceed,  when 
the  bell  again  sounded.  '  There  it  goes  again — ring-a-ding  I '  she 
exclaimed. 

^  *  Oh,  please  go,  Betsy — ^it  makes  my  head  snap  to  hear  it  when 
you  are  staying  just  for  me.'    Thus  entreated,  Betsy  went. 

**  *  Bring  me  my  fur-shoes,  Betsy,  from  the  next  room.'  The 
shoes  were  brought,  and  Betsy  half  way  up  stairs,  when  the  bell 
again  rung.  *  I  forgot  to  ask  you  for  my  cloak  and  hat,  Betsy, 
but  you  should  have  thought  yourself.' 

**  *  Is  there  any  thing  else  I  ought  to  think  of,  Mrs.  Ardley,  before 
I  finish  the  blister  t'  she  asked,  as  she  handed  in  the  cloak. 

^  *  Bless  me !  is  not  that  blister  done  yet  ?  Why,  you  began  it 
half  an  hour  ago  ! '  Mrs.  Ardley  saw  a  cloud  gathering  on  Betsy's 
brow,  and  she  added,  *  I  know  the  sick  must  be  taken  care  of. 
Give  Lucy  plenty  of  lemonade,  or  any  thing  in  the  house  she  wants.' 
Betsy  perceived  Mrs.  Ardley  was  very  bountiful  of  what  cost  her 
neither  exertion  nor  sacrifice.  Is  it  surprising<hat  such  generosity 
excites  little  gratitude  1 

*^  Betsy  had  scarcely  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  when  the  bell 
again  rung  most  importunately.  '  Oh,  Betsy,  I  entirely  forgot  that 
Mr*  Ardley  wishes  dinner  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual — run 
■down  and  tell  Ferris  [the  cook].  Dear  me  !  I  gave  David  leave  to 
go  out — ^you'll  have  the  table  to  set — please,  Betsy— oh,  how  incon- 
venient it  is  to  have  servants  getting  sick — mine  always  are.' 

**  The  next  morning  Lucy  was  worse.  '  I  shall  never  be  better, 
Betsy,'  she  said,  '  while  I  iiave  such  dreadful  nights.  Mrs.  Ferris 
(the  cook  whom  Mrs.  Ardley  retained  spite  of  her  drunken  habits] 
oomes  to  bed  so  tipsy,  and  1  loathe  her  so  that  I  get  upon  the  very 
edge  ef  the  bed,  and  she  snores  so  horribly  that  I  cannot  close  my 
eyes— but  pray,  don't  tell  Mrs.  Ardley — she  knows  as  well  as  we  do 
Mrs*  Ferris  drinks,  it  will  ju8{t.end  in  my  being  sent  home  to  my 
mother,  and  that  I  could  noi  bear^^ 

M  *  So  your  life  is  to  be  lost,  aikf  all  of  us  burnt  up  alive,  maybe, 
JMt  because  she  can  tickle  their  palates ;  well,  it's  a  comical  world  1' 
VOL.  I. —  NO.  II.  58 
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^^'If  I  only  might  have  any  little  hit  of  a  bed  on  yoor  floor, 
Betsy  T '  Betsy  explored  the  house  in  vain  for  extra  servaots*  bed- 
ding. She  was,  however,  a  woman  of  expedients.  If  she  had 
been  in  a  log  hut  in  the  western  wilderness,  she  could  hare  con- 
trived  something,  and  so  she  would  not  he  baffled  in  a  rich  mer- 
chant's luxurious  establishment  in  the  city  of  New^York.  An  old 
Bofa-cushion  was  brought  from  the  garret,  and  various  articles  of 
apparel  substituted  for  pillow  and  blankets.  Betsy  then  put  Lucy 
into  her  bed,  agreeing  with  her  bed-fellow,  the  seamstress,  that 
they  would  alternately  occupy  the  pallet  on  the  floor*  Lucy  now 
reaped  the  reward  of  the  kindness  she  had  shown  these  women 
when  they  were  strangers  in  the  family.  To  her  frequent  repeti- 
tions of  *  How  kind  you  are,  Betsy — how  much  trouble  I  give  you  ! ' 
Betsy  would  reply,  *  Shut  up,  child — it's  contrary  to  Scripture  and 
reason  to  be  '  forgetful  of  good  turns.'  Many  a  time  have  your 
weary  little  legs  run  up  ana  down  stairs  to  show  me  where  to  put 
or  to  find  this  or  that  fiddle-de-dee  of  Mrs.  Ardley's — and,  after  all^ 
maybe  it  was  not  that,  but  something  else  she  wanted.  She  often 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  fellow  that  was  laying  on  to  his  ox,  and 
screaming  haw  !  haw  !  *  He  is  hawing,'  said  a  man,  who  achcM)  to 
tee  the  poor  beast  whipped.     *  Oh,  I  meant  gee  ! '  said  the  fellow.' 

^  In  spite  of  a  good  physician's  advice,  and  all  the  care  her  vo- 
luntary and  most  kind  nurses  couki  give  her,  Lucy's  disease,  though 
abated,  continued.  Two  weeks  passed  away.  How  long  they 
seemed  to  poor  Lucy,  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual  pains  and  pe- 
nalties of  sickness,  felt  the  constant  dread  of  adding  to  her  nx>ther's 
burdens,  and  the  fadure  of  the  rent-money  from  her  loss  of  time. 
*  Our  Father  in  Heaven  will  not  forsake  us — mother  has  often  said 
so— and  I  will  try  to  remember  this  when  I  feel  loo  bad^*  thought 
Lucy ;  and  with  such  reflections  she  calmed  her  beating  pulses 
<I8  that  Uttle  patient  of  yours  never  to  get  well,  doctor?'  asked 
Mr.  Ardley  one  morning,  when  the  physician  came  into  the 
breakfast-room. 

**  *  I  cannot  answer  for  it,  unless  she  can  have  a  room  with  a 
fire  in  it.' 

** '  Bless  me,  is  she  in  a  cold  room  all  this  time  ? — Mrs.  Ardley, 
my  dear,  how  is  that  ? ' 

*' '  You  know,  Mr.  Ardley,  the  servants'  rooms  have  no  fireplaces, 
and  she  could  not  have  a  room  with  one  without  turning  out  one  of 
the  family.' 

***  Would  she  not  be  better  ofi*at  home,  doctor,  even  if  her  family 
are  poor,  than  in  a  damp,  cold  atmosphere  ? — it  must  be  bad  for  in- 
flamed lungs.' 

'* '  It  is,  undoubtedly  ;  and  if  the  child  has  a  home  and  a  mother, 
as  the  day  is  fine  and  mild,  I  should  advise  her  ^  being  sent  there  at 
once.'  . 

•*  So  the  carriage  was  ordeieo^  Lucy's  wages  paid  without  any 
deduction  for  loss  of  time ;  a  basket  with  medicines,  and  another 
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with  provisions,  put  up  for  her,  and  Betsy  permitted  to  attend  her 
home.  As  the  carriage  drove  off,  *'  That's  a  very  good  little  girl ! ' 
said  Mrs.  Ardley  ;  **  I  hope  she  will  recover;  but,  if  she  does  not, 
what  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  think  we  have  done  our  duty  by  her  1 ' 

**  <  I  hope  the  poor  child  has  not  suffered  from  the  cold  room  ; 
you  should  have  thought  of  that,  Anne*' 

" '  My  dear,  how  can  I  think  of  every  thing  ? ' 

*'  *  1  am  more  dissatisfied  with  myself  than  with  you  at  this  mo. 
roent,  Anne.  I  see  that  it  is  a  shocking  neglect  of  our  duty  for 
people  of  our  condition  not  to  provide  for  the  comfort,  no,  the  ac- 
tual wants,  of  those  they  employ.  I  do  not  wonder  servants  are 
always  ready  to  change  their  places,  hoping  for  something  better, 
no  doubt.  If  I  live  another  year,  those  upper  rooms  shall  be  made 
comfortable ! ' 

**  The  tiresome  domestic  perplexities,  even  poor  Lucy's  illness, 
might  have  been  avoided  by  proper  qualifications  and  due  attention 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Ardley.  There  was  not  in  her  case,  nor  do  we 
believe  there  often  is,  any  want  of  indulgence  or  liberality  to  be 
complained  of.  We  hope  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  imputing  all 
the  blame  to  the  mistress,  because  it  is  our  ungracious  task  to  illus- 
trate  her  shortcomings.  We  know  that  the  general  low  character 
of  domestics  and  their  perfect  independence  involves  the  mistress  of 
a  family  in  much  inevitable  perplexity.  We  believe  the  difiiculty 
would  be  materially  lessened  if  young  women  were  educated  for 
their  household  duties,  and  if  they  carried  into  their  relation  to 
their  domestics  the  right  spirit ;  if  they  regarded  them  as  their 
*  unfortunate  friends,'  whom  it  was  their  religious  duty  to  instruct, 
to  enlighten,  to  improve,  tu  make  better  and  happier.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that,  when  domestic  economy  was  perfected,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  political  economy.  We  would  venture  further, 
and  say,  that  when  our  family  communities  are  perfectly  organized, 
the  Millennium  will  have  come.     Will  it  sooner?" — p.  112 — 120. 

The  other  is  a  scene  in  the  nursery  of  the  fashionable  and 
frivolous  Mrs.  Hartell : — 

**  Lucy  had  arranged  the  nursery,  and  was  sitting  at  her  needle- 
work when  Mrs.  Hartell  made  her  appearance.  She  was  a  tall 
and  handsome  woman,  of  about  thirty,  but  her  beauty  was  impaired 
by  paleness  and  langour,  and  powerless  from  the  absence  of  all  ex- 
pression.  Her  air  of  high  fashion,  or  perhaps  her  extreme  coldness 
and  indifierence,  appalled  our  modest  heroine ;  and  after  the  first 
glance  she  did  not  again  raise  her  eyes  to  the  lady's  face,  and  her 
ears  gave  her  no  information  as  to  the  character  of  her  new  mis- 
tress ;  for  her  languid  endearments  to  her  baby,  her  more  animated 
admiration  of  its  new  French  dress,  and  her  conversation  with  Ad^le, 
[her  French  nurse,]  was  all  in  French.  We  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  translate  it,  omittins  the  expletives  with  which  both  mistress  and 
maid  garnished  their  discourse,  Mrs.  Hartell  thinking  it  quite  grace- 
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ful  to  exclaim  at  erery  other  breath  <Moii  Dieu!'  though  she 
rarely  uttered  the  words  in  English,  the  profanity  being  forbidden 
in  her  own  country  by  the  usages  of  good  society,  as  well  as  by  a 
Dirine  command*  *  What  made  Eugene  scream  so  horribly  t  be 
broke  my  morning  nap*' 

*' '  Ob,  madame,  a  thousand  thousand  pardons  !  Ask  mamma's 
pardon,  Eugene,'  and  she  joined  his  hands^  exclaiming, '  What  an 
angel !  He  was  so  terrified  at  a  new  face.  She,'  nodding  to  Lucy, 
*  took  him  up  too  suddenly.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  tranquillize 
him*' 

**  *  Is  the  girl  promising  V 

**  *  Well  enough  !  I  may  make  something  of  her — in  time— with 
an  infinity  of  trouble ;  but  nothing  is  too  much  to  do  for  madame— 
these  Americans  are  so  awkward  at  first — so  ill-mannered !' 

**  *  And  at  last  too,  Ad^le*  But  I  suppose  we  are  to  have  an 
American  waiter.  Mr.  Hartell  has  turned  away  Achille,  and  swean 
he'll  not  have  another  Frenchman.' 

'^  *  Mr*  Hartell  is  very  impetuous,  madame — it  was  only  a  sus- 
picion of  poor  Achille — the  other  servants  are  always  against  us* 
In  truth,  madame,  they  are  all  in  revolution  down  stairSy  and  Henri 
swears  he  will  abdicate*' 

**  *  Henri  going !  Achille  gone !  Well,  I  will  just  shut  myself 
up  in  my  room,  and  let  things  take  their  own  way*  If  Mr*  Hartell 
will  turn  away  my  servants,  he  must  get  others  to  suit  himself— 111 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

** '  Ah,  madame,  that  is  like  the  poor  devil  who  said,  when  the 
coach  went  over  the  precipice, '  Never  mind,  I  am  but  a  passenger.' 
Madame  cannot  live  without  French  cooking*  American  cooking 
is  for  the  brutes,  not  for  ladies.  If  madame  could  only  persuade 
Mr.  Hartell  to  return  to  Paris — ' 

'<  *  Ah,  Ad61e,  if  I  could  !  Dear  Paris !  I  shall  never  go  there  till 
I  go  to  heaven.  Mr*  Hartell  makes  a  point  of  never  going  where 
I  wish-— he  says,  if  he  goes  again  to  Paris,  he  shall  go  without  roe.' 

*"The  savage  !  a  thousand  pardons,  madame !  But  how  can  any 
one  say  or  do  any  thing  unkind  to  such  an  angel  as  madame !  One 
thing  is  sure,  Mr.  Hartell  adores  Monsieur  Eugene*  He  will  not 
go  to  Paris  without  you*  and  leave  him.' 

**  *  Well  thought  of,  Ad61e  !  and,  by-the-way,  Mr.  Hartell  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  Eugene  is  getting  pale,  and  he  puts  all 
the  fault  upon  you,  for  he  says  the  wet-nurse  told  him  the  only  rea- 
son she  went  away  was  because  she  would  not  live  with  you,  and 
she  called  you  a  bag  of  lies  and  pretences*' 

*' '  The  Irish  savage !  The  Irish  are  all  savages— all  false  and 
cruel.' 

***  Margery  was  eood  to  Eugene,  though.' 

**  *  Certainly,  madame — before  your  eyes  and  Mr.  Hartell's.* 

**  Mrs.  Hartell  was  not  ashamed  to  laugh  at  Ad61e's  insinuatioli 
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againat  a  faithfiil  and  wann.hearted  creature^  who,  during  a  long 
illnesBy  had  watched  all  night  with  her  child,  and  carried  him  all  day 
in  her  arms,  and  whom  Mrs*  Hartell  had  finally  sacrificed  to  her 
favourite.  *  I  wish,  Ad^le,'  resumed  Mrs.  Hartell,  ^  you  had  borne 
with  Margery  a  little  longer ;  wet-nurses  are  like  cows,  we  only 
keep  them  for  the  milk  they  give*' 

^^  Ad61e  shrugged  her  shoulders.  'But  when  they  kick  and  hook, 
madame  ? ' 

**  This  precious  colloquy  was  broken  off  by  the  entrance  of  the 
person  in  question.  At  sight  of  her  the  baby  almost  sprung  from 
his  mother's  arms ;  Margery  caught  him  in  hers ;  and,  pouring  out 
a  flood  of  tears,  caressed  him  with  the  fondness  characteristic  of 
her  people. 

***God  bless  my  darling!'  she  exclaimed  ;  'and  ye  feel  just  the 
same,  and  six  weeks  it  is  that  ye  have  not  seen  me.' 

^  *  One  pretty  while  to  stay  away  when-  one  loves  so  furiously !' 
said  Ad61e,  contemptuously. 

'*  Her  words  were  like  the  spark  that  kindleth  a  great  fire.  'And 
was  I  not  here  the  very  day  after  I  left  ye  V  asked  Margery. 

**  *  Yes — ^you  came  for  your  wages.' 

** '  God  forgive  me,  and  so  I  did ;  but  my  mind  was  so  full  of  my 
baby,  that  when  they  told  me  Mrs.  Hartell  said  I  mast  call  next  day, 
I  thanked  God,  thinking  then  I  should  see  the  boy  again.  The 
milk  was  in  my  breasts  yet,  and  pressed  upon  my  heart  like.  But 
I  should  have  been  thinking  of  the  money,  for  my  own  child's  nurse 
was  wanting  her  pay,  and  two  miles  from  the  village  had  I  walked 
for  it.' 

'' '  But,  Margery,  I  told  you  I  would  pay  you  the  next  day.' 

^ '  Ah,  but  ye  ladies  never  think  we  have  not  servants  to  send  or 
carriages  to  ride  in  for  our  pay.  The  time  is  all  wo  have.  It's  easy 
for  you  to  say  '  call  again,'  and  *  call  again,'  and  the  time  it  takes 
to  '  call  again '  is  money  to  us,  and  ye  are  robbing  us  of  it,  besides 
holding  back  our  own.' 

"«  Margery,  you  are  very  impertinent.' 

**  *  It's  the  truth,  and  not  me  that's  impertinent  to  you,  Mrs.  Har- 
tell.  Just  listen  to  my  story,  and  ye'll  bo  convinced.  'Twas  the  next 
day  I  was  offered  a  dollar  for  my  day's  work — I  could  not  lose  it, 
for  I  had  two  dollars  a  week  to  pay  for  ray  child — so  I  did  it,  and 
then  in  the  evening  walked  the  two  miles  again,  to  be  told,  when 
I  got  to  your  door,  that  you  *  could  not  attend  to  it  then — you  were 
dressing  for  a  party— I  might  call  to-morrow.'  I  asked  for  Mr. 
Hartellf  but  be  was  out ;  so  back  the  two  miles  I  went ;  and  the 
walk,  aflter  the  heavy  day's  work,  and  fretting,  brought  on  a  fever 
that  night,  and  held  me  a  week,  and  dried  every  drop  of  milk  in  my 
breasts ;  so  I  lost  the  nurse-place  I  had  engaged,  and  had  to  take 
my  own  poor  little  baby  from  the  breast,  for  how  was  I  to  pay  eight 
dollars  from  the  seven,  which  was  all  I  could  get  as  dry-nurse  7  and 
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the  poor  thing  sickened  mnd  died,  and  mil-— all — mark  it  well,  Mn. 
Hartell,  came  from  my  not  getting  my  money  when  it  was  due !' 

**  Mrs.  Hartell,  cold  and  careless  as  she  was,  was  startled  with  the 
consequences  of  her  own  mere  thoughtlessness,  and  naturally  sought 
some  vindication.  <  How  could  I  know,  Mar^ry,  you  was  in  such 
need  of  it  ? — it  is  a  mere  trifle — only  your  last  month's  wages  !' 

^  <  You  knew  it  was  due,  and  that  is  all  a  lady  should  want  to 
know.     What  seems  a  trifle  to  you  is  all  to  us.' 

« <  But  how  could  twelve  dollars  he  of  such  mighty  consequence  V 

«  *  I  have  told  you  my  &tory— it  proved  sickness  to  me  and  death 
to  my  child.' 

« «  C'est  bien  ridicule !'  exclaimed  Ad^le ;  '  you  desolate  madame 
— and  you  very  well  know  madame  is  very  charitable.' 

<*  <  I  was  not  after  wanting  charity,  but  my  own,  that  madame 
had,  and  I  could  not  get.' 

*<  *  Well,  pray,  Margery,  say  no  more  about  it— it  is  all  paid  now.' 

"  •  Yes,  Mrs.  Hartell,  but  paid  too  laleJ* 

**  We  trust  such  evil  consequences  as  Margery  suffered  from  the 
want  of  punctuality  in  the  employer's  payment  do  not  often  occur, 
but  they  are  not  without  a  parallel.  Is  it  not  very  common  for  ladies, 
far  more  from  thoughtlessness  than  meditated  injustice,  to  delay 
the  payment  of  wages  ?  Is  there  not  a  culpable  inconsiderateness 
of  the  rights  as  well  as  necessities  of  a  large  class,  including  trades- 
people and  humble  creditors  of  every  sort,  in  that  common  reply  to 
their  demands,  *  Call  ngain  V     p.  146—151. 

Having  expressed  ourselves  so  strongly  in  praise  of  tbis  vo- 
lume, we  shall  speak  with  equal  frankness  of  two  faults  in  it. 
The  first  is  one  common  to  all  the  late  writings  of  Miss  Sedg- 
wick :  it  is  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  ultra-democratic  sentiments, 
which  are  neither  wise  nor  salutary.  It  is  far  more  important, 
it  is  doing  much  more  for  social  virtue  and  welfare,  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  duties^  and  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers^ 
of  liberty,  than  to  minister  continually  to  that  overweening 
sense  of  rights^  which,  by  an  easv  transition,  in  this  country, 
passes  into  the  licentious  spirit  oi  Liberty  above  Law^  beget- 
ting discontent  with  established  and  necessary  distinctions  and 
subordinations,  and  hatred  towards  the  richer  classes.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Miss  Sedgwick  is  grossly  and  vulgarly  in 
fault  in  this  respect.  There  is  a  discernible  tendency,  how- 
ever, which  we  deplore,  because  of  our  deep  and  honest  convic- 
tion that  its  direction  is  fisdse  and  its  influence  dangerous ;  and 
we  deplore  it  the  more  when  we  think  of  the  good  she  might  do 
if  the  force  of  her  talents  were  in  this  respect  rightly  directed. 
Miss  Sedgwick  need  not  trouble  herself  to  spread  among  the 
people  of  this  country  a  sense  of  social  equality  and  popular 
rights.    The  democratic  element  in  our  social  system  is  m  no 
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danger  of  being  overborne  and  weakened  by  any  antagonist 
force.  It  will  take  care  of  itself  on  this  side.  She  would  ex- 
ert herself  fax  more  wisely  and  beneficently  in  restraining, 
purifying,  and  raiding  it  in  safe  and  rational  channels,  in  ad- 
ministering needful  warnings  and  cautions. 

The  other  fault  of  this  book  is,  that  it  is  too  partial,  one-sided 
a  view  of  the  subject.  The  author  says,  indeed,  in  her  pre- 
face, that  it  has  been  "  her  business  to  illustrate  the  failures  ot 
one  party  in  the  contract  between  employers  and  employed." 
We  should  not  quarrel  with  this  if  the  book  were  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  partv  whose  failures  are  described.  But  it  will  be 
extensively  read  on  the  other  side ;  and  in  its  present  form 
it  is  precisely  the  book  we  should  wish  to  keep  out  oi  the 
hands  of  a  numerous  class  of  servants.  For  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  to  the  best  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
mutual  relation  in  question,  it  needs  good  servants  as  well 
as  good  mistresses ;  and  there  are  vast  numbers  of  servants 
who  are  not  Lucy  Forresters.  We  do  not  believe  the  fault  is 
wholly  or  chiefly  on  the  side  of  employers ;  yet  such  is  the 
impression  servants  are  like  to  receive  from  reading  this 
book.  This  is  precisely  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  half 
truth  is  a  great  lie.  The  whole  truth  should  be  told ;  and 
Miss  Sedgwick,  in  our  opinion,  owes  it  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  virtue  immediately  to  write  and  bind  up  with  this  volume 
another  story,  illustrating  with  equal  force  and  clearness  the 
failures  of  the  other  party  "  in  the  contract  between  employers 
and  employed.'' 


6.  Elinor  Fulton ;  by  the  Author  of  "  Three  Experiments 
of  Living:^  Boston:  Whipple  &  Damrell.  New- York: 
Samuel  (^Iman.    1837. 

In  our  first  number  we  expressed  our  great  satisfisiction  with 
that  excellent  Uttle  book— the  "  Three  Experiments  of  Living." 
We  are  glad  to  learn,  firom  the  preface  of  the  present  "  Sequd  " 
to  it,  that  twenty  thousand  copies  were  called  for  in  the  course 
of  two  months.  Many  more  have,  doubtless,  been  sold  since 
then.  We  rejoice  that  books  of  such  excellent  tendency  are 
extensively  circulated.  Elinor  Fulton  is  a  continuation  of 
the  story  of  Dr.  Fulton's  family,  in  treading  their  way  back 
firom  the  distresses  into  which  former  extravagance  had  plunged 
them,  purified  by  the  discipline  of  sufiering,  emancipated  from 
the  slavery  to  false  opinion,  and  fitted  for  the  rational  enjoy 
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ment  of  honourable  independence.  It  contains  many  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  faults  and  follies  induced  by  a  servile  sabjection 
to  the  unenlightened  opinion  of  that  very  fisolish  thingf  called 
the  "  fashionable  \rorId."    The  design  and  the  execulioa  are 

alike  admirable. 


7.  Rich  Enough ;  a  Tale  of  the  T%mes :  by  the  Author  o^ 
"  Three  Experiments  of  Living/'  Boston :  Whipjde  & 
Damrell.    New- York :  Samuel  Colman.     1837. 

This  is  another  capital  story.  It  is,  indeed,  a  "Tale  of  the 
Times,"  and  a  faithful  portrait  it  gives  of  recent  times ;  but 
times,  we  hope,  that  have  passed  away  never  to  return.  It 
presents  a  lively  picture  of  the  insatiable  thirst  for  wealth — the 
eager  haste  to  be  rich — and  the  mad  spirit  of  speculation, 
which  have  pervaded  and  cursed  the  country.  The  boundless 
gains — the  reckless  extravagance — the  immense  and  continu- 
ally-increasing stakes — the  selfishness — ^the  hardening'  of  the 
heart  to  all  the  domestic  affections — the  feverish  anxieties — the 
turning  of  the  wheel — the  crash — ^the  ruin — all  are  drawn  to 
the  life. 


8.  The  Harcourts;  illustrating  the  Benefit  of  Retrenehr 
ment  and  Reform.  By  a  Lady  New- York :  S.  Coleman. 
Boston  :  Weeks,  Jordan  &  Co.     1837. 

This  is  another  little  work  of  the  same  class  as  the  two  last 
The  more  such  books  we  have,  the  better.  It  is  well  written, 
and  calculated  to  do  good.  The  Harcourt  family — once  very 
rich,  but  from  the  failure  of  speculators  in  their  dc^  reduced  in 
means — through  the  wecJcness  of  the  wife,  still  try  for  a  long 
time  to  "  keep  up  appearances.''  We  have  the  story  of  the 
shifts,  anxieties,  and  mortifications  attendant  on  such  a  struggle. 
Then  we  have  some  choice  glimpses  at  tt^  heartless  frivclity 
and  essential  vulgarity  of  the  so-called  *<  good  society  '^  which 
rests  its  pretensions  solely  on  living  in  a  certain ''  style."  Here 
is  a  treiit.  The  <'  Harooturts  "  go  to  call  on  their  old  friend, 
**  Mrs.  Stanley,"  a  real  lady,  <^hom  the  "  Winwoods  "  (the  dash- 
ing family  of  a  great  commercial  speculator)  had  invited  to 
their  house  in  order  to  attract  thither  certain  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  and  unquestionable  position,  who  would  not 
seek  their  society  on  aceonnt  of  their  splendid  style  of  living: 
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^  As  0oon  as  the  Harcourts  left  the  room  with  Mrs.  Stanley,  one 
of  the  Misses  Winwoods'  panoenu  visitors  asked, '  Who  are  the  Har- 
courts  V  A  young  lady,  whose  satirical  disposition  made  her  as 
much  feared  as  she  was  unpopular,  replied,  <  It  is  very  natural  that 
you  should  not  know  any  thing  of  them ;  as  a  few  years  ago  they 
were  among  the  first  in  our  fashionable  circles.  The  Harcourts 
are,  however,  now  quite  pass6  among  us ;  they  belong  to  the  nume« 
rous  family  of  the  '  hcu  been,*  ' 

'*'When  people  become  reduced  in  their  circumstances,'  said 
the  elder  Miss  Win  wood,  'they  should  not  expect  to  mingle  in  the 
same  society  they  did  when  they  were  wealthy,  for  they  are  no 
longer  on  an  equality  with  their  fashionable  acquaintance.'   *  *  * 

**  Then  followed  a  firing  of  the  small  shot  of  scandal  from  the 
platoon  of  fashionable  gigglers,  such  as  the  fact  of  their  hiring 
horses  when  they  used  their  carriage-— of  their  not  being  able  to 
give  but  one  small  party  in  a  season — of  their  attempting  to  be 
their  own  mantua-makers  and  milliners.  These  truths  were  mixed 
up  with  many  petty  falsehoods  too  trifling  to  be  repeated.  The 
amount  to  be  inferred  from  the  whole  evidence,  veracious  and  men* 
dacious,  was,  that  the  Harcourts  were  lawful  game,  and  ought  to  be 
hunted  out  of  <^wnI  society  ;'  because,  although  their  circumstances 
had  become  restricted,  they  had  the  presumption  to  associate  with 
those  who  were  more  woalthy,  or  whose  superior  magnanimity  ena- 
bled them  to  incur  debts  without  caring  about  discharging  them."— > 
p.  25—27. 

There  is  a  grand  ball  and  supper  at  the  Winwoods' ;  and 
Sophia  and  Anna  Harcourt  go,  but  they  can  find  no  beaux  to 
attend  them  into  the  drawing-room : — 

**  Georve  Colville  came  out  of  the  drawing-room  as  if  seeking  for 
some  one  in  the  crowd,  and  just  as  Anna's  heart  began  to  feel  light- 
ened, and  she  was  preparing  to  give  him  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles, 
he  looked  towards  them,  and  without  even  the  slightest  bow  of  re- 
cognition, hastily  returned  to  the  eay  throng  within.  Sophia  could 
not  help  noticing  the  rudely  inquiring  glances  directed  towards  them 
from  the  foplings  clustered  in  the  hall,  and  the  still  ruder  whispers 
and  smiles  of  which  she  felt  they  were  the  subject.  But  upon  her 
it  had  no  other  efiect  than  that  of  inspiring  contempt  for  the  peon 
silly  triflers ;  and,  elevating  her  head  with  a  feeling  of  honest  pride 
and  independence,  she  passed  through  their  ranks  into  the  drawing- 
room.  As  soon  as  the  two  sisters  had  paid  their  devoirs  to  Mrs. 
Win  wood,  Mrs.  Stanley  came  towards  them,  and  drawing  an  arm 
of  each  through  hers,  led  them  to.  an  ottoman. 

«  The  delightful  conversation  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  a  few  intelli- 
gent friends  who  had  accepted  their  invitations  oot  of  compliment 
to  her,  was  an  unexpected  enjoyment  to  Sophia,  and  the  evaninff 
pasMd  away  quite  pleasantly.  But  poor  Anna,  who  had  anticipated 
•o  much,  and  had  spent  so  much  time  and  so  many  thoughts  upott 
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this  ball — ^the  era  of  her  *  first  introdaction  into   society/    wa» 
doomed  to  meet  with  repeated  mortifications  and  disappointments. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦* 

"  During  the  course  of  the  evening,  George  Colville  and  Alfred 
Thomas  bowed  to  Sophia  and  Anna  at  a  respectful  distance,  but 
they  were  both  too  anxious  to  establish  their  standing  as  the  naost 
fashionable  young  men  in  society,  to  risk  it,  by  claiming  as  their 
acquaintance  young  ladies  who  appeared  to  be  as  little  known  as 
the  Misses  Harcourt.  The  other  coxcombs  were  not  quite  as  cul- 
pable,  for  they  had  so  recently  sprung  up  into  notice,  that  they  had 
never  heard  of  such  people  as  the  Hiircourts,  and,  of  amrse,  even  if 
they  were  introduced  to  them,  could  not  be  expected  to  treat  them 
with  any  politeness  or  attention." — p.  34 — 86. 

Then  the  Harcourts  undertake  to  give  a  pcurty,  and  infinite 
are  the  troubles  and  vexations  of  preparation,  the  mortifications 
of  the  evening,  and  the  sneers  and  slanders  that  followed,  when, 
not  long  after,  losses  in  business  compelled  a  suspension.  At 
length  the  good  sense  of  the  husband  and  eldest  daughter  pre- 
vail to  induce  an  abandonment  ot  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  up 
style.  The  family  retire  to  a  moderate  comfortable  house,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  rational  happiness — "  cw^,"  of  course,  by 
their  mere  fashionable  friends,  but  cherished  still  more  warmly 
by  the  truly  distinguished  and  respectable.  Among  others  they 
are  visited  by  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Judge  Wentworth : — 

"  *  My  dear  Mrs.  Harcourt,'  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  warmly  grasp* 
ing  her  hand,  '  we  have  come  to  congratulate  you  on  the  change 
you  have  made.  Your  worthy  husband  has  been  giving  the  judge 
a  full  description  of  your  pleasant  abode  and  your  present  style  of 
living,  and  be  says  he  has  not  felt  so  much  peace  of  mind  for  four 
years  as  he  has  done  for  the  last  few  weeks.  How  enviable  is  your 
situation  now,  above  that  of  many,  who  are  still  living  in  splendour, 
anxious  for  the  present,  and  dreading  the  future  when  their  real 
circumstances  must  become  known.  Would  that  such  instances  of 
integrity  and  independence,  and  of  superiority  to  the  silly  opinions 
of  fashionable  people,  as  you  and  your  husband  have  displayed, 
were  more  frequent  among  us ;  we  should  then  have  less  reason  to 
blush  for  our  fellow-citizens*  I  honour  you  both,  my  dear  madam,  and 
hope  you  will  permit  us  to  cultivate  a  greater  degree  of  intimacy  be- 
tween our  families  than  we  have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  doing.' 

**  Mrs.  Harcourt  felt  this  praise  was  undeserved,  and  her  eyes 
filled  as  she  replied, '  I  am  only  a  learner  in  the  school  of  true  dig- 
nity and  independence  of  fashionable  opinion  ;  all  the  credit  is  due 
to  my  Sophia  and  her  father.' — p.  109,  110. 

**  When  Mrs.  Wentworth  and  her  daughter  bad  taken  leave  of 
them,  [after  inviting  Anna  Harcourt  to  pass  the  summer  with  them 
at  their  country  residence, « The  Uplands,']  Mrs.  Harcourt  said> 
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*  My  dear  girls,  the  visit  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Wentworth,  and 
the  evidence  we  have  received  of  her  friendly  feelings  towards  us, 
are  more  than  enough  to  counterbalance  any  petty  mortification 
that  such  people  as  the  Hantons  and  Winwoods  might  strive  to  in- 
flict.  The  change  in  our  circumstances  has  taught  me,  at  least, 
this  truth — that  those  persons  whose  refinement,  station,  and  real 
wealth  entitle  them  to  be  called  the  highest  class,  if  any  such  dis- 
tinction can  be  made  in  our  society,  are  invariably  those  who  place 
the  least  value  on  show  and  parade.  From  old  and  respectable 
families  like  the  Wentworths  we  have  received  even  more  attention 
than  when  we  were  surrounded  by  the  appurtenances  of  fashion ; 
while  it  is  only  those  who  have  the  '  parvenu  love  of  glare  and  tin- 
sel,'  who  have  neglected  us,  or  treated  us  with  less  respect.' 

*'  *  Oh !'  said  Anna,  [showing  a  mind  not  yet  entirely  free  from 
the  dominion  of  false  opinion,]  '  I  am  delighted  with  the  anticipa. 
tion  of  my  visit  to  The  Uplands.  I  have  always  heard  that  the 
society  in  its  neighbourhood  is  the  very  first  in  the  country.  How 
the  Winwoods  would  envy  me  even  in  our  two-story  house,  if  they 
knew  we  were  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Wentworth  fa- 
mily, for  they  were  very  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  them, 
and  even  asked  me  to  call  for  them  last  winter  when  I  spoke  of  re- 
turning Mary  Wentworth's  visit.' 

**  *  The  Wentworth  family,'  replied  Sophia,  '  is  one  of  the  few 
that  my  aunt  begged  that  I  would  visit  intimately.  But  it  was  on 
account  of  their  intellectual  refinement  and  moral  worth,  and  not 
for  their  station  in  fortune  :  for,  after  all,  it  is  only  their  minds  and 
characters,  and  not  any  extrinsic  possessions,  that  entitle  them  to 
respect  and  attention.'" — p.  113 — 15. 

The  Harcourts  continue  to  live  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
rational  happiness.  They  form  a  new  acquaintance,  with  the 
family  of  "  one  of  the  old  style  of  merchants,  who  has  never 
extended  his  credit  beyond  his  capital.  Although  nominally 
worth  less  than  many  of  our  commercial  men,  yet  his  house  is 
considered  one  of  the  soundest  in  our  city." 

^  The  next  morning  Mrs.  Harcourt  and  her  daughters  paid  their 
visit  to  their  new  neighbours  in  due  form,  and  were  received  with 
so  much  courtesy,  and  so  little  of  the  ceremony  usual  on  a  first 
introduction,  that  Mrs.  Harcourt  felt  that  her  set  conventional 
phrases  would  be  wholly  out  of  character  if  addressed  to  the  Mor- 
vens.  The  freshness  and  originality  of  their  conversation,  and  the 
refined  simplicity  of  their  manners,  delighted  Sophia.  She  had 
been  so  wearied  by  the  drilled  speeches  and  artificial  inanity  of  fa. 
shionable  society,  that  an  acquaintance  with  persons  who  thought 
tind  felt  for  themselves,  and  who  were  perfectly  natural,  was  a  plea- 
sure she  had  seldom  or  ever  experienced  since  she  lefl  Rosemount* 
Mary  Wentworth  and  her  admirable  parents  were  the  only  excep. 
tion»  but  she  bad  aeeD  too  little  of  them  to  form  any  degree  of  inti. 
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■lacy.  For»  while  the  Harcourts  were  considered  amoog  the 
fiishionables,  Mrs.  Wentworth  took  no  pains  to  cultivate  their 
firiendship. 

**  The  most  friendly  intercourse  was  soon  established  between  the 
families,  and  as  they  very  frequently  formed  one  circle  in  the  eye* 
aing,  it  was  like  the  meeting  of  one  household  who  had  been  8e|>a- 
rated  during  the  day  by  their  respective  occupations.  Mr.  Har- 
court  regarded  Mr.  Morven  as  a  brother,  and  felt  that  he  had 
gained  much  instruction  from  the  greater  experience  and  deeper 
reflection  of  his  friend. 

^  One  evening  the  two  mothers,  with  their  daughters,  were  en- 
ioying  the  twilight  breeze  in  the  little  garden,  and  as  the  two  mer- 
chants were  ]el\  alone,  their  conversation  of  course  soon  turned 
upon  mercantile  subjects. 

**  *  There  never  was  a  time,'  said  Mr.  Harcourt, '  when  there  was 
a  greater  evidence  of  commercial  prosperity  than  at  the  present. 
The  enormous  pro6ts  said  to  have  been  realized  by  some  of  our 
houses  are  almost  incredible.  This  has  rendered  men  bold  in  ven- 
turing upon  new  and  more  daring  speculations ;  and  those  who 
but  a  few  years  past  commenced  with  a  very  limited  capital,  ace 
now  engaged  in  as  extended  commercial  operations  as  our  old  es* 
tablished  firms.  I  cannot  understand  how  they  are  able  to  keep 
pace  with  those  whose  fortunes  are  nearly  quadruple.  It  is  not 
only  in  their  business  that  this  competition  exists  ;  look  at  the  ex- 
travagance  and  ostentation  of  wealth  displayed  in  their  families 
and  in  their  style  of  living.  Formerly  our  mercantile  men,  even  of 
kirge  capital,  who  wished  to  carry  on  an  extensive  business,  were 
always  averse  to  withdrawing  their  money  from  trade  to  expend  it 
in  any  thing  superfluous,  or  to  use  it  for  purposes  unconnected  with 
their  regular  business.  Then,  no  one  built  a  fine  house  and  fur. 
nished  it  magnificently  unless  he  possessed  great  wealth,  was  secure 
from  the  fluctuations  of  commerce,  or  was  worth  at  least  enough  to 
justify  hiro,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  as  to  his  being  able  to  aflbrd 
It.  But  in  these  days  men  can  build  lofty  mansions,  enter  largely 
into  land  speculations,  and  carry  on  business  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousands  or  a  million.  And  all  this 
can  be  done,  too,  by  men  who  a  few  years  ago  were  selling  needles 
by  the  paper  and  tape  by  the  piece.' 

**  *  The  picture  you  have  drawn,  my  friend,'  replied  Mr.  Morven, 
*  has,  I  regret  to  say,  too  many  originals  throughout  our  trading 
community.  I  fear  that  the  greater  part  of  our  apparent  prosperity 
has  neither  soundness  in  its  superstructure  nor  solidity  in  its  foun- 
dation, and  before  many  years  it  must  fall,  *  and  great  will  be  the 
fall  of  it.'  The  system  of  extending  credit  beyond  all  probable,  or 
indeed  possible^  security — the  facilities  afforded  to  all  who  are 
tempted  to  enlarge  their  business  far  beyond  what  their  real  capital 
warrants-— are  preparing  the  way  for  one  of  those  *  periodical 
crashes'  that  the  mercantile  world  have  so  frequently  experienced 
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since  its  present  machinery  came  into  operation.  The  craving  for 
show  and  splendour  that  has  possessed  the  female  sex,  and  has  been 
stimulated  to  excess  by  the  constant  indulgence  of  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  is  rapidly  accelerating  the  crisis.  It  must  come,  and  it 
will  come  speedily.' " — p.  134 — 136. 

Mr.  Morven  retires  from  business,  and  Mr.  Harcourt,  having 
recovered  several  large  debts,  that  at  the  time  of  his  suspension 
were  considered  more  than  doubtful,  finds  himself,  aAer  a 
final  settlement  of  all  his  affairs,  possessed  of  capital  enough  to 
become  Mr.  Morven's  successor.  He  conducts  his  business 
upon  the  principles  of  his  predecessor — realizes  a  moderate 
competency— and  retires  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  country 
life  at  "  Woodland  Green." 

Meantime  came  the  predicted  "crash"  in  the  commercial 
world.  The  Windwoods  were  among  the  first  to  fall.  They 
failed  to  an  immense  amount;  and,  amidst  the  abuses  and 
curses  of  those  who  suffered  by  them,  they  lost  the  only  pre- 
tension they  ever  advanced  to  fashionable  consideration. 


9.  The  Savings?  Bank,  and  other  Stories :  illustrating  true 
Independence  and  domestic  Economy,  Translated  from 
the  French.  By  a  Lady.  New- York:  Samuel  Colman. 
Boston  :  Weeks,  Jordan  &,  Co.     1837. 

This  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  "  Stories  from  Real  Life," — the 
"  Three  Experiments  of  Living,"  "  Elinor  Fulton,"  and  "The 
Harcourts,"  forming  the  first  three  parts.  It  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  our  habits  and  manners  as  the  others,  beinfi^  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French  of  M.  Bouilly,  an  eminent  useful  writer 
of  the  present  day.  We  prefer  to  nave  the  good  lessons  this 
little  series  is  designed  to  convey,  drawn  from  the  store-house 
of  our  own  native  life  and  manners.  These  stories,  however, 
are  interestin&f,  the  last  three  particularly  are  truly  touching, 
and  calculate  to  do  good  among  the  labouring  classes  by  the 
affecting  pictures  they  present  of  the  filial  and  domestic  affec- 
tions, and  by  cherishmg  those  sentiments  and  habits  on  which 
the  virtue,  independence,  and  happiness  of  life  depend.  The 
translation  is  in  some  instances,  (we  should  imagine,  not  having 
the  original,)  slightly  at  fault :  but,  on  the  whole,  the  publication 
deserves  commendation. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  think  it  strange  that  we  take  so  much 
notice  of  this  sort  of  little  books.     We  do  it  because  we  have 
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a  special  sympathy  with  their  object  and  intention,  their  tone 
and  tendency ;  because  we  think  the  t3rranny  of  fashion,  of 
vulgar,  false  and  unenlightened  opinion,  has  within  a  few  years 
grown  to  a  prodigious  strength;  and  we  deem  it  our  duty  to 
commend  every  weliHdirected  attemnt  to  recall  the  public  mind 
to  the  true  sources  of  individual  ana  social  well-being. 

Besides,  we  think  these  books  deserving  of  a  great  deal  more 
attention  than  many  a  much  more  pretenaing  volume.  They 
are  written  with  a  great  deal  more  spirit,  freshness,  and  talent. 
We  are  sick  of  the  solemn  trash  with  which  our  press  continually 
teems  under  the  general  class  of  popular  and  practic€J  books. 
Never  was  a  poor  country  so  cursed  with  small  literature  of 
this  sort  We  have  boys'  and  girls'  "  Own  Books  "—young 
mens'  and  ladies'  "Friends"— "Guides"— "Aids"— "Com- 
panions  ;" — "  Lectures  "  to  old  men  and  women,  young  men 
and  maidens,  children  and  babies, — upon  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects— full  of  feeble  common-place  and  solemn  dulness — bring- 
ing down  the  most  important  subjects  into  shallow  com- 
pends,  which  give  only  the  most  superficial  knowledge — 
serving  as  a  substitute  for  all  thinking  on  the  part  of  readers 
— and  ministering  none  of  that  quickening  impulse  and  cul- 
ture to  the  fancy,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart,  without 
which  mere  knowledge  in  the  head,  even  if  thorough,  is  sap- 
less and  lifeless— but,  being  shallow,  is  full  of  cold-hearted,  self- 
complacent  conceit. 


10.  Letters  of  Lucius  M.  Pi80,/rom  Palmyra^  to  his  Friend 
Marcus  Curtius  at  Rome.  Now  first  translated  and 
published.    New-York :  C.  S.  Francis.   1837.  2  vols.  12mo. 

We  have  one  great  objection  to  this  book.  It  relates  to  its 
exhibitions  of  Christianity.  There  is  an  entire  misconception 
of  the  true  nature  of  Christianity,  or  of  its  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities ;  and  its  claims  are  exhibited  in  a  very  poor  and 
insufficient  way.  The  author  makes  it  just  a  republication — 
clearer  and  more  authentic,  if  you  will,  but  nothing  more  than 
a  republication — of  the  truths  of  Natural  Religion  ;  accompanied 
by  precepts  and  motives  of  a  purer  morality  exemplined  bv 
its  founder  in  a  life  of  sublimer  goodness.  This,  now,  is  all 
very  true,  and  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  taken  as  a  just 
and  complete  view  of  Christianity,  it  is  very  miserable.  The 
author  appears  to  have  no  conception  whatever  of  that 
grand /ac/  in  human  nature — that  great  want  of  our  fallen 
race — which  being  met  in  the  Gospel,  constitutes  the  central 
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peculiarity  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  systems, 
and  makes  Christianity  alone  the  religion  for  sinners.  It 
seems  never  to  have  entered  the  author's  mind  that  mankind 
needed  any  thing  beyond  light,  precepts,  motives  ;  that  there 
was  any  evil  in  man  which  doctrines  and  instructions  could 
not  reach  and  cure.  Hence  his  view  of  the  nature  and  inten- 
tion of  Christianity — its  provision  of  inward  spiritual  power 
to  meet  the  everlasting  wants  of  man,  and  restore  him  to  per- 
fect goodness,  is  wretdiedly  defective ;  and  his  exhibition  of 
its  claims  to  belief  and  trial  wretchedly  superficial.  If  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  preached  like  the  author's  Probus,  if  John 
had  talked  about  Christianity  like  the  author's  hermit,  they 
would  never  have  made  converts  to  the  Gospel ;  or  if  they 
had,  it  would  have  been  converts  to  a  Gospel  superior  in  no 
essential  respect  to  the  religion  of  Plato  or  Longinus. 
'  Having  said  this,  we  add,  that  in  other  respects  it  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  interesting'  fictitious  works  that  have  lately 
appeared.  It  is  in  general  beautifiilly  written,  with  a  fine  per- 
ception of  classical  elegance  exhibited  in  the  cast  of  thought 
and  in  the  turns  of  expression ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  in 
a  style  of  pure  and  choice  English.  The  letters  purport  to  be 
written  from  Pahnyra,  by  a  Roman  noble  who  had  eone 
thither  in  order  to  open  a  communication  with  Persia,  and  as- 
certain the  fate  of  his  brother,  made  prisoner  some  years 
before  along  with  the  Emperor  Valerian,  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  had  been  defeated  by  the  Persian  monarch.  We 
have  exquisite  descriptions  of  Palmyra,  and  of  the  gorgeous 
luxury  of  Oriental  life — a  vivid  picture  of  the  magnmcent 
Zenobia — her  person,  her  mind,  her  way  of  life.  We  are  in- 
troduced to  her  court — we  mingle  with  the  private  circle  of 
her  friends  with  whom  she  relaxed  firom  the  cares  of  state,  and 
indulged  in  the  elegant  and  refined  enjoyments  of  letters  and 
philosophy.     We  have  delightful  conversations  in  which  the 

Seat  longinus  plays  a  distinguished  part.  The  second  vo- 
me  was  to  our  feelings  less  interesting  than  the  first.  The 
great  and  stirring  events  related, — the  advance  of  Aurelian — 
the  battle — the  treachery  which  threw  Zenobia  into  bis  hands — 
the  destruction  of  Palmyra, — do  not  allow  our  minds  to  pause 
with  pleasure  for  the  progress  and  issue  of  the  long  conversa- 
tions and  discussions  upon  philosophy  and  religion  which  in- 
tervene. 
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11.  Text-Book  of  Ecclesiastical  ERstory.  By  1.  C.  I. 
OiESELER,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Theolc^  in  Gh>t- 
tingen.  Translated  from  the  third  Grerman  Edition,  by 
Francis  Cunningham.  In  Three  Volumes.  8to.  pp.  xvi. 
382.— yiii.  420.— yiii.  438.  Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  d& 
Blanchard.     1836. 

It  is  disgraceful  to  English  literature, that  a  work  so  defective 
in  almost  all  respects  as  Maclaine's  Translation  of  Mosbeim's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  should  have  been  allowed  the  place  of 
a  standeu*d.  Right  honestly  and  boldly,  and  just  as  truly,  Pro- 
fessor Sears  says,  under  date  of  August  15,  1836,  it  ^'can  be 
used  no  longer."  What  beside  Warburton's  great  name  ever 
got  it  into  general  use,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess ;  unless  it  be, — 
shame  to  confess  it ! — English  ignorance. 

An  American*  has  done  all  for  Mosheimthat  could  be  done } 
but  even  when  divested  of  the  frippery  of  his  conceited  trans- 
lator, and  occasionally  reconciled  to  himself  or  connected  in 
some  of  his  many  oversights,  and  furnished  with  notes  erudite 
and  full,  and  not  seldom  more  valuable  than  the  text ;  still, 
the  learned  chancellor  of  Gottingen  is  narrow-minded  and 
mole-eyed,  and  incansequentj  (to  lx>rrow  an  expressive  term,) 
and  unmethodical  as  ever. 

The  author  before  us  can  hardly  be  accused  of  any  of  these 
fiiults ;  and  he  has  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  have  full  jus- 
tice done  him  by  a  faithful  and  clever  translator,  yet  he  will 
never  fill  the  niche  of  the  fallen  idol.  Gieseler's  "  Text-Book" 
will  be  any  thing  but  a  text-book — a  manual,  a  ^ide,  an  index 
on  a  large  scale,  a  digested  collection  of  good  authorities^  a 
well-distributed  plan  of  study — any  thing  but  that  condensed 
statement  of  facts,  inferences,  and  views,  which  may  be  given 
to  the  learner  as  the  measure  of  information,  digested  into  the 
form,  best  suited  to  his  wants  and  capacity. 

For  this  purpose  Gieseler's  text  is  over-concise,  and  his 
notes  are  fiir  too  copious.  The  latter,  making  allowance  for 
difference  of  type,  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  work.  They 
consist  of  extracts  from  original  authorities  and  materials,  left 
in  the  original  languages,  but  condensed  by  the  omission  of 
every  thing  foreign  to  the  subject  in  prooi  or  illustration  of 
which  they  are  adduced,  and  connected  by  short  remarks  of 
the  compiler. 

By  this  proceedure  Gieseler  claims  to  place  his  reculer  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  time  and  persons  of  which  he  writes. 

*  Dr.  Mardock. 
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That  he  does  so,  in  good  measure,  is  undeniable.  Yet  we 
have  doubts  whether  the  attempt  will  be  attended  with  all  the 
success  expected ;  whether  it  is  not,  aAer  all,  one  of  the  labour- 
saving  charlatanries  of  the  day.  An  author  in  this  way  puts 
his  reader  off  with  the  mere  outline  and  dead  material  oi  his 
work — the  brick  and  mortar  and  working-plan  with  specifica* 
tions — and  becomes  a  historian  with  little  trouble.  The  read- 
er hurries  through  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  pages  of  culled 
paragraphs  and  cut-up  sentences— literary  shreds  and  mince- 
meat— and  is  learned  at  slight  expense  of  money,  time,  aod 
patience ;  yea,  and  is,  moreover,  qualified  to  judge  in  the  pre- 
mises, having  consulted  original  authorities,  forsooth  ! 

But  it  is  not  reading  a  cento  of  nicely  dove-tailed  quotations 
that  puts  one  in  possession  of  "  the  state  of  ori^nal  testimony." 
Too  much  depends  on  the  principle  of  selection  and  mode  of 
presentation.  Even  the  exclusion  of  matter  not  germane  to 
the  question,  is  a  process  of  no  small  consequence  in  the 
result.  A  little  word  often  draws  long  trains  of  inferences ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  apt  an  ingenious  theorist  is  to  throw 
aside  as  useless  all  that  does  not  bear  in  favour  of  his  scheme  I 
It  is  impossible  to  eye  the  frequently  occurring  dashes  be- 
sprinkled over  Gieseler's  accumulated  extracts,  without  some 
inklings  of  misgiving  of  this  kind.  Grant  him  honest — and 
we  believe  that  in  general  he  is  so — may  he  not  have  had  a 
bias,  and  would  not  that  bias  give  an  obliquity  to  his  array  of 
evidence  ?  We  think  there  are  traces  of  such  a  disturbing 
force  in  more  than  one  of  those  nicer  passa^s,  where  the  judg- 
ment and  fidelity  of  a  historian  are  most  tried,  and  the  reader, 
if  ever,  needs  to  have  all  the  evidence  before  him  in  his  attempt 
to  form  his  own  decision. 

How  far  it  is  desirable  that  the  reader  should  assume  that 
province— whether  it  be  not,  in  truth,  the  business  of  the  his- 
torian to  give  the  colouring  as  well  as  outline  of  the  picture- 
are  questions  too  grave  for  discussion  in  a  mere  literary  notice. 
But  while  we  praise  Gieseler  for  making  much  valuable  infor- 
mation accessible  and  useful  to  many  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  obtained  it,  and  thank  his  translator  for  introducing  him 
to  the  English  reader,  we  protest  against  any  substitution 
of  his  selections  for  original  authorities,  and  the  unfounded 
belief  that  in  his  compend  the  student  is  sure  of  finding  truth 
entire  and  unsophisticated. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  its  chief  excellence,  and  a 
very  great  one.  The  harassing  artificialness  of  the  old  divi- 
sion of  Church  history  by  centuries,  and  subdivision  into  col- 
lateral narratives,  external  and  internal,  has  long  ago  caused 
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its  relinquishment  by  German  students.    Nfttnral  epocf  is,  dis- 
tributed into  sections,  determined  by  the  character  and  causes 
of  change  in  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  Church,  barer 
been  substituted.    In  the  determination  of  these,  there  has 
been,  as  might  be  expected,  much  variety  of  judgment.    NonCi 
we  think,  have  been  happier,  on  the  whole,  than  Oieseler. 
His  arrangement,  on  the  first  glance  at  the  table  of  contents, 
may  seem  intricate.     "  Periods,"  "  Divisions,"  "Introductions,'* 
and  "  Chapters,"  present  a  formidable  array.    It  is  so  only  in 
appearance.    A  little  use  convinces  one  that  it  has  the  grcsat 
merit  of  being  natural.    The  chronological  epochs  are  few 
and  sufficiently  well-defined.    The  order  of  subjects  varies  in 
each  epoch  with  the  varying  relations  of  the  Church,  and  the 
developements  of  its  character  and  functions.    Thus  the  narra- 
tive is  broken  into  masses,  and  these  again  are  taken  up  and 
considered  on  their  severed  sides,  and  with  the  necessary 
change  of  light  and  position.     One  remembers  and  under- 
stands the  course  of  events  and  their  connexion,  thus  pre- 
sented, with  a  facility  which  they  only  can  appreciate  who 
have  toiled  through  the  dark  mazes  of  the  dreary  labyrinth  of 
Mosheira. 

One  great  defect  in  this  work  it  would  be  unpardonaUe 
not  to  mention.    It  is  no  religious  history.    The  writer  takes 
his  stand  without,  and  preserves  a  most  icy  impartiality  to- 
wards the  Gospel  and  the  Church.    He  is  not  less  worldly 
than  Mosheim,  though  in  a  difierent  way.     He  is  the  historian 
oi  human  opinions,  nopes,  aspirings,  and  endeavours,  not  of 
the  mystic  temple  of  the  Most  High,  reared  without  hands,  of 
living  stone,  on  a  foundation  broad  and  firm  as  Divinity  itself, 
and  towering  toward  the  region  of  eternal  sunshine,  wnere  its 
pinnacle  shall  be  one  day  be  set  up,  amidst  the  shoutings  of 
the  sons  of  God,  and  the  songs  of  an  innumerable  company  of 
the  redeemed. 


12.  Egyptian  Chronology.  By  A.  B.  Chapin  ;  beir^  a're- 
print  of  Art.  II.  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator^  Vol.  /X 
jVb.  2.  JunCf  1837,  entitled — Comparison  of  the  Biblical 
and  Egyptian  Chronologies. 

This  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages,  in  which  the 
author  has  attempted,  and  we  think  successfully,  "to  bring 
together  into  a  small  compass,  and  to  put  into  a  tangible  form, 
the  substance  of  all  the  chronological  fragments  of  the  Egyp- 
tian historians,  to  arrange  and  harmonise  them,  so  as  to  form 
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a  system  of  Chronolofiy,  consistent  with  itself,  and  which  we 
may  be  able  to  compare  with  the  Scriptures."  The  principle 
on  which  he  has  proceeded  in  this  investigation,  is,  as  far  as 
we  know,  entirely  new  ;  and  if  subsequent  examination  shall 
.confirm  what  now  seems  extremely  plausible,  we  may  set 
down  Hie  principle  as  an  important  aiscovery  in  Egyptian 
Chronology. 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  various  chronological  frag- 
ments of  the  Ej^vptian  historians,  as  they  have  been  preserved 
by  their  transcribers,  the  writer  ascertained,  that  those  copyists 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  those  fragments,  were  all  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  Egyptian  historians  had  added  to  the 
number  of  years  actually  taken  up  by  the  rei^s  of  the  various 
kings,  in  order  to  magnify  the  antiquity  of  tneir  nation  :  that 
in  order  to  reduce  these  dates  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
truth,  they  set  down  to  each  king  the  smallest  number  aflford- 
ed  by  any  manuscript  they  used,  or  else  abridged  them  with- 
out the  authority  of  a  manuscript.  But  as  the  copyists  pro- 
ceeded independent  of  each  other,  they  not  only  rave  numbers 
varying  from  the  original,  but  also  from  each  other.  Having 
ascertained  this  fact,  the  author  infers,  that  the  true  dates  of 
the  Egyptian  historians  were  above  the  present  reading  of  any 
copy,  and  from  hence  he  conceived  the  design  of  comparing 
all  the  copies  of  lists  of  Egyptian  kings,  and  to  assume  the 
largest  number  furnished  by  any  one  as  the  probable  original 
number  belonging  to  that  king. 

Ader  a  most  laborious  process  he  completed  the  above  de- 
sign, when  he  proceedeci  to  compare  the  result  with  those 
fraginents  which  give  dates  in  their  astronomical  cycles,  and 
also  with  the  chronological  references  to  Egyptian  history  in 
the  Bible,  when,  much  to  his  astonishment,  he  found  a  perfect 
coincidence  and  harmony  running  throughout  the  whole ; 
every  "  fragment "  fitting  as  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  once  de- 
tached from  the  place  to  which  it  was  restored,  and  every 
Egyptian  king,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  standing  precisely 
where  the  Bible  places  him.  The  result  is,  that  the  sojourn 
and  exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  the  reigns  of  Shishak, 
Zerah,  Tirhakah,  and  Necho,  are  all  recognized  in  the  lists  of 
the  Egyptain  historians  ;  and  by  their  own  chronology,  correct- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  above  principle,  contemporary  with 
Moses,  and  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam,  Asa,  Hoshea,  Hezekiah, 
and  Josiah,  in  the  strictest  conformity  with  the  Sacred  narra- 
tive. 

The  subjeet  is  one  of  importance,  and  we  hope  will  attract 
the  attention  it  deserves,  to  induce  which  is  the  object  of  this 
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notice.  This  little  tract  exhibits  abundant  evidence  of  the 
learning,  the  extensive  research,  and  the  habit  of  thorough, 
original,  and  independent  investig^ation,  by  which  Mr.  Chapin 
has  already  distinguished  himself  in  die  opinion  of  those  who 
happen  to  know  him  as  the  writer  of  several  very  able  histo- 
rical and  critical  disquisitions,  published  without  his  name. 


13.  The  true  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  :  wherein 
all  the  Reason  and  Philosophy  of  Atheism  is  confuted,  and 
its  impossibility  demonstrated  A  Treatise  on  Immutable 
Morality  ;  with  a  Discourse  concerning  the  true  Notion  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  ;  and  two  Sermons :  By  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  D.  D.  First  American  Edition ;  vnth  references 
to  the  several  quotations  in  the  Intellectual  System  ;  and 
an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author :  By 
Thomas  Birch,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  In  two  volumes.  Andover 
and  New- York  ;  Gould  &  Newman.     1837. 

We  have  ^reat  satisfaction  in  announcing  the  first  American 
edition  of  this  great  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now 
published  in  a  very  handsome  style  by  these  truly  enterprising; 
publishers.  It  is  honourable  to  them,  and  it  reflects  honour  on 
our  country.  Besides  the  Intellectual  System — that  stupendous 
monument  of  learning  and  criticism — and   the  other  pieces 

fiublished  by  Birch,  this  edition  contains  also  the  treatise  on 
mmutable  Morality.     The  other  volume  will  soon  be  out. 


14.  The  Church  of  Rome  in  her  primitive  purity,  compared 
with  the  Church  of  Rom^e  of  the  present  day :  being  a 
candid  exam>ination  of  her  claim,s  to  universal  dominion. 
By  John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Vermont.  Burlington, 
(Vt.).     1837.     12mo.  pp.  406. 

If  the  Church  of  Rome  is  ever  purified  from  her  corruption, 
or  disenthralled  from  the  triple  bondage  of  the  Papal  despotism, 
it  must  be  by  argument.  It  can  never  be  accomplished  by 
misrepresentation  or  ridicule.  She  needs  reforming,  not  re- 
volutionizing.  She  has  within  herself  all  the  requisites  of  a 
Church,  all  the  elements  of  purity,  and  needs  only  purging 
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from  the  dross  which  dims  the  silver,  that  she  may  arise  and 
shine  in  her  original  brightness  and  splendour.  Hence  the 
object  of  those  who  desire  to  benefit  that  Church  should  be, 
the  spread  of  information.  Make  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman 
Communion,  yea,  even  the  body  of  the  Roman  Clergy,  inielli" 
§enij  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  and  as 
formerly  in  England,  and  as  more  recent  indications  in  Ireland 
prove,  they  would  arise  and  shake  themselves  from  that  spi- 
ritual lethargy  which  has  so  long  rested  like  an  incubus  upon 
all  her  efforts  at  self-purgation.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
view  that  Bishop  Hopkins  has  written ;  and  we  trust  his  work 
will  not  fail  of  accomplishing  in  some  measure  the  object  for 
which  it  is  desired. 

While  we  rejoice  that  the  Bishop  has  proceeded  upon  the  cor- 
rect principle  in  his  examination,  we  cannot  forbear  also  ex- 
pressing the  high  satisfaction  we  have  derived  from  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written.  Though  deceived  and  deluded,  the 
Romanists  are  our  brethren,  by  profession  members  of  the 
household  of  faith,  to  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  do  good  as  we  have 
opportunity.  Nor  can  we  revile  and  defame  them  without 
sinning  against  the  perfect  law  of  love  set  forth  in  the  gospel, 
or  without  casting  reproach  upon  the  name  of  Christian.  We 
seek  not  to  palliate  their  s^uilt,  to  mitigate  their  faults,  or  to 
excuse  their  errors  or  their  crimes.  But  we  ardently  desire  to 
see  the  time  when  the  ^lory  of  Rome  shall  again  be  as  it  once 
was,  when  she  studiously  sought  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the 
Apostles,  when  the  plain  common  sense  of  the  Scripture,  *'  as 
understood  and  expounded  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  <<  the 
Fathers,"  was  the  only  standard  of  infallibility  she  allowed. 

In  the  Preface  and  Introductory  chapter,  the  author  has 
given  the  reasons  and  motives  which  led  him  to  undertake  the 
work  in  question,  and  a  general  view  of  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  examination.  Upon  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  Bishop  has  undertaken  to  show,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  argumentation,  approved  by  her  Canofi  Law,  and 
by  editions  of  Councils  and  Fathers  approved  by  her  au- 
thority, that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  varied  from,  herself, 
and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  of  the  present  time  is  not 
the  Church  of  Rome  of  the  primitive  age  ;  from  which  he 
infers  the  necessity  that  she  should  return  to  her  original  self 
before  passing  sentence  of  condemnation  against  others  for  not 
conforming  to  her  standards.  This  mode  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject does  not,  of  course,  allow  him  to  use  many  arguments 
which  might  with  great  propriety  be  urged  against  them ;  but 
if,  as  we  believci  he  has  succc^ed  in  making  out  a  case 
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froa  the  tratimnny  of  tfaeir  own  witnesses,  tare* 
BKNithi  should  be  f»r  ever  doeod. 
'  Chapser  seooBd  rrs*-*"**  extracts  fiom  die  Corjms  Juris 
Cmmmifi,  to  shov  thai  the  Roooish  Cfamch  allow  the  H0I7 
Scripciiies  to  be  the  fe—^i^'tinw  of  the  Canon  Law — after  which 
rank  the  General  GonncOi — then  firilow  ^the  doctors  of  the 
Omrdi,''  amonc  whom  are  reckoned,  Cyprian,  AthanasinSi 
Giegorr  Nazianaen,  Basil,  Chrysosioin,  Hilary,  AugnsCin,  Am* 
brose,  Jerome,  Pko^ier,  ttie  Episde  of  Leo  to  Flanan,  sach  of 
the  wiitinss  of  Soffinos  and  Origeo  as  Jerome  does  not  reject, 
with  sereral  others  of  later  datel  The  same  law  also  com- 
mends the  A|x»tolic  Canons  and  Constitntions,  and  the  works 
of  Irenaras*  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Teftallian,  and  Lactantius. 
The  Cnoncib  are  qooCed  firom  the  ooUections  erf*  Hudonin 
and  Mans2 ;  and  the  pnesent  b^^  of  the  Bomish  Church  is 
copied  6om  the  Praelections  of  Toorneby,  Dr.  Challoner's 
embolic  Christian,  the  Doway  Catecbism,  and  Mr.  Butler's 
Letters  to  Mr.  Sonthey.  From  these  works,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Romish  Chorch,  the  Bishop  draws 
all  htsproo6. 

In  chapter  third  it  is  shown  by  quotations  from  the  above 
works,  that  the  Romish  Church  o^  ike  present  day  believes 
the  Pope  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Christ — holding  the  place  of  the 
Redeeoier,  of  God  himsell^  on  earth — the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church,  from  whom  all  ecclesiastical  power  aod  spiritual  life 
proceed — to  whom  belongs  all  power  in  the  Church — ^wbo  has 
authority  to  make  and  unmake,  translate  and  depose,  all  bish- 
ops and  other  clergy  at  his  will,  and  to  settle  all  ecclesiastical 
difficulties  whatever. 

Chapter  fourth  contains  an  examination  and  refutation  of  this 
divioe  rightof  supremacy  derived  from  their  proof  texts,  by  an  in- 
quiry into  the  sense  of  the  passages,  and  by  a  comparison  of  them 
with  other  portions  of  Scripture.  In  chapters  five  and  six,  the 
testimony  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  and  Constitutions  is  also 
shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  claim  of  supremacy ;  and 
in  chapter  seven  it  is  shown,  that,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  best  Roman  critics,  the  Decretals  which  favour  that 
doctrine  are  a  forgery.  Chapters  ei^ht  and  nine  contain  an 
examination  of  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  of 
Irenaeus,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  their  narratives  are  wholly 
irrcconcileable  with  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Supremacy. 

In  chapter  ten  the  Bishop  has  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
probable  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Supremacy,  but  not,  as 
we  apprehend,  with  his  usual  success.  He  finds  the  origin 
of  jthe  Supremacy,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  has  concedra  Iq 
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the  Romanist  its  existence  long  before  history  makes  any 
mention  of  it.  He  sees  the  germe  of  the  Supremacy  in  the 
policy  <'of  the  primitive  Church  at  Rome,"  which  he  ac* 
counts  for  by  <'  the  influence  of  their  location,  their  habits  of 
dwelling  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  universal  empire,  and 
their  desire  to  secure  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church.*' 
But  all  this,  when  predicated  of  '^the  primitive  Church  of 
Rome,"  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  authentic  history.  But 
our  author  has  well  shown,  that  in  whatever  the  original  idea 
of  Supremacy  consisted,  or  whenever  it  took  its  rise,  it  was  as 
unlike  the  present  claim  as  light  is  dissimilar  from  darkness. 

The  five  following  chapters  contain  an  examination  of  Ter- 
tullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origin,  Cyprian,  Firmillian, 
and  the  bishops  of  Africa,  of  Lactantius  and  Eusebius— in 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  whole  current  of  their  testimony 
is  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  Papal  Supremacv.  Chap- 
ter sixteen  contains  a  view  of  General  Councils,  and  tneir  reqtii- 
sites,  upon  the  principles  of  the  Canon  LaWf  from  which  we 
make  the  following  summary.  To  constitute  a  General 
Council,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  called  by  the  Pope — 
that  all  bishops  should  be  summoned — that  the  Pope,  by  hino- 
self  or  another,  should  preside  in  it  The  only  exceptions  al- 
lowed, are,  when  it  is  doubtful  who  is  the  lawful  Pope ;  or 
when  the  Pope  is  notoriously  a  heretic ;  or  the  See  be  vacant, 
or  the  preceding  Council  has  determined  the  time  and  place 
of  the  succeeding  one. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  show,  in  several  succeeding 
chapters,  that  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  many  other  of  the  Ge- 
neral Councils,  were  convened  by  the  emperors,  and  not  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  that  the  Canons  passed  at  these 
Councils,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Hilary, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianxen,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustin,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  Isodore,  are  decisive  against  the  present  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  chapter  thirty-two  the  Bishop  has  attempted,  and  with 
more  success  than  in  the  case  already  spoken  of^  to  trace  the 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  to  the  secular  preponderance  of 
ancient  Rome,  aided  and  assisted  by  imperial  laws  and  canons 
of  later  Councils. — The  three  succeedmg  chapters  are  taken 
up  with  an  examination  of  the  present  variaUons  of  opinion 
existing  in  tfiat  Church  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  supremacy,  but  which  will  not  bear  to  be  abridc'ed, 
and  which  we  have  not  room  to  give  at  length.  The  two  last 
chapters  are  occupied  with  an  examination  of  some  of  the 
points  of  argument  and  difference  between  the  Protestant  and 
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Romish  Churches,  from  whence  he  concludes  that  "  Reformed 
Christians  are  Catholics  in  all  that  is  primitive^  biU  Pro- 
testants in  all  that  has  been  changedJ^  Though  the  conclu- 
sion is  general,  the  language,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, necessarily  limits  the  inference  to  such  as  profess  to  belong 
to  the  "  Catholic  Church." 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book,  we  unhesitatingly  say 
we  have  been  pleased,  and  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  such  as 
desire  to  be  informed  in  regard  to  these  matters. 


16.  HortB  Catecheticce :  an  Exposition  of  the  Dtity  and 
Advantages  of  Public  Catechising  in  the  Church.  By  W. 
S.  GiLLY,  M.  A.  Prebendary  of  Durham.  Edited  with 
additional  matter,  by  G.  W.  Doane,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey.  Philadelphia:  William  Marshall  &  Co.  1836. 
12mo.  pp.  176. 

The  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  has  given  to  the  American  pub- 
lic the  useful  work  of  Gilly,  enriched  with  much  excellent 
matter  of  his  own.  His  Introduction,  and  his  second  Char^ 
entitled — "The  Church's  Care  of  little  Children,"  are  beautifnliy 
written,  and  conceived  in  the  choicest  spirit  of  the  best  days 
of  the  Church.  The  importance  of  the  ancient  and  excellent 
institution  of  public  catechising  is  set  forth  in  a  way  calculated 
to  excite  a  lively  interest  in  this  hitherto  much-neglected  duty ; 
and  many  excellent  hints  and  aids  will  be  found  in  the  volume 
for  the  use  of  pastors  in  performing  this  work.  We  rejoice 
exceedingly  in  the  increasing  attention  which  this  subject  is 
beginning  to  awaken.  We  hope  this  book  will  add  new 
strength  to  the  impulse.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Sunday 
schools  should  tiever  be  substituted  for  faithful  instruction  on 
the  part  of  the  pastor  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church. 


16.  Christian   Unity  necessary  for  the    Conversion  of  the 
World.     A  Sermon  preached  in  St.   Thomases   Churchy 
New-  York,  ^c.     By  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis,  D.  O.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature  in  Washington 
College,  Hartford,  Ct.     New-York.     1837. 

This  sermon,  preached  before  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  must  not  be  classed  with  the  bulk 
of  occasional  discourses.    Its  object  is  to  show  :  "  Firsts  that 
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the  ill  success  of  missions  is  owing  to  the  want  of  unity  ;** 
'^  secondly^  that  those  professing  Christians  have  most  reason 
to  hope  for  success,  who  are  least  guilty  of  violating  that  unity ;" 
and  thirdly^  to  sug^t  considerations  to  encourage  us  in  the 
great  work  of  missions.  The  largest  part  of  the  discourse  is 
taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  first  topic.  It  embraces  a 
rapid,  but  exceedingly  elaborate  and  thorough  historical  sketch 
of  the  progress  and  authors  of  schism  in  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  of  its  influence  upon  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  views  of  the  author  are  justified  and  illustrated  in  a 
body  of  valuable  notes,  evincing  rich,  extensive,  and  accurate 
learning.  We  should  be  glad  if  our  limits*  would  allow  us  to 
refer  more  particularly  to  some  admirable  passages ;  but  we 
have  room  only  to  commend  it  to  careful  perusal  as  a  perform- 
ance of  great  and  permanent  value,  for  which  the  learned  and 
excellent  author  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  enlightened 
churchmen. 


17.  A  Compendium  of  Christian  Antiquities :  being  a  brief 
View  of  the  Orders^  Rites^  Customs,  and  Laws  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  Early  Affes.  By  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Henry,  M.  A.,  Philadelphia ;  Joseph  Whetham.   8vo.  1837. 

This  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  want  that  has  long  been 
felt.  Its  object  is  to  give  to  clergymen,  theological  students, 
and  general  readers,  who  have  not  access  to  the  ancient  writers, 
to  the  special  learned  treatises,  or  to  the  more*  voluminous 
works  on  these  subjects,  a  competent  view  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  its  services,  customs,  and  laws.  In 
the  compass  of  a  moderate  volume  it  presents  an  accurate  di- 
gest of  the  information  contained  in  the  original  sources  and 
m  the  more  extensive  modern  works ;  so  that  tne  general  reader 
may  obtain  a  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  almost  every  inter- 
esting subject  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the 
three  first  ages ;  while  me  student  will  find  it  a  useful  book  of 
reference,  and  a  guide  to  any  more  extended  and  minute  in- 
vestigations he  may  wish  to  make. 


18.  Memoirs,  Correspondettce,  and  Manuscripts  of  General 
Lafayette,  published  by  his  Family.  Vol.  I.  New-York : 
Saunders  and  Otiey.     1837. 

In  every  point  of  view  these  Menooirs  must  be  considered 
as  a  highly  valuable  legacy  from  their  illustrious  subject. 
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They  are  issued  from  the  American  press  in  a  handsome  octa- 
vo, which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  disfigured  by  an  execrable  litho- 
^aph  of  General  Lafayette,  totally  dissimilar  to  any  portraits, 
old  or  young,  which  have  ever  previously  fallen  under  our 
notice,  and  with  neither  features  or  expression  like  those  of 
<<the  Nation's  Guest"  as  we  remember  to  have  seen  him  in 
1825.  We  defer  any  review  of  this  work  until  the  appearance 
of  anothe^r  of  the  volumes.  We  trust  then  to  bestow  that 
extended  attention  upon  it  which  the  high  importance 
of  the  events  it  commemorates  demands.  At  present,  we 
have  space  only  for  a  few  words  descriptive  of  its  design, 
which,  however,  will  sufficiently  recommend  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  is  edited,  and  the  copyright  entered  ia  this  country,  by 
President  Duer  of  Columbia  College.  The  task  could  not 
have  been  entrusted  to  more  efficient  hands.  In  his  Adver- 
tisement, he  states  that  '<  it  was  the  desire  of  the  late  General 
Lafayette  that  this  edition  of  his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
should  be  considered  as  a  legacy  to  the  American  people."  He 
indicates,  also,  why  the  present  edition  is  more  valuable  to  us 
than  that  published  in  Paris  or  London ;  for  in  this  are  insert- 
ed some  letters,  containing  details  of  the  American  Revolution, 
which  will  not  appear  in  the  others.  They  were  written  ori- 
ginally in  English  by  Lafayette,  and  are  given  exactly  as  they 
came  from  his  pen.  These  letters  are  placed  in  an  Appendix 
at  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from 
those  in  the  regiilar  correspondence,  most  of  wnich  is  trans- 
lated from  the  French. 

George  Washington  Lafayette,  the  son,  whom  our  readers 
will  recollect  as  having  accompanied  his  father  on  his  last  tri- 
umphal tour  through  his  adopted  country,  introduces  the  work 
with  these  words  : — "Respectfully  to  collect  and  scrupulous- 
ly to  arrange  the  manuscripts  of  which  an  irreparable  misfor- 
tune has  rendered  them  depositories,  have  been  for  the  family 
of  General  Lafayette  the  accomplishment  of  a  sacred  duty. 
To  publish  those  manuscripts  without  any  commentary,  and 
place  them,  unaltered,  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  Liberty, 
is  a  pious  and  solemn  homage  which  his  children  now  offer 
with  confidence  to  his  memory."  The  present  volume  is 
accompanied  by  an  account  of  Lafayette's  First  Voyace  and 
First  Campaign  in  America,  in  Memoirs  written  by  himself 
until  the  year  1780 — Fragments,  extracted  from  various  ma- 
nuscripts, describing  his  Departure  for  America,  First  Interview 
witli  General  Washington,  and  similarly  interesting  events — 
and  his  Correspondence. 
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AmT.  XII.— CHURCH  AFFAIRS. 

L— VIEW  OP  THE  DIOCESES. 

Iif  the  preient  number  we  carry  into  eflfect  a  part  of  the  original 
design  in  the  eetablishment  of  this  journal,  by  placing  before  our 
readers  a  brief  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  the  several  dioceeee.  Our  object  is  not  so  much  to  pre* 
sent  particular  details,  as  it  is  to  gather  for  ourselves,  from  an  exa- 
mination of  all  the  facts  which  may  reach  us,  a  general  result,  and 
to  place  that  upon  our  pages. 

Where  questions  of  interest  to  the  whole  Church,  involving  the 
correct  intrepretation  of  principles  of  constitutional  or  canon  law, 
arise  in  any  diocese,  we  shall  freely  discuss  them,  endeavouring  to 
aid  in  fixing  principles,  without  regard  to  their  application  to  per* 
sons.  The  action  of  a  diocese  on  any  subject  important  either  to 
itself  alone  or  to  the  whole  Church,  will  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  policy  and  bearing  upon  the  common  interests  of  our 
communion. 

KAINB. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  matters  of  particular  interest  in  this 
diocese  at  present. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

This  diocese  contains  six  clergymen,  over  as  many  parishes.  Its 
last  convention  was  held  in  June  of  the  pre^sent  year,  when  import. 
ant  changes  were  made  in  the  *' Episcopal  Missionary  Society,** 
and  fta  tlM  ** Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union"  of  the 
diocese.. 

As  to  the  firstt  it  was  determined  "that  the  Convention  is  the 
most  proper  Missionary  Society  or  board,"  and,  as  such,  **  ought  to 
take  the  special  supervision  and  control  of  the  concerns  "  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

A  board  of  five  members  is  appointed  by  the  Convention  an  ex* 
ecutive  committee  to  attend  to  the  subject  of  missions. 

The  Convention  was  also  declared  to  be  the  proper  body  for  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  Sunday  Schools  within  the  diocese. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  schools ;  and  the  system  of  instruction  recommended  by  the 
General  Union,  from  time  to  time,  is  that  which  is  to  be  pursued. 

TSSXONT. 

Under  its  very  active  and  industrious  bishop,  this  diocese  is,  we 
belipve,  in  a  condition  as  good  as  it  has  ever  heretofore  enjoyed. 
The  great  cause  of  education  is  one  in  which  its  diocesan  is  warmly 
engaged,  and  when  time  shall  have  further  carried  htm  on  in  his 
progress,  we  shall  call  attention  to  his  plans  and  some  of  his  views. 
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For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  rejoice  to  find  any  of 
our  bishops  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  educating  as  £piscopa« 
lians  the  young  men  of  our  communion. 

Another  subject,  however,  of  much  general  interest,  must  furnish 
at  this  time  the  theme  of  our  remarks  on  this  diocese,  thouj^h  the 
action  of  the  Convention  upon  it  took  place  more  than  ii  year  R^m 
We  allude  to  the  new  constitution  and  canons  adopted  in  May  1836* 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  fully 
exhibiting  **  those  important  constitutional  principles  which  distin- 
guish the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;"  it  is  therefore  with  some 
regret  wc  find  ourselves  constrained  to  notice  what  we  deem  at  va- 
riance with  some  of  our  principles. 

The  third  article  on  the  subject  of  the  ministry,  recognizing  the 
three  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  proceeds  to  state  that 
priests  or  presbyters  are  bound  to  counsel  and  advise  the  Bishop ; 
and  that  he  *'  does  not  act  in  any  important  matter  without  consult- 
ing with  a  portion  of  them,  elected  for  that  purpose  by  the  rest,  and 
called  the  Standing  Committee  or  Council  of  Advice."  The  doc- 
trine here  advanced  is,  that  Standing  Committees,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  our  Church,  had  their  origin  in  nothing  more  than  an  inten- 
tion to  furnish,  as  a  substitute  for  the  presbyters  who  in  ancient 
times  were  invited  by  the  Bishop  to  advise  him,  a  smaller  body  of 
the  same  order,  selected  for  that  purpose  only.  This,  we  know,  was 
an  opinion  expressed  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Vermont  before  he 
attained  to  the  mitre.  Now,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Standing  Committees  originated  in  no  such  intention,  and  that  to 
consider  them  as  a  mere  **  council  of  advice,"  is  to  leave  the  Bishop 
in  all  cases  perfectly  free  to  follow  their  counsel  or  not  as  he  pleases ; 
in  other  words,  is  to  make  them  a  more  cypher  in  our  ecclesiiCbtical 
economy. 

I  It  is  certainly  true,  that  in  early  times  bishops  were  in  the  habit 
of  consulting  their  presbyters,  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  the 
present  Standing  Committees  furnish  a  substitute  for  those  presby. 
ters.  In  some  of  the  dioceses,  nay,  in  most  of  them,  a  part  of  the 
Staniling  Committee  have  always  been  laymen ;  and  this  fact  seems 
scarcely  to  be  consistent  with  a  theory  which  makes  the  body  a  sub- 
stitute for  presbyters.  But  the  history  of  our  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Standing  Committees  is  conclusive  on  the  point. 

The  first  mention  made  in  the  legislation  of  the  Church  of  a  body 
to  be  called  the  Standing  Committee,  is  incidental,  and  occurs  in 
Canon  VI,  of  July  1789.  It  has  reference  to  the  subject  ol  testimo* 
niaJs  to  he  produced  by  candidates  for  orders ;  and  the  necessity  of 
subjecting  candidates  to  the  ordeal  of  some  certain  body  of  men  to 
pass  upon  their  competency,  was  the  origin  of  Standing  Committees. 
**  Every  candidate  for  holy  orders  shall  be  recommended  to  the 
Bishop  by  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  the  Stata 
where  he  resides,"  dec.  This  canon  made  another  necessary,  for  in 
some  of  the  States  there  was  no  Standing  Committee.     Where  they 
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existed,  they  had  been  established  by  the  dioceses  for  conveniencey 
and  until  now  were  never  recognized  by  the  General  Convention. 
The  VII  Canon  of  July,  1789,  accordingly  directed  the  appointment 
of  such  Committees  in  all  the  dioceses ;  but  not  one  word  is  said 
about  making  them  councils  of  advice.  In  1808,  a  revision  was 
made  of  the  whole  body  of  our  Church  law,  and  the  fourth  and 
twenty-fourth  Canons  of  that  year  relate  to  our  subject. 

By  the  fourth  it  is  directed  that  a  Standing  Committee  shall  be 
appointed  in  every  diocese :  and  ^  the  twenty. fourth,  the  organiza- 
tion, duties,  dec.  d  the  Committee  are  pointed  out ;  and  here,  for  the 
first  time,  too,  are  they  made  a  council  of  advice.  '*  In  every  dio* 
cese  or  state  where  there  is  a  Bishop,  the  Standing  Committee  shall 
be  a  council  of  advice  to  the  Bishop.  They  shall  be  summoned  on 
the  requisition  of  the  Bishop  whenever  he  shall  wish  for  their  ad* 
vice ;  and  they  may  meet  of  their  own  accord,  and  a.vreeably  to  their 
own  rules,  when  they  may  be  disposed  to  advise  the  Bishop."  Be- 
fore this  time  no  legislation  of  the  Church  views  them  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  the  proper  body  to  grant  testimonials.  It  will 
hence  be  seen,  that  making  the  Committee  an  advisory  board,  was 
entirely  an  after-thought,  and  never  sugv:ested  itself  at  all  until 
nearly  twenty  years  after  Standing  Coounittees  were  formally  in- 
troduced by  law  into  the  Church. 

That  they  are  a  council  of  advice,  is  true  ;  but  that  they  were  not, 
as  this  article  intimates,  elected  to  be  nothing  else,  is  equally  true  ; 
and  the  danger  consists  in  considering  them  merely  as  advisers. 
They  are  much  more  than  this ;  they  are  an  independent  body, 
in  some  instances  co-ordinate  with  the  Bishop,  and  able,  by  with- 
holding their  consent,  to  prevent  his  action.  The  terms,  '*  Standing 
Committee"  and  ^  Council  of  Advice,"  are  not  therefore  to  be  used 
(as  in  this  article  they  are)  as  being  synonymous. 

In  the  fifth  article  of  the  new  constitution  we  find  a  settlement  of 
the  question  on  the  Episcopal  veto.  **  Every  act  of  legislation  re- 
quires the  concurrence  of  the  Bishop.  The  clergy  and  the  laity 
may  elect  officers,  and  pass  resolutions  of  advice  or  recommendation, 
without  a  diocesan ;  but  they  cannot,  without  episcopal  concurrence, 
enact,  alter,  or  abrogate  any  law  or  canon."  To  go  fully,  at  pre- 
sent, into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  of  the  Bishop's  veto,  would 
far  transcend  our  limits.  We  hesitate  not,  however,  here  to  record 
our  belief  (and  we  hope  on  some  future  occa>«ion  to  show  that  it  is 
well  founded),  ih&U  under  our  Church  organization  and  constitution,  no 
such  right  of  veto  exists,  and  that  it  was  meunt  that  none  such 
should  exist;  that  it  i«  not  useless  only,  but  dangerous  also ;  that  all 
the  possible  good  to  be  derived  from  it  is  secured  by  making  the 
Bishops,  as  they  now  are,  a  co-ordinate  branch,  an  upper  house,  in 
the  general  legislation  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  to  grant  such  a  veto 
in  the  State  Conventions,  where  the  Bishop  sits  and  votes  as  a  mem- 
ber on  every  question,  is  to  make  him  both  a  legislative  and  execu- 
tive officert  and  to  turn  the  great  principle  (introduced  after  long 
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deliberation)  of  lay  representation  in  oar  Cburch  into  something 
worse  than  a  farce.  Equally  strong  is  our  objection  to  the  last  ar- 
ticle, which  allows  of  no  change  of  the  constitution  without  the 
Bishop's  approval.  We  have  settled,  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  the 
laity,  with  the  presbyters,  shall  have  a  voice :  allow  the  veto,  and  it 
is  a  mockery,  for  they  may  or  may  not  have  it  as  the  Bishop 
pleases :  even  the  poor  privilege  is  denied  them,  after  the  exercise 
of  the  veto,  of  making  the  law  by  the  vote  of  a  very  large  majority ; 
aye,  even  an  unanimous  vote  is  not  sufficient. 

We  beg  to  express  here,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  our  deep  con- 
viction  of  the  importance  of  sustaining  our  Bishops  in  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  all  just  authority,  and  especially  in  all  that  belongs 
to  their  spiritual  functions.     Their  spiritual  office,  with  its  appropri* 
ate  spiritual  functions,  is  conferred  by  Divine  commission ;  and  we 
hold  it  in  all  dutiful  filial  reverence.     At  the  same  time   it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  there  are  many  rights  and  functions  held  and  ex- 
ercised by  Bishops,  not  necessarily  included  in  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  their  Divine  commission,  but — conferred  by  the  Church. 
Besides :  it  is  a  fixed  and  settled  thing  in  the  organization  of  our 
Church,  that  etoen  in  the  exercise  of  uteir  peculiar  and  apprapriaU 
spiritucd  functions,  the  Bishops  are  to  act  within  certain  limits  and  im 
certain  prescribed  modes.     Hence  a  portion  of  our  constitutional  and 
canon   law.       The  same  principle  is  recognized  in  the  English 
Church.     It  was  in  the  Primitive  Church.    There  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  distinction  between  the  regular  and  canonical,  and  the  trre- 
gular  and  uncanonical  exercise  of  the  spiritual  and  divinely  confer* 
red  authority  of  the  bishops,  as  well  as  of  presbyters  and  deacons. 
It  is  therefore  no  treason   in  us  to  question  the  expediency  of  giv- 
ing to  the  Bishops  a  power  not  spiritual. 

But  we  have  still  a  further  objection  to  this  constitution.  In  the 
eighth  article  the  Bishop  is  made  the  Judge  in  all  ecclesiastical 
trials.  Nothing  but  this  was  wanting  to  make  him  absolute;  for 
now  all  power,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  is  centred  in  him. 
He  has  but  to  issue  his  fiat — no  man  may  withstand  it.  It  would 
be  difficult  in  this  constitution  to  find  the  analogy,  so  much  talked 
and  boasted  of,  between  our  ecclesiastical  system  and  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States. 

Passing  on  from  Constitution  to  Canons,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
we  find  objections  still  arising  to  this  specimen  of  legislation,  as  an 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

In  Canon  X.  we  read,  ''every  parochial  minister  shall  be  faith- 
ful in  the  observance  of  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  Church,  <u 
the  same  are  set  forth  by  the  Bishop.^*  The  rules  of  the  Church 
are  its  laws,  and  these  certainly  may  be  said  to  be  set  forth  by  the 
Bishop,  if  a  veto  be  allowed  him  on  all  laws ;  but  it  is  surely  novel  to 
allow  of  his  making  customs  in  the  Church.  The  Church  is  not  a 
thing  of  yesterday ;  its  customs  have  been  fixed  by  the  usage  of  Chris- 
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dans  for  a  long  time ;  some  of  them  are  as  old  as  tbe  days  of  pri^ 
mitive  Christianity.  We  have  been  accustomed,  as  we  all  know, 
(and  as  we  have  long  thought  at  the  expense  of  a  very  important 
principle  in  our  constitution,^  to  ask  of  our  whole  house  of  Bishops, 
in  General  Convention,  to  give  us  instructions,  for  the  sake  of  uni. 
formity,  as  to  certain  usages,  customs,  dec.  in  public  worship.  In 
most  other  cases  the  Canons  make  customs  for  us. 

In  Canon  XV.  it  is  provided  that  ^the  Bishop  presides  as 
Bishop  "  in  the  Convention,  ^  being  expected  to  express  his  opinion 
from  his  seat  on  every  subject,  as  freely  as  the  judge  upon  the  bench 
or  the  father  in  his  family."  This  strikes  us  as  an  odd  compound  of 
paterno-judicial  authority.  A  father  and  a  jud^e  must  act  on  very 
different  principles.  The  one,  in  the  exercise  of  paroMlal  feeling, 
is  guided  by  a  sound  discretion ;  and  his  law  is  that  of  a  wise,  but 
not  weak  affection.  The  other  must  put  affection  to  sleep,  and  in 
most  cases  must  know  no  rule  but  fixed  and  stern  adherence  to  pre- 
cedent and  authority.  It  is  difficult  to  act  both  as  father  and  judge 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  would  not  deny  to  the  Bishop  the 
right  both  to  speak,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary,  and  also  to  vote : 
but  mark  the  effect  of  the  mode  here  provided ;  first,  *<  on  every  sub- 
ject''  he  is  **  expected "  to  make  known  his  opinion.  How  can  it 
have  any  but  an  unfair  influence  on  the  house  7  Does  not  every 
member  know  that  to  vote  against  the  opinion  is  idle  ?  for  such  a 
vote  will  be  extin^ished  instanter  by  the  veto.  And  this  rule  very 
conveniently  reaches  (dl  questions  that  can  arise,  because  on  every 
subject  the  opinion  of  tbe  diocesan  is  expected. 

In  Canon  XVL  it  is  declared  that  the  sessions  of  the  Convention 
are  not  open  to  the  public.  This  is  in  bad  taste  and  worse  policy ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  wby  they  should  not  ordinarily  be  open.  We 
know  not  of  another  diocese  in  the  Union  which  declares  its  Con- 
vention  to  be  a  secret  body. 

Finally,  for  our  notice  is  growing  beyond  our  bounds,  we  remark, 
that  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  trial  of  a  priest,  a  deacon,  or  a 
layman,  but — none  is  made  to  try  the  Bishop  himself!  Now,  as  by 
the  constitution  of  the  general  Church,  the  laws  relative  to  trials,, 
whether  of  Bishops  or  of  others,  are  directed  to  be  made  by  the 
several  dioceses  for  themselves  respectively,  it  follows  that  Vermont 
having  made  none,  there  is*actually  no  mode  existing  by  which  a 
Bishop  of  that  diocese,  however  much  lie  might  offend,  could  be 
brought  to  trial.  That  this  thing  ought  not  so  to  be,  the  recent  un. 
happy  troubles  in  one  of  our  dioceses  must  make  abundantly  ma- 
nifest. 

With  no  interests  in  view,  save  those  of  the  Church  at  large ; 
contributing,  with  the  uncalculating  honesty  of  devoted  affection^ 
our  humble  aid  in  fixing  principles  which  may  promote  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  Church  long  aArr  we  arc  in  our  grave ;  know, 
ing,  and  determining  in  our  labors  to  know,  no  party,  but  the  feho!& 
of  the  commnnion  to  which  we  bebng ;  we  havejipoken  with  plain- 
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of  the  legislation  of  the  diocese  of  Verroont.  We  are  not 
afraid  to  say  that  she  has  given  too  much  power  to  the  Bishop.  It  is 
BO  part  of  our  belief  that  the  legitimate  authority,  the  dignity,  the 
honor  of  the  Episcopate  is  to  be  trampled  upon  or  treated  with  dis* 
respect ;  still  less  would  we  touch  one  tittle  of  its  appropriate,  legi- 
timate spirUual  functions,  rights,  and  powers ;  but,  we  say  it  with 
all  imaginable  respect,  Bishops  were  made  for  the  Church;  the 
Church  wa  snot  made  for  Bishops.  We  cannot  but  speak,  therefore, 
and  utter  our  humble  voice  of  warning,  when  we  behold  Standing 
Committees  trimmed  down  to  mere  advisers  of  the  Bishop ;  when 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Church,  we  see  the  Bishop  ^^  expected  '^  to  in- 
form  the  Convention  what  his  opioion  is  on  *' every"  subject;  and 
when  they  and  he  have  voted  on  the  question,  and  its  decision  does 
not  please  him,  to  find  him  empowered  to  exercise  a  right  of  veto, 
thereby  virtually  di^priving  both  clergy  and  laity  of  tlieir  constitu- 
tional right  to  legislate.  We  will  speak,  and  speak  out,  when  we 
see  all  power — legislative,  judicial,  and  executive-— centred  in  one 
man  in  such  ample  plenitude  that  he  may  even  dictate  to  the  fi^h- 
ion  of  a  surplice,  or  the  shape  of  a  gown,  under  the  pretext  of  set- 
ting forth  customs ;  and  wc  will  speak  louder  still  when  we  find,  that 
with  all  this  power  there  is  actually  no  responsibility,  because  there 
is  no  law  for  his  trial. 

KASSACHVSXTTS. 

This  diocese  has  within  its  limits,  according  to  the  report  of  its 
Missionary  Board,  ''nearly  forty  churches;"  and  the  journal  of  its 
Convention,  held  in  June  last,  is  preceded  by  a  list  of  tifly-two  cler- 
gymen, or  these,  seven  do  not  appear  to  be  employed  in  the  per- 
fi>rmance  of  parochial  duty.  In  this  diocese,  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee reports,  for  the  year  ending  June,  six  persons  admitted  as 
candidates  for  orders ;  nine  recommended  for  ordination  as  deacons  ; 
and  six  recommended  for  ordination  as  priests.  From  the  last  pa- 
rochial reports,  amounting  in  number  to  more  than  thirty,  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  diocese  appears  to  be  prosperous. 

There  are  two  subjects  of  particular  interest  which  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  our  Massachusetts  brethren  ;  the  one  having  refer- 
ence to  theological  education,  the  other  .touching  the  diocesan  mis- 
sionary operations. 

As  to  the  first  of  them,  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  before  the 
Convention  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  in 
1836  a  long  and  interesting  report  was  presented,  of  a  most  encou- 
raging character.  At  that  time  Rhode  Island  had  become  respon- 
sible for  $25,000,  to  found  one  professorship ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  $32,860  had  been  pledged,  of  which  sum,  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Boston,  was  responsible  for  $12,000.  It  was  thought  best  to  secure 
the  sum  of  $100,000  before  any  steps  were  taken  to  open  the  semi- 
nary.    We  perceive,  however,  by  the  journal  of  1837,  that  no  fur- 
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tfaer  steps  huTe  yet  been  taken.  The  disastrous  state  of  the  times 
has  doubtless  made  it  impossible ;  and  in  the  view  of  our  Massachu- 
setts brethreny  it  seems  to  be  inexpedient  to  take  any  measures  until 
a  brighter  day  dawns  upon  the  commercial  and  mercantile  portion 
of  our  citizens. 

Upon  the  general  question  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  diocC' 
son  seminaries  when  we  have  one  general  institution,  the  Church 
seems  to  have  already  decided.  The  right  in  any  diocese  to  have 
its  own  theological  school  has  never  been  questioned;  the  only 
point  to  be  considered  is  one  of  expediency.  The  lessons  of  expert* 
ence,  furnbhed  by  the  history  of  other  religious  denominations,  may 
be  valuable.  The  theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterians  at 
Princeton  was  designed  originally  to  meet  the  entire  wants  of  that 
communion  throughout  the  land.  It  was  soon  found  that  it  would 
not  do  it,  and  other  seminaries  sprang  up.  Local  feelings  and  sec- 
tional peculiarities  make  them  necessary.  The  objection  that  these 
schools,  thus  multi{^ed,  may  teach  different  lessons,  would  be  a  se- 
rious one,  were  no  measures  taken  to  prevent  such  a  result.  In  our 
communion,  however,  we  think  there  is  a  preventive  of  this  evil. 
Our  discipline  of  candidates  is  reflated  by  the  General  Convention ; 
and  the  subjects  of  study,  and  m  many  eases  the  text  books  used, 
are  in  our  seminaries  the  same,  and  this  insures  uniformity.  No 
injury  has  yet  resulted  to  the  general  institution  from  the  establish- 
ment of  diocesan  seminaries,  and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we 
think  there  is  room  for  all.  It  is,  however,  necessary  for  those  in 
authority  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  all ;  for  nothing  is  plainer 
than  the  proposition,  that  a  school  of  theology,  so  called,  may  be- 
come, according  as  it  disseminates  truth  or  falsehood,  a  great  bless- 
ing or  a  frightful  curse  to  the  Church.  The  waters  must  be  kept 
pure  at  the  fountain,  or  it  were  better  they  should  cease  to  flow. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  our  Massachusetts  brethren  recognize,  of 
course,  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the  Church  as  regulating  the 
education  of  candidates  for  orders.  Such  recognition  forms  the  first 
article  of  their  plan.  In  the  name  of  their  proposed  school,  <*The 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,"  we  would  suggest  the  insertion 
of  the  word  "* Protestant"  before  "Episcopal." 

As  to  the  missionary  operations  of  the  diocese,  our  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  fact,  that  less  money  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  parishes  under  the  new  organization  of  the  diocesan 
^  Board  of  Missions  "  than  was  obtained  in  the  old  mode.  At  the 
Convention  in  1836,  a  board  of  missions,  consisting  of  three  clergy, 
men  and  three  laymen,  with  the  Bishop  at  their  head,  was  appointed, 
and  all  existing  missionary  bodies  in  the  diocese  were  invit^  to  be- 
come auxiliaries  to  this  board.  The  board  seems,  by  the  report  of 
1837,  folly  to  have  done  its  duty ;  but  the  plan  has  not  succeeded. 
Truth  corapeb  us  to  add,  that  the  board  has  failed  to  accomplish  its 
objects,  simply  because  the  parochial  clergy  have  failed  in  this  mat- 
ter  to  do  what  they  conki.    The  plan  is  a  good  one  for  producing 
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coDcentrmfed  efiort ;  and  that  effiyrt  is  made,  as  it  mar  beat  be  nmd^ 
nndeT  tbe  auspices  of  the  Chorch  ia  Massaefaasetts ;  but  do  ptao, 
bowerer  wise,  will  succeed  by  simply  derising  it ;  bearts,  and  beads^ 
and  hands,  most  be  employed  to  carry  it  into  eiecotioii. 

BHODK^BLASCD* 

Tbe  affairs  of  tbe  Cburch  are  in  a  prosperoos  eonditioiB,  bat  ofibr 
nothing  for  particular  notice.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  firom 
tbe  report  of  a  committee  made  at  the  last  Convention,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  sobfect  of  edoeation  for  the 
ministry.  There  is  an  interesting  report,  too,  on  the  miasionaiy 
tiperations  of  the  Chorch  in  the  state,  from  which  we  learn  that  a 
lew  Chorches  associated  for  the  purpose,  have,  in  the  coarse  of  six 
years,  established  thirteen  oussionary  stations,  and  supported  them, 
until  now  at  most  of  them,  chorches  (some  of  them  large  and  ex- 
pensive) have  been  built  by  tbe  congregations,  and  their  clergjrmen, 
u  whole  or  in  part,  are  sostained  by  themselves. 

C02flVBCTlCfrT* 

This  diocese,  honoured  in  our  history  as  having  poaseased  the  first 
Bishop  in  the  Church  in  these  United  States,  presents  several  mat- 
ters to  us  worthy  of  notice  in  a  view  of  her  present  condition. 
When  Bbhop  Brownell  was  elected,  almost  eighteen  years  ago,  there 
were  but  $tcem  parishes  capable  of  supporting  the  entire-services  of 
a  clergyman ;  twenty-four  now  do  it.  But  yet  very  much  remains 
to  be  done ;  for  there  are  about  nmeif  parishes  in  the  diocese,  and 
only  tbirty-nine  enjoy  tbe  undivided  services  of  a  pastor.  Of  tbe 
remainder,  some  are  united  into  pluralities  of  two  or  three  in  a  cure, 
and  some  are,  and  long  have  been,  without  a  regular  supply.  The 
whole  number  of  clergy  reported  at  tbe  late  Convention  in  July  last, 
was  seventy -eight ;  but,  after  deducting  the  superannuated,  thesick, 
those  engaged  in  colleges  or  schools,  and  those  absent  as  missiona- 
ries, there  are  not  more  than  fifty  .six  parochial  clergymen  ;  so  that, 
as  the  Bishop  states,  to  give  to  each  parish  its  own  pastor,  more  than 
forty  additional  clergymen  arie  required  ;  and  this  is  one  of  tbe  old- 
est dioceses  of  the  Church.  To  meet  this  want,  in  part  at  least, 
twenty. five  candidates  for  orders  belong  to  Connecticut ;  but  we 
fear,  had  she  one  hundred  candidates,  the  demand  would  still  not  be 
met.  Something  else  is  needed  beside  men.  The  means  of  living 
must  be  afforded  them. 

The  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge  in  Con- 
necticut, a, child  of  the  Convention,  has  done  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
has  been  done  to  build  up  new  parishes,  and  assist  in  the  support  of 
the  clergy  in  such  of  the  old  as  were  unable  to  bear  the  burden 
alone.  With  scanty  means  it  has  done  much,  and  affords  an  en- 
couraging example  to  similar  institutions  in  the  other  dioceses. 
But  it  ought  to  be  enabled  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  Its  objects  in- 
deed, like  those  of  its  venerable  prototype  in  the  Church  of  England, 
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ftre  very  Dumerous ;  hot  its  narrow  means  obli|;e  it  to  direct,  at  pre- 
sent, all  its  resources  to  the  support  of  the  ministry ;  and  on  this 
point  we  beg  leave  to  present  the  very  sensible  views  set  forth  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  the  Secretary,  in  his  report.  Three  things  are 
included  in  the  plan  of  supporting  the  clergy — **  1.  To  provide  a 
settled  clergyman  for  each  parish.  2.  To  give  the  clergy,  if  not 
an  adequate,  at  least  a  bare  subsistence.  3.  To  have  the  salary 
raised,  paid  punctually  and  promptly  when  it  becomes  due." 

Under  the  second  of  the  above  enumerated  heads,  assuming  as  the 
minimum  salary  which  a  clergyman*should  receive,  9500,  and  that 
is  surely  little  enough,  the  parishes  are  divided  into  four  classes* 
1.  Those  able  to  pay  from  9400  to  9450  per  annum :  of  these  there 
are  twenty-one.  2.  Those  able  to  pay  from  $300  to  9350. 
8.  Those  that  can  pay  from  9200  to  9250  ;  and  4.  Those  unable 
to  pay  even  that  amount.  The  plan  plroposed  is  to  assist  these  pa« 
rishes  in  every  case  to  make  the  salary  9500 ;  but  to  do  this,  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  requires  an  annual  in« 
come  of  at  least  98,000.  The  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  past 
year  show  his  receipts  to  have  been  less  than  9I92OO. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  recommends 
perseverance  in  the  plan  pointed  out  by  the  Bishop,  as  far  back  as 
1835,  of  monthly  ofiering»-*one  cent  per  month  for  every  Christiaii 
child  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  not  less  than  five  cents  per 
month  from  every  one  in  the  Church  over  that  age ;  and  that  these 
monthly  collections,  thus  brought  in,  should  be  solemnly  offered  to. 
Gkid  on  the  two  great  festivals  of  Easter  and  Christmas.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  sum  would  be  obtained  by  this 
mode,  not  only  for  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  but  for  other  pur* 
poses  of  the  Church  at  large.  Its  success,  under  God,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  to  our  brethren  engaged  in  parochial  duty,  depends 
almost  exclusively  upon  them.  We  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  dwelling  upon  the  statistics  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  be- 
cause, after  all,  they  furnish  the  only  basis  of  sound  knowledge,  and 
consequent  rational  action.  We  are  persuaded,  that  in  some  of  the 
dioceses  a  statistical  society  would  do  more  toward  arousing  church- 
men to  action,  than  some  institutions  which  bear  a  church  name. 
Let  men  see  what  is  to  be  done ;  make  plain  by  figures  the  practi- 
cability of  doing ;  and  then  let  the  clergy  press  home  the  Christian 
duty  of  doinff  for  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  ability  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut  to  raise  98,000  for  her  own 
purposes,  and  no  one  would  have  cause  to  think  the  portion  he  con* 
tributed  burdensome  to  him. 

■  There  is  another  subject  on  which  we  would  say  a  word.  We 
find  the  Bishop  in  his  address  suggesting  that  possibly  mora  good 
would  result  from  his  visitations  if  they  were  not  annual.  Now  we 
have  no  doubt  the  Bishop  is  quite  right,  provided  the  visitations 
made  in  any  one  year  are  of  the  proper  kind.  The  Canon  ox|Nicts 
ef  each  Bishop  a  visitation  to  each  parish  at  least  once  in  three 
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yean ;  but  custom  has  almost  made  it  law  that  he  shall  Tuat  each 
congregation  every  year.  The  consequence  is  not  only  that  pointed 
out  by  the  Bishop  of  Connecticuty  of  a  diminution  of  interest  in  the 
visitations  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  but  an  utter  inability  on  that 
of  the  Bishop  to  act  as  the  father  of  the  whole  Church.  If  he  is  to 
exercise  a  wholesome  and  paternal  influence  let  him  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  remain  in  a  parish  two,  three,  or  four  days,  according  to 
circumstances ;  let  him  visit  with  the  pastor  the  parishioners  in 
tiieir  houses ;  let  him  drop  a  word  in  season,  here  and  there ;  let 
him  inquire  into  many  matters'which  he  with  great  propriety  may 
discuss,  and  in  which  he. may  as  a  father  advise;  in  short,  let  Umb 
congreffations  feel  that  he  is  in  truth  the  watchful  shepherd  over  the 
whole  told,  and  he  may  wonderfully  sustain  his  clergyt  ^and  endear 
himself  to  a  people  who  are  thus  improved  by  his  viats.  Bat  to  do 
all  this,  let  it  not  be  required  of  our  Bishops,  who  at  best  have  po 
luxurious  life  of  easy  indolence,  to  hurry,  in  some  cases,  over  a  dio- 
cese larger  than  all  the  dioceses  of  EJngland  and  Wales  combined 
once  in  each  year.  Let  them  not  be  compelled,  by  sheer  necessity, 
to  hasten  through  official  acts  in  the  morning  in  one  church,  and 
with  scarce  time  to  lay  aside  their  robes  and  snatch  a  hasty  meal, 
to  hurry  on  to  go  through  the  same  rapid  process  in  another  church 
in  the  afternoon,  because  they  have  an  engagement  to  preach  in  the 
evening  at  some  third  church  before  them  yet  to  be  reached  in  time 
for  the  service.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  wch  visitations  are  pro- 
ductive of  good  at  all. 

There  is  another  topic  upon  which  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  re- 
mark, in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  this  diocese.  The  Church 
in  Connecticut  has  always  manifested  a  laudable  interest  in  the 
cause  of  Education.  The  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire  is  an 
ancient  institution ;  and  under  recent  arrangements  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  and  bids  fair  to  be  an  important  auxiliary  to 
the  (yhurch. 

WaehingUm  CoUtge,  at  Hartford,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  higher  institutions  possessed  by  the  Church.  The  prospects  of 
this  college  are  now  exceedingly  flattering.  Two  professorships, 
the  Hobart  and  Seabury  professorships,  have  been  recently  endowed 
with  funds  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  various  li- 
braries  contain  a  choice  collection  of  books,  amounting  to  about 
12,000  volumes ;  and  the  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  natural 
science  is  very  complete  and  excellent.  The  number  of  students 
has  very  greatly  increased  within  a  year  ;  and  under  its  able  Presi- 
dent, and  with  its  body  of  accomplished  Professors,  we  trust  this 
colle^  wiH  take  a  high  rank  among  the  most  important  literary  in- 
stitutions of  the  country, 

NSW-YOBK. 

In  this  very  extensive  diocese  containing  two  hundred  and  tweii« 
ty-three  parishes,  and  exhibiting  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  twenty* 
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five  clergymen,  notbtng  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Churcb  at  large 
seems  recently  to  have  occurred.  Under  the  supervision  of  its  very 
laborious  diocesan,  all  things  have  proceeded  uniformly  ;  the  Church 
is  gradually  increasing ;  the  opportunities  for  its  favourable  intro* 
duction  into  the  western  towns  of  the  State  are  frequent  and  aus- 
picious, and  there  is  peace  within  her  borders. 

The  subject  of  dividing  the  diocese,  much  too  extensive  for  the 
care  of  a  single  bishop,  is  privately  and  amicably  discussed  among 
Uie  members  of  our  communion.  The  proposed  alterations  in  the 
constitution  of  the  General  Church,  which  are  necessary,  to  allow 
of  a  division,  are  under  the  consideration  of  a  Committee,  from 
whom  a  report  will  be  received  at  the  Convention  in  October. 
Whenever  the  time  for  action  comes,  we  have  every  reason  to  anti. 
cipate  harmony,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  that  the  eeneral  wish  will 
be  to  do  that  which  is  really  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
we  think  that  a  large  majority  will  be  apt  to  see  her  best  interests 
in  the  same  point  of  view,  n  is  probable,  so  far  as  the  eastern  por* 
tion  of  the  diocese  is  concerned,  that  its  course  will  be  much  influ. 
enced  by  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  western  brethren,  who  in 
this  matter  have  the  most  direct  interest. 

GenefM  College^  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  before  her  fairer  pros- 
poets  than  she  has  ever  had.  She  has  received  a  gift  of  $S  SOOO : 
a  new  college  edifice  will  soon  be  completed,  and  both  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  West  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  institution.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  college 
may  not  be  made  to  reach  an  eminent  state  of  usefulness  and  bene- 
fit to  the  Church.  It  is  one  of  the  few  seminaries  in  our  country 
avowedly  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church ;  it  behoves  us  to  frister 
it,  for  we  have  much  too  long  neglected  getting  into  our  own  hands 
the  education  of  our  own  youth,  as  well  as  a  fair  share  of  the  educa- 
tion  of  our  country  at  large.  We  hope,  therefore,  our  western 
brethren  will  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  do  what  they  can 
in  aid  of  Geneva  college,  and  in  the  laudable  work  we  cordially  bid 
them  God  speed. 

We  would  not  leave  unnoticed  the  Fhuhing  Irutitutef  and  the 
contemplated  college  of  our  brother,  its  most  worthy  principal,  who 
with  ardent  and  enlightened  christian  zeal,  added  to  a  generous  on- 
thusiasm  in  the  cause  of  sound  learning,  has  so  successfully  devoted 
himself  to  the  great  cause  of  Christian  education  in  the  Kpiscopal 
Church.  We  shall  speak  more  of  his  efforts  and  plans  on  a  future 
occasion.  For  the  present  we  will  only  say— May  God  prosper 
liim. 

IfSW   JSBSST. 

Undsr  its  very  active  and  laborious  bishop  the  Church  in  thisdio- 
«ese  is  advancing  in  prosperity.  The  journal  of  the  last  Conven- 
4ion  shows  an  increase  of^  clergy  and  several  new  congregations 
We  obeenre  nothing  in  the  doings  of  the  Convention  to 
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be  noticed  here,  except  that  an  amendment  to  the  eonstitation  of 
the  diocese  was  offered,  giving  to  the  Bishop  a  negative  upon  all  aetv 
of  the  Convention  ;  provided  that,  during  its  session,  he  give,  for  such 
negative,  his  written  reasons  to  be  recorded  on  the  Journal.  This 
amendment  was  rejected. 

From  the  Bishop's  Address  we  select  two  or  three  points  for  no- 
tice. We  learn  with  gratification  that  the  old  Moravian  Church* 
near  Swedesborough,  which  had  <*  been  long  onvisited,  untenanted, 
and  fallen  into  disrepair,"  has,  together  with  the  property  attached 
to  it,  been  conveyed  by  the  Moravian  Bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Mr- 
Van  Vleck,  to  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  New  Jersey,  '*  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  of  a  congregation,  to  worship  aceordine  to  the  rules 
and  ceremonies  of  said  church.**  The  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  says : 
'*  to  add  another  to  the  houses  of  God  among  us,  is  always  most 
desirable ;  but  the  case  is  rendered  peculiar  in  its  character  by 
the  trust  which  devolves  upon  us,  through  the  benevolence  and 
confidence  of  our  Moravian  brethren.  They  have  every  where 
done  honor  to  the  name  of  Christian,  by  their  simple  manners,  their 
primitive  piety,  and  their  zealous  devotion  to  tlw  cause  of  missions.'' 
The  Bishop  recommends  the  immediate  repair  of  the  Churdi.  Ser- 
vices have  already  been  held  in  it,  notwithstanding  its  dilapidated 
condition,  attended  by  large  congregations. 

The  Bishop  urges  the  duty  and  importance  of  a  better  provinon  for 
the  support  of  the  parochial  clergy.  His  remarks  on  this  sul^t  are 
just  and  forcible,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that,  like  the  Bishops  of 
New.York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  he  has  spoken  in  behalf  of 
his  brethren. 

He  also  adverts  to  the  system  of  Monthly  ''Ofi^rings  of  the 
Charch"  which  has  been  organized  in  the  diocese.  We  are  glad 
that  it  works  so  well.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  country  parishes ;  and, 
by  being  faithfully  and  perseveriogly  pursued  by  the  clergy,  parti- 
cularly in  connexion  with  the  monthly  missionary  lecture  recom- 
mended by  the  bishop,  more  money  will  be  likely  to  be  collected  in 
this  than  in  any  other  way. 

Among  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey's  multifarious  labours  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Church,  we  will  mention  one  object  more,  ad- 
verted to  in  the  Address.  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington,  is  design- 
ed to  be  an  institution  of  the  highest  order  for  female  education. 
The  prospectus  of  the  institution  has  been  for  some  months  before 
the  public,  accompanied  by  a  just  and  eloquent  appeal  to  parents 
upon  the  importance  of  this  most  interesting  department  of  educa- 
tion being  conducted  upon  Christian  principles.  We  should  be  glad 
to  speak  more  at  large  of  this  institution,  and  to  give  some  extracts 
from  the  appeal ;  but  we  have  not  room,  and  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  Bishop's  exposition  as  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  we  have  men- 
tioned. The  institution  has  been  opened  under  the  most  flatteriiiff 
auspices ;  and  from  the  beauty  of  its  location,  its  ea^  access^  and 
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the  ■uperior  advmBtages  it  offers  for  the  mceommodation  and  in- 
•truction  of  papila,  we  cannot  doobt  it  will  be  as  flourishing,  as  the 
design  in  ibonding  it  was  praiseworthy  and  important  to  the 
Church. 

FSHOTTLVAIIIA. 

There  is,  we  belieTe»  nothing  in  this  diocese  at  present,  which  in- 
vites any  special  ohservation  at  our  hands.  It  is  prosperous,  and 
bids  fair,  under  its  able  and  industnoos  Bishop,  to  continue  to  in- 
crease. It  contains  eighty ^ne  clergymen  and  ninety-five  congrega. 
tions,  for  the  existence  of  many  of  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  Society 
for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania^— «  most  im- 
porunt  institution  to  the  diocese,  and  one  which,  from  its  commence 
ment,  has  possessed  the  confidence  and  approbation  of  the  convention. 
The  Society  at  present  employs  hot  eighteen  missionaries,  because  the 
demand  for  our  clergy  in  the  new  Western  States  is  such  that  it 
cannot  obtain  more  than  that  number. 

We  observe  that  the  Bishop  in  his  last  Address  alludes,  as  he  had 
done  in  that  of  the  preceding  year,  to  the  subject  of  the  support 
of  the  clergy.  We  are  glad  that  he  has  done  so ;  we  hope  be  will 
continue  to  speak  upon  the  topic  until  he  produces  some  effect. 
The  Bishop  can  doit  with  propriety ;  he  is  acting, as  be  should  do, 
the  part  of  a  father  to  his  clergy,  when  he  looks  thus  to  their  tempo- 
ral comfort,  and  speaks  for  them  on  a  subject  upon  which  the  clergy 
themselves  from  delicacy  will  be  silent.  We  mean  not  that  in 
Pennsylvania  particulariy  the  clergy  are  inadequately  compensated. 
We  are  persuaded  that  our  clergy  have  for  themselves  no  desire  to 
wallow  in  wealth  and  fatten  in  indolence.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  men  who  labour  assiduously.  The  clergy  of  no  Church  in 
Christendom  are  called  on  for  so  much  labour  as  the  American  cler- 
gy, and  all  over  our  country  they  are  inadequately  paid.  The  fact 
is  one  which  will  be  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the  enemies  of  what  is 
called  'nbe  voluntary  system,"  that  if  the  whole  number  of  minis- 
ters in  the  United  States  were  made  a  divsior,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  their  compensation  being  the  dividend,  the  quotient  would  show 
an  average  annual  income  of  less  than  9500  to  each.  Now  this 
thing  ought  not  so  to  be.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
minister  at  the  altar  might  obtain  in  other  callings  a  much  better 
provision  for  their  families  than  they  now  do  in  the  Church.  Well 
does  the  Bishop  beseech  the  lay  members  of  his  Convention  to  plead 
with  the  laity  at  large,  and  admonish  them  that  the  **  labourer"  in 
God's  harvest  and  in  God's  building  '*  is  worthy"  of  at  least  as 
much  '<  hire"  as  the  labourers  in  their  own  harvests  and  their  own 
*^  buildings."  We  have  adverted  to  this  part  of  the  Bishop's  Address 
in  the  hope  that  we  may  contribute  to  l^x  the  attention  of  our  com- 
munion on  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
growth  and  respectability  of  the  Church.  Clergymen  are  often 
obliged  firom  necessity  to  leave  their  parishes,  and  are  unjustly  cai« 
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8ured  for  their  conduct,  when  they  are  but  doing  what  every  other 
man  in  the  community  holds  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do, — seeking  bread 
for  his  household  in  one  situation,  when  he  cannot  find  it  in  another* 
We  really  believe  there  would  be  far  less  need  than  there  now  is  to 
raise  funds  for  the  education  of  pious  and  indigent  young  men  as 
clergymen,  if  our  parishes  generally  afforded  competent  livings* 
Men  able  and  willing  to  educate  themselves  would  more  frequenUy 
be  found  seeking  admission  to  the  ministry :  but  no  man  is  to  be 
blamed  who  pauses  before  he  places  himself  in  a  situation  which 
precludes  every  means  of  living  but  one,  when  the  proceeds  from 
that  one  are  fixed  by  others,  and  in  most  cases  are  known  to  be  no- 
toriously inadequate. 

There  is  another  matter  presented  to  our  notice  in  the  Journal  of 
the  last  Convention,  which  claims  a  word.  The  corporation  for  the 
relief  of  widows  and  children  of  deceased  clergymen,  (which  exist- 
ed before  the  American  revolution)  is  now  possessed  of  property  but 
little  short  of  960,000.  Every  clergyman  in  the  diocese  slioukl  be, 
if  possible,  a  subscriber  to  the  corporation.  If  his  salary  be  too 
small  to  permit  him  to  subscribe,  let  his  vestry  do  it  for  him.  Where 
is  the  congregation  unable  to  pay  eight,  sixteen,  or  twenty .fbor 
dollars  per  annum ;  and  these  are  the  several  amounts  of  subscripw 
tions  ?  There  are  but  nine  subscribers  in  the  whole  diocese,  and 
but  one  annuitant,  who  now  receives  annually  9400.  We  wish  that 
every  clergyman  hereafter  invited  to  the  charge  of  a  parish  inPenn. 
sylvania  would  stipulate  that,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  the  vestry 
should  annually  pay,  while  he  continued  their  clergyman,  a  sub- 
scription to  the  corporation  for  his  benefit :  or  rather  we  could 
wish  that  the  vestries  would  propose  to  do  it  themselves.  On  this 
subject,  of  a  provision  for  the  family  of  a  deceased  clergyman,  we 
would  suggest  to  our  reverend  brethren  the  plan  of  an  insurance  on 
their  lives. 

There  is  another  subject  in  our  notice  of  this  diocese  to  which 
we  must  advert,  though  we  do  it  with  pain.  We  allude  to  the  sus- 
pension o(Brittol  College,  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  go  into  a  his- 
tory of  those  circumstances,  connected  with  the  origin  of  this  insti- 
tution, which  might  have  had  any  influence  to  check  a  general  union 
of  interest  in  it.  It  is  needless,  too,  to  lament  any  want^of  judgment 
and  skill  in  the  management  of  its  external  and  financial  affairs, 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  its  suspension.  But  we  may  be 
allowed  to  express  our  regret  and  mortification  at  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  valuable  and  promising  institution  was  lost  to  the 
Church,  when  it  might  have  been  so.  easily  saved  and  rendered  every 
thing  that  could  be  desired.  Here  was  an  institution  in  a  most 
beautiful  and  favourable  location,  on  the  great  Atlantic  thoroughfare 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States — with  a  liberal  charter 
secured,  a  thing  so  difficult  in  many  States  to  be  obtained — ^full  of 
students,  and  with  continual  applications  for  admission  beyond  the 
means  of  reception,  and  therefore  needing  only  enlarged  means  of 
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accommodation  to  make  it  still  more  flourishing-^internally  well 
conducted,  and  enjoying  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic as  a  place  of  thorough  instruction,  good  discipline,  and  sound 
moral  and  religious  influence  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Episcopal  Church — able  to  sustain  a  large  share  of  its  current  ex- 
penses by  its  current  receipts,  and  needing  only  a  moderate  endow- 
ment  to  liquidate  its  debt  for  its  estate  and  buildings.  Forty  or  fifly 
thousand  dollars  bestowed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  external  manage- 
ment of  the  college  might  have  been  put  upon  a  footing  satisfactory 
to  the  Church  at  large,  and  the  institution  might  have  stood  and 
flourished,  and  extended  itself,  and  been  of  invaluable  importance 
to  the  cause  of  the  Church.  May  it  not  still  be  saved  7  We  have 
heard  (how  truly  we  cannot  say^  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  this  beautiful  domain  with  its  buildings,  for  an 
institution  of  their  own.  Will  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
sufler  it  to  pass  into  their  hands  ? 

DELAWARE. 

The  diocese  of  Delaware,  though  smalt,  is  yet  interesting  ground 
to  the  churchman  ;  for  here  were  planted  some  of  the  earliest  mis- 
sions of  the  English  society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  diocese  is  improving.  It  i« 
under  the  provisional  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
has  seven  clergymen  belonging  to  it,  of  whom  five  are  employed. 

The  missionary  society  of  the  diocese  has  in  its  service  but  one 
missionary,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Chambers,)  who  has  done  much  towards 
reviving  some  of  the  almost  extinct  congregations.  It  is  really 
cheering  to  read  the  report  of  such  a  missionary  as  Mr.  Chambers. 
Besides  being  a  missionary,  he  is  rector  of  four  churches,  and  he 
seems  so  to  have  attended  to  all  that  the  condition  of  all  is  improved. 
He  has  been  a  successful  applicant  for  the  bounty  of  churchmen  out 
of  the  diocese,  and  has  thereby  been  enabled  to  redeem  two  Churches 
from  debt,  and  procure  nearly  funds  enough  to  build  a  third.  He 
has  procured  two  school-masters  for  two  of  his  fields  of  labour,  es- 
tablished Sunday  schools  which  are  doing  well,  and  by  his  solicita- 
tions has  procured  and  carried  into  the  diocese  some  hundreds  of 
Bibles  and  Prayer  Books.  Mr.  Chambers  seems  to  have  acted  upon 
the  opinion  expressed  in  his  report,  **that  in  his  short  journey 
through  life,  the  man  whose  footsteps  are  traced  by  the  congrega- 
tions he  has  revived,  and  the  Churches  he  has  built,  transmits  to 
posterity  a  more  lasting  monument  of  true  fame  than  he  who  con- 
quers an  empire."  We  pray  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  build 
up  many  a  feeble  congregation. 

Newark  College  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ma- 
son as  its  president,  and  is  prospering  in  his  hands.  The  services 
of  the  Church  are  regularly  performed  there  on  Sundays,  and  the 
Bishop  recommends  the  institution  to  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  Episcopalians. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  II.  63  • 
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HABYLAICD. 

Many  of  the  parishes  in  this  diocese  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion  ;  but  we  regret  to  learn  that  there  are  others  stniffgling  for  ex* 
istence  under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  We  are  glad 
to  notice  the  force  and  earnestness  with  which  the  Bishop  urges 
upon  the  laity  the  duty  of  providing  better  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy.  It  appears  that  during  the  year  the  diocese  has  lost  noore 
clergymen  than  it  has  gained ;  and  the  Bishop  attributes  this  fact 
**  not  to  a  fondness  for  change  on  the  part  of  the  clerey,  but  to  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  making  a  comfortable  support  tor  themselyes 
and  families."  He  declares  it  impossible,  with  the  small  salaries 
the  country  clergy  of  that  diocese  receive,  that  they  can  meet  the 
demands  upon  them.  He  says  to  the  laity :  '^  You  are  placed  in  a 
situation  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  ministry,  without  reserve,  or  fear 
of  giving  offence ;  while  the  clergy  are  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
delicacy  from  expressing  themselves  freely  upon  a  subject  in  which 
they  are  personally  interested,  lest  their  motives  should  be  impeach- 
ed and  their  usefulness  retarded.  Thus  situated,  they  are  obliged 
silently  to  submit  to  the  attendant  evils  of  poverty,  wlule  their  con- 
gregations claim  the  whole  of  their  time  and  services.  Should  this 
state  of  things  continue,  none  can  be  surprised  if  the  number  of  va- 
cant parishes  should  increase  in  the  diocese."  We  hope  the  Bish- 
op's appeal  will  not  be  in  vain.  It  is  high  time  that  this  matter 
should  receive  proper  attention  throughout  the  Church.  It  is  high 
time  that  something  like  a  tolerable  provision  for  the  comfortable 
support  of  all  the  parochial  clergy  should  be  made. 

The  only  remaining  topic  of  interest  presented  in  the  journal  of 
the  Convention  of  this  diocese,  is  the  plan  for  diocesan  schools  re- 
ported by  a  committee  appointed  last  year.  The  general  views  of 
the  committee  have  been  given  elsewhere  in  our  pages.  In  regard 
to  the  details  of  the  plan,  we  have  only  room  to  say  that  they  pro- 
pose that  the  Church  in  Maryland  should  q^m  at  the  ultimate  esta- 
blishment  of  Jhe  seminaries,  two  on  the  eastern  shore  and  three  on 
the  western — that  these  seminaries  should  have  two  departments, 
one  for  males  and  the  other  for '  females — that  the  funds  should  be 
raised  by  creating  stock  at  5  per  cent,  interest — and  that  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  under  the  care  of  a  Board  of  Education,  elected 
every  three  years  by  the  Convention  of  the  diocese— the  Bishop 
and  the  Principal  of  each  seminary  being  ex-officio  members. 

Maryland  is  well  able  to  carry  out  tiiis  plan  if  she  pleases,  and 
carrying  it  out  will  show  that  her  wisdom  is  equal  to  her  ability. 
One  fact  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  she  can  have  her  own 
seminaries,  and  those,  too,  of  no  common  order.  In  one  year,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  sent  out  of  the  state  to  educate 
Maryland  youth  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  other  states.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  diocese  will  take  up  this  matter  with  a  do- 
termination  to  persevere  in  it  until  she  accomplishes  something. 
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VTBOINIA. 

This  diocese,  important  from  its  size,  interesting  from  its  past  tri- 
als  and  struggles,  and  influential  from  its  character  for  piety  and 
zeal,  is  steadily  moving  onward.  The  advanced  age  of  Bishop 
Moore  is  such  as  fairly  entitles  him  to  some  rest  from  labour ;  and 
Bishop  Meade,  therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  Diocesan,  extends  his 
supervision  to  the  whole  diocese. 

The  last  returns  to  the  Convention  show  an  increase  in  the  out- 
ward  prosperity  of  the  Church.  Some  of  the  venerable  old  edifices 
which  have  long  been  decaying  and  unoccupied,  are  now  undergo- 
ing repairs ;  while  some  have  fallen  into  other  hands,  and  are  lost 
to  the  Church  for  ever.  New  churches  are  rising  up,  and  more  than 
seventy  clergymen  now  preach  the  word  of  God  in  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stations  scattered  throughout  the  diocese.  Yet 
with  these  signs  of  outward  prosperity,  we  find  our  brethren  of  Vir- 
ginia expressing  the  fear  that  there  has  not  been  for  the  last  year  or 
two  a  correspondent  improvement  in  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
Church.  The  clergy  do  not  appear  to  have  been  either  less  labori- 
ous or  less  orthodox ;  but  two  causes  are  assigned  for  the  fact  we 
have  mentioned,  both  of  which,  we  think  it  probable,  have  operated. 
The  one  is  the  excitement  of  mind  produced  by  the  all-absorbing 
spirit  of  speculation,  which  to  some  extent  has  pervaded  all  classes 
in  society ;  the  other,  the  reaction  consequent  upon  over-excitement 
of  another  kind, — rnamely,  that  spasmodic,  convulsive  agitation, 
which,  through  a  misguided  zeal,  some  religionists  of  the  age  have 
laboured  to  promote  in  some  of  the  other  denominations,  from  which 
it  has  spread,  and  in  many  instances  exerted  an  unfavourable  influ- 
ence even  upon  some  of  our  congregations.  The  Church  may,  it  is 
supposed,  be  feeling  the  religious  languor  which  is  so  apt  to  succeed 
even  a  state  of  moderate  religious  excitement.  With  the  minds  of 
our  Virginia  brethren  once  fixed  upon  the  probable  existence  of 
such  a  cause  for  spiritual  declension,  we  have  no  fears  that  their 
zeal  will  not  be  tempered  with  discretion.  They  will  find,  as  they 
well  know,  a  sure  and  inofiensive  corrective  in  the  sober,  orderly, 
and  truly  spiritual  services  of  the  Church.  And  more  than  that, 
they  will  show  to  sober-minded  men  not  now  of  our  communion, 
that  the  Church  does  possess  a  corrective  for  wild  extravagance  in 
religion,  which  she  can  apply,  without  checking  enlightened  zeal  or 
the  deepest  spirituality. 

With  reference  to  the  other  cause  of  coldness  named  above,  the 
Church  in  Virginia  has  set  an  example  to  her  sisters,  in  humbling 
herself  before  God,  by  a  day  of  solemn  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  we  are  glad  to  have  a  distinct  voice 
from  Virginia.  We  must  all  come  to  the  same  conclusion  at  last, 
and  act  upon  it,  if  we  mean  to  secure  the  perpetuity  and  increase  of 
the  Church.  We  must  give  to  Episcopalians  the  opportunity  of 
educating  their  children  as  Episcopalians,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
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doing  for  them,  in  the  matter  of  human  learning,  as  much  as  they 
can  do  in  any  other  seminaries  of  the  land.  We  heartily  assent  to 
the  truth  of  what  is  said  in  the  resolution  of  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tiouy  now  under  the  consideration  of  a  committee*  who  will  report 
next  year  : — **  Th^sons  of  our  Episcopal  families  are  too  often  en« 
trusted  to  local  and  irresponsible  schools,  which  are  either  sectarian 
in  their  character,  or  totally  unorganized  and  desultory  in  their 
operations — therefore,  Resoived,  that  it  is  highly  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  diocese,  that  one  or  more  institutions  be  established 
within  its  precincts  of  an  Episcopal  character."  Yes,  verily ;  and 
we  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  felt  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  interests  of  every  diocese.  The  theological  seminary  at 
Alexandria  appears  to  be  doing  well. 

A  recent  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  diocese  to  apply  the  law 
for  the  sale  of  the  glebes  to  the  case  of  the  Church  at  Northampton. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  .five  years  ago,  an  individual 
devised  to  this  Church,  for  the  support  of  the  minister,  in  all  time  to 
come,  a  valuable  estate  in  lands.     Until  about  eighteen  months  ago 
the  Church  has  had  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  and  possession  of 
this  property  for  the  benefit  of  its  successive  clergymen,  without 
even  the  insinuation  of  a  doubt  as  to  its  right.     Upon  the  death  of 
the  last  incumbent,  a  claim  has  been  set  up  by  the  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  and  they  actually  offered  the  property  for  sale  under  the  law 
for  selling  the  glebes.     The  vestry  of  course  interposed,  and  thtt 
matter  is  now  before  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  state.     When  we 
remember  that  this  law  for  the  sale  of  the  glebes  has  been  branded 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  unconstitutional,  and 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Virginia  has  never  declared  it  to  be 
constitutional,  we  confess  that  we  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  speak 
with  forbearance  of  this  new  attempt  to  enforce  the  law,  after  so 
long  a  possession,  under  a  title  acquired  by  devise.     We  respectful- 
ly await,  however,  the  decision  of  the  proper  authority. 

Bishop  Meade,  we  find,  is  about  to  act  on  the  plan  of  visiting  in 
one  year,  one  half  of  the  diocese  only.  We  are  glad  of  it,  for  this 
will  fully  employ  him,  and  enable  him  to  do  more  good.  The  Epis- 
copal visitations  in  Virginia  are  much  after  the  manner  of  those  we 
described  in  our  remarks  under  the  head  of  Connecticut. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

This  diocese  probably  presents  the  most  striking  case  of  a  loss 
borne  by  an  elder  portion  of  the  church,  in  furnishing  her  materials 
to  build  up  a  younger.  The  emigration  from  North  Carolina  to  the 
western  and  south-western  parts  of  our  country  has  been  very 
great,  and  has  necessarily  thinned  the  ranks  of  churchmen  in  the 
diocese.  The  number  of  communicants  during  the  past  year  has 
undergone  a  diminution  of  281 !  Of  these,  death  has  taken  some, 
but  much  the  larger  part  have  removed  from  the  State.  We  are 
happy,  however,  to  find  that  those  who  remain  are  yet  of  good 
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courage*  Their  language  is : — ''The  field  is  the  worid !  The  worid 
to  become  fruitful  must  first  be  seeded,  and  by  emigration  noto,  as  by 
persecution  formerly f  they  that  are  scattered  abroad,  are  identified 
with  the  chosen  seed  of  the  church*" 

There  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  notwithstanding  a  diminution 
ofnumbers,  an  increase  of  Christian  liberality.  This  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  adoption  of  a  systematized  plan,  as  reopmroended  by 
the  Bishop,  in  a  pastoral  letter  some  time  ago.  In  some  of  the 
larger  city  parishes,  we  think  it  may  not  always  be  expedient  to 
adopt  the  plan  usually  known  by  the  phrase  *<  church  ofierings,"  in 
which  each  one,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  lays  by  of  his  store, 
as  the  Lord  has  prospered  him,  to  cast  in  his  mite  into  the  treasury 
of  God :  but  in  most  of  our  country  congregations  the  parochial 
clergy  may  make  such  a  system  productive  of  important  results  con- 
sidered both  temporally  and  spiritually. 

As  to  the  Episcopal  School,  we  are  sorry  to  find  it  embarrassed, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  in  its  pecuniary  affairs.     So  fully  are  we  im- 
pressed with  the  immense  importance  to  the  Church  of  having  a  fair 
share  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  that  it  is  a  grief  to 
us  to  find  any  of  our  literary  institutions  likely  to  languish.     We 
know  that  the  good  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  has  done  all  that  he 
could.    But  for  the  unprecedented  distresses  of  the  times,  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  his  efiTorts  in  New- York  would  have  procured 
for  the  institution  one  half  of  the  sum  required.    At  a  more  auspi- 
cious period,  we  believe  he  will  obtain  it  without  difficulty  ;  earnest- 
ly, therefore,  do  we  hope  that  our  brethren  in  North  Carolina  will 
make  an  effort  to  sustain  the  school  for  the  present ;  the  day  of  aid, 
we  both  hope  and  belibve,  is  not  very  f^r  distant.     The  theological 
department  of  that  school  is  of  vital  moment  to  the  Church  in 
North  Carolina,  and  indeed  of  no  small  importance  to  the  Church  in 
the  south-west.     It  is  painfully  distressing  to  see  our  older  diocesea 
losing  ground.    The  growth  of  our  younger  ones  cannot  quite  recon- 
cile  us  to  the  melancholy  fact.     The  strength  of  one  limb,  merely 
transferred  to  another,  affords  no  evidence  of  a  general  increased  in- 
vigoration  of  the  tohole  system.     Now  nothing  but  a  native  clergy 
can  be  relied  on  in  the  south  or  south-west  for  a  permanent  supply  to 
the  parishes.     On  this  subject  a  single  fact  mentioned  by  tko  Bishop, 
speaks  volumes.     He  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  diocese  but  five 
years  ;  during  that  time  he  has  received  eleven  clergymen  educated 
out  of  the  diocese,  of  whom,  one  alone  now  remains  in  it ;  while  of 
the  sons  of  the  soil  theologically  educated  within  it,  during  the  same 
period  of  time,  only  one  has  removed. 

As  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  diocese,  we  are  happy  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  advantageously  compare  with  that  of  any  of  its 
sisters.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fervent  piety,  and  enlightened 
zeal,  and  intelligent  attachment  to  the  Church,  in  North  Carolina ; 
and  if  she  must  serve  as  a  seed  bed  for  the  other  parts  of  the  ecclesi* 
'  astical  garden,  we  are  at  least  consoled  by  the  thought  that  her  soil 
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will  be  apt  to  yield  thrifty  and  wholesome  plants.  We  hope  that 
those  who  feed  on  the  fruits  gathered  from  other  parts  of  the  gar- 
den, will  remember  that,  if  i&y  discharge  not  an  obligation,  they 
may  yet  confer  a  favour  on  an  extensive  portion  of  the  Church  at 
the  south  and  south-west,  by  assisting  in  the  culture  of  the  nur- 
aery. 

SOUTH  CAXOLnrA* 

The  general  condition  of  this  diocese  appears  to  be  prosperous, 
and  we  shall  not  therefore  detain  our  readers  long  with  the  few  top- 
ics suggested  to  us  by  the  last  Journal.  In  the  dioceses  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  the  attention  of 
the  Church  has  been  more  or  less  directed  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  slaves.  We  doubt  not  the  subject  will  still  continue  to 
claim  attention,  and  we  are  only  desirous  of  leaving  the  modus  ope* 
ftmdi  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  southern  brethren.  We  speak 
from  a  knowledge  taught  us  by  experience,  when  we  say,  that  those 
at  a  distance,  and  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  may  do  harm 
by  interference,  and  cannot  possibly  do  good. 

Certain  resolutions  are  now  under  the  consideration  of  our  breth- 
ren in  this  diocese  providing  a  system  as  foUoVs  :<— that  a  fund  be 
raised  under  the  direction  of  the  Convention  for  the  sole  support  of 
missionaries  to  the  people  of  colour  within  the  diocese,  to  be  raised 
by  contributions  (of  which,  of  course,  the  larger  part  must  come 
from  the  proprietors  of  slaves,)  and  that  the  Society  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  in  South  Carolina  hold  the  same  in  trust  for 
the  Convention : — that  every  missionary  and  catechist  be  chosen 
by  the  Bishop,  receive  his  instructions  from  him,  and  pursue  the 
course  of  conduct  he  prescribes :  but  to  enter  no  parish  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  rector  and  vestry,  and  that  each  missionary 
report  quarterly  the  state  of  his  mission. 

We  observe,  also,  that  a  committee,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop, 
have  prepared  a  catechism  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  be  employ- 
ed in  instructing  the  slave  population,  which  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished ;  and  from  these  plans  we  cannot  but  anticipate  good  results. 
That  success  has  attended  former  efforts  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  coloured  population,  and  that  such  instruction  has  not  been 
neglected,  is  obvious  from  the  very  gratifying  fiict,  which  will  doubt- 
less surprise  many,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  parochial  report  on  the 
last  Journal  of  South  Carolina,  which  does  not  show  a  number  of  co- 
loured  communicants,  and  in  several  of  the  parishes  there  are  more 
of  this  class  than  there  are  of  whites.  Half  the  Sunday  school  of 
St.  Philip's  parish,  Charleston,  consisting  of  340  pupils,  is  reported 
as  being  composed  of  those  who  are  coloured. 

We  find  the  subject  of  education  enjoying  also  the  notice  of  the 
South  Carolina  Church.  A  school,  under  the  conjoined  auspices  of 
the  Episcopate  and  the  Convention,  in  which  religious  instruction, 
as  EpiscopaltanSf  shall  be  incorporated,  is  under  consideration ;  and 
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the  subject  will  be  acted  on  probably  by  the  next  Convention.  We 
rejoice  in  this,  and  hope  that  ere  long  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
both  the  Carolinas,  will  present  to  the  Church  in  their  respective 
borders  flourishing  seminaries,  avowedly  united  in  sentiment  and  in« 
terest  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

OEOROIA. 

This  diocese,  now  under  the  provisional  charge  of  the  bishop  of 
South  Carolina,  contains  seven  clergymen ;  and  from  the  reports 
spread  upon  the  Journal  of  its  last  Convention,  there  appear  to  be 
fields  of  labour  which  hold  out  very  encouraging  prospects  for  the 
employment  of  more. 

The  Church  was  planted  in  Georgia  many  years  ago,  yet  the 
diocese  has  grown  but  little,  while  portions  of  our  country,  which 
were  literally  a  wilderness  unknown  to  the  whites  when  Georgia 
first  had  the  gospel  and  the  Church,  are  now  large  and  flourishing 
dioceses.  We  are  and  have  long  been  persuaded  that  Georgia  pre- 
sents a  most  inviting  field  for  the  efforts  of  Episcopalians.  Bishop 
Bowen  has  done  what  he  could  consistently  with  the  duties  he  owed 
to  his  own  diocese ;  but  Georgia  requires  her  own  Bishop.  She 
would  then,  we  believe,  soon  show  an  increase  of  strength.  We 
trust  this  want  will  ere  long  be  supplied :  at  the  Convention  before^ 
the  last,  the  Bishops  were  requested,  under  the  first  canon  of  1835, 
to  elect  a  Bishop  for  the  diocese ;  no  action,  however,  has  taken  place 
upon  this  request,  and  we  find  that,  as  the  diocese  will  soon  be  in  a 
condition  canonically  to  elect  for  itself,  a  resolution  has  been  pass- 
ed, the  object  of  which  is  to  dispense  with  an  election  by  the  Bish- 
ops. The  case  of  Georgia  is,  in  our  view,  but  another  illustration 
of  the  mistake,  so  long  and  so  often  made  by  us,  of  endeavouring  to 
plant  the  Church  otherwise  than  in  the  completeness  of  its  organ!- 
zation.  We  never  have  done  much:  in  such  an  effort,  no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  country  we  may  have  made  it.  We  cannot  esta- 
blish it  in  fragments  ;  it  must  be  the  special  duty  and  interest  of  some 
one  to  look  after  its  growth,  and  a  Bishop  should  always  be 
among  the  very  first  missionaries  sent  to  a  new  region  of  coun- 
try. 

MICHIOAN. 

This  diocese  is  so  new  that  our  readers  will,  of  course,  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  any  account  as  yet  of  extensive  progress.  Every  thing 
that  could  be  expected  has  been  done,  under  its  able  and  active 
diocesan.  One  point,  however,  of  general  interest  to  the  Church 
has  there  arisen,  which  we  proceed  to  state. 

Michigan  territory  was  organized  in  1809.  Its  western  boundary 
is  as  follows : — "  a  line  drawn  from  the  Southern  bend"  of  Lake 
Michigan  **  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  to  its  northern  ex- 
tremity,  and  thence  due  north  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
U.  S." 
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In  1818,  when  the  State  of  Nlinois  was  formed — ^all  that  part  of 

the  Territory  of  the  U.  S.  lying  north  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 

and  which  was  included  in  the  former  Indiana  Territory,  together 

with  that  part  of  the  Illinois  Territory  which  is  situated  north  of 

and  not  included  within  the  boundaries  prescribed"  to  the  State 

of  Illinois,  was  **  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Michigan 

Territory." 

The  territory  of  Michigan,  under  these  boundaries,  indoded  a 
partf  about  one  half,  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin. 

In  1833  the  General  Convention  received  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan as  a  diocese. 

In  April,  1836,  Congress  divided  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and 
the  western  portion  was  named  Wisconsin. 

In  June,  1836,  the  residue  was  made  a  state,  and  named  Michigan. 

Before  the  division  of  the  territory  by  Congress,  the  diocese  of 
Michigan,  as  it  was  received  into  union  in  1832,  applied  by  its 
Convention  to  the  Bishops,  desiring  them,  under  the  Canon  of  1835, 
to  elect  a  Bishop  for  the  diocese. 

In  the  interval  between  this  application  and  the  election.  Con- 
gress  divided  the  territory,  and  also  made  the  new  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Three  parishes,  viz.  Green  Bay,  Navarino,  and  Winnebago,  were 
within  the  territory  of  Michigan  when  that  territory  was  received 
as  a  diocese :  they  are  now,  by  the  act  of  Congress  altering  boun- 
daries, thrown  within  the  new  territory  of  Wisconsin. 

After  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Michigan  by  Congress^  the 
clergy  of  the  three  parishes  who  were  thrown  into  Wisconsin,  sup- 
posing that  with  the  civil  relations  the  ecclesiastical  ceased  also, 
applied  to  the  Missionaiy  Bishop,  Dr.  Kemper,  to  take  the  oversight 
of  them.  This  was  done  before  the  consecration  of  Dr.  McCoskry 
for  Michigan,  and  indeed  before  his  election  was  known. 

Dr.  McCoskry  supposes  them  to  be  still  within  his  diocese.  Dr. 
Kemper  will  not  interfere  with  them,  and  both  the  Rt.  Rev.  gentle- 
men desire  only  to  have  the  question,  as  one  involving  an  important 
principle,  satisfactorily  settled.  The  readiest  mode  of  bringing  it 
up  for  settlement  was  to  raise  the  question,  by  the  performance  of 
some  episcopal  act  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  prelates  named.  Dr. 
McCoskry  has  accordingly  extended  his  visitation  to  these  churches. 
We  need  not  add,  that  as  between  the  two  Bishops  none  but  the 
roost  amicable  feelings  exist,  for  neither  has  any  desire  to  extend 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 

The  question  for  determination,  it  will  be  seen,  then,  is  simply 
this :— Does  the  civil  separation  of  Wisconsin  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  involve  its  ecclesiastical  severance  from  the  diocese  of 
Michigan  ?— or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise  expressed  in  general  terms : 
— <<does  the  creation  of  a  new  State,  within  the  boundaries  of  a  di- 
ocese previously  formed,  affect  the  limits  of  the  diocese  ?" 
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On  this  question,  the  views  which  have  been  expressed  are  sub- 
stantidly  the  following : — 

In  opposition  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Dr.  McCoskry  over  Wiscon- 
sin,  the  position  is  taken  that  a  State,  and  no  more  than  a  State,  has 
always  defined  the  extent  of  our  diocesan  jurisdictions.  To  support 
this,  various  facts  are  adduced : 

1.  Connecticut  once  owned  part  of  Ohio.  Upon  the  severance 
of  Ohio  in  17R9,  five  years  after  Connecticut  had  a  Bishop,  it  was 
not  supposed  that  Dr.  Seabury  had  jurisdiction  over  the  portion  thus 
cut  ofiT;  and  in  1817  the  State  of  Ohio  elected  a  Bishop,  without 
having  been  previously  separated  ecclesiastically  from  Connecticut 
by  the  Genera]  Convention. 

2.  Virginia  once  owned  Kentucky.  In  1790  Kentucky  was 
separated  from  Virginia,  which  had  been  organized  as  a  diocese, 
and  had  then  a  Bishop.  Kentucky  subsequently  became  a  diocese, 
and  has  elected  a  Bishop  without  any  act  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion. 

3.  Vermont  was  once  claimed  by  New. York,  and  the  British 
government  ratified  the  claim.  Afterward  NeV-York  relinquished 
her  riffht,  and  in  1791  Vermont  became  a  State.  There  had  at 
that  time  been  a  Bishop  in  New. York  four  years ;  yet  he  never 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  Vermont  after  the  separation,  and  in  1811 
Vermont  was  received  into  union  by  the  General  Convention,  with, 
out  any  action  by  that  body  releasing  her  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  New- York. 

The  District  of  Maine  was  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  such 
was  in  union  with  the  General  Convention  as  early  as  1789.  It 
was  successively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Bishops  Bass,  Parker,  and 
Griswold.  In  1820,  Maine  was  cut  off  from  Massachusetts,  and 
made  a  separate  State ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  effect  of  it  was,  to 
sever  her  from  the  eastern  diocese — to  release  her  from  Bishop 
Griswold's  jurisdiction — and  to  render  it  necessary  again  to  receive 
her  into  union  with  the  General  Convention ;  and  the  documents  of 
the  General  Convention,  as  well  as  the  Journal  of  that  of  Maine, 
are  cited  to  establish  these  points. 

From  these  cases  it  is  inferred  that  there  has  always  been  in  the 
Church  an  implied  recognition  of  the  principle  that  diocesan  boun- 
daries  conform,  of  course,  to  those  of  the  States.  And  it  is  said, 
in  confirmation  of  this,  that  the  uniform  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  canons  has  been  in  accordance  with  this  principle ;  the 
phrases  used  are  such  as  these,  '*  the  Episcopal  Church  in  each 
State,"  ''the  Convention  of  that  State,"  *'a  Congregation  in  any 
diocese  or  State,"  dec.  dec. 

Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
are  the  boundaries  of  the  diocese  of  Michigan  ;  and  as  the  limits  of 
the  State  were  fixed  before  Dr.  McCoskry  s  election  and  consecra- 
tion ;  when  he  became  a  bishop,  it  was  over  the  SttUe  of  Michigan 
as  now  bounded. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  support  of  the  Bishop's  jurisdiction  over 
Wisconsin,  his  own  view,  as  expressed  by  him  in  his  address  to  the 
Convention,  is  this  :— 

^  Although  the  limits  of  a  State  are  generally  to  be  considered  as 
the  limits  of  a  diocese  about  to  be  formed,  yet  a  diocese  having 
been  organized  and  existing  prior  to  such  civil  arrangements,  can- 
not be  in  any  way  affected,  or  its  limits  abridged.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  Ecclesiastical  provision.  The  Church  recognises  no 
connexion  with,  nor  interference  on  the  part  of  civil  government. 
Merely  for  convenience  she  takes  the  limits  of  States  as  the  limits 
of  her  dioceses  ;  and  if  it  happen  that  the  latter  are  formed  prior 
to  the  former,  it  can  in  no  way  limit  the  jurisdiction  or  abridge  the 
rights  of  her  Bishops.  If  so,  the  civil  government  w^ould  have  com- 
plete control  over  our  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  a  union  virtually  be 
formed,  which  all  would  deprecate  and  deplore.  Every  diocesan 
might  (if  the  civil  government  thought  fit)  be  shorn  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  our  Church  forced  to  increase  the  number  of  her  Bishops, 
not  to  suit  the  convenience  or  out  of  regard  to  the  wants  of  her 
members,  but  to  keep  pace  with  civil  enactments." 

And  in  answer  to  the  cases  cited,  it  is  said  they  are  not  parallel, 
because  in  every  one  of  them  the  boundary  of  the  State  teas  settled 
before  the  organization  of  tJte  Church ;  whereas  in  Michigan  the 
Cfhurch  was  organized  before  the  State  was  formed. 

Our  own  opinion,  which  we  now  proceed  respectfully  and  with 
much  deference  to  submit,  shall  be  briefly  expressed. 

The  General  Convention  has  never,  at  any  time,  direeUy  defined 
the  boundaries  of  dioceses.  Where  States  were  already  formed, 
and  aftertoards  became  dioceses,  they  were  received  without  a  word 
as  to  boundaries,  it  seeming  to  be  generally  understood  that  the 
State  made  the  diocese.  In  the  case  of  the  old  States,  the  Church 
in  each  considered  itself  perfectly  independent,  and  met  with  its 
sister  Churches  similarly  situated  to  form  a  general  union.  Each 
considered  itself  as  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  nalUon  to  which  it 
belonged ;  and  Bishop  White  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  had  there 
been  any  interference  with  that  principle,  the  union  had  never  been 
efiected.  As  to  States  already  existing  therefore,  the  principle  may 
be  considered  as  settled  by  the  practice  of  the  Church  ;  though  not 
so  invariably  fixed  as  not  to  admit  of  departure  from  it ;  for  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word  State  as  synonymous  with 
diocese,  does  no  more  than  establish  a  general^  not  a  vmverMol  rule  ; 
inasmuch  as  in  several  instances  the  word  district  is  used  in  the 
early  legislation  of  the  Church  as  descriptive  of  the  territory  under 
a  bishop's  jurisdiction. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  State  not  organized  has  the  General  Con- 
vention ever  spoken  ?  In  the  Convention  of  1832,  this  very  TVrrt- 
tory  of  Michigan,  the  boundaries  of  which,  as  a  territory,  were 
olearly  defined  and  as  well  know^  as  those  of  any  State  in  the 
Union,  applied  for  admission  as  a  diocese  into  the  General  Conveii* 
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tion.  A  question  was  raised,  whether  any  thing  but  States  could  be 
received ;  it  was  not  hastily  disposed  of,  but  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee, and  in  their  deliberate  report  the  General  Convention  con- 
curred,  admitting  <u  a  diocese  the  Territory  of  Michigan  as  then 
bounded.  Now,  let  it  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the  General 
Convention  were  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  large  territories  like 
that  of  Michigan  were  commonly  divided  by  Congress,  in  due  time, 
into  one  or  more  States ;  and  this  was  one  reason  why  the  subject  of 
receiving  a  territory  as  a  diocese  was  referred  to  a  Committee. 
The  General  Convention  here,  then,  though  not  directly  fixing  boun- 
daries to  a  diocese,  spoke  a  language  as  plain  touching  TerritorieSf 
as  they  had  before,  by  their  practice,  spoken  concerning  States, 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  diocese  of  Michigan  (included  within 
the  old  boundaries  of  the  territory)  was  represented  in  the  General 
Convention  of  1835,  and  assisted  in  making  a  canon  whereby  in- 
fant dioceses  might  apply  to  the  bishops  to  elect  a  Bishop  for  them. 

Under  this  canon,  the  diocese  of  Michigan  (still  included  within 
the  old  territorial  limits,  for  no  part  had  then  been  cut  off)  applied 
as  a  diocese  to  the  Bishops  to  appoint  a  prelate  for  them.  jGreen 
Bay,  Navarino,  and  Winnebago  must  be  considered  as  among  the 
applicants,  for  they  were  part  of  the  diocese  when  the  application 
was  made ;  and  in  point  of  fact  the  clergy  of  some  of  them,  perhaps 
of  all,  if  all  had  clergy,  gave  their  assent  to  the  application. 

Under  the  canon,  what  had  the  Bishops  a  right  to  do?  To  elect 
for  a  diocese.  What  diocese  did  the  Church  then  know  but  the 
whole  of  the  old  Territory  of  Michigan  1  What  act  has  the  Church 
done  since  to  show  that  she  now  knows  any  other  diocese  oi  Michi- 
gan but  the  old  territory  ?  Wc  have,  on  the  one  hand,  her  positive 
act  recognizing  certain  boundaries ;  on  the  other  hand  no  act  at 
all.  Her  Bishops  too,  have,  in  electing  Dr.  McCoskry,  recog- 
nised the  boundaries  of  the  diocese  as  being  those  of  the  old  terri- 
tory ;  for  if  they  did  not  elect  him  for  Green  Bay,  Navarino,  and 
Winnebago,  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  parishes  ;  then  they  acted 
illegally ;  they  have  no  right  to  elect  for  part  of  a  diocese,  and  at 
the  time  the  application  was  made  to  them,  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  these  three  parishes  were  not  in  the  diocese,  for  no  division 
had  then  been  made  of  the  territory. 

Two  facts,  therefore,  appear  to  us  to  be  conclusive  in  this  matter. 
The  first  is,  that  the  General  Convention  saw  fit  in  1832  to  receive 
the  large  territory  of  Michigan  as  a  diocese,  and  must  therefore  be 
presumed  to  have  considered  the  consequences  of  its  probable  future 
division  into  States.  She  therefore  fixed  the  diocesan  boundaries 
as  far  as  she  could  without  express  legislation,  and  she  has  never 
done  any  act  since  to  alter  them. 

The  second  fact  is,  that  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  or  that  por- 
tion of  it  containing  the  three  parishes,  was  part  of  the  diocese 
which  asked  the  Bishops  to  elect ;  and  as  they  have  no  right  to  elect 
but  for  a  whole  diocese^  they  elected  Dr.  McCoskry  as  Bishop  over 
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these  thret  parishes,  together  with  all  others  in  the  old  territory  of 
Michigan,  or  his  election  is  altogether  illegal. 

The  argument  used  by  Bishop  McCoskry  in  his  address,  that  we 
make  the  Church  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  civil  power  by  per* 
mitting  it  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  our  dioceses ;  and  that  a  Bishop 
may  be  shorn  of  his  jurisdiction  by  a  legislation  in  which  the 
Church  as  such  has  no- voice,  is  to  our  minds  unanswerable.  It  is 
not  met  by  showing  that  the  legislation  of  the  State  is  not  made  wUh 
any  purpose  of  affecting  the  Church,  and  that  very  little  injury  is 
likely  to  happen.  The  question  is  not  one  of  ptcrpofe,  but  of  effect. 
Establish  the  position  that  the  legislation  of  the  State  shall,  of 
course,  fix  the  boundaries  of  dioceses,  and  though  it  may  not  be 
abused  for  centuries,  yet  whenever  the  day  comes  in  which  it  is  the 
interest  or  policy  of  the  State  to  abuse  it,  a  long  list  of  precedents 
quietly  acquiesced  in  will  render  resistance  unavailing.  The  direct 
interference  of  the  civil  power  with  the  boundaries  of  dioceses, 
grows  out  of  the  mutual  relations  between  Church  and  State  cre- 
ated by  an  establishment.  The  State  professes  at  least  to  pay,  by 
protection  and  endowment,  for  the  privilege  of  intermeddling ;  but 
with  us,  where  no  such  relations  exist,  where,  as  we  religiously  be- 
lieve,  the  Church,  instead  of  receiving  support  from  the  State,  ren- 
ders support  to  it,  we  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow  an  indirect 
interference  with  our  ecclesiastical  affairs  on  the  part  of  a  body 
bound  to  the  Church  by  no  tie  of  affection  and  no  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. 

The  case  of  Michigan  is  one  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  in- 
terposition of  the  General  Convention  is  necessary  to  change  the 
boundaries  of  the  diocese. 

OHIO. 

*  We  know  of  nothing,  at  this  moment,  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Church  at  large  in  this  most  important  of  our  western  dioceses. 
We  need  not  say  to  our  readers  that  it  has  at  its  head  a  Bishop 
watchful  over  its  interests,  judicious  to  perceive  them,  and  able  to 
sustain  them.     The  diocese  is,  of  course,  making  progress. 

Kenyon  College^  to  the  value  and  importance  of  which  our  hum. 
ble  testimony  is  given  in  our  remarks  upon  Illinois,  appears  to  be  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  present  Bishop,  which  ena- 
bled him  by  personal  effort  to  raise,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
episcopate,  a  large  sum  of  money  to  relieve  the  college  from  existing 
difficulties. 

The  commencement  of  the  college  has  just  been  held,  and  from 
the  accounts  which  have  reached  us,  the  performances  of  the  gradu- 
ates must  have  been  such  as  to  commend  the  institution  to  the  fa- 
vourable regard  of  all  who  call  themselves  Episcopalians.  We  doubt 
not  that  Kenyon  College  is  destined  to  prove,  in  the  wide-spread  re* 
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gioDS  of  our  western  country,  one  of  the  strongest  buttresses  of  the 
Church. 

In  the  theological  department,  we  perceive  that  the  young  gentle- 
men  who  have  completed  the  full  course  of  ecclesiastical  study  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Church,  and  been  admitted  to  orders,  have  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity.  This  is  the  first  instance,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  which  the  degree  has  been  conferred  upon  any 
of  the  clergy  in  our  Church.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is  the 
first  instance  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  degree  has  been 
conferred  at  all. 

ILLINOIS. 

Received  into  union  with  the  Church  in  the  United  States  but 
two  years  ago,  the  diocese  of  Illinois  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  furnish  much  matter  for  this  portion  of  our  review.  What  she 
does  furnish,  however,  is  encouraging.  She  was  received  with  a 
Bishop  at  her  head  ;  and  all  who  know  that  bishop,  are  well  aware 
that  he  is  not  an  idle  man.  He  has  now  six  clergymen  to  aid  him, 
and  is  crying  aloud  for  more.  We  trust  he  may  speedily  find  them. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  bishop  Chase  has,  ever  since  he  entered 
the  Episcopate,  manifested  the  deepest  solicitude,  and  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  ultimate  benefit  of  which  he  has  in  our  view  exhibited 
a  wise  forethought.  He  was  our  first  western  Bishop.  He  saw  aK 
most  in  its  infancy  that  magnificent  region  of  our  land,  and  he  an- 
ticipated its  future  greatness.  He  determined  to  plant  the  Church 
there,  and  he  saw  that,  to  do  this,  he  must  provide  the  mv*ans  of  edu- 
cation. Kenyon  College,  in  Ohio,  was  the  consequence  of  his  fore- 
sight and  his  efforts.  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  one  of  the 
Bishop's  measures,  we  mean  that  of  personally  soliciting  donations 
in  England  for  his  college,  it  must  still  be  confessed  that  the  Church 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  unwearied  labours  in  the  great 
cause  of  Episcopal  education  in  the  West.  The  same  cause  has 
claimed  his  attention  and  commanded  his  zealous  labours  in  his  new 
diocese.  We  freely  confess  that  we  are  of  the  number  of  those  who- 
disapprove  of  solicitations  abroad  to  help  the  Church  here ;  and 
therefore  we  disapprove  of  the  Bishop's  last  visit  to  England  to  ask 
aid  for  Illinois ;  but  we  honour  him  for  his  motives,  and  bear  willing 
testimony  to  his  laborious  and  unwearied  zeol  in  the  great  cause  to 
which  he  has  consecrated  himself,  of  promoting  the  Church,  by  pro- 
viding for  education  in  the  West.  If  he  lives,  it  will  not  be  a  very 
distant  period  in  which  we  shall  see  the  foundations  of  an  Episco- 
pal college  in  Illinois. 

There  is  another  subject  connected  with  this  diocese,  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  our  communion  by  more  than  one  of 
the  weekly  periodical  publications  of  the  Church.  The  Board  of 
Missions,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1836,  made  an  appropriation  of 
$1000  to  bishop  Chase.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  18;i7  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  continue  the  appropriation  for  another  year.    The 
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subject  was  very  fully  discussed,  and  in  the  spirit  of  great  personal 
kindness  to  the  Bishop.  Not  an  individual  spoke  of  him  but  in  terms 
of  regard  ;  all  admitted  his  extensive  labours,  and  his  fair  claims  up- 
on the  Church.  But  the  point  to  be  settled  by  the  Board  was  not 
one  of  mere  discretion,  nor  yet  one  to  be  determined  by  the  impulse 
of  affection.  They  considered  themselves  as  trustees,  to  whom  had 
been  solenmly  confided  the  contributions  of  the  Church  for  a  specific 
object ;  they  had  accepted  the  trust  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  na- 
ture and  its  conditions,  as  set  forth  in  a  written  charter,  the  Con- 
ttitution  of  the  Society,  The  question  was  distinctly  put,  whether 
the  Bishop  was  a  missionary  of  the  Society,  or  could  be  so  considered  ; 
for  there  were  those  who,  could  they  so  have  viewed  him,  would 
have  gladly  continued  the  appropriation.  But  it  was  obviously  in- 
consistent  with  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  his  office  so  to  consider 
him.  It  was  not  becoming  to  require  of  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  to  receive  an  appointment  to  a  field  of  labour  in  or  over  his 
own  diocese  from  the  Domestic  Committee ;  it  was  not  decent  to 
demand  of  a  Bishop  a  quarterly  report  of  his  doings  to  be  made  to  a 
Board  of  presbyters  and  laymen  ;  it  was  not  proper  that  a  Bishop 
should  receive  instructions  from  the  Committee ;  and,  in  one  word, 
it  was  wrong  in  principle  that  he  should  in  any  manner  be  subject* 
ed  to  their  control.  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Bishop  was  not 
a  missionary  of  the  Society.  What,  then,  remained  for  the  Board  to 
do  t  To  have  continued  the  appropriation,  would  have  been  to 
make  it  a  gratuity  :  but  the  Constitution  did  not  allow  the  board 
thus  to  dis[ose  of  its  funds.  It  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to 
say,  **  we  have  not  the  power  to  make  this  grant ;"  and  though  said 
with  almost  entire  unanimity,  and,  in  fact,  said  by  many  of  the  old 
personal  friends  of  the  good  Bishop,  it  was  said  with  equal  regret 
by  all ;  for  glad  would  that  Board  have  been  had  the  constitution  al- 
lowed  them,  in  special  cases  of  this  kind,  to  consult  their  discretion  : 
the  appropriation  would  then  have  been  made  unaninwusly.  But  as 
the  matter  stood,  as  well  might  the  Board  have  made  an  appropria- 
tion  to  the  Bishop  to  purchase  furniture  for  his  house,  or  supply  the 
loss  of  a  horse,  as  to  pay  the  salary  of  an  agent  to  look  after  his 
farm.  The  Board  of  Missions  could  not  consider  themselves  as 
trustees,  virtually  to  furnish  an  Episcopal  fund  for  infant  dioceses* 
The  precedent,  once  established,  they  could  not  have  refused  a  siroi* 
lar  application  from  every  diocese,  too  feeble  to  support  adequately 
its  Bishop.  The  case  was  just  one  which  brought  the  Board  to  meet 
the  struggle  between  the  strong  inclinations  of  sympathy,  of  personal 
affection  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  higher  claims  of  a  solemn  re- 
sponsibility which  they  had  assumed  for  the  Church,  on  the  other. 
We  are  convinced  the  Board  did  right ;  and  most  happy  shall  we  be 
if  the  constitution  may  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  the  Board  hereaf- 
ter, in  special  cases  of  service  rendered  to  the  missionary  canse^  to 
make  a  special  appropriation  in  their  discretion.     We  are  very 
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that  Bishop  Chase  would  not  then  be  overlooked  by  the  Board  of 
Missions. 

The  Bishop  sent  to  the  Domestic  Committee  a  draft  to  replace 
the  81000  received  by  him  the  last  year.  The  Committee  very 
properly  returned  it,  informing  the  Bishop  that  the  Board  had  legis. 
lated  for  the  future  only,  and  given  them  no  instructions  as  to  the 
past. 

KENTUCKY. 

Of  this  diocese  we  would  there  were  nothing .  to  be  Giaid.  We 
turn  to  it  with  feelings  of  sorrow ;  for  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
we  are  writing,  we  cannot  but  remember  that  its  Bishop  is  on  his 
trial  upon  a  presentment  by  his  Convention.  It  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  presentment  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States ;  and  God  grant  that  it  may  be  the  last. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  accusers  and  the  accused.  Manifold  considerations  of 
duty  and  of  delicacy  alike  forbid  us  to  prejudge  the  case.  We  leave 
its  issue  in  the  hands  of  the  three  Right  Reverend  Fathers  who  com- 
pose the  court,  relying,  as  we  do  most  confidently,  upon  their  piety 
and  sound  judgment.  We  cannot  imitate  the  example  of  one  of  the 
weekly  papers  of  the  Church,  and  pronounce  an  opinion  favourable 
to  either  side ;  nor  will  we  invoke  the  prayers  of  the  truly  pious  for 
either  accusers  or  accused  exclusively.  Rather  would  we  invite  all 
who  love  the  Church  to  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  whole  Church,  to 
pray  that  justice  may  be  administered,  let  the  result  be  what  it  may 
to  the  individuals  concerned. 

There  are  some  points,  however,  connected  with  this  trial,  which 
demand  notice  at  our  hands  ;  they  concern  principles,  not  persons. 
Kentucky  affords  a  memorable  instance  of  the  danger  and  inconve- 
nience which  result  from  a  neglect,  on  the  part  of  a  diocesan  Con- 
vention, of  providing  for  the  regular  trial  of  its  Bishop.  By  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  Church  at  large,  it  belongs  to  the  seve- 
ral dioceses  to  legislate  on  this  matter,  and  but  three  or  four  have 
any  canon  on  the  subject.  In  Kentucky,  in  the  absence  of  all  law 
of  her  own,  it  was  first  proposed,  and  agreed  to  between  the  parties^ 
that  the  trial  should  be  held  according  to  the  canons  of  Pennsyl. 
vania.  It  may  well  admit  of  question  whether,  under  such  an  agree- 
ment, any  trial  could  have  been  had,  the  issue  of  which  would  have 
been  binding.  We  know  that  some  of  the  Bishops,  who  were  named 
as  members  of  the  court,  entertained  doubts  so  serious,  that  they 
probably  would  have  refused  to  act.  But  at  the  special  Convention 
of  the  diocese,  held  early  in  August  last,  canons  were  passed,  and 
under  them  we  understand  the  trial  proceeds.  At  the  last  General 
Convention  it  was  proposed  to  establish  an  uniform  mode  of  trial 
in  all  the  dioceses,  and  bishops  were  included  in  the  provisions  of 
the  contemplated  law  :  the  canon  came  down  to  the  House  of  Cle- 
rical and  Lay  Deputies  just  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  there 
waa  not  time  to  act  upon  it.    We  trust  it  will  form  an  eariy  subject 
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of  consideration  at  the  next  Creneral  Convention,  and  in  the  mean 
time  that  the  several  diocesan  conventions  will  make  provision  for 
themselves  as  to  the  trial  of  Bishops  ;  for  there  are  those  who  doubt 
the  power  of  the  General  Convention  to  l^islate  on  the  subject 
without  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution.  There  is  no  department 
of  our  Church  organization  more  defective  at  present  than  its  judi- 
ciary. Uniformity  is  desirable  in  the  mode  of  administering  justice 
throughout  all  the  dioceses ;  and  if  the  General  Convention  does 
not  now  Dossess  the  power  to  establish  uniformity,  it  is  desirable 
that  such  power  should  be  given.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  there 
will  always  be  more  or  less  of  difierenoe  in  the  construction  of  the 
same  canon  in  different  dioceses ;  it  may  mean  one  thing  in  Georgia, 
and  another  in  Maine,  and  still  another  in  Maryland  ;  and  there  is 
no  supreme  authority  possessing  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  empow- 
ered  conclusively  to  settle  the  true  interpretation. 

TK2VNESSEB. 

Good  Bishop  Otey  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Church  in  his  diocese. 
He  first  raised  the  standard  in  Tennessee,  and  from  the  very  first 
effort  has  -had  to  encounter  an  opposition,  of  which,  those  who 
have  seen  the  Church  in  some  of  the  old  Atlantic  dioceses  only, 
can  form  no  very  correct  opinion.  It  is  no  holiday  amusement 
to  be  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee :  in  truth,  we  have  no  diocese  in 
which  the  office  is  a  sinecure  ;  all  our  Bishops  work,  and  work  most 
assiduously ;  but  prejudice  is  not  so  strong  where  the  Church  has 
existed  for  years,  as  it  is  in  our  newly  settled  congregations  o£  the 
West. 

Still,  Bishop  Otey  has  made  progress,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
if  he  can  procure  labourers.  Clergymen  are  wanted  to  organize 
new  Churches ;  of  course,  to  work  where  no  certain  provision  is 
made  for  support ;  so  that  the  labourer,  with  very  scanty  means, 
must  build  up  a  church  which  is  afterward  to  supply  his  support. 
But  there  is  difficulty  in  procuring  clergy  for  the  parishes  already 
existing  ;  and  yet  we  feel  sure  the  Church  will  grow  in  Tennessee. 
We  saw  it  when  it  had  not  an  Episcopal  clergyman  within  its 
boundaries :  we  see  it  now  with  its  bishop  and  presbyters.  Why 
should  we  despair  ?  It  has  been  aided  (as  it  deserved  to  be)  by  the 
Committee  on  Domestic  Missions.  We  trust  it  will  be  still  aided 
from  the  same  source. 

Bishop  Otey  has  for  some  years  been  directing  his  attention  to 
education  as  his  chief  resource  in  procuring  clergymen.  He  has 
been  desirous  of  founding,  in  conjunction  with  Mississippi,  a  col. 
lege  for  both  dioceses.  Let  this  be  done,  and  the  fruits  will  soon  be 
visible  in  an  increase  of  the  clergy. 

MISSISSIPPI,  ALABAMA,  LOUISIANA,  FLORIDA,  AND   THE    FIELD  OF  THE 

MI88IONABT  BISHOP. 

For  such  information  as  we  possess  concerning  these  regions,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Domestic  department  under  our  MisBionary 
^ead. 
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3.— CHURCH  MISSIONS. 

The  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this  coun. 
try  are  conducted  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
Church  herself.  Her  Greneral  Convention,  which  meets  onc«  in 
three  years,  and  is  composed  of  the  bishops,  in  one  House,  and 
clerical  and  lay  Delegates  from  the  several  dioceses,  in  another 
House,  is  the  source  of  authority.  The  Convention  of  1885  en. 
acted  what  for  certain  reasons  was  termed  **  the  Constitution  of  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States."  From  the  nature  of  its  en. 
actment  this  has  the  same  binding  force  as  a  canon  of  the  Church. 

Under  this  legislation  the  '*  Board  of  Missions  "  is  constituted,  and 
is  composed  of  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  thirty  members 
elected  by  the  Convention,  and  certain  other  persons.  The 
whole  missionary  work  of  the  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  this 
Board  when  in  session.  But,  their  meetings  being  infrequent, 
there  are  created  two  standing  committees ;  one,  for  Domestic  Mis. 
sion ;  the  other,  for  Foreign  Missions ;  to  which  the  details  and  the 
immediate  responsibility  of  the  missionary  work  are  confided. 
For  each  of  these  a  Secretary  and  General  Agent  is  appointed  to 
collect  information,  conduct  its  correspondence,  and,  generally,  to 
be  its  executive  officer. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  of  a  su. 
pervisory  character. 

One  of  its  most  conspicuous  acts  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  held 
in  Baltimore,  was  the  determination  that  it  was  expedient  to  have  a 
Foreign  Missionary  Bishop,  and  the  naming  of  Africa  as  his  station. 

DOMESTIC. 

Domestic  Missions  are  those  undertaken  by  the  authority  of  the 
General  Church  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  under  the  care  of  the  committee  for  that  department. 

At  present  there  are  fifty-six  clergymen  under  appointment  by 
this  Committee  as  Missionaries,  and  six  other  persons  or  assistants 
at  the  Indian  Mission  stations. 

The  station  among  the  Oneida  Indians  at  Duck  Creek,  near 
Green  Bay,  has  recently  been  visited  by  the  Bishop  of  Michigan, 
when  57  of  those  native  sons  of  the  forest  received  the  rite  of  con* 
firmation. 

An  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book,  in  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Domestic  Committee,  and  presented  to 
the  Oneidas.  It  has  been  received  by  them  with  great  gratitude, 
and  will  probably  be  the  means  of  much  good  among  that  tribe. 

The  Mission  School  at  Green  Bay  has  been  reduced  to  about  35 
scholars,  and  will  soon  be  diminished  still  more.  This  has  been 
done  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  some  of  the  tribes,  for  whose 
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benefit  the  school  was  estaUished,  beyond  or  in  the  region  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Barry,  appointed  a  missionary  under  Bp.  Kem- 
per's jurisdiction,  has  been  invited  to  the  charge  of  Mil waukie,  Wis- 
consin Territory.  This  place  now  contains  about  3,000  inhabit- 
ants :  it  is  a  little  more  than  two  years  since  the  settlement  was 
besun. 

Navarino,  (Green  Bay,)  late  the  sphere  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle's 
successful  labours,  is  vacant,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services 
of  a  clergyman.  Efforts  are  making  to  build  a  church  immediately, 
which  shall  cost  •10,000. 

Dubuque^  a  station  on  the  Mississippi,  containing  nearly  2,000 
inhabitants,  is  in  great  need  of  a  missionary ;  as  are  also  Mineral 
Point,  Cassville,  and  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Burlington,  the  temporary  capital  of  the  Territory,  lying  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  containing  more  than  1,000  inha- 
bitants, ought  soon  to  be  supplied  with  a  faithful  missionary. 

The  number  of  missionaries  in  Michigan  is  eight,  two  of  whom 
have  been  recently  appointed.  Churches  are  built  at  the  stations 
of  three  of  these  missionaries,  and  are  building  at  the  stations  of 
three  others.  Monroe  will  cease  to  be  aided  after  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary next. 

There  are  five  missionaries  in  Ohio,  most  of  them  occupying  fields 
of  great  usefulness. 

Indiana,  which  is  a  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jackson 
Kemper,  D.  D.,  Missionary  Bishop,  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  ser. 
vices  for  some  months  past.  Since  April  he  has  been  engaged  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  stations  and  exploring  the  state. 
The  number  of  Missionaries  in  that  state  is  eight,  two  of  thein 
recently  appointed,  and  dve  or  six  more  will  be  wanted  the  present 
autumn.  The  Bishop  states,  that  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  six  or  eight  churches  might  be  erected  in  Indiana  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  in  Sept.  1838.  Seve- 
ral are  erecting. 

There  are  four  Missionaries  in  Illinois ;  one  of  whom  is  just  ap- 
pointed. The  Episcopalians  of  that  state  are  making  an  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  college  under  their  influence  to  be  located  on  Rock  Island, 
in  the  Mississippi,  about  300  miles  above  St.  Louis.  Chicago  and 
Jacksonville,  once  missionary  stations,  have  now  parishes  able  to 
support  their  own  rectors.  Three  churches  are  built  in  the  state, 
and  two  are  building. 

Missouri  has  four  Missionaries  ;  Kentucky,  four  ;  Tennessee,  se- 
ven ;  Georgia,  one  ;  Florida,  one. 

Three  of  the  stations  in  Tennessee  will  not  be  aided  after  the  first 
of  January  next,  when,  according  to  report,  they  will  be  able  to  sus- 
tain their  own  pastors.  Memphis,  an  important  post  on  the  Missis, 
sippi  river,  is  sufiering  for  the  want  of  a  clergyman.     Athens  and 
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KiKHnrilfet  in  East  Tamesee,  an  io  greal  seed  of  wimitmBry  nr- 
Tices. 

St.  Augosttne*  Florida,  has  eeaaed  to  be  a  aCatioa. 

There  are  five  Miwoiiariea  in  Alabama*  Two  of  them  have 
churches  erected  at  their  stations ;  and  at  the  stations  of  two  others 
I^ces  of  worship  are  begim. 

Montgomery  will  cease  to  be  a  station  in  December.  A  recent 
letter  from  its  missionary  states  that  the  congregation  will  probably 
be  the  largest  of  any  name  in  the  vicinity.  Letters  have  recently 
been  received  from  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina  and  others,  calling 
for  a  missionary  for  Lowndes  County,  in  the  name  of  Episcopalians 
resident  there. 

The  number  of  Misstonaries  in  Mississippi  is  three.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Fish  is  labouring  with  success  to  revive  the  Church  at  Wood. 
ville.  During  the  wmter  and  spring  the  number  of  baptisms  was 
about  twenty.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ranney,  the  Missionary  at  Grand 
Gulf,  has  made  vLmIs  to  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  reports  varions 
places  as  ofiering  inviting  fields  for  the  services  of  the  dergy. 

A  church  is  erecting  at  Columbus,  and  another  at  YicksborgH. 
This  latter  place  is  no  longer  a  missionary  station.  The  Rev.  U. 
L  Leacock  has  been  invited  to  the  charge  of  the  parish. 

The  Sute  of  Louisiana  has  no  clergyman  at  this  time.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Wheat  has  resigned  his  office  as  Missionary  in  the  Upper 
Fauxbourg  of  Sew  Oric^ns,  and  removed  into  Tennessee.  St. 
Francisville  is  a  vacant  station,  which  greatly  needs  a  clergyman. 
The  church  has  been  several  months  awaiting  consecration. 
Alexandria,  Opelousas,  and  Natchitoches  are  places  which  have 
never  been  visited  by  a  clergyman ;  but  which,  if  accounts  are  to  ba 
relied  on,  call  loudly  for  ministerial  services. 

roanioH. 

Foreign  Missions  are  thow  undertaken  by  the  Church  without 
^^  geographical  limits  of  the  Uniled  HtaU*s  and  li«*r  tf«rri(orieSy 
and  are  under  the  care  of  tlie  conmiittee  ior  that  ck'parftrfionl. 

There  are  tett  clergymen  under  app<iintin«;nt  hy  this  committee, 
as  missionaries,  five  of  whom  are  iriarriiMl.  There  are  riva  otiier 
persons  employed  as  teachers  or  assivtants  at  tlie  dinbrvnt  stationsi 
and  one  printer  at  the  station  on  tlie  island  of  Hyra. 

Four  great  mission  fields  have,  in  the  provi<ic;nce  of  G«»d,  been 
assumed,  viz :  Griseck,  tlie  Moiiamm koov  Coc/ntiuki,  China,  and 
W^EBTER!c  Africa  ;  in  each  of  which  any  number  of  stations  may 
eventualiy  be  formed,  as  the  Lord  of  tlia  harvest  shall  send  forth 
labourens'  In  the  FiRfx,  tlie  Committee  cannot  suppose  that  the 
mission  was  ever  intended  to  be  limited  to  the  country  bearing  the 
name  of  Greece,  and  cimtuining  less  than  700,000  inbabitanta. 
Taking  that  mission  as  an  instrument  for  the  revival  of  pure  religion 
throughout  the  Oriental  or  Greek  Church  in  all  its  branches,  tha 
committee  are  prepared  to  extend  a  chain  of  Missionary  stationa 
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along  the  Levant.  Besides  the  older  stations  at  Athens  and  Syra, 
Crete  is  already  occupied.  Salonica  is  constituted  a  station ; 
another  has  been  proposed,  and  inquiries  are  making  as  to  the  ex- 
tending the  influence  of  this  branch  of  our  missions  to  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople.  It  is  true,  however,  that  sound  Christian 
wisdom  may  at  present  limit  our  means  to  education  and  the  press, 
for  we  seek  not  to  overthrow  present  religious  institutions,  but  to  in- 
troduce  an  influence  which,  under  God,  shall  purify  and  revive  them. 

The  s£Coifn  Mission  field  stands  in  close  connexion  with  the  first ; 
and  if  our  missionary  find  truly,  as  we  have  reason  to  think,  that 
the  grasp  of  the  Mohammedan  error  is  relaxing — that  an  inquiring 
spirit  is  abroad  among  the  followers  of  Mohammed — and  that  a  more 
liberal  policy  is  commencing  in  a  body  consisting  of  150  millions 
of  our  race  ;  in  short,  that  the  way  is  opening  for  the  introduction 
of  a  Christian  influence  ;  who  shall  estimate  the  glorious  results  of 
thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world  to  a  field  hither, 
to  scarcely  trodden  by  a  missionary  ? 

The  THiBD  field  is  neither  to  be  hastily  entered  or  hastily 
abandoned.  With  regard  to  China,  we  have  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  contend  with.  Still  it  is  compassed  by  the  power  and 
promises  of  God,  and  the  ofier  of  a  third  missionary  for  that  field 
is,  we  hope,  evidence  that  God  is  with  us  in  the  work.  The  fourth 
field  is  Western  Africa,  acknowledged  even  in  the  lispings  of  our 
missionary  accents  as  possessing  peculiar  claims  upon  the  Ameri* 
can  Church. 

In  the  Mission  to  Gkbbce,  there  are  four  stations,  as  follows  : 

1.  Athens^  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  Mrs.  Hill,  Misses  Eliza, 
beth  and  Frederick  Mulligan,  and  Mary  B.  Baldwin. 

2.  Sifra,  supplied  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Robertson,  D.  D.,  Mrs.  Robert, 
son.     Mr.  C.  R.  Lincoln,  printer,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

3.  CretCy  supplied  by  Rev.  George  Benton,  Mrs.  Benton. 

4.  Salonica^  which  is  at  present  vacant. 

In  the  Mission  to  the  Mohammedan  Countries  of  the  East,  and 
Persia  in  particular,  there  are  no  stations  yet  assigned.  The  Rev. 
H.  Southgate,  Jun.  is  now  engaged  in  an  exploring  tour  through 
Persia  and  parts  adjacent. 

In  the  Mission  to  China  no  permanent  station  is  yet  fixed  on. 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  F.  R.  Hansen  and  H.  Lock  wood  are  at  present 
residing  at  Batavia,  principally  engaged  in  acquiring  the  language. 
The  Rev.  W.  B.  Boone,  who  sailed  in  July  last,  is  instructed  to 
proceed  to  Singapore  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  Mission  to  Western  Africa  there  is  one  station  at 
Cape  Palmas,  supplied  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Savage,  M.  D.,  Rev.  L. 
B.  Minor,  Rev.  John  Payne,  and  Mrs.  Payne. 

Besides  the  above,  the  Foreign  Committee  have  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  a  Mission  to  Texas,  but  no  measures  have  yet 
been  taken  to  establish  stations  in  that  country. 
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